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PREPACE 


The present study of the philosophy and symbols of William Blale ^\as begun 
ten yeais ago, -uhen Di Sampson’s edition of Potatal made 

most of the texts accessible m their correct form At first, the study was little 
more than an intellectual puzzle, — a soit of mosaic of other critics’ mterpre 
tations Soon, however, it became obvious that these interpretations were 
vague guesses, and that Blake’s phdosophy was yet to be explained An 
examination of piactically every book that mentioned Blake in its index, as 
well as of the majority of magazine articles concerning him, resulted only in 
the conclusion that the great part of this material was v orthless 

Consequently, I fell back on tracing out Blake’s very definite system of 
symbols, and on uncovering his literary sources , and these have proved the 
twm kejs to his thought By findmg what books he had lead, by deteimining 
the currents of speoulation vhich had formed his philosophy, I was gradually 
enabled to interpret with a degree of certainty Blake’s symbols as he meant 
them to be interpreted He himself had systematized his thought so carefully 
that one clue led to another, until aj last the general structure of each book 
Avas clear * 

Then, in 1919 the Blake exhibition of the Grolier Club of New York gave 
me an unusual opportunity to examine and compare his books It was my 
good fortune to help arrange these books , an oppoitiinity which avas repeated 
later when most of them were transported to the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard 
University, where the collection was augmented by a number of items from 
Boston This opportunity foi careful research pioved invaluable A year 
later, during a visit to London, I supplemented this study with an examination 
of the more important Blake items m England 

As might be expected, many of these chapters have been rewritten several 
times , none stands in its original form At any moment, some obscure place 
111 Blake’s text would suddenly reveal itself plainly, and a great portion of my 
work would need thorough revision This has been excitmg, if laborious , but 
aftei ten years of it, I feel that at last my manuscript has reached somethmg 
like a form which may be submitted to pubhc challenge 

TLcic aie, of couise, mam places the meaning of which was undoubtedly 
clearer m Blake’s mind than my own When such a passage could not be 
definitely explained by cross-references to other passages in Blake’s own works, 
or by clieclaiig with literary sources, I have felt it better to leave the passage 
as it IS, with some indication of whxt I txke to be its general mcanmg But I 
feel convinced that my explanal^^on of rhe fundamentals of Blake’s works 
will* prove to be essentially sound 

I wish to express my gratitude to Miss Amy Lowell, not only for giving me 
permission to reprint a letter in her possession, and for allowing me to examine 
her copies of Blake’s books, but especially for her outspoken criticism of a very 
large part of the maiiusciipt Like all Blake scholars, I am also deeply mdohted 



to Mr W A White of Brooldyn, New York, for his generosity m allowing me 
to go leisurely through his remarkable collection, and for his courtesy m answer- 
ing innumerable questions by mail To Mr Henry E Huntington I am 
mdebted for permission to pubhsh extracts from the Thornton and the 
Watson margmalia, as well as for a description of the illuminated manuscript 
of Genests Mr Grenville Lindall Wmthrop of New York has kmdl;> sent me 
versions of tbe mscnptions on the water colours and drawings m his collection 
I am mdebted to Mr W E Moss for permission to prmt part of the letter 
from WiUiam Blake to his brother James , this, with Miss LouelFs Icttei, 
has hitherto been printed only m the Btbhog^aphy of Blake^ pubhshed by 
the Grolier Club of New York, 1921 

Dr Geofeey Keynes of London was also extiemely generous m sending me 
information about books and manuscripts in England , needless to say, his 
studies for his very complete BibUogiaphy, which has just been mentioned, 
made his assistance invaluable Professor John Livingstone Lowes of Harvard 
University has been kind enough to listen to two chapters, with the result that 
one was much revised and the other discarded Mr John Brooks Wheelwright 
of Boston not only read my manuscript, but also gave me the fruits of his 
labours over the maps m Jerusalem To Professor Vilhelm Grjinbech of 
Copenhagen University, I am mdebted for the information concemmg trans- 
lations of Blake mto Damsh, and also for assistance m regard to the Hebrew 
names Professor M Anesaki of Tokyo University sent me the account 
of the mfluence of Blake in Japan Mr^^Thomas OUive Mahboit of New York 
furnished me with an inscription from a drawing, a literary parallel m Pope, 
and hmts concemmg the derivation of two names 

The Introduction has already appeared m The Freeman 
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INTRODUCTION 


This^ book IS an attempt to give a rational explanation of Blake’s obvious 
' obscurities, and to provide a firm basis for the understanding of his philosophy 
The public has been baffled so long with hints of mysteries and madnesses, that 
it has come to regard Blake’s work as too eccentric and remote to repay personal 
investigation Thus attitude is completely wrong Blake’s thought was of 
the clearest and deepest , his poetry of the subtlest and strongest , his painting 
of the highest and most lummous He tried to solve problems which concern 
us all, and his answers to them are such as to place him among the greatest 
thmkers of several centuries 

The attitude of modem cnticism towards Blake to day is analogous to 
its attitude towards Beethoven not so long* ago The world at large then 
admitted that Beethoven had written many charmmg things m his younger 
days , but that his last twenty years were matters for the maddest enthusiasts 
only The poor man’s complete deafness had cut him off so entirely from 
humanity, that theory overcame him he was carried to the clouds by his hippo 
griff , and whatev^ transcendental heaven he wished to express, the human 
ear was physically mcapable of supporting his harmonic monstrosities 

And so with Blake The Songs of Innocence are read everywhere , yet we 
lack a correct text of The Four Zoas » The lyrics are in every anthology , yet 
professors of literature wonder if the epics are worth reading » 

I confess frankly that when I began collectmg comments on Blake, I 
thought him mad and the Jerusalem trash But as the work went on, and 
plane after plane of sanity was opened, my conversion began Now I firmly 
believe that the last of Blake’s works are •his greatest , that the Jerusalem 
ranks with its contemporary, the Inventions to Job 

Neither taste nor opinion, however, is basis for criticism The only pos 
sible method of judging is to fiind out to fibad out, first, what the man tried to 
do , secondly, whether or not he did it , after which, in a mere coda, we may 
venture our mdmdual decisions as to whether or not it was worth doing 
Blake was trying to do what every mystic tries to do He was trying to 
rationahze the Divme (‘ to justify the ways of Gk)d to men ’), and to apotheosize 
the Human He was trymg to lay bare the fundamental errors which are the 
cause of misery These errors he sought, not m codes of ethic, nor m the con 
struction of society, but m the human soul itself 

It IS the fashion among a few enthusiasts to compare Blake with Shakspere 
Th® ^absurdity is obvious Great men can seldom be compared Neverthe- 
less, the tavo fit curiously together , •Blake was the complement of Shakspere 
The JSizabethan recorded all the types of humanity but one — ^the mystic , the 
Georgian recorded no other but the mystic One saw individuals everywhere , 
the other saw Man The first hardly systematized human problems he beheld 
situations only to whose solution he gave no clue , the second saw problems 
everywhere, to be solved by Eeason under the guidance of Inspiration One 
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hid himself, and identified himself so well with his creations that we can hardly 
say what Shakspere was like , while from Blake’s writings we could reconstruct 
his very features Shakspere found oui life a dream rounded by the sleep of 
death , Blake found our life a dream to be followed by a more glorious awaken- 
ing than we can possibly imagme Both were poets who tianslated everything 
into the terms of humamty 

And here lies the root of Blake’s greatness His feet stride from mountain 
to mountain , and if his head is lost among stars and clouds, it is only because 
he is a giant His heaven is no abstract of metaphysics , it is a map which 
charts the soul of every living mdividual His God is not some dim and awful 
Principle , he is a Priend who descends and raises Man till Man himselt is a 
God And by this dealing in umversals Blake came to that point where such 
diverse temperaments as Milton, Fra Angelico, Nietzsche, El Greco, Paracelsus, 
Shelley, Michelangelo, and Walt Whitman may be invoked for fair comparisons 
It 18 in a way not a bad sign of Blake’s greatness that so many dissimilar sects 
claim him the Eevolutionaries, the Theosophists, the \ ers Libiists and their 
opponents, the Spiritists, and so on We can treat of Blake as an Aichemisst 
There have been promment Catholics who have welcomed maii\ doctniies of 
this hater of priests » 

But I have wandered far from my thesis What Blake tried to do I have 
briefly described , whether it was worth doing, we need not say Whcihci he 
did it — ^just there is the centre of the critical voitex 

For Blake did not beheve in unvedmg the Truth completely He always 
held something m reserve He not only cried to mankmd to ‘ put on mk licet ’ , 
he made that faculty necessary if his works are to bo understood There never 
was a greater mtelleotual snob He elaborated a marvellously woven veil for 
his Sanctuary, so heavy that none has moved it very eflectuall^ , so beautiful 
that none has refused some genuflection 

This was not due to cowardice or caution When Blake spoke out, none 
could be bolder than he Nobody in his own age approached him for boldness 
Even now, we who recognize hiS* punty hardly dare repeat some of his doc* 
trmes There are poems printed with the astensks of prudery , there are 
drawings which have not been reproduced nor even described We admit our 
own sillmess, yet we lack courage, even after this lapse of a century and more, 
to repeat Blake’s own words, safely dead as he is 

Can we then condemn his reticence ^ Before we condemn, we must know 
that it was deliberate, and, furthermore, was m accordance with the most sacicd 
traditions of all ages and races Blake does not cry ‘ Procul, piofani ^ ’ but 
he baffles all such by requirmg that first they put on intelleci No swme can 
ever reach his pearls 

He charts us the road to Eleusis, he gives us the Keys of Paradise But 
he conveys them m symbols whose meaning he stipulates we fiibt learn We 
must find the meaning Too many m this world mistake the woid for^the 
thought we juggle with terms as though they were magical iormv^m ' Hoc 
est corpus’ becomes Hokus-pokus , and the Way is lost Blaie simply 
removed the word to preserve the meanmg 

He had two methods of charting his way through the Inexpressible these 
Poftfrv and Pamtiuff Herem he was far more fortunate than the average 
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were the two torches which ht ' the fury of his course among the stars of 
God and in the abysses of the Accuser ’ To be dazzled by those twin lights, 
to consider him as author and artist only, is an unfair shifting of emphasis 
His arts were tools, not ends m themselves That he paid immense attention 
to the perfecting of his tools is beside the point He himself realized that the 
sweetness of his early lyrics seemed self-sufficient , so later he subordinated 
literary effect to higher aims He wanted to louse with thought, not to lull 
with beauty He judged all ait, all poetry, accordmg to the magnitude of its 
conception , and so he expected to be judged m turn 

In order to fix Blake with reference to humaiuty, we seem at first to repeat 
the astronomer’s difficulty of determmmg the curve of a comet But Blake 
was not such an irrational and unrelated phenomenon The Sea of Time and 
Space alone makes him appear a solitary island I have tried to indicate his 
relationship to other great thinkers by insertmg passages from those authors 
whom we know he read, and also by quotmg parallels from entirely independent 
sources This was done with no intention of establishing plagiarisms Aston 
ishmg as many parallels are, especially in the case of Shelley, they are caused 
by similar methods of thought under similar iJircumstances The identity of, 
say, Unzen and the Demiurge is neither accident nor coincidence 

There is a certain type of cntic m whom the Will to Believe ousts the ability 
to judge Thought without bias These have been content to point scorn 
fully to these veiy parallels, in an attempt to brand Blake as anti Christian 
It IS quite true that jno history of what J may call ‘ Gnostic Christianity,’ from 
Simon Magus to Miphaz L6vi, could afford to ignore Blake But Blake’s 
great idea was to synthesize all these contradictions He was not ishocked to 
find in such philosophers more truth than had ever been admitted He saw 
that no sincere thought could be wholly untrue, and therefore could not be 
wholly rejected 

But at heart, Blake is one of the great Christians The strangeness of his 
language has often impelled the orthodox , his attacks on priesthood have 
irritated many sects , and his generosity towards all Truth seekmg has seemed 
heietical Yet behmd all this,we find Blake becoming more and more passionate, 
even dogmatic, over the essentials of the Christian Faith His tenderest lyrics, 
his most turbulent vortices of design, his mexplicable nadirs of thought, all 
resolve eventually into one thmg Man m the arms of God 

The world has long smce done its worst towards Blake , and he has emerged 
triumphant, with the twm crowns of Poet and Pamter But this is not enough 
The modem Trismegistus must receive his third crown, that of Philosopher, 
before his permanent place among the great of this earth can be determmed 
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NOTE ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS 

Thu Frontispiece j Michael and Satan, is from a water colour drawing 
m tlie Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University It is based on 
Reve^ai%on xii 7-9 , but see also page 222 

The illustration facing page 250 is one of the famous Visionary 
Heads which Blake drew for the amazement of Varley It is undoubtedly 
a satirical sketch of Blake himself On comparing this profile with that 
m the MS Book, page 67, we see that Blake has enlarged his own brow, 
has made his snub nose very snub indeed, has poetically developed his 
eye (just as Phillips had done in all seriousness), while the chm remams 
unchanged Blake was born under the astrological sign of Cancer, 
hence the word**' Cancer ’ is written above This drawing is listed by 
Gilchrist under the title " Cancer ^ {ed 1863, no 57 , ed 1880, no 63), 
wheie the resemblance to Blake is noted 




WILLIAM BLAKE HIS PHILOSOPHY 
AKB SYMBOLS 

CHAPTEE I 

THE INEFFABLE SECRET 

His spirit recovered its pristine liberty and saw throngh the mud walls of flesh 
and blood Being ahve, he was in the spirit all his days While his body there 
fore was inclosed in this world, his soul was in the temple of Etermty, and clearly 
beheld the infinite life and omnipresence of God having conversation with in 
visible, spiritual, and immateiial things, which were its companions, itself being 
invisible, spiritual, and immaterial Kingdoms and Ages did surround him, as 
clearly as the hills and mount \ins and there|ore the Kingdom of God was ever 
round about him Everything was one way oi other his sovereign dehght and 
transcendant pleasure, as in Heaven ever;^ thing will be every one’s peculiar 
treasure — ^THOMAs'^TEAHSEisrE CenUiAies of Medifahom, m 95 

The key to everything Blake ever wrote oi painted lies in his mysticism. 
We must understand this thoroughly before we can pass to a consideration 
of his works * 

The Mystic is one of the eternal Types of Humanity Hare though he 
be, he has left such deep impresses upon history, that the modern psycho- 
logists have been particularly interested m the workings of bis mmd , 
especially since all mystics have a surprising sameness, no matter from 
what culture or cieed they may have sprung 

The test by which the Mystic is positively recognized is the ' ecstasy ’ 
During such moments, he enters a peculiar state of mental illumination, 
in which he is exalted above the world aS we know it, into a supersensuous 
state, where he is violently united with Ultimate Truth This ‘ Truth ’ 
he inay call ^ God,’ ' Beauty,’ Law,’ or any other name , hut it is always 
One and always Truth This Union with the One combines pain and 
pleasure, emotion and knowledge, nature and supernature, body and soul, 
man and God Those who have experienced it can imagine no higher 
state of existence , and generally their whole lives thereafter are devoted 
to revealing on earth this ineffable secret 

Blake was subject to these ecstasies, and he never seems to have 
emerged from one without wresting some great Truth from the Eternity 
which he had entered , for he was not of that type which is content to 
let shp what it has learned The strange poem m the letter to his friend 
Butts (Oct 2, 1800) describes such a vision how by the sea one day his 
eyes e:^anded ' into regions of §re remote from desire ’ , how everythmg 
in the world appeared as ‘ men seen afar ’ , and how eventually they were 
aU combmed mto ^ One Man,’ the Chnst, on whose bosom Blake reposed 
His epic, Milton, is the record of one mstant of such vision His Invention 
of Job shows the Just Man saved from his own justice by such a vision 
Are aU these hterary fantasies ^ 
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If we choose to think go, we can still turn to Blake’s copy of Sweden- 
borg’s WiM&m of the Angds concerning Divine Love and Wisdom, in which 
he made cunous notes On page 33 (1[ 40), the text leads ‘ The human 
Mind cannot mTestigate it, without keeping tM Understanding some 
time in spiritual light ’ , Blake underlined the itahcized woids and ai^ded 
‘ this, Man can do while m the body ’ On page 200 241), the text 

reads ‘ Brery one who consults his Reason, whilst it is in the Light ’ , 
and Blake agam underhned the words here italicized Yet once moic, on 
page 220 (f 257) Blake marked a phrase of Swedenborg’s as of great 
importance ‘ But still Man, in whom the spmtual Degree is open, comes 
mto that Wisdom when he dies, and may also come into it by laying aside 
the Sensations of the Body, and by Infus, from ahoi e at the same Time into 
the Spirituals of his Mind ’ Opposite these woi ds Blake jotted two notes 
‘ this IS while m the Body ’ , and ‘ This is to be undei stood as unusual m 
our time but common m ancient ’ 

The mtensity of such an expenence is extraordinary A flash — a 
second — ^fiUs even the most ardent persecutor (such as Paul) with the 
conviction of truth, and backs this conviction with immense stiength to 
further the very religion which till then he has hated vuth his whole soul 
i^The expenence is always the same, no matter in what laud oi level of 
civihzation it occurs It is above all cieeds, foi expenence must have 
authority over theory More than that. Mysticism is the soui ce itself of 
every creed , all the founders of the great religions wcie mystics , and 
their rehgions are at heart attempts ko bring tlie beatific Ht.ite to every 
man Mysticism explams all rehgions, all antique mysteiies, and perhaps 
even* such exotic sects as those of the Alcliemisti and the PoMciucians 
Many parallels of theirs with Blake’s ideas will be pointed out later , 
smce mystics, in telling of their expenence, ‘ speak the same language,’ 
even to usmg the same symbols 

The pnncipal thmg of which they arc all convinced is that, whatever 
this material world may be, there is another, so much more leal and more 
ecstatic, that words can only stammei about it Heaven is not a comfort- 
ing hypothesis nor an extenor reward for the unrewarded it is an actual 
state within us The mystics have been there, and they know Natuially 
they try to show others the way, and they have left many f ascinatmg maps 

( Miss Evelyn Underhill i divides the Way mto five stages (1) the 
awakemng to a sense of divme reahty , (2) the consequent purgation of 
, the Self, when it realizes its own imperfections , (3) an enhanced return of 
the sense of the divme order, after the Self has achieved its detachment 
, from the world , (4) the ‘ Dark Night of the Soul,’ or the crucifixion of 
3 the Self m the absence of the divme , (5) and the complete union with 
' Truth, the attainment of that which the third state had perceived as a 
V possibflity 

Blake passed through these identical five states His complete works, 
whicb, are an accurate record of his hfe, fall into these same divisions 
The first three states are named by him.‘ Innocence,’ ‘ Experience,’ and 
‘Hevolution ’ The fourth state was passed in silence , while the fifth 
state was a return to ‘ Innocence ’ with the added wisdom of ‘ Experience ’ 
Blake had not yet reached the first state when he wrote the Poeticcd 
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Sketches, which were finished when he was twenty They reveal practi 
cally no sense of the transcendent One poem, The Couch of Death, which 
contains a vision of Heaven, sounds hke a hterary exercise , and Fresh 
from the dewy hill descnbes only an earthly passion, however much it 
suggests Neoplatomc adoration Neither does Blake’s next work, the un- 
finished Island %n the Moon (1786-1789) show any sign of illumination 
But the Songs of Innocence (1789) are entirely inspired by mystical per- 
ception , therefore between the last page of An Island m the Moon (after 
Peb 1787) and 1789, the fiist illumination must have taken place 

Blake left no record of this first great moment , but we can conjecture 
what happened, from what we know of this part of his life 

He wae thirty, married, and thoroughly dissatisfied with himself His 
only worldly recognition had come from a small circle of Blue-Stockmgs 
hunting culture and hterary hons Through them he had prmted his first 
book, a small volume with which he was disgusted, for he could only see 
how derivative his verses were, and how much better they should have 
been Naturally he could not envisage our historical perspective, by 
which we place that volume as one of the great milestones m the progress 
of English poetry * 

He felt that he had not justified his existence He had not yet found 
his predestmed way of expressmg himself Such a moment occurs m the 
life of every author, and it is always abysmally melancholy 

Blake’s discontent took the form of a satire against his friends the 
Blue-Stockmgs, jp’hose superficiality he could not help despismg He 
burlesqued their conversations, their intellectual pretensions, and their 
hterary tastes Into their mouths he put song after absurd song 

But these songs turned mto poetry, for all his mtentions Prom satire 
they became the real thmg , and Blake began to see that he might yet do 
somethmg, that his gift for poetry was not a mere ferment of adolescence 
Then a very heavy blow fell In Pebruary 1787 his beloved younger 
brother, Robert, wbom he was teaching to draw and pamt, died Blake 
expended every possible effort to save hi m , watchmg day and night by 
his bedside But he was useless And at the end he suddenly saw his 
brother’s soul ascendmg, ‘ clappmg its hands for joy ’ at the great release 
‘ Pear and Hope are — ^Vision,’ Blake wrote later, under a picture of 
just such a death-bed ^ At this moment, the conviction that there is a 
World of Eternity roUed irresistibly over his exhausted mmd His 
brother could not be dead , he had only passed mto a higher, happier 
life Rehgion had been teachmg this for centuries , and now Blake him- 
seM had seen Whereupon, absolutely worn out, he went to bed and 
slept for three days and mghts 

And now his latent gift for poetry sprang of itself mto expression 
What he "wrote he still added to An Island in the Moon , but that satire 
had become madequate and siUy He knew that his lyrics deserved 
better presentation than any ordmary prmted book could give them, 
that they called for some unusual and beautiful settmg The problem 
challenged him , and hke aU such problems, it remamed workmg m his 
subconscious mmd 

Can we wonder, then, that Robert, closer to Blake m death even than 
m life, should have come to him ‘ m a vision of the mght,’ brmgmg the 
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solution of the problem ^ ^ Blake was instructed to etch the text and its 
decoration on a copper-plate, take impresses m coloured mk, and finally 
pamt each page by hand 

As was his custom, Blake recorded this process in An Island %n the 
Mom , then, fired with his new idea, he abandoned the satire forever, 
for his new work It was called Songs of Innocence, and has smce taken 
its place among the most beautiful books of the world 

The Mystical Path always begms in the Garden of Eden Shafts of 
transcendental hght pour down and apotheosize visibly the cntne woild 
‘ When I went m the mormng mto the fields to woik,’ wiote another 
mystic after his conversion,^ ‘ the glory of God appealed in all his visible 
creation I weU remember we reaped oats, and how every straw and 
head of the oats seemed, as it were, arrajed m a kind of rambow glory, 
or to glow, if I may so express it, m the gloiy of God ’ This same light 
saturates the Songs of Innocence and Tlie BooL of Thel No mimdane 
landscape ever ghttered with such strange, ecstatic iridescences , no 
actual children ever hved such heightened, untroubled existences And 
‘ Innocence ’ — ^sacramental perception — became for Blake one of the 
permanent ‘ states ’ through 'Which souls pass The effect of this 
illumination never left him 

Many poets, among them Shelley, Wordsworth, and Walt Whitman, 
often attam to a mild sense of this splendoui and unity of the universe 
They seldom go farther , Blake passed them aU, exploring the whole 
extent of the Mystic Way 

Another fact about Ulummation is important It is moic than a 
state of emotion , it is a state of knowledge as well A new tiuth is 
perceived Most mystics are unable to expioss, or even to leraember, 
what they have learned Blake always wrested from his visions some 
transcendental theory which he recorded m his work 

This time he discovered that the Mystical Paradise is the same as that 
m which children dwell Heaven hferally ‘ lies about ns in our infancy ’ ® 
This was the very Eden from which Adam, and all men, fell That is 
heaven, Blake said once, leadmg a fnend to a wundow, and pointing to a 
^oup of children at play ^ No doubt he remembered that his own 
visions began at the age of four “ Of course, he admitted, ‘ Some 
Children are Pools, and so are some old Men But there is a vast Majority 
on the side of Imagination or Spiritual Sensation ’ , therefore it is not 
ST^nsmg that Blake wrote of his books. Particularly thev have been 
Elucidated by Children ’ « ^ - 


Qilohnst, oh IX J T Smith {NoUeksM cmd hts Tvmca) simply says ‘ in one of his 
Cummgham (Ufc of BlaU) is til most dramatic, he 
® J * T of favounte brother Kobeit nax in 

celestial visitor he applied for counsel ’ It is noteworthy that 
Blak^ imagimngs were especially apt to be active at night 

^ James (Foneaes of Rel%g%oua Expenemce) from Louba His two 
chapters on Conversion, as well as Miss Underhill’s {Mysticism, Pt n eh 2), aro failed 
with ease ^ter case, all reportmg this mtense and very real sense of a new light I ■■nust 

transcendental theones myself 
Btoe underwent certain defanite psychological expeiiGnoes 
°^e ‘ hL'S Tf e^ienences were the inspimUon ofWwoT 

years IS Lott m^ TCyeb It 1^2 ’^’® 

^ Palmer’s letter m Gilchrist, ch 

up maginmgs hkely to occur to any sensitive child biought 
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Such seems to have been Blake’s first illummation 
But after mystical ]oy follows reaction, the purgation ' The world 
IS evil,’ says the mystic , " why ^ ’ And Blake, in a new book, remorse- 
lessly wrote against each of the best Songs of Innocence a Song ofExpenence 
He substituted The Tyger of wrath for The Lamb of love , Infant Sorrow 
for Infant Joy , and so on This state of cymcism he called ‘ Experience ’ 
Tiriel, his first Prophetic Book, is of this peiiod, preoccupied with the 
error of the world’s way The Gates of Paradise must also have been 
conceived about this time Looking back upon the state, he wrote ^ 

Terrors appeared in the Heavens above, 

And in Hell beneath, and a mighty and awful change threatened the Earth 

The change came, but it was for the good The American and French 
Revolutions promised a better woild , and stirred Blake to a new enthu- 
siasm, from which he deduced the theory that apparent Evil, such as War, is 
only Energy workmg agamst established order This was a new perception 
of Truth , all his problems seemed solved by it , and he hailed the light 
triumphantly in another book, The Marriage of Heaven and Hell (1793) 

‘ A new heaven is begun ’ , and thg third state of the Path was 
reached the return of the sense of the transcendent In the same year, 
urged perhaps by th<> expectation of death, ^ he began the senes of Prophetic 
Books engraved at Lambeth Lambeth ^ The Biide, the Lamb’s Wife, 
loveth thee Thou are one with her & knowest not of self in thy supreme 
]oy,’ he fondly wrote later , and before the series was ended m 1795, 
two years later, the ‘ supreme joy ’^of creation produced seven books of 
strange poetry and matchless decoration 

This period of inspiration meant a great deal to him In Milton^ he 
described this descent of the Poetic Spint, Los , and added a full-page 
illustiation of the moment, a picture vibrating with metallic flames 
The appearance of Los seems more than a figure of speech Blake’s words 
are fiUed with the physical sensation of actual presence 

And Los behmd me stood a ternble flammg Sun just close 
Behind my back I turned round m terror, and behold, 

Los stood m that fierce glowing fire « 

Los then enters mto Blake, who at once beholds the eternal functioning of 
the Imagination throughout the Universe 

The tremendous creative energy which produced the Lambeth books 
IS one of the three characteristics of the new illumination ^ Of the other 
two, the first, the ‘ joyous apprehension of the absolute,’ is undoubtedly 
signified by the many paintings of sunnses which Blake did at this period,® 
and his faith m the transcendental effects of Revolution , ® while the 
second charactenstic, the ^ cleansmg of the doois of perception,’ has itself 
been made famous by Blake’s quatram 

To see a World m a gram of sand, 

And a Heaven m a ^d flower, 

Hold Infinity m the palm of your hand. 

And Etermty in an hour^ 

^ Letter to Flaxman, Sept 12, 1800 

* * I say I shant live five years And if I live one it will be a Wonder June 
1793’ — MS Booh ® Jerusalem, 12 41-42 ^ Underhill, pp 288 289 

® Marriage, plates 11, 21 , Visions, Argument , America, plates 2, 6 , 7 
« See the last line of America 
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But perhaps this is too ‘ poetical ’ to be trusted , let us tuin to a 
letter of the same period ^ 

I know This World is a World of Imagination and Vision I see Everything I 
pamt in This World, but Every body does not see abke To the Byes of a Miser, 
a Guinea is more beautiful than the Sun, and a bag worn with the use of -Money 
has more beautiful proportions than a Vme filled with Grapes The tree %\hich 
moves some to tears of ]oy is m the Eyes of others only a Green thing which stands 
in the way Some see Nature all Eidicule and Deformity, and by these I shall not 
regulate my proportions , and some scarce see Nature at all But to the Ej es of 
the Mfl.T^ of Imagmation, Nature is Imagination itself As a Man is, so he sees 

But the Lambeth books show an increasing pessimism This is the 
fa.Tmha.r reaction From the exultation of America, thiough the ominous 
vortices of Europe, to the ternble nadir of Unzen and the two books of 
Los, there is a direct descent, which ends with the wail of AJiania To the 
bla ohTififiH of Blake’s thought was added presently the bitterness of artistic 
stenhty, and the fourth stage, the ‘ Dark Night of the Soul,’ passed in 
silence 

Before this Night set m completely, theie was an illusory ineiease of 
li gh t In 1800 Blake moved lo Felpham, to a cottage neai the poet 
Hayley’s ‘ Hermitage ’ The change from city to seashore, the lehef from 
monetary anxiety (for Hayley was giving him a lot of engraving to do), 
and the promise of a sympathetic fiiend, all conspired to make Blake 
beheve that his mundane troubles were ovei His poem To Mrs Flazman 

breathes with supernatural hght In a letter to hei husbcvntJ Blake w i ote 
‘ Heaven opens here on aU sides her golden gates , her windows aie not 
obstructed by vapours , voices of celestial inhabitants are most distinctly 
heaid, and their forms more distinctly seen , and my cottage is also a 
shadow of their houses And now begins a new life ’ To Thomas 
Butts a few days later, Blake wrote of his ‘ fiist vision of hght,’ the 
ecstasy which came over him on the beach 

But all this, as has been hinted, was illusory Hayley was a gentleman, 
but also a fool, who kept Blake either busy engraving (* a woik of magni- 
tude,’ said Blake), or mimature-paintmg — of aU thmgs > What wonder 
that all Blake’s inspiration for his ovm painting or poetry stopped 
completely 1 

One of his worst troubles at this time was the fear of poverty, by 
which Hayley seems to have held his nose to the grmdstone Blake could 
not make much money by his own poems and pamtmgs, neither could he 
give up these ‘ treasures m heaven ’ just to make money by the nerve- 
racking work of engravmg plates foi others, work which often offended 
his deepest prmciples But the greatest sufEermg he underwent came 
from the final conviction that the world was deaf to his messages Even 
Hayley, the outward fnend, despised them But Blake hnew his own 
worth , and it was characteristic of him that he directed his appeal to 
the ‘ Young Men of a New Age,’ rather than change his chosen mode of 
expression one jot ® 

He oomplamed to one fnend only, Thomas Butts Their letters dunng 
this penod show only too clearly how Blake was tortured by the galhng 
patronage of Hayley, the ‘best-seller’ m verse Blake realized that 

Iietter to Trusler Auk 23 1799 
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Hayley was kind, that he was trying to help him along hy giving him 
profitable work , but ‘ Corporeal friends are spiritual enemies/ and finally 
Blake wrote Butts his sincere opimon of Hayley, adding ‘ Indeed, by ray 
late firmness I have brought down his affected loftiness, and he begins 
to thjnk I have some genius,’ and ends this sentence with an outburst of 
contempt ‘ as if gemus and assurance were the same thing ^ ’ 

This ‘ late firmness ’ was a burst of wrath which began a series of 
events in Blake’s spiritual hfe so far-reachmg in results, that he recorded 
them in a fifty-page poem, the Prophetic Book Milton The poem is 
entirely personal throughout , it is one of the most important documents 
of mystical psychology in existence 

It describes Blake’s return to mental illumination and his final awaken- 
ing to the ‘ XJnitive Life,’ the last stage of the Mystic Way Blake begins 
with an account of the ‘ firmness,’ told as a spiritual act in Eternity , 
Hayley (or rather, Hayley’s type) bemg completely disguised, as Blake 
thought, under the name of Satan * After various difficulties, Blake 
recognizes his spiritual enemy, and casts off all the intolerable 
obhgations 

At last he is prepared for the final communion with the unseen world 
His first vision is pictured on page SB, and is labelled, to prevent any 
doubt, ‘ Blake’s Cottage at Felpham ’ He is walking m the garden, and 
the angelic visitor, Ololon, descends Other spirits follow, each apparition 
precedmg a sudden understanding of some truth Faster and faster the 
states of vision and of knowledge alternate, until at the last, Unity is 
achieved a ijmty which is ‘ One Man, Jesus the Saviour, wonderful ^ ’ 
How ‘ real ’ was this ^ What did Blake actually see ^ He told 
Crabb Robinson that he saw it ^ in imagination ’ , and Blake generally 
was careful to describe all his visions as such , but this cannot satisfy us 
It was unmistakably a mystical vision , what is a mystical vision ^ 

In anticipation of a future chapter, it should be explamed that Blake 
never was known to show the shghtest behef m the objective reality of any 
vision ^ Where did you see all that^ Mr Blake ^ ^ In here ’ {pointing 

to his forehead) is a formula recurrmg agam and agam under various gmses, 
m his poems as well as m his biographies 

And yet the violent reahty of this vision is underscored ^ I turn’d 
round m terror sudden I beheld words distmct more 

distinct than any earthly trumpets innumerable soundmg articulate ’ 
are a few of the phrases, showing his mtimate participation m the visionary 
action And finally, in a column of fire and a roarmg of trumpets, the 
vision ends 

Terror struck in the Vale I stood, at that immortal sound 
My bones trembled I fell outstretch’d upon the path 
A moment , & my Soul return’d into its mortal state 
And my sweet Shadow of Dehght ^ stood trembling by my side 
Immediately the Lark mounted with a loud trill from Telpham’s Vales 

Such was the experience which abruptly swung Blake from the ' Dark 
Night ’ mto the raptures of the Umtive Life It was marked outwardly 
by a farewell to Hayley and a return to London He called it a ^ Last 
Judgment,’ a casting-out of error , which explains his fondness for that 

^ Blake’s wife 
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particular subject In October 1804, he was even reconciled to the 
‘ spiritual enemy ’ Hayley, and wrote him 

0 lovely Felpbam, parent of immortal fnendsbips, to thee I am eternally in- 
debted for my three years’ rest from perturbation and the strength I now enjoy 
Suddenly, on the day after visitmg the Truchsessian Gallery of pictures, d was 
again enhghtened with the hght I enjoyed in my youth, and which has for exactly 
twenty years® been closed from me as by a door and by window -shutteis 
Dear Sir, excuse my enthusiasm, or rather madness, for I am really drunk with 
intellectual vision whenever I take a pencil or gravei into my hand, even as I used 
to be m my youth, and as I have not been for twenty daik, hut very profitable, years 

So at last Blake reached the Umtive Life, the ultimate stage of the 
Mystic Way What he had suffered, we can haidly guess One pictme 
is' surely a record the Crucifixion in the Jerusalem, a Crucifixion which, 
for its feehng, ranks among the greatest ever executed The night is 
completely black, in spite of a famt thread of hght on the honzon Hardly 
more than apprehended is the upturned face of Man gazmg upon his 
tortured God But the worshipper’s faith is unshaken 

And now this was passed Blake’s faith was justified, his inspiration 
had returned His state may ba verified by a comparison with Miss 
Underhill’s analysis of the ultimate stage 

There are thiee characteristics The first is a complete absoiption 
m the mterests of the Infinite Blake devoted the rest of his life to 
mteipretmg it by pen and graver Thte second is the consciousness of 
strength, of actmg by Divme authonty, with an imulnerable serenity 
This might well serve as an appreciation of Blake alone i Tlie third is the 
expression of that strength in some kmd of woildly activity Paul estab- 
lished Chnstiamty , Jeanne d’Arc drove the English from France , 
Cathenne of Siena dommated Itahan pohtics , St Teiesa lefoimed her 
order , Blake produced a senes of boofe which reveal the incessant flow 
of mspiration 

It IS profitless to search heie for facts about his sub^quent spiiitual 
hfe One or two facts show that even he could still be reached by cir- 
cumstance There is on the tenth page of the MS Book a note ‘ Tuesday 
Jan 20, 1807, between Two and Seven m the Evenmg — ^Despan ’ There 
was anger over two outrageous attacks m Leigh Hunt’s Examiner On 
the other hand, the MS Book contams a mystenous note dated May 23, 
1810 ‘ Found the Word Golden,’ which has been conjectured to mean 

‘Found the Bible mspired,’ though that was an already old doetrme 
with him Beyond these few items there seem to be no indications 
of mental turmoil or change of attitude towards the world tempoial oi 
spiritual 

As he hved, so he died, smgmg tnumphantly upon his death-bed the 
hymns which soared upward from his subconscious mind, confident that 

1 There is a picture m Blair’s Grave ^ one m Job, a water colour don© for the Coyntess 
of Bgremont , a fresco (since lost) , an ink drawing owned by Mr W A White , piato ^ 
of America besides various sketches The MS Book contains a famous literary 
description, with which should be mentioned the letter to Ozias Humphrey (1808) and 
the climax of all three epics 

2 * Exactly twenty years ’ is a misstatement of enthusiasm In 1784 the Poetical 
Sketches had been prmted for a year, and the Songs of Innocence had not even been thought 
of Judging by Blake’s own works, the terrible period of stenhty had lasted only nme 
years, beginnmg in 1795, after Ahama was engraved 
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at last lie was passing directly to that Union which he had already known 
in the flesh ^ 

Thus the five States of the Mystic Way were manifested in Blake’s 
hfe and works Natuially he tended to see everything in the same 
divis^pns All history fell into this order first there was the ‘ Innocence ^ 
of unfallen Eternity , then the " Experience ’ of the Fall , next the appear- 
ance of the spiritual Revolutiomst, Jesus , whose doctrines were mis- 
interpreted during the ‘ Dark Night ’ of the following eighteen centuries , 
which was, howevei , about to end in the new levelation of Truth and the 
redemption of Manlond^J 

One of Blake’s most cryptic poems, The Mental Traveller ^ resolves into 
an analysis of the five States In accordance with Blake’s customary 
arrangement of composition, it does not begm with the first State, 
Innocence because that is not self-conscious Only m Experience does 
man begin to feel his separate selfhood The recognition of errors and 
suffeimgs, whether interior or extenor, brmgs about an immediate re- 
action This newborn reaction is ' The Babe,’ who in the Prophetic 
Books IS named Ore The Babe is crucified by the Old Woman, Custom , 
but this crucifixion, far from kiUmg the boy, matures him At last he 
breaks loose , 8tid the third State, Revolution, is reached The Old 
Woman becomes the youthful bride of Ore , Nature is subjected to the 
creative mstinct He establishes the Tiuth for which he has suffered , 
his hearth welcomes all the out<j^ast But the fourth State is at hand 
From his Truth sprmgs Dogma (‘ the Female Babe ’) who becomes so 
sacred that nptie dare touch her Blake elsewhere named her Rahab 
She sets up her tyranny, indulging her chance favourites, but driving out 
the very Truth from winch she sprang This is the Dark Night of the 
Soul Ore, now aged, wanders through the desert of error, seekmg for a 
new ideal, which is Freedom (Jerusalem) In his pursuit of her, he 
grows younger and younger agam, until the last State is reached, the 
ultimate Umon Blake, behoving that the States move in an eternal 
cycle, identifies •the last and first Man is now a Babe agam m the 
dehghts of the first State of ecstasy In the arms of Freedom he has re- 
entered Innocence But it cannot last, Freedom becomes aged into 
Custom , the Babe agam is crucified , and the poem ends while the 
cycje contmues 

This detailed emphasis upon Blake’s mystical Me is important Many 
have Ignored, and some few have even demed,^ Blake’s mysticism , while 
those who mention it speak vaguely, as without knowledge of the matter 
Mysticism was always the mner impulse of everythmg Blake wrote or 
painted, from the Songs of Innocence to his last works , if we do not 
recognize this, we only wonder and aimlessly admire It is the source of 

^ The three designs ending the three epics syinboli7e the moment of death as the 
mystical ecstasy In each the soul is represented as a woman, since it is in the presence 
of God The last sketch for The Four Zoos represents this soul leapmg enraptured from 
the ea^th, which has become a tiny ghibe beneath its feet The last plate of Milton repire 
sents the soul in adoration between two seraphim But the last plate of JerusaUm is 
Blake’s finest depiction of the ultimate umon God holds the soul tightly clasped , and 
together they soar upwards in a region of pure fire 

^ Theodore Maynard in The Foetry Feiiciu, 1916, vol vii p 317 Irving Babbitt 
Fousseau and Romanticism, 1919, p 152 Professor Babbitt’s contention that either 
Blake or Buddha could nob be a mystic, because their doctrines differ, is as absurd as 
claiming that, of two men, one cannot be intoxicated because one goes to sleep while the 
other breaks windows open 
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all his doctrines, for it was an actual experience which took piecedence of 
the established faiths and theones We become ndiculous in protesting 
against the authority which visions have over seers Then ansvor is 
simply ‘ I have seen ’ , and they will not argue as theoiy what they 
have known as f ac^ < . 

But to us who are not seers, visions cannot be authontative Blake 
reahzed that, and he expended his eneigy, not in apologizing foi Ins 
visions, but in teaching the truths they revealed These truths he in- 
tended to be self-justified , they are propped by no appeals to supei- 
naturahsm 

The central task he set himself was 

,To open the Eternal Worlds, to open the Immortal Byes 
Of Man inwards mto the Worlds of Thought mto Eternity , 

Ever expandmg m the Bosom of God, the Human Imagination , ^ 

or, m other words, to teach all mankmd how to reach the Paiadi&e of 
Mysticism, the Garden planted m the brain 

Many other mystics have tried to tell the Ineffable Secret , it is then 
great tragedy that they all have failed Mystics, like poets, are bom to 
their inhentance, and words of hght mean nothmg to th** blind 

Among the great poets, only one other — ^Dante — has descnbed the 
Mystical Path Did he succeed * It is haid to say Dante limited 
himself for the most part to simple psychology described in terms of the 
estabhshed symbols Yet even so, when he begins penetrating the 
abstractions of his Paradise, our mterest rapidly vanishes. Wo aie litter 
to imderstand Hell What we really enjoy in Dante is tlie poctiy, not 
the fundamental ideas Probably only one in a thousand undei stands 
Dante’s Paradise , the rest see nothmg but the outward aspects of the 
images, never suspectmg that they are only symbols of sometlnng veiy 
different, somethmg esotenc 

Therefore Dante, for aU his success as a poet, had no success in bringing 
his mystical message to any but the elect Blake fails-^and succeeds — 
m precisely the same way 

But Blake falls far below Dante m the hterary presentation of the 
Mystic Way Dante’s hues always remam poetry, however occul,t his 
ideas , Blake’s do not always And the contrast is made stronger by the 
fact that with Blake the general reader hnows he does not undeistand, 
while with Dante he guesses vaguely at meanmgs, and puts the vital 
phrases aside as ‘ merely poetry ’ 

There is one more important aspect of Blake as a mystic In him we 
find no rejections, no disgustmg temptations, terrible starvmgs or lashings 
of mind or flesh, no cult of filth , nothmg morbid or ascetic whatsoever, 
not even a disposition towards solemnity or pitiful self-accusations The 
normal life, heightened, was his ideal He never lost his grip on this world 
Even his ecstasies came unmvoked He Mt no systems of meditation or 
magical ceremomes to mvoke deity , prayer was his sole method Aiid 
a^he highest moments of the ecstasy, he puzzles in the back of his mind 
How can I make other men see this ^ ’ 

It IS the purpose of this book to uncover these mysteries of which he 
wrote They are not morbid, unbalanced ravings , they contain defimte 

» Jerusalem, B 18-20 See also Milton, 3 7 8 
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ideas expiessed as Blake thought best There is no need of any spiritual 
Illumination to comprehend these ideas, for they are self-explanatory, 
even to the non-mystical 

But IS any one entnely non-mystical ^ Blake, with his amazmg 
psychological insight, decided not ^ Indeed, how else can we account for 
such things as the wide response to the quatram already quoted 

To see a World in a Gram of Sand ^ 

Judged from the purely rational point of view, this is nothing but nonsense 

There has been tremendous response to all Blake’s work, both poetry 
and paintmg, m the past few years To those who have known Blake’s 
works intimately, they already have meant much, even with their principal 
messages undehvered Is it not likely, then, that what remains may be 
equally human, equally worth hearing ^ 

1 H 0 R , Dec 17, 1825 See also W P Inge’s Philosophy of Plotinus, ii 144 
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CHAPTER II 

THE TEMPORAL BLAKE 


But to himself he seem’d a wanderer lost m dreary night 

— Mi'ton, 14 16 

Havtitg placed Blake as one of the unchanging types of humanity, it 
remains to fit him mto his century 

That century — ^the Eighteenth — ^was as queer and fascmatmg a century 
as ever existed Reason was its God , and never were charlatans so 
bediamonded as Caghostro, St Germain, Casanova,^ besides hosts of 
alchenusts, astrologers, geomanceis, Rosicrucians, fortune-tellers, all 
mostly forgotten Reason was exalted , yet dull George m went mad , 
most of the poets could stand the strain*no better than he , and finally 
the whole world suffered a mental collapse in the French Revolution ' 
For the French king, to spite the Enghsh kmg, encouraged the revolt of 
the Americans — and lost his own thione and head as a result > His 
executioners were quite as deluded , they, too, erected an altar to Reason, 
and heaped it with massacred victiisas'^ 

Everything turned out just the wrong way When the century sought 
for peace and retuement, it did nothing but wage pomtless wars Re- 
acting agamst the extravagances of the previous centmy, it looked for 
natural simphcity in all things , yet never were hoops wider or coiffures 
higher It gazed enviously at pastoral existences , then powdered, 
louged, and made love with shameless ease It wrote more verses than 
any other age (noffeven excepting the present) — and produced less poetry"^ 
iBnefly, the usual paradoxes and human contradictions were in full 
swing , and in the midst of aU the artificial correctnesses appeared the 
smcere, enthusiastic, mystic Blake His was a type which is never in tune 
with the times , but one cannot imagine a century more definitely opposed, 
pomt by pomt, to everything in which he beheved The corollary is 
equally true, that no age needed him more But, of course, it never 
heard him 

The reign of George m covers fairly exactly the period of Blake’s hfe, 
though Blake was bom m 1757, three years before the coronation, and 

1 I am well aware of the modern tendency to rehabilitate these histone rascals, which 
IS due solely to a discovery that there is ‘ someilnng in ’ occultism, after all, though rabbits 
can never actually be produced from high hats To be sure, Wilham K H Trowbridge, 
in hxs OaqUostro, the Sflmdour and Misery of a Master of Magic (London, 1910), has cleared 
Caghostro very reasonably from the worst crimes attributed to him , yet at the end he 
leaves his hero vastly difterentiated from the obscure adepts of other centuries, who in 
the pursmt of their studies renounced everything which makes hfe seem valuable St 
Germain has also found defenders (I Cooper Oakley, The Comte de St Gernmn^ Milano, 
1912 , and H S Olcott, The Count de Saint Germain and B P B Adyar, Madras, 
India, 1918) , but these attempts remam unconvincing However Casanova will rest 
forever a rascal by his own confession in his marvellous Mimoires yet may not some one 
discover (as was very true) that he had greater belief in Magic than he was willing to 
admit and conclude that, thanks to these studies he contnved his celebrated escape 
from the prison at Venice, etc , etc 
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died m 1827, seven years after George It was a long reign and a bad one 

from beginning to end , , , jut;' 

In the first place, there were the wars which deranged aU Iturope 
A year before Blake’s birth, the ‘ Seven Years’ War ’ began , and aftei an 
interval, aU durmg Blake’s hfetime, were England’s two wais.with 
Amenoa, and the great war with the French This last war alone covered 
practically a quarter of a century, and contained ovei one hundred and 
thirty pitched battles, havmg begun durmg the French Revolution and 
not actually endmg until Waterloo These wais invariably managed to 
revive old enmities and to force other nations from neutrahty , until the 
whole theory of monarchy, to which these evils seemed referable, began 
for the filrst time to be seriously debated 

Nor were the wars the only source of discomfort England was then 
undergomg that complete social metabohsm, the Industrial Revolution, 
which contmues to our day A senes of labour-savmg inventions threw 
huge numbers out of work , the cost of labour sank to the nadir and the 
cost of hvmg soared to the zemth (thanks to the wars) , and as the burden 
of everything was thrown on the poor, social unrest was at a chmav The 
great result of these and ihany other causes was & new stratification of 
society the division of capital and labom And very soon all the char- 
acteristic evils appeared sweatmg, unions, strikes, and sabotage 

Plenty of mmor disturbances accompamed this great unrest There 
were, for example, the anti-Cathobc ‘ Gordon ’ nots, on one day of which 
thirty-six fires were to be seen blazmg simultaneously A Roman chapel 
was destroyed m Golden Square, Blake’s birthplace , and Gilchnst tells 
us that the young poet was caught in the mob which stormed Newgate 
Rather more trivial, and far less disastrous, was the ‘ 0 P Riot ’ (1809), 
to restore the old pnees at the New Covent Garden Theatre 

Headmg (though not controlhng) all this social convulsion wis in- 
competent George m and a thoroughly corrupt paihament Eveiy 
honest history records with more or less contemptudhs amazement the 
chauvinism and stupidity of their activities Unfortunate men > ignoiant 
of the elements of sociology and economics, they were chosen to guide their 
people through times whose problems they could not begm to analyse 
They were unable to imagme why violence increased, though theie weie 
already over two hundred enmes whose punishment was death ' When 
the nuhtia without warmng sabred a mass-meetmg (as it did in 1819 at 
Manchester), the authonties were sincerely puzzled to find public spirit 
unsoothed They played up their army and navy as the glories and safe- 
guards of England, but they allowed such unbehevable conditions that 
they had to resort to press-gangs and enmpage to fill the ranks and man 
the ships And the more the authorities ‘ put thou foot down ’ and dis- 
regarded human hfe and sufEermg, the more the people perversely followed 
their example The result was a steadily mcreasmg record of smugglers, 
highwaymen, extortions, pomtless murders, poverty, bnbos, imprison- 
ments in filthy jails, floggings, ancl pubhtJ hangmgs 

Let us give one example and have done The slave-ships were one of 
the worst evils Frequently before port was made, half the human cargo 
disappeared In order ths.t the loss might fall on the underwriters, 
captains regularly threw the negroes overboard when they were sick oi 
when the ship m a storm needed hghtemng In 1783 the underwnteis 
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brought a case to court this time one hundred and thirty-two negroes 
had been so disposed of And the court, fearful of interfermg with 
fi-yistmg trade-conditions, upheld the captam, claimmg that his act was 
not murder, nor even an 3 dihmg pumshable ' 

y§t bad conditions produce their own reaction A great hope was 
growmg m the world that these thmgs need not be so always Towards 
the middle of the century, authors began to take notice of the state of 
affairs and comment on them , by 1794 a novel appeared whose avowed 
purpose was to show society how bad things were This was Godwin’s 
Caleb Wtlhams In 1787 a Society for the Suppression of the Slave Trade 
was formed, and the next year it submitted its schemes before Parha- 
ment , though owing to the usual delay nothing was accomplished until 
1807 In 1774 John Howard, havmg spent £30,000 and travelled 50,000 
miles, exposed the hornble conditions of the jails the fees necessary for 
all the essentials of life , no beds , no samtation , fetters , jail-fever, 
which made even the courts dangerous , mnocent people awaiting trial 
for years , at the end a hangmg, or transportation (the planters m America 
paymg twenty pounds apiece for their white slaves, whose bondage lasted 
for seven or fourteen years) But mere Exposure of conditions was not 
enough Society, openly convicted of its sms, still refused to plead guilty 
John Howard could'do very httle Half a century had to pass before his 
ideas soaked mto the pubhc mmd 

Philanthropy meanwhile became thoroughly respectable and almost 
fashionable It enrolled a few too* many ‘ enthusiasts ’ to please the 
aristocracy , moreover, a certam bulk of bourgeois com was necessary 
So the Beau Monde generally limited itself to approval— perhaps at times 
heading subscription lists , while among the middle classes Society after 
Society arose to improve or prevent this or that Sunday schools, 
organized chanties, and reforms of aU sorts took up the time of the idle 
merchants’ wives and daughters, and such things even lent new purposes 
to the meetings of iSie Blue-Stockings 

We can easily poke fun at all this fnvolous bustle and discussion about 
such temble matters We can smile sadly over Arthur Young’s de- 
nunciation of tea-drmkmg,^ which was the one extravagance of the lower 
classes, and hence the obvious cause of the unbehevable mcrease m 
poverty No doubt a very large percentage of the efforts of these good 
people was foolish, fruitless, and'even harmful , however, the harm was 
only temporary, while the good has been so firmly endorsed by all the 
succeeding generations that our approval or disapproval suddenly loses 
significance 

All this philanthropy was due to the mevitable god — ^Reason Reason, 
by undermimng the supernatural, had gradually emphasized ethics to the 
exclusion of rehgion The salvation of man — on this earth at least — 
depended upon a rational observation of natural laws, and the ordering 
of them until each man should have his due Among the masses, the 
behef was aU the stronger, smcent was unformulated and subconscious 
The two great names which furthered it veie Voltaire and Rousgeau 
Voltaire’s virulent attacks on the abuses of the Church also demolished 
much of its supematurahsm, thus clearmg the way for a time when men 
could beheve m decency apart from the Church’s arbitrary ethics He 

1 Modermsts denoimce gin-drmkmg 
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was strongly reinforced by the Deists and the Encj clopedists Rousseau 
completed Voltaire’s negative work by the constructive theoiy of the 
inherent punty and nobihty of man Some echo fiom the world -wide 
myths of an ongmal Eden or Arcadia pioduced in his mind a film behef 
that man was corrupted by environment, not by anything inheient in 
himself And if man once were given a chance to live his life as he natui ally 
wished, all the meanmgless madnesses— poverty, loguery, harlotry, supoi- 
stition, courts (both royal and pohce), and fashions ’ — all would disappear 
forever ' 

Philanthropy, however, could not sati‘-fv those who saw only its bhnd- 
ness and consequent meffectiveness Theie was a still better way of 
savmg mankind, a way at once swift and thoiough, besides being a duect 
expression of the people’s will— Revolution i Mob-consciousness was grow- 
mg What might it not do * And sure enough, m 1 776, the United States, 
headed by the obviously unselfish Washington, cast off the cox rapt British 
Government How the Radicals exulted > How they anticipated their 
own emancipation fiom all horrible tyrannies > And m 1789 the Eiench 
continued the good work ' The Mfilenmum was trembhng on the hoi ivon 

Then the refugees began to'^our m with tales of hoiroi The Natural 
Man loosed in Pans was not following closelv the pastoial virtues adum- 
brated by Rousseau Somehow the old vices and miseries weie increasing 
Ihen came the September massacies of 1792, confirming the woist lepoits 
Swih things might take place in London > The reaction was complete, and 
needed only the threats of Napoleon-to give England a of Terror of 
its own 

Li the midst of all this upioai, the Church of England was peacefully 
domg httle People were tired of puiely intellectual metaphysics , while 
the philosophy of the Deists seduced many by pioviding a practical basis 
for ethics Meanwhile, neither the High Church, iich, Toiy digmtaiios, 
nor the poor, Low Church, Whig clergy could stir much enthusiasm — on 
the contrary, had not a Bishop announced that his duty was ‘ to pieach 
the Gospel and put down Enthusiasm ^ ’ In other words, ‘ Enthusiasm ’ 
was not ' correct ’ 

Much as we may smile at this (we who are almost equally intolerant 
of rehgious ‘ enthusiasm,’ whose present name is ‘ fanaticism ’), this 
attitude was a salutary self-correction of earher excesses People weie 
discovermg it tetter to have a number of religions and peace, lather than 
one rehgion and war Then m 1773, the worst source of distui banco, the 
Jesmts, were finally suppressed by a Papal Bull, having alicady been 
expelled from most cmhzed countnes The result was an immediate sense 
of rehef, a relaxation ‘ Toleration ’ became the fashion , foi once men 
were convinced that rehgious divergences would not touch then pockets 
nor blow up them kmg, they found they had no further inteiest in othei 
people’s views , so they made a virtue of them mdificeronce 

Thus in 1779, Protestant Dissenting mmisters and schoolmasters were 
no longer requmed to sign the Thirty-nme Articles, but merely to deolaie 

* It IS ounous to note, by the way, that the last of eighteenth century artiBcialitv to 
vanish WM that of the fashions Only when the SVenoh Revolution produced a certain 
amount of sentiment agamst extravagance, which caused in turn an affectation of caieles^i 
^orishness in manners and dress, did hoops and high headdresses disappear ‘ Natural 
hair, in fact came into fashion very suddenly thanks to the shortage of dour and the 
mgh tax on hair powder in 1796 
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themselves Chiistians, Protestants, and believers m both Testaments as 
the revealed will of God Theie was even some sympathy for the Cathohcs 
when the half-mad Gordon m the following year loosed a mob upon them — 
or rather upon London, which they sacked for six days In 1812 the 
Free Qhurches were kmdly allowed to share with the Estabhshed Church 
its legal protection from disturbance In 1813 it was declared no blas- 
phemy to deny the Tnmty — ^which put all Umtanans much at their ease 
And so the Church contmued, gradually moving towards toleration and 
rational utilitanamsm 

,3But tbia sort of t hing could not satisfy those who needed more mtimate 
rehgious experiences The exclusion — or at least the neglect — of super- 
naturalism left oertam hypersensitive natures cold Inevitably vanous 
sects and heresies appeared, some extremely sensational, others merely 
freakish, all more or less cheaply mystical As the Church climg to 
Reason and cast out Faith, so these m their turn exalted Faith and 
rejected all Reason utterly 

One movement, at least, reached huge proportions, and won pubhc 
respect, even awakening in the Chuich itself a sense of necessity of the 
veiy tiungs which it was trying to fule out of life This was 
Methodism, as taught by John Wesley (1703-1791) and George Whitefield 
(1714-1770) 

John Wesley, descendant of a Ime of clergymen, was brought up m a 
very devout family (where, sigmficantly, occurred one of the most famous 
cases of a poltergeist) At Oxford he and his fnends reacted agamst the 
customary foppery and dissipation, winmng the name of ‘ Methodists ’ 
fiom their punctihous observance of rules and ntuals In 1735 John and 
Bis brother embarked for Georgia to do missionary woik among the 
Indians On the voyage they were much impressed by the courage of 
certain Moravians , then, m the streets of Savannah, John met a Moravian 
pastor named Spangenberg 

‘ Do you know Jesus Chnst * ’ asked Spangenberg 
‘ I know he is the Saviour of the world ’ 

‘ True, but do you know he has saved you * ’ 

‘ I hope he has died to save me,’ was Wesley’s orthodox reply But 
Spangenberg repeated 

‘ Do you yourself know * ’ 

Wesley said he did, and that evemng decided he didn’t And appar- 
ently for the first time m that century, an Englishman discovered that the 
diama of the Christ is repeated in every soul i The would-be Converter 
was converted 

” Meanwble an Oxford fnend of his, George Whitefield, began Revival 
Preaching in its most thnUmg form Throughout his whole mimstry he 
averaged ten sermons a week In New England he went so far as to 
become a pubhc nuisance, dividing families, stirrmg up the servants 
agamst their ungodly masters, and raihng agamst the ‘ unconverted ’ 
clergy What wonder, then, thah on his joining Wesley m England, the 
bishops began to protest and forbid ^ enthusiasm ’ ^ But it was too late 
Demed a parish, John Wesley took the woild as a substitute In 1742, 
refused the use of his father’s pulpit, he preached m the churchyard from 
his father’s tomb The meetmgs spread amid great excitement Often 
the preacher’s voice was quite drowned by the cnes and convukions of the 

B 
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penitents The iincontrollable sobs of a conveit quicklj infected all 
those nearby Scoffing bystanders were suddenly stj uck to earth, where 
they rolled repentmg m the mud There weie faiiitmgs, convulsions, 
possessions, ecstasies, and all the usual marks of lehgious hystena 
Orthodox pulpits and pamphleteers designated these meetings as^legiti- 
mate sport for the mob , but Wesley always seems to have converted the 
foremost assailants before he was seriously huit Thousands gatheied to 
see the excitement , and surpnsmg pioportions weic overwhelmed by the 
discovery of a Voice m their own hearts 

It IS not hard to beheve these indubitable facts when we lemember 
how unsatisfactory the Estabhshed Church was to all those who sought for 
supematurahsm That mstmct is meradicable The ultimate effect of 
Wesleyan Methodism was good , it brought into the Church a new life, 
a new care for mdividual souls, a new responsibihty m the hieraichy, a 
new respect for ‘ enthusiasm,’ and an interest in pioblems which were 
spiritual rather than mtellectual 

Less spectacular, yet also endurmg to this day, was the sect due to 
Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1772) This piomment scientist began to 
have visions at the age of fiftf-five, wheieupon he devoted his life to the 
esposition of the doctrmes which the spiiits levealed He developed 
vanous rare psychical gifts, such as telepathy and clauvoyanco Among 
other thmgs, he taught that the Bible should be mtoipicted spiutually, 
not hteraUy (developmg an elaborate system of correspondences, by which 
all material objects were symbols of higher truths) , that Jesus was the 
only God , and that m 1767 a spiritual Last Judgment took place, which 
restored moral freedom to mankmd, being a New Dispensation 

There were many other sects Behmenists, who studied the fascinating 
but obscure works of Jakob Behme, a German cobbler of the early 
seventeenth century, the Irvingites , andmnumerablo sects of Illuminati, 
Thaumaturgists, ‘French Prophets,’ Kabahsts, Plulalctheans, Rosi- 
crucians, Neoromantists, and so forth , all of which were unbalanced and 
ephemeral One of the last of the paranoiacs was the prophetess Joaima 
Southoott (1750-1814), who claimed to have experienced an Immaculate 
Conception, but her ‘ pregnancy ’ was discoveied to be nothing but drop^ 
of which she died 

"It may readily be seen that this age of wars, social distuibances, 
Matenahsm, offset by obscure false piophets, was no age for the arts 
Pamtmg, to be sure, was cultivated, for it catered to the nch through a 
senes of fine portraitists Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Lawience, 
and others In 1768 the Royal Academy was founded, with Reynolds as 
president The abouunable poetry of the times must be dealt with in the 
ensumg chapter As for music, m spite of Handel (1685-1759), it was no 
occupation for a gentleman Fiddlmg, according to Lord Chesterfield, 
might be paid for, but certainly not practised Even as late as 1840, 
an Oxford undergraduate was hissed from the stage for bemg so unmanly 
as to try to play the piano m pubhe 

The tunes, m short, were absolutely against Blake, and he was not the 
man to submit to them Rather than accept conditions as they were, 
he endeavoured to remodel them to his heart’s desire, and this very atti- 
tude, predestmed to failure, qmckly cut him off from contemporary life 
Here his mysticism aided him to cieate his own universe So he may be 
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loughly defined as a ladioal gradually finding kunself through a powerful 
rehgious impulse 

His attitude towards war was tjTpical He was a bom fighter , and 
his Poetical Sketches contain some of the few good patriotic verses in 
“Rngliy li hterature King Edward the Third is entirely concerned with the 
glories of Crecy The Prologue to King J ohn and A War Song to Engluh- 
men also celebrate the joys of just battle But already some reaction 
IS traceable ‘ The Kings and Nobles of the Land have done it > ’ he 
protests , and in another place ‘ O what have kmgs to answer for i ’ 

His views of war at this eaily time resolve to this rather naive formula 
that man has always the right of revolt against tyranny, however horrible 
warfare itself may seem , but war m the mterests of tyrants is mdef ensible 

Then certam personal experiences began to develop doubts about any 
war whatsoever Early m life he went on a saihng and sketchmg ex- 
pedition to Upnore Castle on the Medway with the artist Stothard and a 
Mr Ogleby Some soldiers came upon them, insisted that they were 
mapmakmg French spies, and detained them until they were identified 
by the Royal Academy Such an incident could not fail to have some 
effect on any lover of hberfcy ^ 

Then about 179Q he got m with the radicals who centered round the 
pubhsher Johnson At their hteraiy dinners he met Tom Tame, Grodwm, 
Mary Wollstonecraft, Dr Pnestley, and several others Blake announced 
himself a ‘ Liberty Boy ’ and sported a red cap m the streets to show his 
approval of the Amencans and the French Such an attitude was growmg 
steadily more and more dangerous Nevertheless he wrote a poem on 
The French Revolution, the first Book of which Johnson planned to publish 
m 1791 This was the year when all the radical societies banqueted on 
the 14th of July m commemoration of the fall of the Bastille One result 
was an anti-radical four days’ not at Birmingham, m which Dr Pnestley’s 
house was burned 

Then came the *September Massacres m Pans, when 1086 prisoners 
were butchered At once Blake’s views swung defimtely mto Pacifism 
He mdignantly threw off the Red Cap and abandoned his poem. The 
French Revolution, smce thmgs were gomg just contrary to his Prophecy 
A reign of terror swept over London, dunng which Blake’s prompt 
common-sense saved Tom Pame’s life by wammg him to leave the country 
at once, without even retummg to his lodgmgs They never saw each 
other agam 

From this year to his death, Blake firmly refused to admit any warfara 
but warfare of the mmd ‘ God never makes one man murder another, 
nor one nation,’ he wrote m his annotations on Bishop Watson (1798) 
And much later, m the Jerusalem (43 41-43) he developed the idea 

For the Soldier who fights for Truth calls his enemy his brother 
They fight and contend for hfe, and not for eternal death , 

But here the Soldier strikes, & a dead corse falls at Lis feet 

In 1793 aU the thinkers were puzzhng over the salvation of the world 
Most of them, with admirable common-sense, sought it m an analysis of 

^ Mrs Bray, Life of Thomas Stothard, B A (London, 1861), p 20 This incident 
occurred between 1780 and 1782, for Blake met Stothard in 1780, and the Peace of 
Versailles was signed January 1783 
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society , but Blake, with less common-sense and more wisdom, sought it 
m the human soul itself And sick as ho was,^ in this yeai began the 
famous senes of the Lambeth booklets 

PiTe years later, Blake found his views still incompatible with those 
of the pubhc ‘ To defend the Bible in this yeai 179S w^ould cost g man 
his hfe,’ he bitterly noted in his copy of Bishop Watson’s Apoloqy far the 
Bible. Johnson was then givmg his weekly dinners in jail What use 
to preach brotherly love when it was automaiicallj' denounced as 

tiPCdiSOH ^ 

Two years later, m September 1800, when the Scaicitv Riots were at 
thei r height, he moved from London to the seclusion of Relpham, by the 
ocean Yet even here he was not safe , foi just aftei wai was declaied 
on Napoleon (May 18, 1803), Blake was foiced to inn a diunkcn soldier 
out of his garden This soldier (named Scohcld— a name we shall meet 
again m Blake’s Miltm, and Jerusalem) with the customaiy aiiogance and 
spite of the lowest of his class entered a charge of sedition against him, 
filaiming that Blake shouted all mannei of treasons wdiile lunnmg him out 
of the garden ^ 

As a matter of fact, Blake by now had lost the last vestiges of sympathy 
for the mihtanstic French We know this fiom his unfinished poem Now 
Art has lost its menial charm and a passage in the MS Book inspued, no 
doubt, by Napoleon’s theft of ait objects 

Let us teach Bonaparte and whomsoever else it niiv com ern th il it is not Vita 
that follow and attend upon Empire, but Empiie that atttncls upon and follows 
the Arts 

Nevertheless Blake was m great dangei Wlnt court w.is to believe 
a citizen agamst a soldiei, especially when the citi/en w.is known to be an 
Enthusiast, a Radical, and a wearer of the hated Red Cap ’ Jt is even 
qmte possible that this was a trap laid by the Govoniincnt in which to 
catch Blake , mdeed, he himself thought so But Bldke escaped aftei all 
For the Great Man of the neighbouihood. Squire Hayley, appeared m 
court, though seriously mconvemenced by a fall from a horse (due not to 
bad horsemanship, but to the horse’s fnght at the sudden fulling of the 
umbrella which Hayley always held over him when nding) , and the 
testimony of the Great Man, backed by Blake’s own earnest honesty, 
obtamed an acquittal which the court-room applauded loudly 

30ien Blake buned himself m London, to ignore wais and politics for 
the rest of his hfe, What though Napoleon projected an invasion of 
England m 1804 ' Hand-bills were posted , voluntoeis weio drilled , 
clergy and poets combmed m exalting patriotism , societies were foimed 
to listen to all pubhc conversations and detect spies and traitois , but 
Blake was concerned with greater matters, for he was beginning the 
engravmg of his two epics, Milton, and Jerusalem 

Blake even^blamed Jesus for bemg ebneemed with pohtics ‘ He was 
WTrong iq suffermg Him self to be crucified He should not have attacked 
the Government He had no busmess in such matters ’ ® 

Perhaps we should make exceptions In 1806 Blake addressed the 
dedicatory verses of his illustrations to Blair’s Grave to stodgy Queen 

J y®®™ And if I live one it will be a Wonder June 

1793 —M8 Book * H 0 E , Deo 10. 182S 
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Charlotte Like all such verses, they have nothing of the patroness in 
them , and we might add that they were certainly the most beautiful 
t.Tiinga which evei were connected with her 

Moreover, we find evidences of a hidden indignation breaking out m 
piiva^ie notes, or even in poetical passages On the 96th page of the 
MS Book, across the fiist sketch for the Creator, is copied (apparently 
from some Birmingham newspaper) a poem bitterly attacking the British 
for the bombardment of Copenhagen Agam, m transferrmg vanous 
hues from The Four Zoas to Jerusalem, he mserted the following protest 
against conscription and the press-gang 

We were earned away in thousands from London, & m tens 
Of thousands from Westmmster & Marybone m sbps clos’d up 
Chain’d hand & foot, compell’d to fight under the iron whips 
Of our captains, fearmg our ofibcers more than the enemy 

The Established Church was haidly more worthy of Blake’s respect 
than the State 

Havmg been brought up under Swedenborgian doctnnes, m 1789 he 
with his wife signed an affirmation approving the establishment of a 
New Jerusalem Church ^ _ Then, a few years later, he cast Swedenborgs 
off, in The Marrtage of Heaven and Hell ® 

Now hear a plam fact Swedenborg has not written one new truth Now hear 
another he has written all the old falsehoods 

• 

The same volume shows a peering into many other books which dealt 
with the cultivation of the mystical faculty Gathermg all evidence 
together, these seem to have been the Bible, the Kabala, the Bhagvat-Qeetaf 
Plato, Porphyry, Hermes Trismegistus, Paiacelsus, Cornelius Agxippa, 
Jakob ^iBohme, later Dante, St Teresa, Madame Guyon, and probably 
the Gnostics, Henry More and Thomas Vaughan Blake was, m short, 
a religious radical trying to find himself by communion with all the great 
dead He was out of sympathy with the times, discovering error mixed 
with truth everywhere, until at last he established an individual rehgion 
of his own He was always tolerant, even towards the doctrmes he 
detested the most One of these was Deism , yet m the Watson margmaha 
we find him defendmg its most outrageous exponent, Tom Pame, agamst 
a bishop And indeed, he himseh accepted the Deistic views of prophets 
and muacles 

The manner of a miracle bemg performed is in modern tunes considered as an 
arbitrary command of the agent upon the patient, but this is an unpossibihty, not 
a miracle Is it a greater miracle to feed five thousand men with five loaves than 
to overthrow aU the armies of Europe with a small pamphlet [^] Look over the 
events of your own life & if you do not find that you have both done such miracles 
& lived by them you do not see as I do ® 


1 Notes and Queries, April 10 1915 Their signatures are the thirteenth and fourteenth 
of the eighteen signatures in the MS Minute Bool of the Great Eastoheap Society, which 
had been meeting informally since Dec 5, 1783 

2 The Marriage is usually dated 1790, but for vanous reasons (discussed in a following 
chapter) I feel that it must have been written later It hardly seems likely that in one 
year Blake favoured the estabhshment of a Swedenborgian church, and in the very next 
year uttered such pronouncements agamst its prophet 

2 Marginalia to Bishop Watson s Apology for the Bible, pp 12 13 
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Voltaire was another Deist agamst whom Blake flung many harsh 
words , yet what is eventually juster than his lemaik 

I have had much intercourse with Voltaire, and he said to me I blasphemed 
the Son of Man, and it shaU be forgiven me But they (the enemies of Voltaire) 
blasphemed the Holy Ghost m me, and it shall not be forgiven them 

The cult of Classicism was another thing against which Blake violently 
protested , yet again he summed up the situation in one 3 ust sente nee 

If Morality was Christianity, Socrates was the Saviour " 

Even towards his friends Blake was keenly critical Dr Tliointon, 
who had employed Blake as one of the illustratois foi a new edition of 
Virgil, pubhshed The Lord's Prayer, New Translated in 1827 Blake was 
thoroughly disgusted with the materialism and lack of spmtual insight 
displayed by the scholai , so, as usual, he covered the pages of the 
pamphlet with mdignant annotations 

Tbs IS saying the Lord’s Prayer Backwards, which they say Raises the devil 

Then he adds his own ' translation ’ of Di Thornton’s translation 

Dr Thornton’s Tory Translation translated out of its disguise m the Classical 
or Scotch language into the vulgar Enghsh 

Our Rather Augustus Caesar, who art m this thy Suhstantul Astronomical 
Telescopic heavens, 

Holmess to thy name or title & reveiencc to thy Shadow Thy Kingship come 
upon Earth first & then in Heaven Give us day by day our Real, substantial, 
money-bought, taxed Bread Deliver [us] from the Holy Ghost so we can [’ tax 
everything that] cannot be taxed foigive all debts and taxes between Caesar and 
us and one another 

Lead us not to read the Bible, but let our Bible be \ ngil and Shakespeare, and 
dehver us from Poverty in Jesus that over one ] 

For tbne is the Kingship, or Allegono Godship, and the Power, or War, and 
the Glory, or Law, Ages after Ages, in thy descendants, for God is only an Allegory 
of Kings and nothmg else Amen , 

Not satisfied with the bite of this, Blake scatteied here and there 
several other bits of mdignant paraphrase , then, fearing perhaps that 
some reader in the future might not understand, he inserted, by way of 
counterblast, his own intense version of the Lord’s Prayer ^ 

Jesus our[s], to thee who art in thy Heavens call’d by thy Name the Holy Ghost, 
thy Kingdom on Earth is Not, nor thy Will done, but Satan’s Will who is the God 
of tbs World (the Accuser Let bs Judgment be Forgiveness that he may be 
consumed on bs own Tbone) ^ Give us tbs Eternal Day our own right spn itual] 
Bread Take] away Money, a Value or Price, or Debtor[’s] Tax Leave us 

1 H 0 E , Peb 18, 1826 - -- 

2 Laocoon plate, repeated also in the Thornton maiginaha 

® Mr E J Elhs in The Bml Blake (London, 1907) piintod practically all Ihc 9 hornton 
margmaha, hut unaccountably omitted tbs Perhaps he did this because the prayer is 
scribbled Very illegibly m pencil, and is much smudged by time Only 'w ith iho greatest 
difficulty was I able to decipher some of the words Moreover, certain phrases run up the 
side of the page, detaching themselves entirely from the rest of the text Blake himself 
recopied two of the illegible hues All the margfnaha which I quote have been transcrilied 
from the original pamphlet with the kind permission of Hr Henry Huntington, the 
present owner 

* All m the parenthesis is run up on the nght hand margin, apparently as an afterthought 
Opposite, on p 2, is another version of this sentence ^Give us the Bread that is 
our due ^ Right by taking away Money or a Price or Tax upon what is Common to all 
m thy Kingdom The te:rt of the Prayer (p 3) here again rims up on to the margin, 
eontiuumg as a[n] hour all the time [? 1 Everythmg has as much right to Etonial 
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not m Parsimon[ 7 ], Satan’s Kingdom , liberate us from the Natural Man ^ of 
Satan’s Kingdom For Tbine is the Kingdom & the Power & the Glory & not 
Caesar’s or Satan’s Amen 

In his Milton y Blake had already summed up the ecclesiastic history of 
his times very characteristically 

Eemember how Calvin and Luther in fury premature 
Sow’d War and stern division between Papists k Protestants 
Let it not be so now 0 go not forth into Martyrdoms k Wars * ^ 
Milton’s Religion ^ is the cause , there is no end to destruction 
Seeing the Churches at their Period in terror k despair, 

Eahab ^ created Yoltaire , Tirzah ® created Eousseau 
Asserting the Self-righteousness against the Universal Saviour, 

Mocking the Confessors k Mart 3 rcs, claiming Self-righteousness, 

With cruel Virtue making War upon the Lamb’s Redeemed 
To perpetuate War k Glory, to perpetuate the Laws of Sm 
They perverted Swedenborg’s Visions m Beulah k m Ulro,® 

To destroy Jerusalem as a Harlot k her Sons as Reprobates, 

To raise up Mystery the Virgin Harlot, Mother of War, 

Babylon the Great, the Abomination gi Desolation 

0 Swedenborg ^ strongest of men, the Samson shorn by the Churches, 

Shewing the Transgresors m Hell, the proud Wamors in Heaven, 

Heaven as a Punisher, k Hell as One under Pumshment 

With Laws from Plato k his Greeks to renew the Trojan Gods 

In Albion k to deny the value of the Saviour’s blood 

But then X [Rintrah] rais’d up Whitefield, Palamabron rais’d up Wesley,^ 

And these are the cries of the Churches before the two Witnesses, 

Faith in God the dear Saviour who took on the hkeness of men 
, Becoming obedient to death, even the death of the Cross, 

The Witnesses he dead in the Street of the Great City 

No Faith is in all the Earth the Book of God is trodden under Foot ^ ® 

^^Blake’s meanmg is clear The cult of reason grew so powerful that 
even Swedenborg w^s overcome by it, and rewrote ‘ all the old falsehoods 
but at last the reaction came, and the Methodists proclaimed the authoiity 
of Faith However, this approval of Methodism is qualified, for in this 
same book Blake inverted their whole classification of mankind, putting 
the Elect in the class of Satan, for ‘ tjiey cannot Believe in Eternal Life 
Except by Miracle & a New Birth ^ 

Blake’s gradual process was towards catholicity, even towards 
Catholicism, though he always remained separated from it by several 
senousTieresies In his old age ^ he had a sentimental liking for the 

Life as God who is the breast of Man The Accusation His Judgment shall be Forgive- 
ness that he may be consumed on Ins own Throne ’ The last sentence is evidentjly a 
repetition for the sake of clarifying the text 

^ The Natural Man is Rousseau^s Natural Man, the matenalistio worshipper of Nature 
« Mtlton, 22 47 49 

® Milton, the only great rehgious poet of his century entirely without Mysticism, 
exalted Reason as the supreme authonty over man 

* Rahab the spirit of licence ® Tirzah, the spirit of restriction 

® ‘ Visions in Beulah & in Ulro ’ are his doctrmes on the sexual life and the world 
of matter ’ Rmtrah is the spirit of Wrath, Palamabron is Pity 

s M^lton, 20 39 60 ^ M^Uon, 25 33-34 

This point has been made, then ingenuously over elaborated, m Mr Charles Gardner’s 
Blake the Man (London, 1919) To the end Blake rejected miracles and prophets (in the 
accepted sense) hated all outward eeremomes and priesthoods, believed that Creation 
was evil, caricatured the Pope, mocked at the Immaculate Conception, and in the Dante 
illustrations he represented Manolatry as a most insidious error 
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Romish Church ’ because it was ‘ the only one which taught the forgive- 
ness of sms ’ 1 But at the last he asked to he buned in the Church of 
England, which, after all, he seemed to have felt the nearest to him 

He had some sympathy foi the rehgious cranks of the period, since they 
smcerely exalted Faith above Reason, but he never took them too 
seriously Of Edward Irving (1742-1834), founder of the ‘Catholic 
Apostohc Church,’ where ‘ pentecostal tongues ’ weie cultivated Blake 
told Crabb Robmson ‘ He is a highly gifted man— he is a sent man— 
but they who are sent sometimes go further than they ought ’ On J oanna 
Southcott, Blake wrote one of his sarcastic and ambiguous epigiams 
Two hnes in the M'lJton (36 14 16) dispose of such psychopaths 

They [Inspirations] could not step into Vegetable Worlds without becommg 
The enemies of Humamty except m a Female Form 

That IS, when Inspiration descends into the world of matter, it must 
be productive (Female), oi it is a great danger to the recipients Every 
one has seen queer people who have become so because they cannot 
express themselves ® 

There was, however, one avowed Occultist, with whom Blake became 
very mtimate This was John Varley, a dehcate landscape painter and 
an ardent astrologist, whose predictions came tiue often enough to worry 
some people Varley was convinced that Blake was a medium Blake, as 
was his custom, did not attempt to explam the nature of aitistic mspiiation 
to one who had not mstmctively understood , instead, he rathei en- 
couraged Valley’s behefs by drawmg a senes of Visionary Heads ’ fi om 
invisible sitters The humour of the situation would be obvious enough, 
even without LmneU’s sketch of the two,^ which shows Varley in the 
nudst of an exalted argument, wMe Blake sits back with a ciyptic smile 
Varley reproduced Blake’s Ghost of a Flea m A Treatise on Zodiacal 
Physiognomy (London, 1828) The effect he had on Blake’s woik is 
untraceable, except m a certain respect for astrology » 

This covers briefly Blake’s attitude towards Chuich and State What 
other minor pomts there were will be dealt with as they turn up in hia 
wntmgs 

^ Gilchrist, ch \xxv 

2 The Bill of Dreams, by Arthur M^clien (London, 1007), is an exquisite novel dealing 
with this very subject 

* Varley was perhaps the first, and certainly not the last, to think Blake a medium 
The question will be dealt with m detail m Chapter xxviii 

^ A W Story, JUfe of John Linnell (London, 1892), Keynes, p 318 



CHAPTER III 

IMPERISHABLE SKETCHES 

Tlie following sketches were the production of untutored youth, commenced in 
his twelfth, and occasionally resumed by the author until his twentieth year, 
since which time, his talents having been wholly directed to the attainment of 
excellence in his profession, he has been deprived of the leisure lequisite to such 
revisal of these sheets as might have rendered them less unfit to meet the public 
eye Conscious of the irregularities and defects to be found in almost every page, 
his friends have still believed that they possessed a poetical originality which 
merited some respite from oblivion These, their opinions, remain, however to 
be reproved or confirmed by a less partial public 

— AdvetUsemeni to the ‘Poetical Sketches ’ 

IisT 1744 Pope died, leaving to the world wliat was considered a priceless 
poetic heritage This heritage consisted mainly in neat formulae by 
which anything might be turned into verse They conferred elegance 
upon the most homely subjects , added a snap — almost a briUiance — 
to the dullest ideas , were just stimulating enough to exercise the intellect 
without requiring l}oo much of it , and, best of all, gave the critics a great 
chance to justify then existence 

As a result, the Age of Prose was almost smothered m verse The 
mob always rejoice^ m formulae , the genius usually tries to escape from 
them In vulgaiizing poetic technique. Pope had created a school of 
verse predestined to extmotion , for none could iival his gemus He 
was the climax of the reaction fiom seventeenth-century irregularity 
He had made hard*, smooth, and ghttering the colloquial and varied 
style of Dryden , he had made elegant the famihar style of Swift and his 
period He had vsrritten satire, didactics, critiques, and society verse so 
astomshmgly well that no one could compete Advance seemed wholly 
impossible , therefore everybody tried imitation 

' Bnng out number, weight, and measure in a year of dearth,’ noted 
Blake dryly Indeed, perhaps it was to be expected that the profound 
exuberance which had poured forth the various poetry of the two pre- 
cedmg centuries must some time be exhausted But there were obvious 
causes for this cessation of inspiration Besides the standardization of 
technique, there was something yet deeper ^the denial of imagination, 
which IS the source itself of poetic beauty Reason was pre-eminent , 
reason was establishing a great prose , but reason was also doing its 
respectable best against verse of all kinds / 

We are not surprised, then, to find that the majority of verse wntten 
in Pope’s day and after was frankly derivative Dryden had bravely 
tried his hand at bringmg Chaucer, Shakspere, and Milton up to fashionable 
requirements , and he had set a bad example Translations from the 
classics, ' imitations ’ of Milton, Spenser, and Pope himself, satires, 
critiques — ^all these depended on onginals, and demonstrated the lack of 
poetic initiative 
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Of such, 'work, only satire accomplished much, and then only when it 
transcended its predecessor Apparently the substitution of coffee- 
houses for Mermaid Taverns sharpened the wits, but left the inner spirit 
unstimulated Yet The Ewpe of the Loci flies surpnsmgly near to a high 
place on Parnassus, and we aie really not too much interested to leain 
who Behnda really was We do not find it necessary to trace the origmals 
of TheDunciad A knowledge of Philhps is not essential to enjoy Gay’s 
Shepherd’s Week , we are rather bored at the burlesques of classical 
quotations m his Tnma There is somethmg of real life in these things — 
human life, as distmgmshed from the accidents which inspiied them In 
prose, satire managed to break away completely Joseph Andrews 
became a senous book But m poetry, satire never was quite so com- 
pletely emancipated The reahstic school of verse was not for 
this age 

Of course there were senous works wntten m verse , but agam the 
Georgian poets usually blundered fatally m selectmg pohtics and didactics 
for major themes Neither of these has ever been notable mspiration , 
and satire was always close at hand to answer dull epic with mock-heroic, 
pohtical panegyric was equafly extravagant abuse Yet none the less, 
the didactic school managed to produce The Deserted.V%llage, the E's'^ay on 
Man, and some poems of the melancholy school, notably the Elegy %n a 
Country Church yard 

It IS difficult for us to reahze how bad was the average lun of veise in 
those days, because what we read of it has been caiefully selected Dming 
Blake’s lifetime, theie were four laureates William Whitehead, Thomas 
Warton, Henry James Pye, and Robert Southey , only two of whom are 
of any mterest to scholars, and only one of whom is still road Southey’s 
verse has lasted a century— some of it , yet tho only thing of his which 
seems likely to attam immortality is a bit of prose which few people know 
he wrote — ^the nursery tale of The Three Bears ^ 

But it may well be objected that the laureatesEip was m disiepute, 
thanks to the gibes of Dryden and Pope, and consequently is no fan test 
of poetic ment those days Turmng from royal to popular approval then, 
we fin d two poets of Blake’s own day highly lauded They were Erasmus 
Darwm who, ra spite of his Loves of the Plants, remains best known as 
a grandfather , and Wilham Hayley, whose Tnumphs of Temper ran 
through an unusual number of editions, and yet who is remembeied now 
merely because he was kmd to Blake 

(^f course, m spite of contemporary taste, there was still a certain cult 
of the imagmation, and here we find the real poets / Gray, the Latmist, 
woke ‘ the Gothic Harp’s temfic fire ’ with vanous Scandinavian poems 
such as The Fated Sisters and The Descent of Odin Wfiliam Collins, the 
Grecian, wrote an Ode on Popular Superstitions of the Highlands Di 
Johnson found these two writers equally affected and unmoral , and in 
echomg his times he perhaps explams why Gray ‘ never spoke out,’ and 
why GoUms, equally hmited m output, finally went mad Maepherson’s 
Ossian revived primitive terrors and was denounced as forgery, though it 
swept aU Europe , Chatterton’s poems were also denounced for the same 
reason — ^he committed suicide Bishop Percy’s Rdiques escaped, largely 
as a cunosity The saner romanticists (or rather, pre-romanticists) 
^ The Doctor » quarto ed , p 327 
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followed the example of the Wartons, one of whom affected the Pleasures 
of Melancholy and was fashionable, the other of whom pohtely praised 
Enthusiasm, only to be rebuked by laureate Whitehead m a counter- 
ode The cult of melancholy mdeed became popular in such efforts 
as Blaar’s dreary Grave, and internationally famous m Young’s equally 
dreary Night Thoughts , but Enthusiasm was essentially inooireot — 
even Crabbe was censured for mentiomng heaven and hell in his 
discourses 

By Blake’s day it was clearly evident that the mistaken impulses 
which had made eighteenth-century poetry were already exhausted The 
didactic had sunk to such feeble efforts as the Triumphs of Temper , the 
classical and realistic to the Loves of the Plants — a senes of scientific notes 
copiously spnnkled with feeble goddesses , the rococo to such siUy stuff 
as the productions of the Della Cruscan school Naturally Blake turned 
from all this, and even from the penod which preceded it 'We may trace 
in his work a Ime of Gay’s, a metaphor of Dryden’s, a picture from Dyer , 
we feel Gray once or twice — Chatterton, possibly — ^Macpherson certainly , 
we catch echoes from the hjmns of Watts ^and the Wesleys , but of the 
great Alexander himself there is absolutely nothmg Even when Blake 
takes up some form ‘tjha't Pope had pohshed particularly well — such as the 
heroic quatrams of The Little Bloch Boy — ^Blake does it with a naive 
ignoimg of his predecessor In fact, Blake had a habit of domg things 
differently, which makes the tracmg of his hterary history somewhat 
difficult He may take a subject from Gray or Goldsrmth, but only to 
treat it in a wholly new way Yet from his early poems, it is fairly easy 
to see what he had been readmg 

In the very first of the Poetical Sketches we find the i nfl uence of Milton 
— an influence that Blake was to cultivate to the end of his career 
Milton, poet and revolutiomst i Milton, explorer of heaven and hell ’ 
In Blake’s day, he was still remembered and imitated, but his verbal 
magmficence had become an mvolved pomposity, his intense and sensitive 
rhythms were smoothed out mto correct decasyllabics Blake reversed 
this by simphfymg the verbiage and mvolvmg the metre Shakspere 
(as was thought i) had abohshed rhyme m the theatre , Milton had done 
the same for the epic , now Blake took the same step for the lync, and 
wrote a number of pieces, Collmsian m substance, but neo-Miltomc m 
manner So much foi rhyme , but metre was a teasmg thmg usually 
smgsong, yet not easily abolished Therefore Blake tried smoother and 
subtler metres which changed before one’s eyes at the whim of the mood 
And thus^ Blake was led back to the great lyricists of the seventeenth 
century Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Wilham Shakspere 
‘Shakspere was a real discovery of Blake’s Of couise his name was 
perfectly familiax to the scholars, who had done their duty to the pubhc 
m the form of various editions of the plays , but it was still possible to be 
Ignorant that Shakspere wrote sonnets and other poems Dr Malkm m 
1806 noted that ‘ these poems, now httle read, were favourite studies of 
Mr Blake’s early days ’ ^ But Blake did more than lead them he was 
the fibrst to return to their way of seeing and feehng j He was the first 

^ Of Edward Bysshe’s Art of Bnghsh Poetry § 7 ‘ Shakespear, to avoid the trouble- 

some CoDBtramt of Rhyme was the first who invented [blank verse] ’ 

2 B H Malkm, A Path&Pe Memoirs of his Child, p xxxiv 
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to re-establish m hterature the ecstasy, the fresh music of the imagination 
And thus he was m the front rank of those who were to rescue Bnghsh 
poetry from the decadence of the eighteenth century 

Less felicitous was the influence of Ossian Nobody was able to 
escape Ossian m those days Blake thought that he saw possibilities m 
subtihzang metie by following Maepherson’s method of pimting unrhymed 
metres as prose Such an expenment was The Passions,^ a work Blake 
never published , such were other bits which appeared in his fiist volume 
But thereafter, though he retained the Ossianic septenaiy, Blake dropped 
the custom of pnnting it as prose But aside fiom techmque, the cloudy, 
raw supematurahsm was extremely appealing to Blake it completely 
dommates a few of the early poems, and sometimes reappears for a biief 
mstant m the first of the Prophetic Books 

Comcident with the decay of poetry in the eighteenth century had 
been the nse of the Blue Stockings On the last day of the year 1711, 
Addison had boasted m his Spectator ‘ As, on the one Side, my Paper 
has not m it a smgle Word of News, a Reflection m Pohticks, nor a Stroke 
of Party , so, on the other, there aie no fashionable Touches of Infidelity, 
no obscene Ideas, no Sat 3 rrs upon Priesthood, Mairiage, and the like 
popular Topicks of Ridicule , no private Scandal, nor any thing that may 
tend to the Defamation of particular Peisons, Pamihes, or Societies ’ , 
and half a century later this had become the ideal of many learned ladies 
They were tired of bemg considered so far the infenois of men that it was 
immodest to admit that they could read Latin , they weie sickened by 
the intemunable gambhng and gallantry which dominated their homes 
About 1760 Mrs Vesey, daughter of a bishop, and wife of a member of 
the Irish Parhament, made the first attempt of her time to unite cultui e 
and society ^ She succeeded agamst all expectations , and soon the 
‘ Blue Stockings ’ (as they were called, from one gentleman’s worsted 
hosiery) found followers everywhere Mis Vesey’s Blue Room became 
famous , stiU more so Mrs Montagu’s Chmese Room , and the eight- 
tongued Mrs Carter fearlessly elaborated the conversation Although 
cards could not be thought of, and wme was generally replaced by 
lemonade, tea, coffee, or orgeat, they managed to enjoy themselves fie- 
quently tiU past eleven, without the mtrusion of pohtics or scandal They 
cultivated gemuses the ‘ Queen of the Blues,’ Mrs Montagu, was also 
dubbed ‘ the female Maecenas of Hill Street ’ Noi were their efforts 
wasted the great Dr Johnson graced these ‘ petticoateiies,’ also Walpole, 
Burke, Hannah More, Fanny Buniey, besides many otheis whose names 
are not yet forgotten J 

Durmg their best period, 1770-1785, William Blake was taken up by 
such a set The once celebrated Mrs Mathews and her husband, the 
Reverend Henry Mathews, held their circle at iV Rathbone Place, in a 
stiange room whose wmdows were pamted in mutation of stained glass, 
and whose walls were decorated by the sculptor Flaxman * with models 
m putty and sand, of figures m mches m the Gothic manner ’ Even the 
furmture was entirely ‘ ornamented to accoid with the appeaiance of 

^ Published m the Monthly Remew for August 1903 and m E J Ellis’s edition of 
Blake, vol i pp xxv-xxx In both these printings the prose form has been reairangi d 
as verse The nature of the imagery would suggest that this poem is earher than anythmg 
in the Poetw<R, Sketches , hence it must have been written prior to 1777, though it is usually 
dated later 
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those of antiquity ’ ^ Mrs Montagu, Mrs Carter, Hannah More, and all 
the rest were familiars , and here came WiUiam Blake and his newly 
wedded wife, the ignoiant Catherine, piloted by Plaxman Here also 
came Nollekens Smith, then eighteen, who recorded hearing Blake smg 
variou*:^ poems, while musical professors eagerly noted down the airs 

Mrs Mathews was thrilled by these strange poems , Plaxman was 
pleased at the success of his protege , and soon he and the Reverend Henry 
Mathews spht the cost of printmg the poems The unbound sheets were 
given Blake to deal with as he liked , and strangely enough, he never 
did anything with them ' The proofs were not carefully corrected , the 
volume itself was never regularly published , no critic ever seems to have 
received a copy , and Blake himseM never even put the title on his lists 
of Books for Sale As a result, this volume is one of the prizes of book 
collectors ^ 

Why was it that Blake did not like his book ^ The reason is simple 
all the poems were ‘ the production of untutored youth, commenced in his 
twelfth, and occasionally resumed by the author till his twentieth year,’ 
to quote the AdverUsement Why, then, did^he allow them to be printed ^ 
But what young poet could resist the opportunity of havmg his first book 
appear at no expense^to himself ^ No doubt he felt overpersuaded the 
title PoeUcal Sketches and the modest AdverUsement (when was Blake ever 
modest without meamng to be all point this way And seeing the 
poems m cold type, naturally he was aU the more ^ conscious of the 
irregularities and the defects to be fomid in almost every page ’ , and 
pleasant though the book might be as a souvenir of his boyhood, he could 
not forget how imitative much of it was, and how wilful still more of it 
must seem 

Another reason for the suppressing of his book lay m his quarrel with 
the Mathews circle Poor Blake, who praised fiiendship so, lost far too 
many of his friends through his unyieldmg temper Perhaps in this 
case, his ignorant wife was patronized by the mteUectual ladies , or still 
more likely, their mental pretensions were as irritatmg to Blake as 
Hayley’s were later to be At any rate, it would be quite characteristic 
of the man to refuse to profit by the gifts of those with whom he had 
quarrelled 

Blake did not foresee that in this volume he had boldly trodden through 
the marsh of contemporary verse, well mto those mysterious hills where 
Keats, Shelley, and Tennyson were to follow The dommation of the 
seventeenth century obscured to him his anticipation of the mneteenth 
His strange metrical experiments were not eccentric, but authentic, 
marking a new epoch of versification ^ The volume, m short, remains one 
of the great milestones m the progress of poetry ' 

^ Cilohnst, ch vi Mrs Mathews was evidently following the fashion set by Walpole’s 
impossible ‘ Gothic ’ castle at Strawbeiry Hill and Beckford’s still more absurd villa 
at Font Hill 

2 An inscription by John Liruiell, jumor, in a copy of the Foetyxil Sketches now owned 
by Professor George Herbert Palmer, is perhaps worth preserving here ‘ I found m 
Mr S Palmer’s store room at Furze Hill House, 3 copies of this book (one not quite perfect) 

S P told me to take one for myself I had this copy half bound m morocco — ^this is the 
copy It should have been left untrimmed at edge A H Palmer sold one of his copies 
for £20 (I believe as he told me) ’ 

® A detailed discussion of Blake’s versification is to be found m Chapter vm , The 
Chariot of Qemus 
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The scope of the book alone is astounding When the other versifiers 
were printing nothing but heroic couplets and sentimental quatrams, and 
calling them Eclogues, Eptstles, and the like, Blake produced lyncs in- 
tended to be sung, the metre of which changes at will , lyrical blank 
verse, ballads, a ‘Gothic’ story in veise , a historical diama, (or at 
least the beginnings of one) , patriotic chants , rhythmic prose (which is, 
however, fairly metrical) , a superb bit of Augustan verse , and experi- 
ments in the still stilted matter of rhyme ' The mental tone of the poems 
IS no less mterestmg Though Blake stiU clung to the eighteenth-ccntury 
impersonahty capitalized abstractions (but m the best Collinsian 

msutmer), yet his book is exalted into a new ecstasy He delights m the 
pmely sensuous He dares strange images who else in his day would 
have had the courage to prmt such nonsense as 

Speak silence with thy glimmering eyes ' 

Nothmg like that had been given the public since Milton’s even less famous 

• piiTitl mouths ' that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep hook ' 

This sort of thing was not a careless use of imagery, oi a mixed metaphor , 
it was a dehberate use of sense-confusion Anotaer example is to be 
found in The Couch of Deatn 

On his majestic brow the voice of Angels is heard, and stimged sounds ride 
upon the wmgs of mght 

‘^"Yet daring as he was, Blake was not yet expicssuig himself fully 
There are hint , a only of symbohsm and of his levolutionary thought , and 
we can find no mysticism whatsoever / 

T.ilre aU poems by boys of twenty, this book, as we have seen, shows 
clearly the influence of other poets Too much stress has been laid on 
these influences Bemg obvious, they are the thmgs which critics stress 
T Sturge Moore, who was the harshest towards Blake, goes so far as to 
accuse him of ‘ direct thefts from Elizabethan poetry ’ (p 198) However, 
lie must have modified his attitude of stneture later, smee he has recently 
admitted borrowing hues for his own use ^ Blake did not borrow hues , 
but he did utihze images, besides copymg thoughts and cadences Yet 
even this is, m one way, notable and a matter for praise Blake was the 
first to brmg back mto poetry the spint of the newly discoveied Ehza- 
bethans While the scholais were correctmg texts, Blake lived the old 
ecstasy, rather than copied it The resulting poems aie still completely 
beautflul and authentic , and we should care little whether he or an 
Ehzabethan wrote them 

As a matter of fact, these influences are not important , and they aie 
entirely outweighed, though not cancelled, by Blake’s own ongmahty 

And thereafter even such mfluences vanished from his work When 
his next volume appeared, he was entirely detached from the outside 
world of letters, and stayed so to the end of his days Whatever few 
borrowings can be traced are mvanably quotations, cross-references, 
which are mtended to be reoogmzed , with the possible exception of a 
few hnes half-remembered from Milton 

^ Letter to The London Mercury, April 1920 
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Blake was the first, but not the only, Pre-Romanticist If these poems, 
as the Advertisement states, were written before 1777, they antedated the 
pubhcation of Chatteiton’s collected poems (1777), Cowper’s first volume 
(1782), and Burns’s (1786) Not until 1793 did Wordsworth’s Evening 
Walk appear, and the Lyrical Ballads followed five years later Durmg 
Blake’s lifetime Bums, Shelley, Byron, and Keats were bom and died , 
while Ooleiidge, Wordsworth, Crabbe, and Cowper did their best work , 
yet all of them left him untouched Born a Romanticist too soon, when 
the great time came, he had already discovered the farther world of 
mysticism, and never returned from it 

KmaUy, I should like to pomt out that the Rev Henry Mathews made 
a slight misstatement in the Advertisement which he prefixed to the 
Poetical Sketches If these poems were written before 1777, Blake could 
not have seen Chatterton’s Miscellanies (June, 1778) , yet Chatterton’s 
Oodred Crovan, A Poem, must, with Percy’s Bdiques, have been responsible 
for Owin, King of Norway Qwin was hastily wntten, and is not at all m 
the style of the rest of the book It seems hkely that this was a late piece 
included with Blake’s earher poems , and the Rev Mathews out of kind- 
ness — ^perhaps (we shudder to think) ignor&nce — ^ignored six months for 
the sake of the round number ‘ twenty ’ , which is, at worst, a small 
matter 

1 Some objection may be raised here, in favour of Gray, Thomson, and others The 
question of classifymg them is not new I can only add that, considered apart from] 
their century, their ‘ Bomanticism ’ is at best incidental, and would seem strongly ; 
reactfonary if dated century later None of them was possessed to the core byf 
Bomanticism, as were Blake, Bums, Chatterton, and the others ■ 



CHAPTER IV 

LUNAR BURLESQUE 

the lunar sphere. 

Since all things lost on earth are tieasuied there 
There heroes’ wits are kept in pond’rous vases. 

And beaux’ in snuff boxes and tweezei cases 

— Pope Tlit Rape of the Loci , v 

Blake, the young poet, naturally came into contact with all the fieakish 
personahties that hve m the suburbs of the arts and philosophies London 
at that time was full of revolutionists, magicians, mateiiahsts, Deists, 
atheists, Grub Street poets 

There was, for example, Thomas Taylor ‘ the Platomst ’ He fiist 
made a noise by his demonstration of a Rosicrucian peipetual lamp, which 
snuffed itseK out so speedily and spectacularly that it all but destroyed 
the Freemasons’ Tavern He was an mtelhgent peison, however, and 
was taken up by Flaxman, at whose house he dehvered twelve lectures 
on Plato Blake must have been there Intellectually intoxicated by 
his readmg in the Neoplatonists, Taylor preached stubboinly the glories 
of ancient philosophy, of which Chiistianity was but a ‘ bastardised and 
barbarous ’ imitation This philosophy, he claimed, was bi ought to 
Greece from Egypt by Orpheus (whose existence Taylor never seems to 
have doubted) his disciple Aglaophemus taught it to Pythagoi as , and 
from the P37thagoreans, Axchytus and Philolaus, Plato learned it Plato 
concealed the mysteries from all but the elect in his poetical embellish- 
ments, Aristotle m his crabbed style (Taj lor also cultivated an un- 
necessarily crabbed style — ^knowing, perhaps, that he was no poet) 
After these philosophers there was a break m the tradition, until Plotinus 
exposed it openly for the first time, his teaehmgs being seconded by 
Porphyry, lambhchus, and Proclus Fmally it was crushed out by its 
inferior rival, Christianity The Platomsts taught the pre-existence of 
the soul, its shameful fall mto generation, and its salvation by an inner 
commumon with the Light which streams from the Archetypal World 
Taylor insisted that all this was really tiue , ho knew , he had expeiiencod 
personally the divme commumon 

Blake, we imagme, was alternately shocked and dehghted at this 
‘ philosophical polytheist ’ , but at first he could only laugh 

Another person who seems to have amused him mightily was Dr 
Pnestley, Socmian, materialist, and revolutionist, whose experiments m 
‘ different kmds of air ’ were rewarded with the discovery of a ‘ dephlo- 
gisticated air’— smee renamed oxygen As a citizen of the French 
Repubhc, he later earned the disfavour of the Birmingham mob, and 
eventually ended his days m America 

The young Blake, vastly amused by such people, began ^ a piose 

iv P, ** because Blake broke off relations with 

toe Mathews circle (whom he is supposed to be satinzmg here) on December 20, 1784 But 
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satire entitled An Island %n the Moon, which we may translate ' Lunatic 
England ’ Taylor appealed as ‘ Sipsop the Pythagorean ^ , Priestley as 
‘ Inflammable Gas the Wmd-finder ’ , his wife as ' Gibble-Gabble ’ , 
and Blake himself (in the last chapter at least) as ‘ Quid the Cynic ’ 
The other characters are unmistakably real people , perhaps some were 
frequenters of the Mathews circle , it is qmte possible that they may all 
be yet identified 

There is no particular plot , mdeed, how could there be, in dealmg 
with such eccentric people ^ They gather and talk Art, just as pseudo- 
intellectual circles do to-day , they try scientific experiments which fail , 
get tipsy, singsongs, make coarse jokes , attack and defend religion 

But the most interestmg thmg about the manuscript is that toward^ 
the end, in the eleventh chapter, after ' they play’d at forfeits & tryed 
every method to get good humour,’ they began to smg some qmte poetic 
songs, three of which {Holy Thursday, the Nurse’s Song, and The Little 
'Soy Lost) were to be included m the Songs of Innocence Then theie is 
missing at least one page — ^perhaps the most important of all for on the 
next and last page, Quid the Cynic is just ending his account of the 
invention of Illuminated Prmtmg Did that missmg page tell the true 
story of Eobert’s apparition ^ Or was there something too coarse for 
Mis Gilchrist to let IfVe ^ 

There the manuscript abruptly ends I imagine that Blake, bored 
by Bohemians and Blue-Stockings, and not sure of his own possibihties, 
suddenly had discovered that his old poetical powers (lost since he was 
twenty) had retained He was wiitmg the Songs of Innocence, puzzlmg 
meanwhile how he could print them appropriately The answer to that 
question came , what then was more natural than that he forgot his 
satiie, which now seemed worthless and foohsh, to work on what he 
wanted to be the lovehest book in the world ^ 

Blake’s humoui stands just half-way between Steme and Carroll 
The one might well* have written Chapter iv , the other Chapter v 
Personal as the work is, it yet escapes from the mdividuals to the types 
that they represent, thus avoidmg satire’s greatest danger Indeed, we 
need not know the originals at all to enjoy it, for to-day we are surrounded 
by exactly the same people 

This age, however, being what it is, has not always been able to 
stomach the Island in the Moon because of a few boyishly coarse passages 
of the mildest Rabelaisean flavour Blake, one of the most decent people 
that ever lived, like the Elizabethans saw no harm in usmg coarseness 
where it belonged His Lambeth poem on Klopstock is famous , and 
finally, his comments on Dante’s Goddess Fortune (plate xvi) show that 
he never changed his attitude However, several critics of our times fall 
from the violent ecstasy induced by the poems into equally stupendous 
indignation at the piose That side by side with some of the poems 
Blake should have placed jokes which have since gone out of style makes 

it should now be clear that Blake was satirizing far more important people — ^none of 
the Mathews’ circle may be concerned at all Therefore we are free to date the manu- 
script between 1787 and 1788 for the followmg reasons (1) Bobert Blake, whose ghost 
IS supposed to have given Wilham the idea for his new prmtmg (described on the last 
page) did not die until February 1787 , (2) this manuscript seems to have been written 
before his first experiment, which took place in 1788 At any rate, the I^nd seems to 
have been written very shortly before the Songs of Innocence, which appeared in 1789 
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Mr J P R Wallis (p 184) use the alarming adjective ‘ inexpiable ’ , 
while Mr Hubert J Norman, m the J oumal of Mental Science (April 1915, 
p 204) goes dangerously far ‘ The association of these charming poems 
with the fatuous nonsense and utter vulgaiity of the remamder of this 
fantastio performance is sufficient evidence of the chaotic ment^ state 
in which Blake was at this period There is a marked lack of cohesion, 
and such an irregular sequence of ideas as are characteristic of pronounced 
states of excitement , ^ while the lack of the sense of piopoition which 
allows of the juxtaposition of refined and delicate poetic utterances and 
indecent and ribald expressions is almost as suggestive of a moibid biain 
state It IS certam, therefore, that at the time when Blake wrote this 
cunous medley he must have been m an abnormal mental condition ’ 
This is a sad example of a man ridden by his own hobby Mi Norman 
might apply this test of ‘ abnormal mental condition ’ to Herrick’s 
Hespendes and many another masterpiece, with piecisely the same 
deduction As a matter of fact the humour, while coarse, is certainly not 
obscene, and is even remarkably pwie for a generation bi ought up to 
respect Swift, Fielding, Smollett, and Steine (the latter of whom cer- 
tainly influenced the style) " Indeed, if we compaio Blake’s coaiseness 
with the verses reprinted m Charles Welsh’s On Some Bools for Ohildien 
of the Last Century (London, 1886), w^e leahze how ignoiant all such 
cntics are, who virtuously wiite of ‘ this moiass of scumlous abuse and 
plebeian coarseness ’ (Selincourt, p 10) Or closer >©1, take Tayloi’s 
satire on Fame and Mary Wollstonecraft Tayloi prqbably did not find 
the Londoners as sympathetic to Platonism as he wished, yet ho was 
being identified with them ® Therefore in 1792 he published anonymously 
A Vindication of the Rights of Brutes, m which he twits Paine foi cowaidice 
and Mary Wollstonecraft for her love-affairs, and fills up his real argument 
(for vegetanamsm) with the most pompous nastinesses 

But indeed, we need not invoke the eighteenth century at all in defence 
of Blake , for here he anticipates the century to come His coarseness in 
this and other scraps of manuscript was no worse than passages in Keats’s 
letters, or Bums’s poems, and rather better than Don Juan We can leave 
it at that, for it is absurd to demand Viotonan standards in the days of 
George rn 

^ Or oharactenstio of any imitator of Sterne — S F D 

** See, for example, OrpJiem, Pnest of Nature, and Prophet of Infidelity (London, 1781) 
On p 6 Taylor is called ‘old Hypocrisy,’ while later, long lists of prominent Deists are 
given, as though Platonism and Deism were identical 



CHAPTER V 

ORIGINAL CONCEPTIONS 


‘I am certain of nothing but the holiness of the heart’s affections and the 
truth of imagination ’ — ^Keits letter to Benjamin Bailey, Nov 22, 1817 

An Island %n the Moon ended abruptly, having been tossed aside at the 
threshold of a new plane of life Blake at last had found again the poetic 
faculty which he thought he had lost at the age of twenty He also had 
invented a unique and exquisite method of printmg ^ which would give 
his works the artistic setting that they deserved 

Dr Sampson describes this process as follows ‘ The text and sur- 
rounding design were written in reverse, in*a medium impervious to acid, 
upon small copper-j^lates, which weie then etched in a bath of aqua- 
fortis until the work stood in relief as in a stereots^pe ’ Impressions were 
then taken in coloured inks, which Blake made himself Sometimes these 
were touched up with pen and ink , sometimes they were sold ^ust as they 
werQ , sometimes .they were completed with a wash of the same colour 
(or nearly the same) as the ink But usually Blake coloured them with 
water-colours, or other mediums whose processes he invented This 
coloaiing varies from the lightest tmting of the designs, to the most 
elaborate repamtmg, when the whole design was considerably altered 
There seems to be no way of judging whether the more elaborate copies 
of his work are latei or earlier, for Blake made each copy as mdmdual as 
possible, changing the order of the plates when he could, and almost 
always using a new system of colouring He could do this, since he 
finished copies as they were ordered, in some compliance with the taste 
of the purchaser A good remuneration would stir him to unusual artistic 
efforts At times he would try for very rich effects, using gold, silver, 
and other metaUic paints , but on the whole these are not among his 
most successful efforts 

In general the 8onqs and Thel are coloured very simply, though 
towards the end of his life the Songs are very elaborately done In the 
Amenca Blake generally reached the height of clear brilliancy of tone 
Europe and Unzen are keyed to entirely different effects of corrosion, 
where the colour chords are far more sophisticated, and placed, as it were, 
in the lower gamuts On the other hand, the illustrations to Milton’s 
poems, and to Job, are subdued almost to pallor Examples of Blake’s 
books completed with a wash are not common , but I have seen a Songs 
of Innocence^ a Europe, and a Jerusalem so fimshed , which proves that 
Blake practised this all his hfe 

Before Blake began his new book, the Songs of Innocence, he expen- 

^ Dr Ke 3 mes, alas ’ bas discovered what is at least a previous discovery of the same 
process, m a letter from George Cumberland to his brother Richard early in 1784 There 
IS, however, no evidence that Blake Imew Cumberland at this date 

S5 
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mented by m a, king plates of vanous mystical aphorisms These he 
coUeoted into two tractates, There %s No Natural Rehgion and All Rdigions 
are One The two tractates are tmted very gently The pimtmg itself 
IS rather roughly done, and the decorations aie exceedingly minute In 
fact, these httle books are the smallest as well as the fiist examples of 
Blake’s lUununated pimtmg There is a question whether these two 
tractates together do not form one complete work , ^ but as the first is 
known from several copies, while the second exists only in one set of 
sheets, this may be left an open question 

These tractates are the first record of Blake’s mystical expenence 
which was to be expressed so finely m the Songs of In ocence and Thel 
At first, however, Blake was not concerned with the ‘ spiutual sensation,’ 
but with the truths which mystical vision revealed to him 

Thebe is no Nattjbal Religion 

‘ Natural Rehgion ’ was Blake’s name foi the Deistic lehgion, which 
taught that, while Goa existed, he kept himself aloof fiom this world, 
mterfeimg m no way whatsoever Man’s code of conduct (foi to this the 
rehgion was necessarily reduced) was to be diawn from the lav s of nature 
A rational observation of causes and efteots should mchcato the mode of 
life best calculated to bnng about a maximum of Good and a niimmum 
of Evd 

Blake must have had plenty of arguments about Natuial Rehgion, 
smee among his radical friends weie the most piominent Deists Tom 
Pame, Dr Pnestley, and Godwin Blake, who had recently known the 
meffable communion m his own person, could only look upon this religion 
as bhndly judicial and mechamstic Accoidmg to hun, man was not a 
product of nature, but an immortal being fallen to the halfway station 
between the natural and the divme God, to be suie, did not dwell m 
nature , but he did dwell m man , indeed, he had-no other habitation 
Morahty, or the division of the umveise into Good and Bad, was an 
artificial and acquired classification of the world , and this classification 
was m itself the cause of the original Eall the eating of the fiuit of the Tree 
of the Knowledge of Good and Evil Natuie itself is only an illusion, 
created by the Poetic (Divme) Instinct m man, and therefore seems con- 
tmuaUy to transcend itself 

The First Fart of the tractate has for Argument ‘ Man has no notion 
of moral fitness but from Education ’ Education is bad, being the im- 
position of one mentality upon another, by which means the eiror of 
Morahty is repeated down the ages ‘ Naturally, he is only a natuial 
organ, subject to sense ’ To this the Deists would hive agreed, ignormg 
Blake’s imphcation that theicfore man must be sometlimg moie than an 
Educated Natural Organ So Blake sets out to piove his imphcation, 
and comes logically to the pomt that ‘ Man’s desues are hunted by his 
perceptions , none can desire what he has not perciev’d,’ and that ‘ the 
desires & perceptions of man, untaught by any thmg but organs of sense, 
must be limi ted to objects of sense ’ This is the reduetio ad absurdum, 
for man’s desires are infimte, and how could he desire the Infinite if he 
had not perceived it * No mystic could deny tins ‘ Few 71011 beheve 

' Oroher Chib CcUcUogue 1919 
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the soul to be infinite,’ wrote Thomas Traherne a century before, ‘ yet 
Infimte is the first thmg which is naturally known Bounds and hmits 
are discerned only in a secondary manner ’ ^ This part of man is the 
Poetic, or Divme, Character , were it not for this, ‘ the Philosophic & 
Experimental would soon be at the ratio of all things , & stand 
stdl, unable to do other than repeat the same dull round over 
agam ’ 

The Second Part contains Blake’s rebuttal of the Deistic arguments 
Man’s perceptions are not bound by his natural organs , or, as ^ventry 
Patmore later put it ‘ Those who know God know that it is qmte a 
mistake to suppose that there are only five senses ’ ® Reason itself, 
which IS only a summary of what we know, changes and expands as it is 
led by the ‘ Poetic Character ’ , for man lebels agamst any limitations 
‘ The same dull lound, even of a umver[s]e, would soon become a mill 
with comphcated wheels ’ But man’s true cry is not for ‘ More i ’ it is 
for ‘ All > ’ , and if he could not possess it, he is necessarily damned to 
eternal despair He is not damned ‘ The Desire of Man bemg Infimte, 
the possession is Infimte, & himself Infinite He who sees the Infimte 
m aU thmgs sees God He who sees the Ratio only, sees himself only ’ ® 
And this m turn lead* to the heart of Mysticism ‘ TWefore God becomes 
as we are, that we may be as he is ’ ^ In the Crucifixion of God is the 
Resurrection of Man Blake’s sentence is one of the greatest voicmgs of 
the greatest truth 

All Religions abb One 

This tractate, which exists only m Mr Henry Huntmgton’s copy,® 
has for title a plate prmted m a different colour, with There is No Natural 
Rdigion m a new design The substance of this tractate is repeated m 
The Marriage of Heaven and HeU, especially m the second Memorable 
Fancy In the tractate Blake, with a customary reticence, leaves the 
reader to assume that the ‘ Poetic Gemus ’ is God , m The Ma/mage he 
goes a httle farther and claims the ' Poetic Gemus ’ is the greatest of the 
gods This ‘ Poetic Gemus ’ exists as a Umversal, also as the central core 
of each man’s personality 

He begins by statmg that from this mdividual Poetic Gemus the out- 
ward form of a man is denved In other words, the soul forms the body 
‘ As all men are alike m Outward Form , so with the same infimte variety, 
all are alike m Poetic Gemus ’ ® A Umversal Poetic Gemus also exists, 
from whom the Poetic Gemus m each man is denved, and from whom all 
rehgions and philosophies flow, differ^tiated by the vaned needs and 
tastes of the various nations The voice of this Gemus is smcenty, which 
of itself makes its utterances true Prophets are merely poets m this 

1 Cmtur%u of MedztaUom, ii 81 ® Aurea Dicta, 143 

® This IS the pantaole of Tnthemius in his De Septem Secundis, as described by Ehphas 
L4vi, Histoire de la Magie, v ii 

* This may have been suggested by lines 21-22 of Henry More*s Hymn vpon the Nativity 
of Christ (Divme Dialogues, n 496) 

The Son of God thus Man became 
That Men the sons of God might be ’ 

® Reproduced in facsimile by Keynes, p 94 

® Of Lavater’s opening Aphorisms ‘ 1 Know in the first place, that mankind agree 
in essence, as they do in their limbs and senses 2 Mankind differ as much in essence 
as they do m form, hmbs, and senses — and only so and not more ’ 
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sense ^ The two Testaments are directly derived from the Poetic Spirit 
(^ e are ^ inspired ’) , hut are derived only (are not mfailible and com- 
pletely expressive) owing to the incapacity oi * bodily sensation/ of which 
all writings must appeal, to desciibe ‘ spiritual sensation ’ 

^ * There is not throughout the whole book called the Bible, an;;^ word that describes 
to us what we call a poet, nor any word that describes what w© call pot try Ih© ease 
IS that the word prophet to which later times affixed a new idea was the Fi ble word for 
poet, and the word prophesy%ng meant the ait of making potliy It also meant the 
art of playing poetry to a tune upon any instiumcnt of music ’ — Ihomas Fame, Tht Age 
of Beason, oh vii 



CHAPTER VI 

THE INITIAL EDEN 

The corn was orient and immortal wheat, Tvhich never should be reaped, nor 
was ever sown I thought it had stood from everlastmg to everlasting The 
dust and stones of the street were as precious as gold the gates were at first the 
end of the world The green trees when I saw them first through one of the gates 
transported and ravished me, their sweetness and unusual beauty made my heart 
to leap, and almost mad with ecstasy, they were such strange and wonderful things 
The Men » 0 what venerable and reverend cieatures did the aged seem * Immortal 
Cherubims ’ And young men ghttenng and sparkhng Angels, and maids strange 
seraphic pieces of life and beauty ’ Boys and girls tumbhng in the street, and 
playing, were moving jewels I knew not that they were bom or should die , But aU 
things abided eternally as they were in their proper places Eternity was manifest 
in the Light of the Day, and something infinite behind everything appeared which 
talked with my expectation and moved my desire The city appeared to stand 
in Eden or to be buiki in Heaven The streets weie mine, and so were the sun and 
moon and stais, and all the woild was mine , and I the only spectator and enjoyer of 
it I knew no churlish propiieties nor bounds nor divisions but all proprieties and 
divisions were mine all treasures and the possessors of them So that with much 
ado I was corrupted and made to learn the dirty devices of this woild Which I 
riow unlearn, andliecome, as it were, a little child again that I may enter into the 
Kingdom of God — Thomas Traheristb Centimes of MedttaUons m 3 

The Songs of Innocence was the first great fruit of Blake’s first mystical 
insight The Mystic Way begins in the Garden of Eden Blake identified 
at once the ecstasy of the revelation with the state of mind of a child, 
beheving deeply that ^ of such are the Kingdom of Heaven ’ All of us 
can recollect the time when every common sight seemed ‘ apparell’d in 
celestial light, the glory and the freshness of a dream ’ , when our feet 
were never tired of investigating the mysteries that lay beyond each rise 
of meadowland , and when we were intimate, as we never can be agam, 
with every bend of the brooks for miles around Then we accepted the 
world without suspicion of its troubles What sorrows came to us dis- 
turbed only the surface of things, and passed away ' hke little ripples 
down a sunny river ’ 

In just the same way the world seems entirely simple and happy to 
the newly initiated mystic Intuition tells him all things , he reasons 
little more than does a child Innocence is free, as it needs no laws It 
IS happy, since it is unsophisticated It enjoys the most spontaneous 
communion with nature, readily perceiving the divme m all things When 
trouble comes to others, it is ready with the completest sympathy, though 
without understanding Its own suffermgs are felt to be only temporary , 
they will be followed by some stiU greater happiness All help each other, 
as the glowworm hghts the lost ant home , and even when the wolves 
break m on the sheep, the hons are there to guard the slam lambs in the 
immortal home Our bodies are a brief cloud, a coffin which an angel 
wiU soon unlock The only God is Christ, the kind father, to whom 
children were always dearest It is the Golden Age 
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This Christian Arcadia is not limited to chiklhood Anj jicr^on v/ho 
has not undergone an embittering contact with the world is \et innocent 
Blake seems to have conceived the state of Innocence as endinj:, geneially 
with the passmg of youth Thel is still in the state of Iniiocc ncc , and 
many of Blake’s shepherds seem aged (if we dare age such immoital 
beings ’) about eighteen Job, Blake’s extieme example, wis an old man 
before his Experience came 

Thomas Traherne of the precedmg centuiy was perhaps the only other 
mystic who celebrated Innocence with Blake’s enthusiasm Having once 
appreciated it, he devoted the lest of his life to recajitunng the first 
rapture, whose techmcal name, for him, was ‘ Felicity ’ What it meant 
to liim may be surmised from the following quotation 

All appeared new and strange, at first, inexpressibly rare and delightful and 
beautiful I was a little stranger, which at my entrance into the world was saluted 
and surrounded with innumerable joys My knowledge was Divine I knew by 
intuition those things which, since my Apostasy I collected again by the highest 
reason My very ignorance was advantageous I seemed as one brought into the 
Estate of Innocence ^ Ail things were spotless and pure and glorious y ea, and 
infini tely mine, and joyful and precious I knew not th it there were any sms, or 
complaints or laws I dreamed not of poverties, contentions, or •vices All tears 
and quarrels were hidden from mine eyes Everything was at rest, fice and im- 
mortal I knew nothmg of sickness or death or rents or exaction, cither ior tribute 
or bread In the absence of these I was enteit lined hke an Angel with the work 
of Crod m their splendour and glory I saw all m the peace of Eden , Heaven and 
Earth did sing my Creator’s praises, and could not make more melody to Adam 
than to me All Tune was Etermty and a perpetual Sabbath Is it not stiange, 
that an infant should be heir of the whole world, and see those mysteries which 
the books of the learned never unfold ^ 

St Francis also remams as one of the supieme example«i of the state 
of Innocence^ though he was also much more Wordsworth’s most 
famous Ode was only a lament that the state is lost sc early 

Innocence, Heaven though it be, is not perfect The child contains 
seeds of error, which must grow until they can be weeded out ‘ Man is 
born a Spectre or Satan,’ Blake wrote in his Jerusalem ( 52 ) ‘ To be an 

Error and to be cast out is part of God’s design,’ he explained still further 
m his Last Judgment So Thel, ignorant of the world, is drawn irre- 
sistibly from her Eden For, after all, Ignoiance is not a means of 
Salvation , * the fool shall not enter into heaven, let him be ever so holy ’ ^ 
But Innocence knows nothmg of this , and such thoughts do not appear 
in this first volume of Songs 

Yet there is one hint that Innocence is not everything In the 
mtroductory poem, the Piper pipes his song about the Lamb twice and 
the second time the Poetic Genius ‘ wept to hear ’ Blake meant to 
indicate that Innocence had its ‘ Contrary State,’ which later he was to 
caU ‘ Expenence * 

Blake, then, m wncitmg about Innocence, was describing a mystical 
state, rather than childhood , but he identifies the two so closely that his 
poems seem to be spoken by the very children themselves He does not 

J Thomas Traherne, Centunes of Meditoiion, in 2 All mystics speak the same language 
have seen this passage, for Traherne died eighty-three years before Blake’s 
DiiTli, and rus mystical works were not pubhshed until the present centurv 

» Last Jvdqrmnt {MS Booh) if 
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contemplate children, in the manner of Wordsworth, Hugo, and Long- 
fellow , he actually enters into their souls and speaks through their own 
mouths Only Stevenson repeated the feat , and even his children aie 
conscious and prim beside Blake’s Blake’s poems illustrate his own hne 
in M%Uon (30) ‘ How wide the Gulf & Unpassable ’ between Simplicity 

& Insipidity ’ For Blake is sweet without being sentimental, graceful 
without being weak, moral without bemg didactic, simple without being 
obvious He dared the worst failures — ^those of triviality and affectation , 
and yet he always avoided them as completely as though they did 
not exist 

The Songs of Innocence are generally recogmzed as Blake’s highest 
achievement as poet A great deal of this opinion is due to the obscurity 
which increasingly overwhelms one in all his later work Everybody can 
understand Innocence , but we do not willingly admit the facts of 
Experience , while the remote world of mystical knowledge is beyond the 
comprehension of most of us Moreover, Blake’s technical expenments 
in his later books tend to make many readers uneasy But whether or 
not this is his most perfect work, it is unquestionably one of the most 
perfectly beautiful books of the world 

When Blake found himself at last, all the influences of other writers 
seemed to vanish Both thought and form are completely his own 
Watts IS the only author we can positively name whose writings may have 
affected these Songs even shghtly Strictly speakmg, Blake has even 
turned from the immediate future of the literary world , for he is now 
thoroughly a Mystic, rather than a Romanticist The whole external 
world, whether hterary or historical, had vamshed, or left but the dimmest 
traces Who could imagme from Blake’s book that the French Revolution 
was then roarmg its way mto every one’s soul ^ 

But there were two general liteiary influences which deserve attention 
The Pastoral had^ always been one of the great traditions of Enghsh 
verse From the days of the Ehzabethans, it had passed through Lyc^das, 
and was to reappear m such a masterpiece as Adonais In the eighteenth 
century the pastoral had become almost wholly a matter of affectation 
Hogarth had expelled it from pamting, but the other arts still preserved 
it Good old Mother Goose thus satirized the popular taste 

Dear Sensihihty, 0 la ^ 

I heard a httle lamb cry, baa ^ 

Says I, ‘ So you have lost mamma ^ ’ 

‘Ah^ ’ 

The httle lamb, as I said so, 

Frisking about the fields did go, 

And, friskmg, trod upon my toe 
‘0h»’ 

Blake gave the tradition an entirely new turn He employed all the 
pastoral properties as symbols of Innocence, and cast a mystical aura over 
the landscape The result was that he made the pastoral somethmg 
completely his own , infused it with artlessness and freshness^ — ^with 
spontaneity, in short — ^which completely differentiated his work from 
both that of his predecessors and his followers It was as though a Fra 
Angehco, under the mfluence of St Francis, had written poetry at the 
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dictation of children , yet this does not wholly desciibc Blake s verses, 
for thiongh them all blow the clear wmds of April r i 

The second liteiaiy influence upon the 8o7igs is more doubtful Was 
Blake, in writmg his poems of childien, affected by then books ^ At 
the moment a new interest in the hterature foi childien 'was already 
producing excellent results The public was leacting fiom the hell fiie 
tales, the books of martyis, and the like, which had been the usual leiding 
given to children , and they found even Bunyan’s absuid Divwe E^nbUms 
not wholly appealing So a new literature was springing up, which 
already included such immortals as ]\Ioth 67 OoosCf Goody Tiw-Shocs, and 
Sanford and Merton Peirault’s tales w^ere translated, and old Enghsh 
legends were being revived from their chap-book existence John 
Newbery won his niche m fame by giving these books a decent foim 
good Enghsh, good printmg, good wood-cuts, and unforgettable Dutch 
paper-covers All these books (with the one exception of Mother Goobe) 
were still primarily morahstic, but they had wholly cast aw^ay the moibid 
elements of the earliei books The childien had to wait for the great 
Victorians befoie they could- read wholly unmoial books, like AUce %n 
Wonderland and Edward Lear’s Nonsense Bool 

The Songs of Innocence must have been influenced at least shghtly by 
this new spiiit in childien’s books Blake sustained the same iiioial tone 
in ]ust the same way as his contempoiaries, though it is subdued to a 
minimum But the question goes farther than that was Blake’s own 
ear responsible for his oiiginal and instmctive cadences (which weio quite 
unhke anything in the poetry of his day), oi was he imitating the queer, 
yet satisfactory, metres of Mother Goose ^ Aheady in Lt Island %n the 
Moon Blake had quoted The Froggy would awoo%ng ride , and in the 
Jerusalem (of all places *) we find an unmistakable reminiscence of Fa, 
fe.fijojum » 

Boys and girls, come out to play, 

The moon does shme as bright as day 

IS strangely parallel m spirit to the Nurse^s Song Ceitainly, nothmg in 
Blake’s day approaches his Songs metrically, except Mother Goose 

But we can find neither real predecessors nor imitatois The Songs 
of Innocence remams one of the umque, immitable achievements in books, 
whether it be considered from the poet’s or the paintei ’s standpoint And 
the nooracle seems the greater when we remember that Blake was always 
childless 



CHAPTER VII 

REACTION 


When the Lion dies the Crow is bom 

— George Sttbk An Open Entrance to the 
Closed Palace of the King, chap xxv 

Though the Songs of Experience was not Blake’s next book, yet it should 
be considered here, since it is actually the second half of the single volume 
anticipated in the Introduction to the Songs of Innocence Blake issued 
very few separate copies of the Songs of Experience Most commonly the 
two groups appear in one bindmg, with a general title-page besides the 
two separate ones 

The second stage, both of the Mystic Way and the life of man, is 
Disillusionment * Shades of the prison-house begin to close upon the 
growing Boy ’ early , he can readily be led astray by any false light, as 
we saw from the last two poems of the Songs of Innocence So the Fall 
continues until that day when he is completely steeped in materialism , 
and he realizes • that there has passed away a glory from the 
earth ’ 

In the Songs of Innocence a child sang , now the voice of the man is 
heard Blake, who had been so responsive to the ecstasy of his early 
hfe, felt the change particularly keenly To him the State of Experience 
was especially bitter For a long tune he wrestled with it, and found no 
satisfactory solution, though he tried again and agam m the early Pro- 
phetic Books But ^he solution came, about 1793, when he began The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell Meanwhile there was nothmg to do but 
record the truth as he felt it That he once had found intense happmess 
was true , that he now found the exact reverse was equally true He 
was too honest to close his eyes sentimentally upon the facts 

Therefore, in contrast to many of the Songs of Innocence he wrote 
antitheses Against The Lamb stands The Tyger , against one Nurse^s 
Song there is another , Infant Joy is offset by Infant Sorrow , and so 
on It IS rare to find any one with such courage of despair , rarer yet 
when such people do not allow the pessimistic present to cancel the happy 
past Blake was certainly not trying to reverse the lesson he had so 
beautifully taught , mstead he retained them both, carefully labeUmg 
them, to prevent misconstruction, ^ the Two Contrary States of the Human 
Soul’ 

The child knew no problems, and hardly felt suffermg The man sees 
problems everywhere, which he cannot solve For this very reason (and 
this reason alone, as far as I can discover), the Songs of Experience are apt 
to seem not so good from the hterary standpomt The human mmd 
cunously refuses to receive pessimism whole-heartedly , it must reject 
such uncomfortable thoughts, or else disguise them under a Byromc 
romanticism Good folk are shocked by Blake’s ^ cheap anti-cleneahsm 
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and perrerse antinomianism ’ ^ They cannot put away childish things 
when Innocence had been expressed so wonderfully 

Annt.liP.r cause for a feehng of discomfort with the Songs of Experience. 
rises from Blake’s increasing use of symbohsm We knew instinctively 
what The Lamb represented , but we have to think if we wish to find the 
meamng of The Tyger Lmes occur, such as 

The starry floor, 

The wat’ry shore, 

Is giv’n thee till the break of day, 

which require, not only thought, but wider reading in Blake, before we 
know then exact meanmg (Blake is apt to fascmate and iiritate us 
together by invariably havmg an exact meanmg ) There are still to be 
found poems like Ah > Sunflower, whose exquisite music lulls the average 
reader past any carmg as to occult thought but when he glances over 
To Tirzah, he suddenly realizes that he has been led mto a fai country 
whose language he does not know So he retreats hastily to his own land, 
from whose bulwarks he has only too often proved himself apt in shoutmg 
‘ Madman ' ’ But no book contaming The Tyger, Ah < Sunflower, and 
London need fear such timorous attaclrs 

The hterary mfluences upon the Songs of Erpmence are remarkably 
hard to find Those which can be positively named aie the Bible, Spenser, 
Milton, and Gray 

1 Percy H Osmond Mystical Poets of the JEnqhsh Church p 281 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE CHARIOT OE GENIUS 

Execution is the Chariot of Genius 

— Blake’s Margmaha to Eeynolds 

Though Blake is supposed to have been a careless, even an automatic 
writei, m reality he was one of the great techmcians He had all the 
tucks at his finger-tips, and we cannot doubt that every hne he ever wrote 
was tested at least semi-consciously by his inner ear 

A radical m philosophy, rehgion, and pamtmg, he was also a great 
innovator m metrics His earhest poems show an attempt to transcend 
ihyme, which he finally rejected In metie, he sought constantly for 
lines which were at once freer and more accurately expressive It was 
characteristic of him that the line he finally adopted for its easy ability 
to say all things was* a line two feet longer than the norm accepted by 
Shakspere and Milton , and this expansive hne, the iambic septenary, 
was a hne whiqh no one befoie or smce has been able to use with any 
fluidity or variety 

Blake did not,*however, have a sense of the larger fortris of poetry 
He could build up charming and unique stanza-foims eight hues long , 
but more elaborate patterns seem to have been outside his interest He 
could not even teU a long story well Yet his epics are saved from total 
chaos by the rather automatic device of bemg poured into a set number 
of pages fifty in Milton, and four sections of twenty-five each in Jeru- 
salem In short, his* larger efforts are designed, rather than composed , 
plateresque, rather than organic 

Historically, his metrics were evolved by his reaction from the form- 
ahties of the eighteenth century’s techmque its impeccable heroic 
couplets and quatrains, its syllabic blank verse, and its angular odes He 
found a better tradition of expressiveness m the easy lyncs of the Ehza- 
bethans , but his own ear so refined, strengthened, and compressed them, 
that soon he went far beyond them m the solution of prosodic problems, 
and finally anticipated, in some form, all the most modern techmques 
The eighteenth century generally wrote m iambs, which are, after all, 
the most natural foot of Enghsh versification Blake, however, tried 
other feet the trochee, of which he became very fond , and the anapest, 
whose expressive qualities he seems to have been the first man to discover 
Dactyhc hnes occur very rarely, and then only accidentally 

The trochee was used in several of the most famous Songs, such as 
Piping down the Valleys Wild, The Lamb, The Tyger, and A Poison Tree 
These titles alone show the contrastmg effects which jBlake extracted from 
this foot 

The music latent m the anapest had never been appreciated before 
Blake’s time The Ehzabethans hardly suspected its existence , and 
when they stumbled upon it, curious jmgles, such as some of the dialogues 
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in Lom's Labour ’s Lost, n i, were their best results — ^results which never 
became fashionable Gradually the anapest stretched its limbs into a 
canter well srated to diinking songs and hunting choiuses but for nothing 
else The eighteenth century seems to have thought that this trumpery 
effect was the only possible variation fiom the iamb But Blaise, who 
was trying to extend poetic expressiveness m all meties, discoicicd that 
as rare and rich a music lay in the anapest as in any othei metre By 
shortening the usual tetrameter to a dimotei, he evoked the light laughter 
of The EccJmng Orem His greatest success m lyrical anapests, howevei 
was m the tragic Garden of Love and the stiangely exotic Sunflou er ’ 

Ah, Sunflower ' weary of time, 

Who countest the steps of the sun , 

Seekmg after that sweet golden clime 
Where the traveller’s ]oumey is done 

Poe later was to obtam the same effect m his Ulalume , but he found it 
necessary to repeat hnes as a refrain, in order to retard the oi dinars rush 
of the anapests In his later poems, such as The Land of Dt earns, Blake 
retarded the anapest by substitutmg iambs here and theie 

This mixture of feet was characteristic of Blake’s aesthetics ‘ Bung 
out number, weight & measure m a yeai of dearth, ’die wrote scornfully of 
punsts Practically never did he hesitate to mtioduco a vaiiety of feet, 
so long as he did not overwhelm the general effect of the fundamental foot* 
In the very first quatiam of The Tyqet ho boldly inseikd an iambic hno 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry 

The added syllable becomes still more emphatic in the tei niinal line 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry 
Obviously, such an effect was not accidental 

Sometimes Blake alternated anapests and iambs so freely that we 
cannot say what the fundamental foot is as m the Laughing Song and 
the two Chimney-Sweepers Sometimes he juxtaposed two meties, as m 
Night {Songs of Innocence), whose stanza is composed of two iambic sep- 
tenanes foUowed by four anapestic dimeteis He also devised the scheme 
of changmg gradually from one metrical pattern to another The fii st and 
most famous of these is the Mad Song of the Poetical Sketches This poem, 
accordmg to Samtsbury, marks the begmnmg of all modem piosody 
Other examples are I laid me down upon a bank, and The Voice of the 
Ancient Bard, which moves from iambic trimeter to anapestic pentametei 
Fmally Blake’s theory of immediate expressiveness thiough constant 
variation developed so far, that he actually denied the basis of metre 
entirely, and thus he wrote the first Manifesto of Free Veise 

When this Verse was first dictated to me, I consider’d a Monotonous Cadence 
hke that used hy Milton & Shabspeare & aU writers of English Blank Veise, de 
nved dehvered] from the modem bondage of Rhymmg, to be a necessary and 
indispeiisiblB part of Vorse But I soon found tbat in tho mouth of a tiuo Orator, 
such raonotony was not only awkward, hut as much a bondage as rhyme itself 
I therefore have produced a variety in every hne, both of cadences & number of 
syllables Every word and every letter is studied and put into its fit place , the 
terrific numbers are reserved for the terrific parts, the mild & gentle for the inferior 
parts , all are necessary to each other ^ 


^ Jerusalem, 3 
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Blake never quite achieved this complete liberation Metres were 
always humming somewhere in his head However, as we shall see, he 
did his best to ehmmate them 

He treated Imes with the same freedom that he treated feet He 
tried ajl lengths from the dimeter to the septenary, and indmduahzed 
each of them 

He used two-beat and thiee-beat Imes fairly often The dimeter 
appears in such contrasting poems as Spnng, The Ecchoing Green, The 
Fly, and The 8%ck Rose The trimeter appears m My Szlls and Fine 
Array, Memory, Come Hither, Ah t Sunflower, The Garden of Love, The 
Little Girl Lost and Found, Silent, Silent Night, and many others 

But Blake’s favourite Ime for lyrics was the tetrameter The con- 
trasting Lamb and Tyger show what he could do with it 

What dread hand forged thy dread feet ^ 

seemed to Samtsbury a chmax in the use of the trochaic tetrameter My 
Spectre around me is the extreme variation of a form which can still be 
accurately designated as iambic tetrametric quatiains rhymed in couplets 
The Everlasting Gospel is just as free as Coleridge’s famous Chnstabel, and 
its freedom is based upon precisely the same prosodic principle , yet its 
effect IS curiously different Blake does not consciously pass from one 
species of foot to another , he mingles them at the instantaneous prompting 
of his ear, and consequently his effect is far less academic 

It might be worth noting that the Mad Song was written before 1777 
and was printed m 1786 , the Preface to Jerusalem was dated by Blake 
1804 , The Everlasting Gospel is calculated to have been written about 
1810 , while Chnstabel was not published until 1816 Coleridge, it 
appears, knew Blake ^ It would be a fine feather m Blake’s cap could 
it be proved that Coleridge privately took over the older poet’s theory 
of versification and Jjhus turned the current of Romantic metre But 
unfortunately the dates are against this For Chnstabel was begun in 
1797 , m 1818 Coleridge returned the Songs of Innocence to Tulli with a 
note which gave no hint of any personal knowledge of Blake , and not 
until 1826 did Crabb Robinson write Dorothy Wordsworth that Coleridge 
had met Blake So evidently the two poets developed their versification 
quite independently, while to Coleridge belongs the credit of giving it to 
the world 

Although the pentameter is the commonest line in Enghsh verse, Blake 
managed to use it individually From The Little Black Boy it would be 
very difficult to know that Dryden and Pope had existed Yet Blake’s only 
obvious vanation from the standard heroic quatram is the ‘ Saying ’ of the 
nineteenth hne, which stands m the place of the first unaccented syllable 

Blake’s most mterestmg work with the pentameter, however, lies in 
his blank verse The Poetical Sketches show a very high and subtle 
appreciation of its possibihties Blake already knew, no doubt, from 
readmg Shakspere and Milton, that the great pnnciple in blank verse is 

1 ‘ Coleridge has visited Blake and I am told, talks finely about him * (Crabb Robinson’s 
Letter to Dorothy Wordsworth, postmarked Feb 20, 1826 , quoted m Notes and Quemes, 
Feb 17, 1906) ‘ Blake and Coleridge, when m company, seemed like congenial beings of 

another sphere, breathing for a while on our earth ’ {London Unwerstty Magazme, 1829 , 
quoted m Notes and (Queries, Feb 3, 1906) 
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the vwnatKM around the iambic pentameter His King Edward the Third 
shows all the Elizabethan tncks, regulated somewhat by the eighteenth- 
oentxuy lestnctions, yet breakmg out now and then mto effects entnely 
Blake’s own We must confess that a hne sometimes needs le reading, 
to get the right cadence , but this cadence is often truly admnable, 
always mterestmg, and nevei a mistake The veiy opening hues cKallenge 
one with their pei verse beat 

0 thou to whose fury the nations are 
But as dust, mamtain thy servant’s right ' 

When confusion rages, when the field is in a flame, 

When ones of blood tear horror from heav’n 

Starthng as these seem, they can readily be paralleled by lines from 
accepted masterpieces However, Blake was generally more fehcitous 

Let those that fight, fight m good earnestness 
contains a simple yet mevitable juxtaposition of accents The pro- 
fusion of 

Flowers of heaven’s growth over the banquet table 

IS subtler, but equally effective in its way 

Blake’s great tniimph with blank verse, however, was m using it for 
actual lyncs This was a feat not to be paralleledT until the nineteenth 
century The poems to the seasons, to the evening stai, and to moimng 
anticipated Poe’s second poem To Helen and Tennyson’s Summer Night 
Farr Elenor and the Minstrel’s song at the end of King Edwatd the Thud 
are arranged m quatrains , nevertheless they are blank voise, and not 
unrhjnmed iambic pentameters, which puts them in another classification 
from Tennyson’s Tears, Idle Tears 

After the Poetical Sletches, Blake wrote only one othci bit of blank 
verse This is the passage of the 77th plate of Jerwialem While it is 
far more radical and vaned than the blank verse of the contcmpoiary 
Eomantioists, it is nevertheless smooth enough to disturb no one, even at 
the first readmg 

Blake never was sufficiently mterested m alexandnnes to make whole 
poems out of them , mdeed, he used them almost entirely as a vanation 
of his ‘ Prophetic ’ septenanes, which, as his most mterestmg extension 
of the botmds of poetic expiessiveness, will be discussed later 

His lynoal septenanes, however, are of comparatively little mteiest 
The first Holy Thursday appears to be his only use of this lino m his eaily 
poems , but as a matter of fact, Qwin, King of Nonmy, the two Nurse's 
Songs, The Divine Image, and The Little Boy Lost and Found aie septenary 
couplets divided at the caesura into quatiams Blake’s fieedom m their 
use IS characteristic, but never st riking 

Before discussmg the metres of the Prophetic Books, it will bo best to 
fimsh our consideration of the lyncs 

Blake, like every good poet, mvented several lyncal patterns of his 
own , which, as we have seen, are very lovely, but not oompheated 
These patterns can easily be reduced to techmeal foimulae , however, 
such descnptions would not be of great mterest or importance here 
There was, nevertheless, one form entirely his own, m which he made 
several experiments, whose true value could not be appreciated until the 
present day This was his metrical ‘ prose,’ which is very like Paul 
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Fortes ' polyphonic prose/ fiom which Amy Lowell’s elaborate composi- 
tions developed 

Blake’s original idea was to vary blank verse so much that it would 
be presented most smoothly as a solid block of prose Ossian had treated 
septenaries in the same way, so Blake did it with blank verse 

The Prologue to K%ng John was the first of these experiments, judgmg 
by the form 

The trembling smews of old age must work 

the work of death against their progeny , 

for Tyranny hath stretch’d his purple arm, 

and ‘ Blood ^ ’ he cries , ‘ the chariots and the horses, 

the noise of shout, and the dreadful thunder of battle heard afar ^ ’ 

Beware, 0 proud ^ thou shalt be humbled ^ 

This IS obviously blank verse with variations which many an Ehza- 
bethan nought have written But this was only Blake’s startmg-pomt 
In Contemplation the vaiiations are far greater, and made with the sympa- 
thetic ihythm m mmd 

Vain, foolish man, that roams on” lofty rocks, 
where, ’cause his garments are swollen with wmd, 
he fancies he is grown into a giant ’ 

The windy rhythm of the second line is obvious But m the following 
quotation we are losing sight of blank verse very quickly 

The brook stretches its arms along the velvet meadow, 
its silver inhabitants sport and play , 
the youthful sun joys like a hunter roused to the chase, 
he rushes up the sky, 

and lays hold on the immortal coursers of day , 
the sky glitters with the jingling trappings 

In fact, such non-metiical rhythm is simply Free Verse 

Samson^ the last ih the book, is far more regular, yet differs from all 
the other experiments Blake evidently was trymg to improve on the 
broken, yet metrical, cadences of Milton’s Samson Agomstes Blake’s 
cadences are perfectly clear Early editors ynelded to the temptation of 
fixing it up into respectable blank verse , but m domg so they changed 
Blake’s effect He deliberately eliminated overflow and all the effects 
which come fiom the conflict of the iambic pentameter with the surge of 
the words themselves Such an effect is Miltomc, but it is not Blakean 
A single specimen, arranged with reference to the cadences, should prove 
this beyond dispute 

Call thine alluring arts and honest-seeming brow, 
the holy kiss of love, and the transparent tear , 
put on fair linen that with the lily vies, 
purple and silver , 
neglect thy hair, 

to seem more lovely m thy loose attire , 
put on thy country’s pride, deceit, 
and eyes of love decked in mild sorrow , 
to sell thy lord for gold 

^ Humbled trisyllabic after the Elizabethan tradition Blake used the word twice 
again m the same way, m Gvmis Kmg of Norway, Imes 12 and 30 

D 
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The most varied of all these bits of metiical prose The Couch of 
Death Its most regular passage is the following 

Sorrow linked them together , 

leaning on one another’s necks alternate!}* — 

like hhes dropping tears in each othei’s bosom — 

they stood by the bed like reeds bending over a lake, 

when the evening diops triclde down 

His voice was low as the whisperings of the woods 

when the wind is asleep, 

and the visions of Heaven unfold their \nsitation 

Another influence appears the inevitable influence of the Bible The 
parallel cadences of Hebraic poetry find an echo in the following 

My hand is feeble, how should I stretch it out 
My ways are sinful, how should I raise mine eyes ^ 

My voice hath used deceit, how should I call on Him \\ho is Tiuih ^ 

My breath is loathsome, how should He not be offended ^ 

If I lay my face in the dust, the grave opens its mouth for me , 
if I hft up my head, sm covers me as a cloak 

The influence of Blake’s ‘ polyphonic jirose ’ ii;pon Colei idge’s Wander- 
ings of Cam (1798), and so upon the whole family of Piose Poems in 
Enghsh, IS possible, even hkely , but if it be so, Blake’s woik w^as mis- 
understood The Pro^e Poem is actually piose, and is not wiitten with 
the umfymg effect of rhythm constantly m mind JV® nothing like 
Blake’s work until Paul Port began writing in Pans, who conceived that 
prose and poetry were simply two ends of the same instrument, which he 
united, playmg upon all the intermediary stages It must be confessed 
that his tiansitions are not so subtle as they might have been on the 
whole we find the narrative poitions fall into unrhymed oi rhymed alex- 
andrmes, and that occasionally some moment may blossom into a lyiic, 
while the conversations are pure piose It lemaitied for Amy Lowell to 
use all rhsdjhms easily in one compact foim 

Blake’s use of rhyme in his lyiics was quite as sophisticated and free 
as his use of Imes He was dissatisfied vnth it because its automatic 
tinkle had become meamngless At fiist he considered abolishing it 
altogether, and the Poetical Sketches open with lyiics freed entiiely from 
the ‘ modern bondage of rhyming ’ In this he was justified by Milton’s 
translation of Horace’s Fifth Ode (Bk i ) and by Collins’s Ode to Evening 
But Blake soon realized that he was eliminating an effect which had its 
place His more elaborate stanza-patteins allowed fieshor echoes of 
sound, but this was not enough He wished to transcend rhyme, to 
produce subtle and stiange chimes in the inner ear This was not easy 
to do, as he discovered 

At first he was contented with false vowel-sounds Those were not 
the conventional rhjmaes for the eye, which are still considered peifectly 
allowable Scoffers should be lemmded that Blake’s new rhymes are even 
harder to produce consistently than regular rhymes Blake found this 
out in his Fresh from the Dewy Hill, whose first four stanzas are rhymed 
entirely m his radical way, but whose last two stanzas are rhymed im- 
peccably It IS obvious that Blake’s technique failed him He falls into 
rhyme, not out of it 
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There aie al&o seveial cases of false terminal consonants Dawroscom 
IS to be found twice in the Mad Song and in Fresh from the Dewy Hill , 
although the merest novice would know enough to substitute mom for 
dawn Vault-fraught may be made to rhyme by adopting the early pro- 
nunciation of vaut But such combinations as girl-small (Spring) and 
lambs-hands (Holy Thursday) are not to be explained away 

This use of false rhymes gradually found its place marvellously Love 
and Hay many Combine (rhymed aaaa) ob tarns a veiy pleasant effect by 
the use of one false rhyme per quatram, which bieaks up an effect which 
otherwise would be angular and monotonous The variation of the less 
piominent rhymes is veiy successfully done, as in When Old Corruption 
first begun and the InUoduction to the Songs of Innocence 

Eventually Blake jiroduced three or four poems which seem peifect, 
yet which depend on these false rhymes Lamb-name, though used twice 
in one stanza, has nevei been consideied a blot on The Lamb Am-name 
IS equally successful in Infant Joy, though the economy of rhyme there is 
lemaikable Hum-home is a perfectly satisfactory termmation to A 
Dream Spring is hardly more than a string of these false rhymes, in 
two of the three stanzas Why these ihymes are so delightful, while the 
experiments m the Poetical Sketches are not, is very difficult to say 
Blake had other interestmg tricks which he played with rhyme 
There are a few cases of internal rhyme, besides the entirely conven- 
tional ones which are almost always found in septenaries The Garden 
of Loi>e (ihymed abtb) changes its pattern without warning m the last 
stanza, and, by the inteiiial rhymes of the last two Imes, ends the poem 
appropiiately with the dull and heavy effect of a tolhng bell The first 
two hues really do not rhyme at all, but the impetus from the preceding 
stanzas fools us 

And I saw it was filled with graves, 

And tomb-stones where flowers should be , 

And priests in black gowns were walking their rounds. 

And bmding with briars my joys and d^ires 

Another case where the impetus of the pattern carries ovei the effect of 
rhyme is in the fourth stanza of Earth's Answer (abaab), whose termmal 
words are joy, gyow, sower, night, plough The pattern is corrected by the 
fifth stanza 

But to return to internal rhymes, sometimes we jSnd that Blake will 
infuse a rhyme sound throughout several hues Thus or runs not through 
the eighteenth and mneteenth stanzas of Owin, King of Norway Par more 
successful IS the first stanza of his poem To The Queen in his edition of 
Blair’s Grave, where the coldness of the sepulchre is mvoked by all the o^s 

The Door of Death is made of goZd, 

That mortal eyes cannot behoM , 

And when the mortal eyes are closed 
And coZd and pale the limbs repos’d, 

The sowl awakes , and, wond’rmg, sees 
In her mild hand the goZden Keys , 

The Grave is Heaven’s GoZden Gate, 

And nch and poor around it wait , 

0 Shepherdess of England’s foZd, 

BehoZd this Gate of Pearl and GoZd * 
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Once m a while Blake used what might be called idea-ihymes, where 
the antithesis alone produces the desired ejBfect Thus in Owin, K%ng of 
Norway we find seas—shies, and in Th& Little Vagabond^ cold— warm 

Sometimes he repeated words, instead of using rhymes In The 
Little Vagabond (immediately after cold-warm) he lepeated well, and 
seemed to think it satisfactory Appear is used in the same way m The 
School-Boy Coleridge did the same thing qmte as consciously in the 
couplet from Ghnstabel 

Is the night chilly and dark ^ 

The night is chilly, but not dark 

Blake was most successful with his repetitions when he used them as a 
sort of refrain The Lamb is the best-laiown example of this Anothei 
example occurs in On Another'' % Sorrow 

No, no * never can it be * 

Never, never can it be ^ 

Leaving the Ijttics for Prophetic Books, Blake at once encounteied a 
new problem Instead of modelling miniatuie thoughts and moods into 
exquisite patterns of words, he was now concerned with extensive, lather 
than mtensive, expression He had to find a line which could be repeated 
indefimtely with the least possible monotony, a line so flexible as to 
express the greatest number of thoughts and emotions Such a line 
would be the quintessence of English veisification, the perfect length, 
and the natural beat Blake’s predecessors had found it in the iambic 
pentameter , Marlowe, Shakspere, and Milton had aheady used it 
gloriously , but Blake found it too restricted to contain his exjiansive 
soul As we have noticed, he used it but once aftei the Foeticul Sletches 
So, abandomng their ‘ Monotonous Cadence,’ which was ' not only 
awkward, but as much a bondage as rhyme itself/ ho turned to Mac- 
pherson’s Ossian, which he, like all his contemporaries, greatly idnnicd 
Ossian was printed as prose , but in fact the greater part of it falls 
into frightfully dull blocks of septenaries, with caesuras placed legularly 
after the fourth foot The alexandrme is freely interbpeised, for it is a 
peculiarity of that Ime that it can be thrown in anywheie among septe- 
naries without interruptmg the rhythm The alexandnne breaks so 
violently in the middle that this break seems to count as the extia beat 
A specimen from the First Book of Fmgal, arranged as verse, will illustrate 
the Ossiamc septenary The fourth Ime is an alexandnne Metiically, 
it was far rougher than any other verse Blake knew, which undoubtedly 
accounts for much of his love for it 

When did I fly, rephed the king, from the battle of many spears ^ 

When did I fly, son of Arno, chief of the little soul ^ 

I met the storm of Gormal when the foam of my wa\es was high , 

I met the storm of the clouds, and shall I fly from a hero ^ 

Were it Eingal himself, my soul should not darken before him 
^Rise to the battle, my thousands , pour round me like the eochoing main 
Gather round the bright steel of your kmg , strong as the rocks of my land , 
that meet the storm with joy, and stretch their dark woods to the wind 

This, then, was the model after which Blake began to write his 
Prophetic Books But he understood perfectly how monotonous and 
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hmited Macpherson’s effects were, so he practised varying the septenary 
more and more, till from the gentle meander of Thel we pass eventually 
to the choral tempest of Jerusalem He also seems to have reahzed that 
many people did not feel the rhythm of Ossian, obvious as it was, so he 
printed his own lines as verse 

Later, another influence seems to have crept m for bnef moments 
This was the classical hexameter Such lines as the following from 
M%lton (20 50-52) are unmistakably, if accidentally, remimscent of the 
classical metre 

0 Swedenborg ^ strongest of men, the Samson shorn by the Churches 
Shewing the Transgressors in Hell, the proud Wamors in Heaven, 

Heaven as a Punisher, & Hell as One under Pimishment 

Needless to say, the ' Prophetic ’ septenaries are qmte different from 
the lyrical septenaries, which are not only rhynmed, but are always broken 
at the obvious place, after the fourth beat 

The earliest septenaries, those of T%nel and Thel, were written 1788- 
1789 They are treated almost as intellectually as the eighteenth century 
treated its blank verse The caesuras are carefully yet easily varied , 
extra light syllables are shpped in unobtrusively , a few feet are mverted , 
and there is no awkward overflow whatsoever Occasionally xmaccented 
syllables are omitted In Thel, Blake scatters hght accents in some pro- 
fusion, to make his verbal music fit the text T%r%d, being of rougher 
fibre, IS more roughly treated Blake’s only really radical treatment of 
the line is the occasional interpolation of octameters, or, more rarely, 
alexandrines These become especially noticeable toward the end of the 
poems , Blake reserved his greatest irregularities for the chmax The 
excitement lashes itself, m the agony of expression, to stronger, more 
brutal cadences 

The most interestmg feature, however, is Blake’s tendency to interpret 
by the cadence the movement of the action It sometimes goes so far 
that, while^ the seven fundamental beats are definite enough, they are 
distributed almost at random 

Shout, beautiful daughter of Tmel ! thou singest a sweet song ^ 
Westwardly journeying, till Tmel grew weary with his travel 

One line is particularly interesting, smce by the omission of one beat 
(which I take to be omitted after the word refuse) the following beat is 
felt with double force 

Shall fail If thou refuse howl in the desolate mountains ^ 

The terminal lament m Thel is suddenly and potently irregular Its 
ten hnes contain one pentameter, one octameter, and three alexandrmes ^ 

The next period of Blake’s septenaries is dated 1793-1794 , it includes 
the V%s%ons of the Daughters of Albion, America, and the narrative parts of 
Europe The development is marked Still the Imes are smooth enough , 
the percentage of alexandrmes and octameters has not mcreased , but 
the greater turbulence of the subject-matter with Blake’s growing 
famihanty with his medium produce sudden effects that once m a while 
puzzle us for the moment Nevertheless, practically all of them are 
thoroughly successful 

One of the effects which Blake was developing was the omission of 
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unaccented syllables, so that several accents may stand together This 
had been done before in T%nel 

Rise from the centre, belcliing flames k roarings, darl smoke 
Some fled away , but Zazel stood sUU, k thus begun — 

Bald tyxBJitj Wrinkled cunning, listen to Zazel’s chains ^ 

Also m Thel 

TiU to her own grave plot she came, and there she sat down 

In the Visions of the Daughters of Albion, this effect is used rather moie 
successfully 

And thus I turn my face to where my whole soul seeks 

In Jerusalem the wilder metre allows much more of this sort of thing, 
as in 57 4 — 

Of the Atlantic, which poured in impetuous loud, loud, louder k louder 
In Milton (31 31), Blake places five accented syllables together 
He leads the Choir of Day tnll, trill, tnll, t)ill f 

Another effect, which might seem puzzlmg, is Blake’s stretching of 
words, until they cover an extra syllable This is done geneially for 
emphasis It was a custom with the Elizabethans, but had not been 
considered correct by the eighteenth centuiy In Tinel, line 47, we find 
^ rememberance ’ , m the Visions, line 112, ‘ lamentati-ons ’ , m Ame7ica, 
line 150, ‘ visi-ons,’ , a,ndm Europe, line 107, ‘ fi-res ’ (oi rather, ^ fi-yers ’) 
Sometimes the mere excitement packs the linos full of syllables 

The lustful joy shall forget to generate, and create an amorous image 
Where the horrible darlmess is impressed with reflections of desire 

Sometimes the drama itself affects the cadence 

Heads deprest, voices weak, eyes downcast, hands work biuis’d 
The strong voice ceas’d , for a ternble blast swept over the heaving sea 
Fury ’ rage ^ madness ^ m a wind swept through America 

And once in a long while we encounter a line which seems to have 
broken loose completely from any metrical basis, as in Oothoon’s outburst 

I cry Love ^ Love ^ Love ^ happy happy Love ^ free as the mountam wind ^ 

In Europe, Blake, somewhat dissatisfied with the septenary, used other 
kinds of line for the speeches of the characters In the remaindei of the 
minor Prophetic Books, he tried a completely new experiment But he 
returned to the septenary for his three epics 

It IS hard to judge of the metre of The Four Zoos, since only fragments 
of it have been published accurately The two complete rcpiint^ have 
been practically rewritten, with the avowed purpose of correcting Blake’s 
versification Neither the Manifesto at the beginning of Jerusalem, nor 
the pnde which rings out m the very first lines of The Four Zoas, about 

the march of long-resounding, strong, heroic Verse, 

Marshail’d m order for the day of Intellectual Battle, 

coold deter the editors from clipping Blake’s magnificent exubeiance 
of utterance 
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An examination of the manuscript, however, shows that The Four 
Zoas (1797-1804) represents the transitional stage from the minor Pro- 
phetic Books to the two later epics The foUowmg passage is a fair 
sample of the usual septenanes (V 114-142) ^ 

His limbs bound down mock at his chains for over them a flame 

Of circhng fire unceasing plays to feed them with life & bring 

The virtues of the Eternal worlds ten thousand thousand spirits 

Of life lament around the Demon going forth & returnmg 

At his enormous call they flee into the heavens of heavens 

And back return with wine & food Or dive mto the deeps 

To bring the thrilling joys of sense to quell his ceaseless rage 

His eyes, the lights of his large soul contract or else expand 

Contracted they behold the secrets of the infinite mountams 

The vems of gold <fe silver & the hidden things of Vala 

Whatever grows from its pure bud, or breathes a fragrant soul 

Expanded they behold the terrors of the Sun &; Moon 

The Elemental Planets & the orbs of eccentric fire 

His nostrils breathe a fiery flame his locks are like the forests 

Of wild beasts there the lion glares the tyger & wolf howl there 

And there the Eagle hides her young in clifis & precipices 

His bosom IS like the starry heaven expanded all the stars 

Sing round there waves the harvest and the vintage rejoices the Springs 

Flow into rivers of dehght there the spontaneous flowers 

Drink laugh and sing the grashopper the Emmet and the Ply 

The golden Moth builds there a house & spreads her silken bed 

His loins inwove with silken fires are like a furnace fierce 

As the strong Bull m summer time when bees sing round the heath 

When the herds low after the shadow & after the water spring 

The numerous flocks cover the mountains & shine along the valley 

His knees are rocks of adamant k ruble & emerald 

Spirits of strength m Palaces rejoice m golden armour 

Armed with spear & shield they drink & rejoice over the slam 

Such IS the Demon Such his terror on the nether deep 

There are long passages, such as the description of the redeemed Vala 
in N^ght the Ninth (386-506), which are as smooth and iridescent as any- 
thing m Thel , but at other times the variation around the septenary is 
so extreme as to produce such a Ime as this (vni 444) 

Oh lovely, terrible Los, wonder of Eternity ^ 0 Los, my defence & gmde ^ 

Alexandrines and octameters are not merely mterspersed , they may 
hold their own for several lines, as in Ore’s War-Song 

Sound the War-tiumpet terrific, Souls clad in attractive Steel ' 

Sound the Shrill fife, Serpents of war ^ I hear the northern Drum 
Awake ^ I hear the flappings of the folding banners * 

The Dragons of the North put on their armour , 

Upon the Eastern Sea they take their course 

The northern Drum ^ Now give the charge * bravely obscur’d 

With darts of wintry hail ’ Again the black bow draw , 

Again the elemental Strings to your right breasts draw , 

And let the thund’rmg Drum speed on the arrows black * ^ 


1 I must be pardoned for quoting the whole of this beautiful passage I have left 
the capitalizing and punctuation as Blake wrote it 
Night FiT, first version, 145-149, 153 156 
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Pentameters appear (as m the fourth and fifth Imes of the foregoing 
quotation) and even nonameters Once m a while the anapest is sub- 
stituted for the iamb, as m the first line quoted above, also m the follow- 
ing lines from Emon’s lament (ii 621-623) 

While our ohve & vme smg & laugh round our door, & our children bring fruits & 
flowers. 

Then the groan & the dolour are quite forgotten, & the slave gimdmg at the mill, 
And the captive in chains, & the poor m the prison, & the soldier in the fielu 

There is far more rush in the verse Blake evidently let himself be 
earned away by his ear, and became entirely careless of the xcademic 
aspect of his work As he had one of the finest eais foi verse that any 
poet has ever possessed m Enghsh, the results are foi the most pait en 
tirely satisfactory 

Before passmg to M4tm and Jerusalem, mention should be made of 
the septenanes m the letter to Plaxman on September 12, 1800 These 
eleven hnes are m rough anapests, all septenanes (if we make sure to read 
the two first syllables in each Ime as hght syllables , which is difficult 
when the hnes begin with such words as ‘ angels ’ and ‘ Ezia ’), except for 
the last hne, which is an alexandnne 

Milton and Jerusalem are both dated 1804 on the title-page , but that 
date indicates only the time when the engiaving vas begun Many 
changes and additions were made during the com sc of the cngiaving 
The Jerusalem at least was not finished until Blake’s last vcais Tliesp two 
poems, then, represent Blake’s ultimate expeiimonts in poetic technique 
Still we fin d long passages of iambic septenanes , but lines of difierent 
length have mvaded the poems more and moie, until wc got such tough 
passages as the followmg {Milton, 11 18-29) 

But Lucifer refus’d to die, & m pnde he fozsook his charge 

And they elected Molech, and when Molech was impatient 

The Divme hand found the Two Limits first of Opacity, then of Contraction 

Opacity was named Satan, Contraction was named Adam 

Tnple Elohim came , Blohun, weaned, famted , they elected Shaddai 

Shaddaa angry, Pahad descended Pahad terrified, they sent Jehovah, 

And Jehovah was leprous , loud he call’d, stretching his hand to Etermty 
For then the Body of Death was perfected m hypocntic holmess. 

Around the Lamb, a Female Tabernacle woven in Cathedron’s Looms 
He died as a Eeprobate, he was Pumsh’d as a Transgiessor 
Glory I Glory i Glory i to the Holy Lamb of God ' 

I touch the heavens as an instrument to glonfy the Lord ' 

In contrast to this, yet equally darmg, are these lines fiom Jerusalem 
(49 50-63) 

Bush on ' Bush on ! Bush on ' ye vegetating Sons of Albion ’ 

The Sun shall go before you m Day the Moon shall go 

Before you m Night Come on ' Come on ' Come on • The Lord 

Jehovah is before, behmd, above, beneath, around 

The septenanes at times vanish, as in this accidental passage of 
pentameters {Jerusalem, 40 16-20) 

Those who give their hves for hmi are despised * 

Those who devour his soul are taken mto his bosom 
To destroy his Emanation is their intention 
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Arise * awake, 0 Friends of the Giant Albion * 

They have perswaded him of horrible falshoods ^ 

They have sown errors over all his fruitful fields ’ 

The climax of J erusalem is very largely in solid blocks of octameters 

And every Man stood Fourfold, each Four Faces had, One to the West, 

One toward the East, One to the South, One to the North, the Horses Fourfold 
And the dim Chaos brighten’d beneath, above, around * Eyed as the Peacock, 
According to the Human Nerves of Sensation, the Four Eivers of the Water of Life 

Overflow, which had been used sparingly before, now becomes veiy 
common In Thel we find the followmg passage 

For I walk thro’ the vales of Har, and smell the sweetest flowers. 

But I feed not the httle flowers I hear the warbhng birds , 

But I feed not the warblmg birds , they fly and seek their food 

In The Four Zoos, the enjambement has become more daring, but still 
quite regular 

Four Mighty Ones are in every Man , a Perfect Unity 
Cannot Exist but from the Umversal Brotherhood of Eden, 

The Umversal Man, To Whom be Glory Evermore Amen 

What are the Natures of those Living Creatures, the Heavenly Father only 

Knoweth No Individual knoweth, nor can know m aU Eternity 

But m Milton and Jerusalem, such restraint is often cast aside 

The following passage {J erusalem ^ 17 51 55) is not unusual 

First as a red Globe of blood trembling beneath his bosom 
Suspended over her he hung , he mfolded her m his garments 
Of wool he hid her from the Spectre, m shame k confusion of 
Face , in terrors & pains of Hell & Eternal Death, the 
Trembling Globe shot forth Self-living & Los howl’d over it 

It should now be quite clear how Blake meant these ‘ Prophetic ’ 
septenaries to be read They are to be poured out in a great flood of 
oratory, stressing the natural accents, and passmg rapidly over the un- 
accented syllables The ^ syllabic ’ tradition, which weighs every syllable 
with great care, is to be completely ignored Each hne represents a 
breath , and this breath is the real metrical umt, around which all the 
variations are formed 

Let us now return to the other kinds of verse to be found in the Pro- 
phetic Books 

A Song of Liberty was arranged in prose verses, to resemble the topo- 
graphy of the Bible But this was oifly to conceal the metrical basis of 
the poem It is not ‘ of course, lyrical prose,’ as one eminent critic 
described it , it is really in alexandrines, with regular caesuras, but with 
a foot that varies from anapest to dactyl, with mterpolated iambs and 
trochees Arranged according to this scheme, the opemng hnes appear 
as follows 

The Eternal Female groan’d / It was heard over all the earth 
Albion’s coast is sick, silent / The Amencan meadows faint ^ 

Shadows of Prophecy shiver / along by the lakes and the rivers, 
and mutter across the ocean / France, rend down thy dungeon 
Golden Spam, burst / the barriers of old Rome * 

Cast thy keys, 0 Rome ^ / mto the deep, down fallmg, 
even to Etermty / down falhng, and weep ' 
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To read these raetncally, gieat violence must be done to the normal 
accent of the words This was a new scheme of Blake’s to tianscend 
ordmary metres , an experiment which he varied many ways m his minor 
Prophetic Books, before he discovered his ideal in the iiregular septenanes 
of M%lton and Jerusalem 

In The French Bevolutum he apphed the same piinciple to anapestic 
septenanes Customarily poets begin with hues absolutely according to 
pattern, in order that the pattern may be estabhshed , but Blake, m 
toct defiance of this, is apt to begin with vaiiations, so that the mctiical 
basis may be less obvious Just so he began King Edwatd the Third , so 
now he begins The French BevoluUon 

The dead brood over Europe , the cloud and vision descends upon chearful France , 
0 cloud well appointed ' Sick, sick, the Prince on his couch ' wreath’d m dun 
And appalling nust , bs strong hand outstretch’d, from his shoulder down the bone. 
Runs aching cold into the sceptre, too heavy for mortal grasp— no more 
To be swayed by visible hand, nor in cruelty bruise the mdd flouiishmg mountains 

So it seems clear that Blake meant his metie to be oveiiun by the 
violence of the expression The dead brood is not a good anapest 8%cl, 
sicki comprise two accents, with compensatmg pauses Blake substitutes 
spondees and paeons so freely, he packs the line accoiding to its move- 
ment so often and wrenches the accents so viciously, that the metie is 
fairly pummelled mto expressiveness As a result, we often puzvle 
over the number of beats mtended m certam Imes How are we 
to scan — 

His strong limbs , from court to court curs’d the fierce toimcnt unquell’d ^ 

Is this an alexandrme ^ Oi a pentameter By accenting strong as well 
as limbs , and curs’d as well as the preceding cowt, we can make it con- 
form to the septenary 

Were forg’d smaEer as the flesh decay’d a mask of iron bd the hneaments 

Tbs Ime resolves easily to the pattern But soon we discovei that longer 
hues are bemg used 

Sleepmg at midmght m my golden tower, the repose of the labours of men 
Wav’d its solemn cloud over my head I awoke , a cold hand passed over my 
hmbs, and behold I 

The first of these Imes is a septenary, whose first syllable is accented 
Accentmg the first syEable of the next (wbch is rarely done) we get a 
nonameter , accentmg the third instead, we get an octameter Which is 
it * Before we answer, it is as well to know that nonameters aie un- 
mistakably present 

To a bed of straw , the seven diseases of the earth, like birds of prey, stood on the 
couch 

After tbs, Blake seems to have reahzed that the anapest, in which, 
as we have seen, he was much mterested, was too big a foot for the sep- 
tenary He (or bs publisher) suppressed tbs poem, and the next ex- 
periment was m anapestic trimeter, wbch forms the basis of TJrizen, Asia, 
The Book of Los, and Ahania The shortening of the Ime slowed the rush 
of the verse Otherwise Blake observed the same principle of wrenchmg 
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accents away from the metrical base He uses all his old tricks, but with 
much more sobriety The result is excellent 

Lo, a shadow of horror is risen 
In Eternity * Unknown, unprolific, 

Self-clos’d, all-repelling "What Demon 
Hath form’d this abominable Void, 

This soul-shudd’rmg vacuum ^ Some said 
It IS Urizen But unknown, abstracted, 

Brooding, secret, the dark Power hid 

Readmg this according to the metrical scheme, it is almost as uncomfort- 
able verse as was ever written , but reading it according to the natural 
cadence of the words, we find it ordered and final Sometimes the 
measure becomes iambic for a series of lines 

From the caverns of his ]omted Spme 
Down sunk with fright a red 
Round Globe, hot, burmng, deep. 

Deep down mto the Abyss , 

Pantmg, Conglobing, Tremblmg, 

Shooting out ten thousand branches 
Around his solid bones — 

And a second Age passed over. 

And a state of <hsmal woe 

How fiexible Blake’s versification was to become is demonstrated by the 
inclusion of this and yet more lines from Unzen, rva, in Milton 5* 

Deep sunk with fright a red round Globe, hot, burning, deep, 

Deep down mto the Abyss, pantmg, conglobing, trembling , 

And a second Age passed over, & a State of dismal woe 

Thus trimeter becomes septenary ^ 

Besides these ajtiapestic verses, Blake made yet another line of ex- 
perimentation in the freer forms This was a contmuation of the ^ prose ’ 
in the Poetical Sketches , for Blake needed some more lyrical form m order 
to deal with the more songful moments Conventional lyrics, hke the 
Songs of Innocence and Experience, would have been woefully out of place 
his Eternals could never express themselves m such fragile patterns So 
Blake turned back to his early experiments with metrical lines of uneven 
lengths, and finally reached something very like some of our modem 
Free Verse 

The first example of it is the Argument to The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell The lines are entirely iambic (with a few truncations), and vary 
from six to two feet m length 

In Europe, the same irregularities are observed in those passages which 
do not deal directly with narration, but with the mvocations of Spirits 
and with the actions of Los and Emtharmon The openmg Imes of the 
Prophecy are infiuenced in rhythm as well as thought by Milton’s Hymn 
to the Nativity, while Samson Agonistes also has its influence, especially m 
lines 21-22, which are a rhymed trimeter couplet, quite m Milton’s style 
Los^s first speech swells from tetrameter to alexandrine 

Africa {Song of Los) is written m the same iambic hnes of lengths 
varymg |rom dimeter to septenary 

Blake also tried arranging these iambic Imes mto stanzas of a set 
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pattern Tlie PTeludium of EuTops contains seven stanzas of four lines 
each, the first, second, and fourth of which are septenaries, and the third 
a tnmeter In The Four Zoos, Enitharmon’s Song over Los (ii 551-586) 
consists of seven iambic stanzas of five lines each, arranged 7, 3, 7, 4, 7 
The lament of Urizen m the same poem (v 190-241) might also be men- 
tioned here, though its thirteen iambic quatrams are entirely in sep- 
tenanes There are a few variations in these lyiics from The Four Zoos 
in Emtharmon’s song, the second line twice is made a tetrametei , and the 
first one a pentameter , while m Urizen’s lament, the tlmd line shows a 
very deflboite tendency to become an octametei In none of these lyrics, 
however, did Blake reach agam the freedom which he had shovn in the 
‘ prose ’ of the Poetical Sketches 

This completes our survey of Blake’s piosody Besides his experi- 
ments m rhyme, he extended the expressiveness of piacticaliy all the 
boundaries of versification In particular, he discovered the substitution 
of one foot for another, he brought out for the fiist time the tiue music 
of the anapest, and he developed as none have befoie oi since the longest 
and most difficult hues m Enghsh verse He was not a pmist he did 
nothmg towards peifectmg set forms like the sonnet oi the hexameter , 
what he did was to seaich foi fieer and newei forms Guided by an ex- 
cellent ear, he went so far as to anticipate most of the prosodic discoveiies 
of the mneteenth century, and to lead directly towaid those of the twentieth 
centuiy Indeed, at some moments he seems to have ic iched a complete 
liberation from metre in favour of the cadence , at any late, in most of 
his later work, cadence was certainly piedominant 



CHAPTER IX 

THE END OF THE GOLDEN STRING 

Sad task and hard, for how shall I relate 

To human sense th’ invisible exploits 

Of warring Spirits , how without remorse 

The rum of so many glorious once 

And perfect while they stood , how last unf ould 

The secrets of another world, perhaps 

Not lawful to reveal ’ yet for thy good 

This IS dispenc’t, and what surmounts the reach 

Of human sense, I shall delineate so. 

By lik’mng spiritual to corporal forms, 

As may express them best, though what if Earth 
Be but the shaddow of Heav’n, and thmgs therein 
Each to other like, more then on earth is thought ’ 

— Paradise Lo^i^ v 563 576 

Before we can discuss Blake’s method of literary presentation, we must 
appreciate his intentions We must know what he was trying to do, 
before we examine how he did it 

Blake considered himself to be one of the race of the ancient Prophets , 
and for that reason he called his books ‘ Piophetic Books ’ By the word 
Prophet ’ he did not mean one who foretells the future He believed 
that true Prophets were simply poets who beheld the eternal truths by 
power of Imagination In their moments of mspiration they became 
‘ soothsayers,’ expressing their discoveries in the obscure clothing of 
symbolism, Imowing that the wise would penetrate its meaning, and not 
carmg whether the fools understood or not At such moments, the 
prophets m%ght be led to forecast the future (Blake tned it himself with 
strange results, in his French BevohiUon) , but if the events should not 
follow the prediction, the prophet was not in the least to be discredited 
The Pact was not to disprove the Truth In the Watson marginalia, 
Blake became very explicit 

Prophets m the modern sense of the word have never existed Jonah was no 
prophet in the modern sense, for his prophecy of Nmeveh failed Every honest 
man is a Prophet he utters his opmion both of private & pubhc matters 

This conception of the function of Prophets and Prophecy was derived 
from the Deistic doctrine Tom Paine, whom Bishop Watson was 
attacking, had already declared that — 

There is not throughout the whole book called the Bible, any word that describes 
to us what we call a poet, nor any word that describes what we call poetry The 
case is, that the word 'prophet, to which later times have affixed a new idea, was the 
Bible word for poet, and the word prophesying meant the art of making poetry 
It also meant the art of playmg poetry to a tune upon any mstrument of music ^ 

^ The Age of Beaaon, ch vu This view was repeated, with much evidence, by the 
Amenoan poet end student of the Kabalah, Thomas Holley Chivers, m the Preface to his 
MemoraUa 
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It was thus, then, that Blake intended his own books to be consideied 
He imagined that his conception of prophecy was so obvious that it 
would soon b© umvorsal , but tb© laps© of th© contury sine© bus played 

bim false ^ _ 

His books were not intended for bis unworthy contemporaries , be 
avowed bis purpose ^ to speak to future generations by a sublime allegory 
He beheved (with Swedenborg) that just so the inspired books of the Bible 
were to be read, besides all such works as the jBJumvcit-G&&fOi and the 
Tirmeus He saw a sequence of similar writings throughout the ages, 
written with precisely this purpose of speaking to the select and kcepmg 
silence before the ummtiate such as the works of St John, of 
Tnsmegistus, Dante, Paracelsus, Jakob Bohme, Milton, and Swedenborg 
He mtended to contmue this senes, and he seems to have been its last 

exemplar , , , , 

All these writers dealt either with the progress of the mdividual soul, oi 
with the history of human development Blake tned to do both at once, 
to combme the two as mutual symbols , for he believed that the whole 
history of creation is repeated m each mdividual The advantage of this 
theory of Macrocosm and Microcosm is obvious We care compaiatively 
httle about the remote history of the past , but when we learn that it has 
a hvmg, present significance, we cannot affoid to ignore it Therefore we 
find Blake’s books — at least, the Lambeth books — ^fitting togethoi 

The first three of the Lambeth books (ignormg the actual order of 
composition) deal with the events of Etermty , the other four deal with 
the history of the world The symbolism of these numbers is obvious, 
smee Three is the number of God, and Pour the number of Man, the sum 
of the two bemg the sacred number Seven 

The first tlnee books deal with the Pall The Booh of Umen and 
The Booh of Los teE the same story from the opposmg standpoints of 
Reason and Poetry (Unzen and Los) while The Bool of Ahama con- 
tmues the story with an account of mystical Revolt and further PaU, 
ending with the rise of oivihzation in Asia 

Then recorded history begms, whose entire course is bnefly described 
m four books, each named after a contment The first two, Africa and 
Asm, are combmed imder one title. The Song of Los They describe the 
degeneration and endavement of man, up to the moment of the American 
Revolution America, of course, follows , then Europe, which describes 
the outbreak of the Prench Revolution Here Blake ended the series 
of the Lambeth books, for the cycle seemed complete Eteimty was 
practicafiy reaohieved m the hberation of mankind 

Later, he revised and combmed all this matenal, with a great deal of 
rewriting and additions, mto one long epic. The Four Zoos 

Before he wrote the Lambeth books, he had composed several others, 
which must be considered separately The first, Tirid (which never got 
beyond manusenpt form), represents the decay of a false rehgion , Thd 
deals with the problem of m^vidual mcamation , The Oates of Paradise 
with man’s hie m this world , the Visions of the Demghters of Albion with 
the social problem of love , The French Benohition with contemporary 
history , and The Marriage of Heaven and Hdl with any number of 
philosophical problems, particularly those of Evil and Good and of the 
nature of God Of the two epics which followed The Four Zoos, Milton 
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IS a bit of autobiogiaphy, while Jerusalem is a study of the cruelty of 
man to man 

Such were the purposes and the subject-matter of Blake’s Books 
But his method of presentation was so strange that it has caused a vast 
amount of censure 

The chief charge is that it ruined him as a hterary artist This charge 
IS usually over-emphasized, but there is certainly some truth m it 
Jerusalem^ as pure poetry, is obviously inferior to the Songs of Innocence 
But IS it fair to judge a man by other standards than his own ^ Blahe 
was not trying to make literature His message was far more important to 
him than its presentation While the Songs of Innocence are exceedingly 
lovely, they contain only a very small amount of doctrine, as compared 
with Jerusalem Blake’s whole progress was towards the Ineffable It 
IS his subject-matter, rather than his method of writing that is to be 
blamed Great poet though he was, his interest lay only secondarily 
in poetry When he would record some splendid aphorism, such as 
' Energy is Eternal Delight,’ he was stating it as a fact not as a thrill 
Truth, not pleasure, is the object of all his writings 

And just here our difficulties begin Blake, curiously enough, beheved 
that the Truth should not be told too plainly The Rev Dr Trusler once 
objected to this idea, and Blake answered him as follows 

You say that I want somebody to Elucidate my Ideas But you ought to know 
that what is Grand is necessarily obscure to Weak men That which can be made 
Explicit to the Ideot is not worth my care The wisest of the Ancients consider’d 
what IS not too Exphcit as the fittest for Instruction because it rouzes the faculties 
to act I name Moses, Solomon, Esop, Homer, Plato 

He might have named many more lamblicus, in his Life of Pythagoras 
(ch xxiii ), wrote 

The mode of teaching through symbols was considered by Pythagoras as most 
necessary For their form of erudition was cultivated by nearly all the Greeks, as 
bemg most ancient But it was transcendently honoured by the Egyptians, and 
adopted by them m the most diversified manner 

The knowledge of this tradition never died out The first kmd of 
‘ phrensie ’ which Agrippa classified came ' from the Muses ’ {Occult 
Philosophy, in xlvi ) Sir Phihp Sidney, in his Apologia for Poetne, 
noted 

There are many mysteries contained m Poetne, which of purpose were written 
darkely, least by prophane wits, it should be abused 

His Arcadia ever since has been searched for an inner meanmg 
Defoe claimed that Robinson Crusoe was an allegory But Blake got his 
theory of obscure wntmg from Swedenborg, who announced the prmciple 
in the Arcana Goelestia 

The most ancient manner of writing was that of representing things by persons 
and by words, by which was understood something altogether different from what 
was expressed In such manner, mdeed, that nothing was hterally true just as it 
was written, but under these narratives somethmg allegorical was understood 
This method of writing they [the writers of the Bible] derived from the most 
ancient people, who hved before the flood, and who represented to themselves 
things heavenly and divme, by such as are visible on the earth and in the world. 
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and thus filled then minds and souls with joyous and dehghtful perceptions The 
most ancient people, as they had oommumcation with spirits and angels, had no 
other speech this m every expression of which there was a Spiritual 
sense 

Blake, like any other person with common-sense, was reheved to learn 
that the story of Adam and Eve was something more than an impossible 
myth , m fact, it was an mcident in the life of every man Tuining from 
the Bible, m search for other books which dealt with Illumination, he 
found many from all ages These books invariably described the same 
mystical experience , and thus often evolved the same symbols It is 
a curious fact that the majority of these books yield unexpected meanmg 
when interpreted by Blake’s own symbols ' 

The fascmation of this method of writing giew upon Blake The fiist 
examples of it are to be found in the Poehcal Sketches in Owin, King of 
Norway, and m the Minstrel’s song at the end of King Eduard the Third 
The Songs of Innocence contam poems which are full of an obscuiity, which 
itself IS concealed, though The Little Boy Lost and The Little Boy Found 
surely mvite the t hin ker to look more deeply The Songs of Experience 
mclude one frankly symbohc poem. To Tiizah , while A Little Giil Lost 
begins with an invocation to ‘ Children of a Futuie Age ’ All the Pro- 
phetic Books aie obviously intended for the ‘ young Men of the New 
Age ’ , and m the last of them, Jerusalem, Blake wains the icadei 

I give you the end of a golden string, 

Only wind it mto a ball , 

It lead you in at Heaven’s gate, 

Built in Jerusalem’s wall 

It should now be entirely cleai that Blake, m concealing the highest 
meamngs of his writings, was neithei ciazy, noi even imique Whether 
or not we approve, we can at least understand his theory It is too late 
now for critics to put aside his work as unbalanced because they cannot 
understand it (A list of the names of those who have alieady made this 
mistake would be entertaming, were it not so long * ) 

Blake’s method of concealing his ideas is known as Symbolism It is 
not an arbitrary replacmg of one word by another for that is hardly 
more than a stupid trick of certam writers whom Blake condemned 
severely , and in extreme forms is called aphasia Symbohsm is a 
development of the very nature of Poetry itself 

It IS the highest degree m the poetic scale The Peter Bell of poetiy, 
the hterahst (who is the lowest type), copies photogiaphically what he 
sees or feels He may arrange his material in the most pleasing of com- 
bmations, but the sensation to which he always appeals, whether know- 
mgly or not, is the Pleasure of Recogmtion His great ideal is to heighten 
the mdividual object or experience to its most beautiful oi most typical 
form 

The escape from such hterahsm is through the simile The poet who 
uses this compares his object to some other object, and thus obtains some 
sort of connection (though a weak one) with the rest of the universe 
Moreover, he can mvoke all sorts of thmgs as contnbutoiy eflfects to his 
mam sensation 

Higher yet is the metaphor, which, by ehmmatmg the conjunctive 
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words, ‘ like to ’ and ‘ as,’ practically identifies the object with its emo- 
tional equivalent 

The symbol, however, uses this identity, yet discards the named 
object for the Eternity which is thus mvoked 

Practically the whole existence of poetry consists m this imposmg 
of human values upon natural objects ‘ Quant aux comparaisons 
ce sont les nerfs et tendons des Muses,’ wrote Ronsard, m his preface to 
La Franciade ‘ [Poetic] language is vitally metaphorical,’ echoed Shelley 
m his famous essay , and m the preface to ‘ Stroi^ 

passion expresses itself m metaphor, borrowed from objects alike far and 
near ’ 

Sjrmbohsm is the recogmtion and fixation of these values It is the 
highest form of that process usually performed by the weaker metaphor 
and the still weaker simile The simile states a resemblance, the metaphor 
states an identity, and the symbol assumes the identity without direct 
statement In the first case, love would be likened to a rose , in the 
second case. Love would be called a rose , and m the third, the Rose 
would appear unexplamed 

There is a rung still higher m this J acob’s Ladder the rung popularly 
known as Prophecy Here the Rose would mdicate some particular act 
m the past, piesent, or future A specific, temporal significance is thus 
imposed upon the Symbol, which hitherto dealt with Etermties Nos- 
tradamus and Paracelsus, among others, expenenced this abnormal state 
of mjnd It may be mduced artificially, as the records of the ancient 
oracles prove To-day the North American Indians use the drug peyote 
for this very purpose But here we have passed beyond the provmce of 
poetry, and have wandered far from Blake 

Let us return, then, to the symbol Blake, of course, knew perfectly 
well what he was domg He deliberately mterpreted objects to show 
their relation to, and their expression of, mankmd Everythmg he saw 
revealed to him its ifiner essence, which was m turn the revelation of a 
truth Only through this method could Truth be approached Isis 
cannot be seen unveiled, foi the mortal eye itself is her vesture The 
great secrets cannot be told , the very syUables are their mask Even 
Beauty may be an additional bamer , for example, much m Shelley 
which we take to be pure fantasy is really faithful descnption of mystical 
facts Blake himself must have known that the music of The Sunflower 
(as an instance) lulled the reader mto mtellectual somnolence Therefore 
he dehberately destroyed the surface meaning of his later works, hopmg 
to force open the mtenor eyes of his audience ‘ Allegory addressed to the 
intellectual powers, while it is altogether hidden from the corporeal under- 
standmg, is my defimtion of the most subhme poetry It is also some- 
what m the same manner defined by Plato,’ he wrote m 1803 to Thomas 
Butts And thus we learn a strange fact that the clearer, the more 
precise, Blake’s wntmgs become, the more obscure they seem The 
trouble is not with Blake, it hes m our own mabdity to understand The 
fires of Hell still seem hke torment and msamty to us, the Angels There- 
fore Blake cned so fiercely ‘ Go ' put off Hohness, and put on Intelleot > ’ 

This practice soon became an mtegral part of Blake’s philosophy 

^ The ounous may consult Charles A Wards Oracles of Nostradamus (London, 1891) 
and the Propheobes of Paracelsus^ translated by J K (London, 1915) 

E 
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Everything must be interpreted in teims of humanity because it is actually 
a part of humamty ‘ Man anciently contam’d in his mighty hmbs al 
in Heaven & Earth ’ (Jerusalem, 21) The Rose is not really a 
symbol of Love, it Love, though now sepaiated fiom the human mind, 
and given a visible extenor form Nature is nothmg but Man s ™or 
The world as we see it is but an outvard manifestation of invard truths 


Listen I will tell thee what is done in the caverns of the grave 
The T.a.Tnh of God has rent the Veil of Mystery, soon to return 
In Clouds & Fires around the rock & thy Mysteiious tree 
As the seed waits Eagerly watching for its flower & fiuit. 

Anxious its httle soul looks out into the clear expanse 
To see if hungry winds are abroad with their invibible airay 
So Man looks out in tree & herb L fish & bird & beast. 

Collecting up the scatter’d portions of his immortal body 
Into the Elemental forms of everything that grows 
He tries the sullen north wind, riding on its angry furiows, 

The sultry south when the sun nses, & the angry east 

When the sun sets, when the clods harden, & the cattle stand 

Droopmg, & the birds hide in their silent nests He stores his thoughts 

As in a store house in his memory he regulates the forms 

Of all beneath & all above , & in the gentle west 

Reposes where the Sun’s heat dwells , he rises to the Sun 

And to the Planets of the Night & to the stars that gild 

The Zodiac & the stars that sullen stand to noith & south , 

He touches the remotest pole & in the center wctps 
That Man should labour & sorrow & learn forget <L return 
To the dark valley whence he came and begin his labours anew 
In pain he sighs, in pain he labours in his uni\cxse 
Sorrowing in birds over the deep & howling m the Wolf 
Over the slam & moamng in the cattle & in the winds 
And weeping over Ore & Urizen in clouds and flaming fires 
And in the cries of birth & in the groans of death his voice 
Is heard throughout the TJmverse— -wherever a grass grows 
Or a leaf buds, the Eternal Man is seen, is heard, is felt, 

And all his Sorrows, till he reasumes his ancient bliss 

— The Four Zoos, vui 548 576 


Of course, the immediate accusation is that Blake, in using Nature as 
a symbol, was really out of touch with Nature Nothmg is more absurd 
That Blake preferred to endow Nature with imaginative qualities is be 
side the pomt ‘ Some see Nature all ridicule and defoimity, and by these 
I shall not regulate my proportions , and some scarce see Natuie at all 
But to the eyes of the man of imagination. Nature is Imagination itself 
As a man is, so he sees,’ Blake wrote in his famous letter to Tiu&lei 

^ I assert for myself,’ he continued, in his V%s%on of the Last Jndqment^ 
* that I do not behold the outward creation, and that to me it is hindrance 
and not action What ’ ” it will be questioned, when the sun rises, 
'' do you not see a round disc of fire somewhat like a gumea ^ ” Oh ^ no, 
no ’ I see an innumerable company of the heavenly host crying, “ Holy, 
holy, holy is the God Almighty ^ ” I question not my corporeal eye any 
more than I would question a window concerning a sight I look through 
it, and not with it ’ 

But Blake never confused the flaming disc with his choirs of chanting 
angels , he merely preferred the angels When he wished, he could 
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describe Nature as well as any one else , and his exhortations to 
‘ copying ’ as the only practice for the beginner m painting have only 
too often been overlooked His poetry is full of little touches that show 
a keen eye for landscape 

Thus he sang all day 
Over the new-mown hay, 

Till the sun went down, 

And the haycocks looked brown 

Other times we find long passages that show a Whitmanesque love for 
the pageant of nature 

The barked Oak, the long-limb’d beech , the Ghesnut tree , the Pme, 

The Pear tree imld, the frowning Walnut, the sharp Crab, & Apple sweet 
The rough bark opens , twittering peep forth httle beaks & wings. 

The Nightingale, the Goldfinch, Eobin, Lark, Lumet & Thrush, 

The Goat leap’d from the craggy chfi, the Sheep awoke from the mould, 

Upon its green stalk rose the Corn, waving mnumerable, 

Iriolding the bright Infants from the desolatmg winds 

This, but for the last line, is pure description The transition from this 
soit of poetry toward the symbol is nicely illustrated by a paragraph m 
one of his letters Blake had arrived at Felpham, and was sure that at 
last he could do a lot of creative work The sea air was fairly vibrating 
with inspiration , and all objects became highly charged with splendid 
meanmg In writing of his hopes to Thomas Butts, he recorded 

Work will go on here with God-speed A roller and two harrows he before my 
window I met a plough on my first going out at my gate the first mornmg after 
my arrival, and the ploughboy said to the ploughman, ‘ Father, the gate is open ’ 

And thereafter, the instruments of agriculture became symbols of the 
cultivation of the best in mankind throughout the great stretches of 
history 

But we must not deduce from this that Blake’s symbols are only to be 
explained by accidental occurrences of his life He began by usmg all the 
conventional symbols the Lamb, the Rose, the Lion, the Lily, and so on 
But these symbols were not sufficient Every one knows that the Lamb 
represents God’s Love , but what represents God’s Wrath ^ Blake 
adapted the Tiger for his purpose The Tiger is not immediately under- 
stood , but the context explains him at once Blake then beheld the 
Sunflower , and the pathos of its (reputed) following the sun forever with 
its gaze seemed to him, as it had seemed before to the Greeks, a symbol of 
the soul yearning for Eternity, yet bound to Earth by its very nature 
And so the entire mateiial world came to symbolize various aspects 
of humanity Blake looked at the world perpendicularly, and what was 
the result ^ The lowest thmgs he saw were the caves m the earth, re- 
presentmg those hopelessly buned m materiahsm This symbol had 
already been made famous by Plato {BepubUcy vn ) The ocean was the 
symbol of the sterile waters of Matter — ^this time Blake used a symbol 
both Greek and Christian On the shores grew forests, which are the 
growths of error Here the true path is hidden by the many theories, 
and the sun is obscured In this very same forest Dante lost himself at 
the beginning of the Inferno Above the forests rise the mountams, 
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which are the high places of thought, though still of this earth Higher 
yet are the birds, which can leave the earth completely for a while , they 
are the gemuses, the messengers to and from Eternity Highei yet are 
the stars which, from the old theories of astiology, Blake took to repre- 
sent the laws of Reason, which move immutably in their meanmgless 
circles, and whose hght is scattered and ineffectual Here m the star- 
hght dwells Lucifer , he is himself the ‘ aimy of unalterable law ’ Above 
t£s realm, and untouched by it, moves the Moon, which came to lepresent 
Love, for it is a beautiful and enduiable leflection of the tiuc light, the 
Sun, the Eternal Light of Poetry itself 

Such IS the perpendicular view of the world Blake also looked at it 
horizontally— as a map He took the North, which we mstmctively think 
of as the highest, for the region of the Spnit Fioni Galilee, in the North, 
Jesus came to Jerusalem The North is now fiozen sohd, smce the Pall 
has t sr ken place Opposed to the Noith is the South, the legion of the 
Reason Mt Smai, where the terrible ‘ Thou-Shalt-Nots ’ were pro- 
mulgated, lay south of Jerusalem The West had two meanings for 
Blake— that of Liberty (for Ameiica lay theie, and towards the West 
the Sun always moves to lus repose), and that of the Body (since the West 
— ^to the English at least — ^is closed by the cold See, which repiesents 
Matter) The last pomt, the East, was the legion of Passion, smce here 
Day always began In using these compass-points Blake fieely intio- 
duees namns of places m the Holy Land, whose sigmficance is determined 
by their position m regard to Jerusalem Latei Blake took London as 
the centre, m an unfortunate outburst of patnotism, and utibzed the 
eighteenth-century suburbs with the same moaning 

These symbols remain fairly consistent thioughout Blake’s entiie 
works, and they are the key to all his poems and to all the minor Pio- 
phetio Books But Blake had a hoiroi of fixed symbols , he did not 
wish his works to be tianslated with the aid of an easy key These thmgs 
were to be felt, not to be reasoned over Therefore, being a poet, he 
mtroduced a number of other symbols whose meanmg vanes with the 
context Pure, for example, may mean wrath, inspiration, or annihilation , 
while clouds may be focusses of power, or obscurer s of the truth 

These unfixed symbols sometimes vaned with the grow th of his ideas 
The word ‘ devil ’ is an excellent example In the Poetical Sleiches the 
word IS used with its ordmary meanmg The next meaning appears in 
the poem, I heard an Angel Svnging , where the Devil is merely the 
conventional cyme, who sees the world all evil Tlnrdly, in The Mairiage 
of Heaven and Hell, we find that Blake has been developing his ideas of 
evd, which is, it ^eems, only the energy revoltmg agamst the established 
order of the world Devils, therefore, are simply the Gemuses, among 
whose ranks is to be found the poet Milton , they are the manifestation 
of the higher good i But evil was not so easily explained away , and 
Blake finally came to the decision that evil was a false system of t hinkin g , 
therefore m J eriiscdem we find the statement ‘ Devils are false religions ’ 
Meanwhile the idea that the ongmal thmkers were devils had clung , 
but Blake apphed a milder word to them ‘ Demons ’ 

Had Blake gone no farther than this with his symbolism the world 
would never have quarrelled with him But he sooxi came to the pomt 
where there were no terms to express his ideas He wished to represent 
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the histoiry of certain phases of the human soul These were not virtues 
and vices, but vanous States Reason, Revolution, Wrath, and the hke 
If he called them by such obvious names as these, their meanmg was 
sohdified past any fidehty to actual psychology, and their tremendous 
dramas lost all vitahty Therefore he invented names for them, and 
endowed them with all the human attributes, except subjection to the 
laws of cause and effect, of time and space 

‘ These Gods,’ Blake wrote m his Descriptive Catalogue, ‘ are visions 
of the eternal attributes, or divme names, which, when erected mto 
gods, become destructive to humamty They ought to be the servants, 
and not the masters, of man or of society They ought to be made to 
sacrifice to Man, and not man compelled to sacrifice to them , for, when 
separated from man or humamty, who is Jesus the Saviour, the vme of 
etermty * They are thieves and rebels, they are destroyers ’ 

Their names were created at random Some were anagrams , some 
were found in strange books, such as Agnppa’s Occult Philosophy , some 
came from Ossian , one from the Bhagvat-Oeeia , but the majonty were 
mvented for the sake of the sound alone 

These characters appear and disappear unaccountably , they are bom 
of various parents , they die many times , they suffer obscure ciucifixions , 
they are apotheosized, or sacrifice themselves for others , they war , 
love , exult , lament Agam Blake was smitten with a fear that these 
shiftmg foices of the soul of man would be mistaken for actual gods , 
ther^ore he made a theogony absolutely unpossible He was quite nght 
m this Anger, for example, is the result of a vanety of causes , to give 
Angei only one set of parents would be absurd Consideration for the 
reader was not among Blake’s mtentions 

However, it is quite simple to outlme the character of the mam actors 
m these supersensual dramas The great hero is Los, who represents the 
Poetic Instmct He^is the ruler of Time, the Sun God (his name being 
an anagram of Sol) Blake often calls him ‘the Eternal Prophet,’ 
because Time is the prophecy of Etermty Before the Pall, m the days of 
Etermty, he was Urthona, the Spint , but m this world. Poetry is the great 
manifestation of the Spint 

Associated with him is his wife, or ‘ emanation,’ Emtharmon She 
rules the moon, and is Goddess of Space She represents m particular 
Spmtual Beauty, or Poetic Inspiration Her name is an anagram of 
Enanthmon (‘ numberless ’) High as her place is, she (like mdeed all 
these Gods) may be subject to error , and not imoommonly we find her 
fleemg from her consort 

The great opponent of Los is Urizen, who represents Reason His 
name is easily remembered, because it is simply a combmation of the 
words ‘ Your Reason ’ His great ambition is to rule the Umverse, and 
he IS constantly trymg to mvade the North, where the Spint dwells 
Whenever he succeeds, he bhghts eveiythmg, issumg tyranmcal laws and 
prohibitions, estabhshmg false rehgions, and m general petnfymg the 
Invisible mto the Visible It is he who is responsible for the Creation, 
and Blake cheerfully identifies him with the Jehovah of the Pentateuch, 
and also with Satan He is the God falsely worshipped by this world 
Another great character is Ore, the spint of Youth and of Revolt 
His name is an anagram of Cor (‘ heart ’) He is the child of the Poet 
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(Los) and of Inspiration (Emtharmon) He is crucified for a while by his 
own parents , but eventually he breaks loose and directs the American 
and the French Revolutions 

There are many other characters, large numbers of whom appear for 
a moment only, and then aie lost to si^ht forever Such aie Tinel, Thel, 
and Fuzon Others recur a number of times, but very obscuiely It 
will be better to consider each of these as he or she appeals 

It should now be clear that the great difiioulty m mterpretmg Blake 
IS not that he had a fixed system of symbols, but ]ust the reveise Under- 
neath his ideas are completely lucid Blake never falls into contradiction, 
however he may develop his theones He conceals his philosophy under 
the veil of poetry, which must be read as such A sympathetic intuition, 
not a glossary, must be our guide Blake’s only divergence from the 
usage of an other poets is merely in the bieadth of application of his 
symbols He went to the normal extreme in turning all Creation into a 
symbol of the Invisible 

His only fault hes m that he did not always lemembei that symbols 
may have different connotations to different people Why should not 
clouds be fructifiers * It is easy to extend the hst of such questions 
In defence of Blake, we may state that none who wrote as ho did are 
half so clear or so absorbmg In how many households arc the volumes 
of the Alchemists to be found ^ Noi is the compaiison inapposite , for 
Blake was actually the last ot the Alchemists Jakob Bohme, one of his 
spmtual masters, thiew off the pretence of dealing iii an impossible 
chemistry, but nevertheless retamed many of their symbols, for lack of 
better terms Blake followed Bohme’s method of wiitmg, but discarded 
the alchemical teims for new symbols of his own. ^ 

However, theie is no need to defend Blake , he has uttered his own 
defence well enough He reahzed that his ideas weie too valuable to be 
disregarded when the time came , and since he could not live until that 
time, he probably took a savage delight m his own obscuiities It is too 
late now to protest The treasure is there, and we must dig, lamentmg 
meanwhile that Blake ever thought of saymg 

I must Create a System, or be enslav’d by another Man’s 
I will not Reason & Compare my business is to Create 


^ Smoe wntmg this passage I have had reason to change my own views as to the nature 
of true alchemy But I do not feel that this is the place to advance peisonal theories 
I have left this and other portions of my text unchanged because ever since Bohme, 
mystics have read aldhemioal books as mystical symbols, and so Blake apparently read 
&6m Therefore I have tried to refer to them as such, and to quote those passages which 
Blake may have thou^t mystically significant 





CHAPTER X 

THE FIRST ESSAY ON BLINDNESS 


This then is hypocrisy — ^not simply for a man to deceive others, knowing all 
the while that he is deceiving them, but to deceive himseK and others at the same 
time — H Newman Parochial Sermons, i 127 

Tibibl was Blake’s first Prophetic Book, yet it is by no means the simplest 
Aheady his symbolism is deeply mvolved Apparently he wrote it to 
please himself at a time when he was working hard to make a living by his 
other books , and he felt rightly that he had complicated it beyond the 
intelligence of the public Later, after he had given up all hope of appeal- 
ing to his own generation, he may have considered engravmg it when he 
was not occupied with his three epics , but if he did consider it, he found 
h]s ideas had advanced too far, so the poem remained m manuscript until 
1874, when W M Rossetti included it in the Aldine edition of Blake’s poems 
Tmel IS Blake’s best story (though it is somewhat pointless without 
the inner meaning), so Blake’s commentators have generally expressed a 
doubt about its being a Prophetic Book at all This opinion has been 
strengthened by the fact that the symbolism of T%r%el, being early, has 
not too much in common with the later books But Blake imagined he 
had forestalled any such literal interpretations by concluding the poem 
with a frankly symbolic section (a trick repeated in Thel) The climax, 
being" a direct growth from the esoteric meamng, should lead the thinker 
back to Blake’s real thought 

Tmel himself represents a very old religion, or way of thinkmg, which 
is about to die Once he and his wife were the dommant powers in freeing 
the material world (the West) , but as they grew old, their offsprmg 
(other sects, divided from them in body and m spirit) rebelled and took 
theTf place So Tmel, refusmg to be subservient where he once ruled, 
prefers to wander, an outcast, though his vision is darkened His wife, 
]\^atana, dies at this moment, for she is his Inspiration ^ But the baleful 
influence of the rehgion itself does not die 
(Tmel, defined more closely, is the religion of hypocrisy that rules by 
power of the Curse He can tolerate no other power but himself He cast 
his brother Zazel out of the palace to wander , he allowed his own children 
to live only because he expected them daily to be destroyed by fires from 
heaven or the torrents of the sea Now it is too late , they have become 
stronger than he His vision has vamshed, and his only remainmg 
strength is the unreasomng curse 

So he wanders aimlessly, until he reaches the Vales of Har Har 
represents degenerate poetry He is degenerate, for he lives in a valley, 
though he is essentially a mountam Har ’ in Hebrew means ^ mduntam ’) 
His wife, Heva, is degenerate pamtmg ^ Only m such a state could the 

I ^ Blake of course had married poetry and painting Later he allowed music to be a 
|hird means of conversing with Paradise 
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arts receive Tinel They have entered a second childhood, ‘ playing with 
flowers and running aftei birds,’ and singing in a cage (Here the sym- 
bohsm obtrudes a httle too much ' Har m his cage represents, of course, 
poetry in the conventional metres which Blake was now casting off ) 

To protect them is Mnetha, a woman aged but strong Prom her 
skill m the weapons of war, and her position as the protectress of arts, 
plus the near-anagram of her name, we may assume that she is a Blakean 
transmogrification of Athena, goddess of Reason Mnetha is zealous in 
watohmg her charges, but she does not understand them 

So Tinel is received by Har and Heva At first they are afiaid of 
this strange Way-of-thinkmg , but as soon as they see he is harmless, they 
welcome him (Could anytlung be more scathmg than this *) Tinel 
hypocntically reahzes that in such a place it is best to conceal his true 
name (as all didacticism is apt to masquerade as poetry) He claims to 
come from the North, the spiritual region, though his rule had actually, 
been only over the West, or the body and its sensations Noi will he 
admit that he actually is a child of poetry himself, though all hving things, 
especially all rehgions, are descendants of the Poetic Gemus ^ 

Meanwhile they smile upon bun, and give him food, which is new 
strength But naturally Tmel, bemg a tyrant, cannot bo satisfied with 
such a habitation, however pleasant No rehgion can be contented with 
the arts Tmel is selE-dnven to wander out into the forests of the errors 
of theory But on the way he meets his mad biother Ijim, who repre- 
sents the rehgion of the common people Ijim is a rehgion of feai , thinking 
that all the temble natural forces are God, or rather his brother Tuiel^ 
who IS the rehgion he mistakes for God Therefore, seeing his brother 
dethroned, Ipm cannot understand the fall of omnipotence , so he forces 
Tmel back to the palace, where he intends to destioy this masquerader 
(as he thinks him) before the true ruler In other woids, the common 
people cry out against this change of thought m those whom they have 
been taught to respect as spmtual leaders, and force them — outwardly, 
at least — ^to accept the old error 

I]im, though fortunately he does not know it, is the strongest of them 
aU No weapon can hurt him All Tmel’s children cannot drive him 
away, much less answer his accusation And he, seemg that his unthink- 
able treachery m the high places is true, cannot understand, nor act, but 
goes wandenng himself m the secret forest, the desolate places of sterile 
thought 

Rejection of a rehgion does not kill its force , and now the rejected 
force recoils Tmel pronomices his curse upon his offspiing (His sons 
represent the arts and sciences, his daughters the five senses ) His 
daughters protest bitterly , but before morning four of thorn aie dead 
(to the Infimte), while the fifth, Hela,^ is left to guide Tiriel back to the 
Vales of Har Of his sons, one hunted die , thiity alone survive ‘ to 
wither ’ 

Tmel now wishes Hela (Sex) to be reconciled with him, which can 


V of aU Nations are derived from each Nation’s digerent reception of 

^ everywhere caU’d the Spirit of Prophecy ’—AU Rehgtona art 

the elaborate cross references proving her identity and the 
rS episode, see the Commentary on hne 236 Also see Chapter xv , 
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readily occur if she will only be obedient But it is not m her nature , 
she will lead her fathei to the Vales of Har only in the hope that there, 
where truth and justice should be found, his curse will be returned upon 
him Angered by her attitude, Tinel pronounces a curse upon her also, 
and at once her hair — ^the glory of womanhood (1 Cor xi 15)— is changed 
mto serpents Thus sex is cursed foi rebelling agamst the estabhshed 
religion 

'In her agony Hela passes with her father through the forests of error 
(to her, sexual aberrations and social evils) hopmg that the tigers, or the 
vraath of God, will destroy her But even God’s wrath is terrified at her 
cries of angmsh , and Tiiiel himself promises that the curse will be re- 
mitted 

So at last the miserable couple reach the Vales of Har and Heva 
Tine! now announces his true name, and finally realizing the mistake of 
his anguished existence, he dies Error recognized expires of itself 
The age of experience is ended, but the lebirth is shown only by Tiiiel’s 
death 



CHAPTER XI 

THE PROBLEM OP DESCENT 


Self IS death and truth is life The cleaving to self is a perpetual dying, ^^hlie 
moving in the truth is partaking of Nirvana which is life evei lasting There is 
a spintuahty in all existence, and the veiy clay upon which we tread can be changed 
into children of truth — Buddha 

Meanwhile Thomas Taylor’s mysticism, frigidly intellectual though it 
was, and his violent antibibholatry were worjbng in Blake’s brain Was 
it not hkely that there might be spiritual truth in other books than the 
Bible ^ Must we not respect the intelligence of such supeimen as Pytha- 
goras and Plato ^ Could not their teachings be harmonized with those 
of the Gospels ^ Is it not more logical to believe that we have always 
existed ^ And in the Bible Blake no doubt came across texts like J eremtah 
1 5, Wisdom of Solomon vm 20, Marh viii 27-28, and John i\ 2, which 
would seem to indicate a belief in pie existence At any late, Blake then 
accepted, once for all, the doctrine of the eternal existence of the soul, 
of its fall into the Sea of Geneiation, and its ultimate return to the Per- 
fect World And this drama is the basis of all the plots of all his futuie 
works 

Blake’s first poem on the subject, The Bool of Thel, was to be an 
allegory of the descent It was to be veiled in the Platonic style, yet the 
climax should say strange things calculated to hint to the alert readei 
that ‘ more was meant than meets the eye ’ Tlie^ unfaUen soul, Thel, 
was at first to appear merely as a maiden bewaihng her coming death 
This death from etermty would be the birth into this world, which Blake 
now assumed to be the lowest point in the universe , and death here is 
the glorious rebirth so often promised 

For Socrates once said, in the Oorgias ' And perhaps we are in reahty 
dead For I have heard from one of the wise that we are now dead, and 
that the body is our sepulchre ’ And Philolaus of the fifth century b c 
also recorded ^ ^ The ancient theologists and priests testify that the soul 
IS confined to the body through a certain punishment, and that it is buried 
in this body as m a sepulchre ’ 

Both Blake and the ancients admitted a redemption from this Hell 
Blake, through the death of Jesus, which meicifuUy changes our own 
death into sleep , and the ancients, thiough the initiations of their 
Mysteries Virgil’s famous ending of the 6th book of his Aeneis gives us 
a hint concerning the release, and a very Blakean hint There are two 
gates , Aeneas returns to the upper world through the ivory gate of dreams 
— ^that IS, through his ovm imagination 

But Blake did not endorse the antiq[ue idea that we are incarnated as 
a punishment for some celestial sm On the contrary, we fall simply 
through error Blake denies vigorously elsewhere that there is anything 
^ Quoted by Clemens Alexandrmus Stromat, m 
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to be gamed by a Fall Eternity is perfection , to perfection we return, 
having gathered at the most some knowledge of the possibihty of error 
In the epic M%lton, he shows ns that poet descendmg to redeem his own 
errors and to sacrifice himself for his Emanation , but ' this was never 
known before,’ Blake warns us , and elsewhere he laments ' that Man 
should forget and return to the dark valley ’ ^ 

Thel, then, is a spirit not yet generated She lives m the Innocence ^ 
of Etermty, and has still to learn of Experience by a descent into this 
world Such a descent seems like Death to her, as it must seem to all 
dwellers m Etermty , ® and some premonition of this fate has come to 
her 

Therefore she wandeis away from her sisters, to lament in sohtude 
She ponders over the evanescence of all things Why is there such a 
thing as Death ^ One by one, the Lily of the VaUey, the Cloud, and the 
Clod of Clay answer her the Cloud dies for the Flower, and the Flowei 
for the Lamb This is the Mystic Death, the sacrifice of oneself (one’s 
SeM) for another, at once the cause and the explanation of Life — Change — 
m the Universe 

Thel is somewhat comforted by this , and the ' matron Clay ’ invites 
Thel to enter into this world of ours to see her destmy, and then to return 
unharmed 

Thel accepts She passes into this world through the northern gate 
of the imagination and sees the sorrows of all mortal dwellers Finally 
she comes to her own ‘ grave-plot ’ or body (Blake carries even so far his 
paradox of calling death what we call hfe) , and from the flesh she hears 
a voice lamenting over the dangers and limitations of the senses Suddenly 
terror comes upon her — ^the terror that lies m wait on any psychic 
threshold — and shaken with horror at the thought of descent into 
generation, she flies back to the realm of Eternity 

Blake found the Gjiceek writers full of tempting symbols which appealed 
strongly to his poetic sense, and which might weU reinforce the symbols 
he had already devised Taylor made much of Porphyry’s commentary 
On the Cave of the Nymphs^ wherein were elaborate accounts of the Northern 
and Southern Gates Through the Southern Gate the souls descend from 
Etermty , through the Northern Gate they reascend after death So 
Blake borrowed these Gates knowing that when his source was dis- 
covered, the meanmg of his poem should also be plam For Thel is actu- 
ally the Queen of Hell, Persephone, as yet free from the embrace of Dis 
Her time appi caches , and a vague disquietude steals over her Though 
she hardly knows it, she is being lured by the maudible voice of Eros 
She resents her fate , beholds it m imagination , and escapes for the time 
But Blake does not assure us that she will escape forever Should she 
ever yield to love, her fate is sealed 

Nor can any consummate bliss without bemg Generated on Earth ^ 

Thus Blake, without knowing it as yet, had actually rewritten the first 
act of the Eleusiman Mysteries It is curious (and perhaps only too 
human) that he should have attacked the Greeks so harshly and so 

^ The Four Zoos, \ m 567 568 ® Symbolized by her pastoral qualities 

® Of M%lton^ 12 14 * I go to Eternal Death ’ 

^ Jerusalem f 86 42 See also Jerusalem, 69 30-31 
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constantly, when he drew so much from them Evei3rwhere we find the 
influence of Plato and Pythagoras But Blake no doubt felt justified, 
smce he added both height and depth to the Greek breadth They lacked 
mysticism m the strict sense of the word They were mainly concerned 
with virtues and vices, misconceived the nature and place of poetry, 
had few prophets, and ignored God Blake used their symbols and systems 
at pleasure , but mvanably he transcended them 

The Booh of Thd is generally and justly admired as one of Blake’s 
best hterary productions ^ It is the simplest and the lovehcst of any of 
his Prophetic Books He wrote it when he was trymg to reach the world 
through his wntmgs, and he knew this was as appealmg a long poem as he 
had ever written Therefore he simphfied the symbolism as much as his 
conscience allowed,^ and hmited his decorations to hteral illustration 
Yet even so, the book was commercially a flat failuie , and Blake, 
stubbornly settmg his jaw, determined that since he was nght, he would 
oontmue m the path he had chosen, unhampered henceforth by a pubhc 
that would not read thmgs it neither enjoyed nor understood 

As the second act of the drama of Persephone, Blake liter wrote the 
Visions of the Daughters of Albion, which begins with the pluclong of the 
fatal flowei, and then reveals the state of woman m the Hell of this woild 
Thel has become Oothoon 

The third act, Peisephone’s redemption, was ncvei written 

^ Of course there are always those who disagree , and Blako ha*" had fully his share of 
‘ common-sense ’ ciitics who aio impatient with anything tho\ cannot imder'Htand Thus 
T Sturge Moore (p 200) asks ‘ Is it not insipid I ’ Oswald Crawl mi {New QibarUrly 
Magazine^ 1S74, p 486) is the haishost not \ozy far from the conimcs of the namby 
pamby not in truth \ory ditiorent from the sort of mild goodliness of certain modem 
entertainers of simple youth ’ Costie (p 209^ complains ‘ his vaticinations become 
incoherent * , and his fellow countryman Milsand (hUtuaiure Anglaise p 839) even finds 
the voice from the tomb to be ‘ the unbalanced note which announces coming madness ’ , 
but of the three Frenchmen, Berger, who ranks among the best Blake scholars, calls Thel 
‘ one of the most beautiful elegies m the whole range of Enghslx poetry ’ (p 328), and the 
majority of critics echo him 

2 In two copies (the Bodleian and that owned by Miss Amy Lowell) Imes 126 127 
are obliterated and painted over by Blake himself , apparently an attempt to erase two 
innocent lines which might possibly have been thought offensive 



CHAPTER XII 

THE UNEULEILLED PROPHECY 

The Earth has had her visitation Like to this 
She hath not known, save when the mounting waters 
Made of her orb one universal ocean 
For now the Tree that grew in Paradise, 

The deadly Tree, that first gave Evil motion. 

And sent its poison through Earth’s sons and daughteis. 

Had struck again its root in every land , 

And now its fruit was ripe — about to fall — 

And now a mighty Kingdom raised the hand, 

To pluck and eat Then from his throne step’d forth 
The King of Hell, and stood upon the Earth 
But not — as once — ^upon the Earth to crawl — 

A nation’s congregated form he took. 

Till, drunk with sin and blood, Earth to her centre shook 

— Washutoton Allston 

At ilie end of the eighteenth centuiy the French Revolution was the 
vortex of all European thought No pohtical concept could remain un- 
changed m the dizz37ing whirl of those dangerous days The Radicals 
were especially delighted, since all their dreams seemed coming true at 
last Almost inevitably, Blake wrote an epic upon it, seven books long, 
which his friend, Johnson, promised to pubhsh Johnson approved highly 
of that sort of thmg ^ In 1790 this same publisher had already brought out 
a poem in twelve books, with a similar title. The Revolution, which dealt, 
however, with the upheaval of 1688, when the Prmce of Orange came to 
the Enghsh throne The moving spirits of the action were supernatural 
beings with such names as Japhetiel, TerziUia, end Ombruhel, their 
manifestations resembling those of traditional witchcraft ^ 

Perhaps this book suggested to Blake the idea that he could treat 
contemporary events in the same way His epic, The French Revolution, 
was to have appeared anonymously in the following year What happened 
to it, no one knows Not a copy has survived , it was never reviewed , 
nothing at all remains for us except the page-proofs of Booh the First 
These belonged to John Linnell, who showed them to Gilchrist, Swinburne, 
and William Rossetti Then they disappeared for some years, but were 
eventually recovered among LinneU’s papers, and are now m the possession 
of Mr Henry Huntmgton In 1913 this fragment was finaUy published 
by Sampson in the Orford edition of Blake’s Poetical Works 

The Advertisement stated ' The remaining Books of this Poem are 
fimshed, and will be pubhshed m their Order ’ What became of them ^ 
We can only conjecture Perhaps the growing danger to aU Radicals 

^ See an account of this book in The Monthly Remew for 1791 (vol v pp 376 382) 
the Rev William Pow bemg suggested as the author Blake certainly had nothing to do 
with it 
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suggested discretion in publishing , ^ moreover, Blake was about to lose 
all sjunpathy for the excesses of the French We may be certain, at any 
rate, that events m France did not follow as Blake had foiecast, so that the 
poet, through his only Prophecy (in our sense of the woid), found himself 
m the position of Jonah when Nineveh was not destroyed 

Blake treated his subject with aU the freedom of an epic poet He 
compressed, ma gnifi ed, and rearranged the action to suit himself He 
simplified and ideahzed historical characters to represent aspects of 
humanity, rather than hteral personalities , and he created other char- 
acters at will Indeed, m those times when press-reports were crowding 
in, contradictmg each other day after day, it would have been impossible 
for any one to be stnctly loyal to facts As it is, Blake’s poem remams 
among the most unbiassed of contemporary accounts which tried to do 
justice to both sides 

The First Book deals with the events fiom May to the middle of July, 
1789, compressed into the action of a single day The Commons are 
convenmg m the Hall of the Nation, ‘ like spiiits of fire m the beautiful 
Porches of the Sun ’ Meanwhile the Kmg and his nobles are holding a 
separate meetmg, greatly alarmed at the independent attitude of the 
Commons The King, frankly mcapable of contiolhiig affairs, is racked 
by the memones of his glorious ancestors, but can suggest no remedy 
but self-obhteration The Duke of Burgundy, however, is a sterner 
character 

Then the antientest Peer, Duke of Buigundy, rose from the Mou irch’s right hand, 
red as wmes 

From his movmtams, an odour of war, like a npe vineyard, rose from his garments, 
And the chamber became as a clouded sky , o’ei the council he stretch’d his red 
hmbs, 

Cloth’d in flames of crimson, as a npe vineyard stretches over sheaves of corn, 

The fierce Duke hung over the council , all around him croud, weeping m his bum- 
mg robe, * 

A bright cloud of mfant souls , his words fall like purple autumn on the sheaves ® 

The Duke represents the Intoxication of War — a favounte idea of Blake’s, 
which reached its climax m the famous descnption of ‘ the Wine-Press of 
Los ’ m the twenty-fourth plate of Milton The Duke easily sways the 
Kmg to approval of force, and at once Necker, the people’s idol, is dis- 
missed The Archbishop of Pans (the Pnest, as the promoter of War) 
confirms the Kmg’s attitude with a vision of the decadence of the Church’s 
glory under democracy , and he, too, calls for military law against the 
Assembly In the midst of the excitement the Abbe do Sieyes, repre- 
sentative of the National Assembly, is announced The liberal spint of 
Henry iv at once sweeps mto the council , but the dukes of Bourbon, 
Bretagne, and Bourgogne draw their swords for war, and find but one man to 
stand against them Orleans, ‘ generous as mountams ’ Orleans’s words 
are those of Blake he demes that one class can really thrive at the 
expense of another, nor will he allow that any judgment should be made 

1 Cf ‘ I have been oommanded from He]! not to prmt this as it is what our Enemies 
Wish — ^Watson 'Vlarginaha 

2 I have quoted this one passage, for curiosity’s sake, just as Johnson printed it e^scept 
for his use of long s s Dr Sampson s reprmt corrects the spelling, punctuation and the 
capitalizing in a way which cK-iies Blake s meaning considerably 
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without a sympathetic appreciation of the feehngs and thoughts of 
others 

Can the fires of Nobihty ever be quench’d, or the stars by a stormy night * 

Is the body diseas’d when the members are healthful « can the man be bound in 
sorrow 

Whose ev’ry function is fill’d with its fiery desire « can the soul, whose bram and 
heart 

Cast their nvers m equal tides thro’ the great Paradise, languish because the feet, 
Hands, head, bosom, and parts of love follow their hi gh breathing ]oy * 

And can Nobles be bound when the people are free, or God weep when his children 
are happy ® 

But go, merciless man, enter mto the infimte labyrinth of another’s bram 
Ere thou measure the cucle that he shall run Go, thou cold recluse, mto the fires 
Of another’s high flammg nch bosom, and return unconsum’d, and write laws 
If thou canst not do this, doubt thy theories, learn to consider all men as thy 
equals. 

Thy brethren, and not as thy foot or thy hand, unless thou first fearest to hurt 
them 

At this moment, Siey^s enters, and the spint of Henn iv departs, 
mdignant at the opposition to Orleans Siey^s, symbol of the people’s 
ideals, describes the spiritual plight of Prance ‘ o’erclouded with power,’ 
prophesies a subhme future, and ends his speech with an appeal for the 
withdrawal of the army from Pans, which is the necessary prehmmary 
to the miUennium 

Then the valleys of Prance shall cry to the soldier ‘ Throw down thy sword and 
musket. 

And run and embrace the meek peasant ’ Her Nobles shall hear and g><an weep, 
and put ofi 

The red robe of terror, the crown of oppression, the shoes of contempt, and un- 
buckle 

The girdle of war from the desolate earth Then the Pnest in his thund’rous 
cloud * 

Shall weep, bendmg to earth, embracmg the valleys, and putting his hand to the 
plough. 

Shall say ‘ No more I curse thee , but now I bless thee no more m deadlv 
black 

Devour thy Labour , nor lift up a cloud m thy heavens, 0 laborious plough ’ 

Naturally, this is not acceptable to the anstocraoy Burgundy 
answers with the King’s refusal, saymg that when the National Assembly 
can remove the BastiUe by a command, then, and no sooner, wiU the King 
order the army to leave Pans 

But the moment when this contemptuous reply reaches the National 
Assembly, it defiantly votes for ‘ the removal of war ’ , Lafayette gives 
the command , and the noise of the army’s departure brmgs horror to 
the Louvre, while the mommg nses 

Blake’s deviations from the actual course of events are obvious and 
ummportant In the first place, the army did not leave Pans until the 
I6th of July, two days after the Bastille had fallen , and then it went by the 
King’s own command Blake was evidently reserving the Pall of the 
Bastille for the Second Booh , smce he had worked up to that event so 
carefully Lmes 19-51 descnbe the pnson and its celebrated seven 
prisoners , but Blake quite properly ignores the histoncal persons (who 
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were tmimportant forgers and the like), and symbolizes them as the seven 
high tjrpes of men subjected by the feudal condition of Fiance They 
are the poet, the pnsonei of state, the rehgious radical, the person who 
denies the power of the State ovei the Church, the behever in free speech, 
the good man now become parasite, and the patnot This passage, which 
IS elaborated with much symbohc ingenuity, stands in a prominent place 
near the beginnmg , while the book ends with the Birnam-Wood-hke 
defiance of Buigundy 

Seest thou yonder dark castle, that moated aiound, keeps this City of Paris m awe ® 
Go, command yonder tower, saymg ‘ Bastille, depart ' and take thy shadowy 
course , 

Overstep the dark nver, thou temble tower, and get thee up into the country ten 
miles. 

And thou black southern prison, move along the dusky road to Versailles , there 
Frown on the garden ’ — and, if it obey and depart, then the King will disband 
This war-breathmg army , but, if it refuse, let the Nation’s Assembly thence Iparn 
That this army of terrors, that pnson of hoirors, are the bands of the murmurmg 
kingdom 

The unexpected fulfilment of this command must have followed 

A second important change in the actual facts was the cieation of the 
Duke of Burgundy, to represent the Intoxication of War The title 
really had been obsolete smce 1761 To Blake, the suggestion of wme 
in the word ‘ Burgundy ’ was sufiacient excuse foi the introduction of this 
character, though he probably also had Charles the Bold m mind 

There are many other changes, which would interest only a pedant 
Blake was entirely withm his nghts as an epic poet in modifying char- 
acters and events for a better piesentation of the essential diama 

Smce this work was not published until 1913, ciitics have had com- 
paratively httle to say about it Their judgments divide into two opposed 
attitudes On the one hand we have Swinbuine, who calls it ‘ the only 
ongmal work of its author worth little, or even notluhg , consistmg mainly 
of mere wmd and splutter ’ All the other English critics but one have 
dutifully followed Swmburne, the exception being Saintsbury, who, 
however, hmits his appioval to saymg that he is ‘ utterly at a loss to’ 
understand how Mr Swinburne, especially considermg his geneial opmions 
at the time, could have thought it “ mere wind and splutter ” ’ i Against 
the general English attitude is that of the French critic, Bergei He says 
‘ The poem, if complete, would lank among the most important of Blake’s 
works As It IS, the first book is of the greatest interest In this 
work, as a whole, Blake had reached one of the highest summits of human 
poetry He had acoomphshed what Victor Hugo was to plan on in his 
mmd without havmg time to finish it the legend of the Kevolution, 
represented m his works only by a few chaotic and powerful fragments, 
mixmg, as Blake does, visible and mvisible things, and by the titles of un- 
written poems Like Victor Hugo, Blake could, at that moment, see m 
me development of mankmd its historical and legendary aspects (Hugo, 
Preface to the Legende des S%edes) It was the latter that the imagination 
of both poets grasped most firmly, the “ conoentiated historical reality” 
which constitutes the epos of Man’ (pp 330-337) In his enthusiasm, 
Berger also mvokes for comparison Homer, Virgil, Carlyle, and Hardy 

^ Prosody f m 23-25 
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The truth, of course, hes between these two extremes Blake’s con- 
ception IS a very high and difficult one His intensely emotional theories 
of the salvation of man made the French Revolution seem (as it seemed 
to so many then) the climax of all history, the great imtiation of European 
hberty Ever since the original Fall from Innocence, man had steadily 
retrogressed into more and more comphcated slaveries , but now, at last, 
he had seen his degradation, and was victoriously castmg off all his errors 
Therefore the entire universe, invisible as well as visible, plays its part 
The very landscape is affected ' Sick the mountams * and all their 
vineyards weep ’ And when the army finally leaves Pans, presagmg uni- 
versal peace and the brotherhood of man ' The bottoms of the world 
were open’d, and the graves of archangels unseal’d The enormous dead 
hft up their pale fires and look over the rocky chffs ’ 

Another mark of Blake’s greatness of conception is that he practises 
the sympathy which Orleans preaches Blame is laid nowhere , the entire 
evil springs from the nature of man’s mmd and the whole course of history 
This IS the more surprising, since we know how Blake hated kmgs, warriors, 
and priests Impotent Louis xvi is what he is, because the sceptre has 
become ' too heavy for mortal grasp ’ Burgundy’s mihtarism is a real 
intoxication , it has all the nobihty and virile magmficence which could 
be desired We cannot help sjunpathizing with his attitude, though we 
know he is wrong 

Shall this marble-built heaven become a clay cottage, this earth an oak stool, and 
these mowers 

From the Atlantic mountams mow down all this great starry harvest of six thousand 
years ^ 

And shall Neoker, the hind of Geneva, stretch out his crook’d sickle o’er fertile 
France, 

Till our purple and crimson is faded to russet, and the kingdoms of earth bound m 
sheaves. 

And the ancient forests t)i chivalry hewn, and the joys of the combat burnt for 
fuel , 

Till the power and domimon is rent from the pole, sword and sceptre from sun and 
moon. 

The law and gospel from fire and air, and eternal reason and science 
From the deep and the sohd, and man lay his faded head down on the rock 
Of etermty, where the eternal hon and eagle remam to devour ^ 

Only m the case of the Archbishop of Pans does Blake’s wrath burst 
forth , and then only for a moment, when the serpent is suggested The 
Archbishop’s speech puts his case qmte fairly and even enthusiastically 
But there are two great faults with the poem, which prevent the execu- 
tion from equalhng the conception 

The first of these faults is the metre, which has already been discussed 
in Chapter vni It is an experiment of great mterest, but an experiment 
not generally successful Some of the hnes are admirably cadenced, 
others are simply awkward It is sigmficant that Blake never used it 
again 

The other great fault hes m the poetic imagery Blake packs every 
passage with mountains, fires, thunders, vineyards, fogs, and reptiles, 
until we cannot help being annoyed They are the Ossiamc imagery used 
to excess, but with a difference , for Macpherson’s imagery is purely 
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atmospheric, while Blake’s often passes over mto symbohsm Over and 
over agam Blake pours out some great image poised exquisitely between 
colour and meanmg , then he falls into an enoimous preciosity The 
good and the bad alternate m the following hues 

He sat down a damp cold pervaded the Nobles, and monsters of worlds unknown 
Swam round them, watching to be dehvered — ^when Aumont, whose chaos-born 
soul 

Eternally wand’ring, a comet and swift-falling fire, pale enter’d the chamber 
Before the red Council he stood, hke a man that returns from hollow graves 

The absurdity of the monsteis, and the Ossiamc adjective ‘ red,’ are only 
intensified by the two fine images describing Aumont 

The chief offender among the images is the word ‘ cloud ’ There are 
no less than thirty-six of them m the three bundled and six hnes of the 
poem ' Blake attached no important and occult meaning to the word 
it means, quite simply, a focus of power — but not always even that We 
have cloncfe of war, of Voltaire oi Rousseau, clouds of wisdom, of power 
and dommion, of lepose , the cavilry is like clouds, the nobles sit round 
hke clouds, and once Blake speaks excellently of ‘ the cloudy drum ’ 
Eight years before, in the ballad Gmn of Norway, Blake had lapsed into 
the same overuse of the same word 

The French Revolution, then, is a very uneven work Tiemendous m 
conception, and containmg sevoial magnificent passages, it is spoiled by 
an unfortunate, if mterestmg, metre, and a flow of imagery which too often 
IS careless and ill-advised It ncvei flags , on the contiaiy, it suffers 
from too much badly-directed energy 

It remains umque among Blake’s works m seveial ways It was 
Blake’s only ‘ prophecy,’ in the accepted sense of the word , it was the 
only Prophetic Book which even approached oidinary print , it is Blake’s 
most extended story, and hence his tiuest epic , and (aside from some of 
the Poetical Sketches) it was his one attempt to seta historical scene with 
human characters , and, what is perhaps strangest of all, it seems to have 
produced no illustrations or decorations of any soit 



CHAPTER Xni 

THE GATES OF PARADISE 

Ah ’ luckless Babe, borne under cruell starre. 

And in dead parents baleful! ashes bred, 

Full little weenest thou what sorrowes are 
Left thee for porcion of thy livelyhed , 

Poore Orphane » in the wide world scattered. 

As budding braunch rent from the native tree. 

And throwen forth, till it be withered 
Such IS the state of men ’ 

— Spenser Faene Queene, n ii 2 

Thl idea of expressing a sequence of thought by a senes of pictures is not 
at all new Many of the Alchemists tried it,^ but Blake need have gone 
back no farther than to the Divine Emblems of Quailes (1635) 

The Oates of Paradise was Blake’s first attempt to outhne in this way 
the spiritual life of man It belongs to the stage of ' Expenence,’ for 
while Blake teaches that we will reach happmess, yet this happiness is m 
the woild beyond, not this world , and only by foreknowledge, to be 
gained by some vision, can we find contentment here Later, of course, 
Blake discovered the secret of happiness here 

Yet he always was very fond of this book, since he issued it three times, 
adding the veises in the second version, and correctmg them in the third 
He undoubtedly felt that this book was true, in its limited way, and might 
comfort those unpiepared foi his later doctrines 

Above the title he added the words ‘ Eor Children,’ by which he meant 
those whose vision was still undimmed by materiahsm ^ In the second 
issue he changed these words to ^ For the Sexes,’ meamng those in this 
world of generation 

The Prologue repeats the familiar idea that the forgiveness of sms — 
our forgiveness of the sms of others — is the gate to happiness This is 
against the desire of Satan, the Accuser Jehovah wrote the stone table 
of law (always evil to Blake), then repented and hid this dead thing m 
the Meicy Seat of the sacred Ark ® Blake concludes — 

0 Christians ’ Christians ’ tell me Why 
You rear it on your Altars high ^ 

After this Prologue follows the series of pictures 
Frontispiece ‘ What is Man ^ ’ He is a baby in a chrysahs on a 
leaf Here Blake uses the old Greek symbol of the body as a cocoon from 
which the soul (psyche) will be reborn as the butterfly But Blake adds 
to the symbol In the upper left-hand corner is a caterpillar feedmg on a 

^ See the modern reprmt of The Hermetic Museum, London, 1893 
® In a letter to Dr Trusler (Aug 23, 1799) Blake tells how children instinctively under- 
stood his Prophetic Books, which older people found mcomprehensible 

® ‘ Man IS the ark of Gk)d the mercy seat is above, upon the ark , cherubim guard 
it on either side and m the midst is the holy law ’ — ^Blake’s Margmaha on Lavater 
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leaf This is a symbol of man m this world It is a worm which feeds 
upon error (this vegetable world) and produces others like it ^ This is a 
state of sorrow 

The Catterpiller on the Leaf 
Keminds thee of thy Mother’s Grief ^ 

To this plate Blake adds 

The Sun'^s Light, when he unfolds it, 

Depends on the Organ that beholds it 

In other words, things are as they aie perceived , ® man as a worm cannot 
perceive the true hght 

1 " I found him beneath a Tree ’ Under a weeping willow, a woman 
pulls a child (as a mandrake) fiom the earth, while she holds another 
Blake’s explanation is 

My Eternal Man set in Repose, 

The Female from his darkness rose , 

And She found me beneath a Tiee, 

A Mandrake, & in her Veil ^ hid me 

That is, when an inhabitant of Etermty falls into the sleep of this world ® 
(as Adam slept in Eden) his Self is divided into two se\es (as Eve was 
created) The Female then gets the child beneath a tree (symbol of 
generation — our ' vegetative ’ body) , and this child is excellently 
symbohzed as a Mandrake, the vegetable which traditionally has sex, 
which springs from the degeneration of corpses, and which is plucked in 
angmsh, endangering the Me of tho one who gathers it 

So children are born, almost accidentally, as a result of the Fall 
The child’s life follows 

Serpent Reasonings us entice 
Of Good & Evil, Virtue & Vice 

In Blake’s early symbohsm, the Serpent always means the materiahstic 
priest, whose dogmatizmgs on right and wrong merely repeat the error 
of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil {Gen iii 5) ’ 

The mental struggles of the child are represented by the four elements 

2 Water ‘ Thou Waterest him with Tears,’ or 

Doubt Self-Jealous, Wat’ry folly 

3 Earth ‘ He struggles into life ’ 

Strugglmg thro Earth’s Melancholy 


1 The 179th water colour of Young’s Night Thoughts shows a whole plague of cater 
pillar babies devouring the last leaves of a tioe 

® Cf * The sexes rose to work and weep ’ (To Tirzah) Blake repeats tho caterpillar 
couplet m the Augunes of Innocence, and explains it in the 66th Proverb of Hell As 
the catterpiller chooses the fairest leaves to lay her eggs on, so the priest lays his curse 
on the fairest joys ’ In other words, the work of the sexes is a matter of sorrow^ one 
which will not be repeated in Eternity, where the sexes disappear 

® Of the 8th Proverb of Hell ‘ A fool sees not the same tree that a wise man sees ’ 

^ The Mundane Shell, which will be discussed later m this chapter 
® Cf Jerusalem, 99 3-4 * Into the Planetary Lives of Years, Months, Days, & Hours, 

reposing / And then Awakmg mto his Bosom in the Life of Immortality ’ 

® See Sir Thomas Browne’s Pseudodoxia, Bk n ch vi , for an account of the super 
stitions about Mandrakes 

J Cf H C R , Dec 10, 1826 ‘ There is no use m education I hold it wrong It 

IS the great sin It is eatmg of the tree of knowledge of good and evil ’ 
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4 Air ‘ On Cloudy Doubts & Reasoning Cares/ ^ or 

Naked m Air, m Shame & Fear, 

jSnally ending with inward revolt and agony, as — 

5 Fire ‘ That end in endless Strife,’ ^ or 

Blmd m Fire, with shield & spear, 

Two-horn’d Eeasomng, Cloven Fiction, 

In Doubt, which is Self-contradiction,® 

A dark Hermaphrodite We stood — 

Kational Truth, Eoot of Evd & Good ^ 

Eound me ® flew the Flaming Sword , 

Eound her ® snowy Whirlwinds roar’d. 

Freezing her Veil, the Mundane Shell ’ 

6 ' At length for hatching ripe he breaks the shell ’ ^ At last the 
child becomes a man , the commg of sex bemg a new birth of the 
personahty 

I rent the Veil where the Dead dwell 
When weary Man enters his Cave, 

He meets his Saviour in the grave 
Some find a Female Garment there, 

And some a Male, woven with care , 

Lest the Sexual Garments sweet 
Should grow a devouring Wmding-sheet 

In the cave, or grave, which is this body, the sexes are formed, that 
desires may be gratified , otherwise the stagnation of death would over- 
come us, and we should be doomed forever to the flesh The use of sex 
m reaching Eternity was an important matter with Blake, discussed m 
the chapter on The F^fih Window Here, too, in the grave of the flesh, 
the Saviour descends and by his power — ^the Imagmation — ^we can rend 
the veil, or break this Mundane Shell 

7 ‘ Alas ^ ’ But sex can be abused In the garden of love a youth 
chases a fairy — a natural joy — ^With his hat, disregardmg the one he 
has already killed ‘ What are these ^ the Female Martyr Is She 
also the Divme Image ^ ’ 

One Dies ’ Alas ^ the Living & Dead ^ 

One IS slam & One is fled 

8 ' My Son » My Son ^ ’ Yet for aU his sms, the youth is cruel 
towards the sms of age He condemns his parents by their own moral 

^ Cf ‘ While clouds of doubt bewilder the true sky ’ (T L Beddoes, Eomance of the 
Lily) This IS a repetition of this same symbol, but not a plagiansm, for there is no reason 
to imagine that Beddoes knew of Blake 

* The four lines in quotation marks describmg the Elements compose a quatrain 

® Cf ‘ Reasoning upon its own dark fiction / In doubt which is self-contradiction ’ — 
The Everlasting Gospel, 95 96 

^ The state of dominant Reason, uniUummed by Imagmation, is a state of error 

® The Male restramed ® The Female restramed 

The Mundane Shell, this hard coatmg of matter which separates us from Eternity, 
is a symbol often repeated in the water-colours to Young’s Night Thoughts Design 142, 
for example, shows the Saviour weeping over it 

® This is repeated in Young’s Night Thoughts, design 16 ‘We burst the Shell / Yon 
ambient, azure shell, and sprmg to Life ’ (Night I 131 132) and even more closely m 
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laws He is seen rushing past his father, threatening him with a dart 
The old man, though sword in hand, averts his head 

In Vam-glory hatclit & niirst, 

By double Spectres, Self Accurst, 

My Son ^ my Son ^ thou treatest me 
But as I have instructed thee 

9 ‘ I want * I want ^ ’ Nothing seems too high for the youth He 
now tries to climb to the moon by a ladder thiough space, while two 
lovers watch him ^ 

On the shadows of the Moon, 

Climbing thro Night’s highest noon 

10 ' Help ’ Help ^ ’ The result of pm suing shadows and false light 
IS obvious , the man falls into the Ocean of Mateiialism, and meets his 
spiritual death 

In Time’s Ocean falling, drownd 

11 ^ Perceptive Organs closed, their Objects close ’ As the result of 
his materialistic life, the man becomes ' Aged Ignorance ’ Spectacles on 
nose, for his eyes no longei perceive the Infinite in anythmg, he clips the 
wings of those younger than him -.elf 

In Aged Ignorance profound, 

Holy & Cold, I chpd the Wmgs 
Of all Sublunary Things 

12 ‘ Does thy God, 0 Priest, take such vengeance as this ^ ’ In this 
state he becomes dogmatic, or ‘ hol> * calling himself an authonty on the 
things to which he really is blind, and starving spnitually all who oppose 
him This plate represents Count Ugolmo, his two sons, and two grand- 
sons, starving to death m their dungeon ^ 

And in depths of my Dungeons 
Closed the Father & Sons 

13 But 'Fear & Hope are — ^Vision ’ By the death-bed of a friend 
he sees the ascendmg soul of the corpse ^ This is his spiritual rebirth, the 
opening of his eyes to the transcendent 

But when once I did descry 

The Immortal Man that cannot Die — 

14 ' The Tiaveller hasteth in the Evening ' He looks forward with 
eager confidence to his own death ^ 

Thro evenmg shades I haste away 
To close the Labours of my D ty 


^ The Moon often represents ‘ Beulah,’ the ideal marriage, to Blake and this may 
be the meaning here At any rate, the man is trying to climb left foot first , and the 
left foot, according to traditional iconography (developed later by Blake) represents 
matenal means Naturally the man is doomed to failure, for spiritual aims are never 
reached m this way 

2 Dante’s Inferno^ xxxm IS seg Blake used this design again as plate 68 of his 
Dante, with the addition of two weeping angels above 

* So Blake himself had his fiirst illumination when he saw the soul of his beloved brother 
Robert rise from the death bed, clapping its hands for joy at the release 

^ This idea is repeated in the Night Thoughts, design 113 (Night IV, 19-20) 
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16 ‘ Death’s Door,’ the design repeated m Blair’s Grave and the 14th 
plate of Blake’s own America 

The Door of Death I open found 

16 ‘I have said to the Worm Thou art my mother & my sister ’ ^ 
And the man, confident in his vision, now gladly casts off this body, 
leavmg it to the worms 

And the Worm Weaving in the Ground 
Thou ’rt my Mother, from the Womb , 

Wife, Sister, Daughter, to the Tomb , * 

Weaving to Dreams the Sexual strife. 

And weepmg over the Web of Life 

So the series of pictures ends Pollowmg the pictures are two plates 
with the verses which here are quoted after each descnption of the plate 
Those m quotation marks are under the pictures themselves 

At the end is an Epilogue A man dreams of a demon whose wings 
contain the lummaiies The poem is dedicated ‘ To the Accuser who is 
The God of this World,’ le to Satan ® Here Blake says that Satan is 
stupid, thinking to corrupt the soul through the body, when the essential 
personahty can never be changed * And though Satan is worshipped 
under divine names (being still the God of this World), yet, after all, he is 
only ‘ the lost Traveller’s Dieam under the Hill,’ or the mistaken ideals of 
those still wandering in the wilderness of life , and at best, m spite of 
himsfelf, he is Lucifer, the Son of Mom, who heralds the commg of the 
Sun, the true hght, m which he, and the mundane shell with lum, will 
fly away and disappear forevei 

1 Jo6 xvii 14 

2 All fenamme a part, but a minor part, of man, existing only from birth to death, 
from womb to tomb The body is feminine to the soul which m turn is feminine toward 
God (as in the last plates of The Four Zoos, M%lton, and J erusalem, also throughout Blair’s 
Grave) This couplet was evidently inspired by Borneo and Juhety n m 9 10 

The earth that s nature’s mother is her tomb 
What IS hei burying grave that is her womb 

® Cf * Satan who is the God of this World, the Accuser Let his Judgment be 
Forgiveness that he may be consumed on his own Throne ’ — Blake’s Marginalia on page 3 
of The Lord's Prayer, by Dr R J Thornton, 1827 

‘ Every Harlot was a Virgin once, / Nor oanst thou ever change Kate into Nan ’ 
Kate of course, was the name of BlaLes own wife Cf Jerusalem, 61 62 ‘Every 
harlot w as once a Virgin every Criminal an Infant Love ’ 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE NEW SYNTHESIS 

‘ Heaven and Hell are born together ’ 

— Bl\ke’s Margins m to Swcdenboig 

SwrcTBUEasTE called The Marriage of Heaven and Hell ‘ the greatest of all 
Blake’s works , and about the greatest produced by the eighteenth 
centuryin the line of high poetry and spiritual speculation ’ ^ Perhaps moie 
has been -written, and will be -written, upon this small volume of t-wenty- 
four engraved pages than upon any other of Blake’s Prophetic Books 
Yet it IS really httle more than a scrap-book of Blake’s philosophy, 
containing, as it does, metaphysical outlines, literary criticism, revolu- 
tionary proverbs, and several fantastic anecdotes of symbohc vision The 
onlv fundamental umty m the book is that of the authoi’s coherence of 
dootrme 

Cunously enough, it is this same fragmentary character which has 
placed The Marriage so high among Blake’s works iHc states so very 
little m companson to what he suggestsithat the reader readily responds, 
passmg over for future elucidation whatever is not immediately under- 
stood Each sentence seems to give the mind a push and then leave it 
mo-ving In the later, moie complex woiks, Blake’s elaborate system of 
metaphysics must be grasped to a certain extent before the reader can be 
freely stimiilated Blake’s thought then imposes itself, and will not 
allow the individual to de-viate from it He must guess and flounder until 
he finds Blake’s solution But this is not necessary with The Marriage 
This book marks a new epoch m Blake’s life He begins it -with the 
statement that now ‘ a new heaven is begun, and the Eternal Hell 
revives ’ , and (it is perfectly ob-vious that at last he has emerged from 
the state of ‘ Experience ’ mto a clearer world His concepts of hfe are 
rapidly crystalhzmg into satisfactory if fantastic doctnnes , and he is 
dancmg with enormous dehght at the spectacle ) 

The particular influence from which Blake was strugghng was that of 
Swedenborg Brought up m a household which had accepted the Swede’s 
dream of the New Jerusalem/Blake and his wife, as late as 178<), had been 
among the founders of the Great Eastcheap Swedenborgian Society But 
now Blake had become con-vmced that Swedenborg, for all his -visions, had 
rehed too much on the appeal to Reason,\and therofoie had repeated aH 
the old errors, and added not a smgle truth to the -wisdom of the centuries 
{He had rejected HeU without comprehendmg it i As a result, his writmgs 
were a recapitulation of aU superficial opimons, the Contents or Index of 
akeadypubhshed books, stoppmg-with a mere analysis of the more subhme 
At the same time, he was as much above the churches as a man above 

* All the other critics, with two exceptions, have enthusiastically repeated Swinburne’s 
opinion The schismatics are IV W Ireland {Through the Ivory Gate, 1889), who was 
interested mainly in Blake’s ‘ insanity ’ , andj L ’Robertson {History of Srtghsh I/Uerctivre, 
1894), who had the amazing ignorance to wnte that this extraordinary volume remains 
only a name * 
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a monkey , and m his writmgs were preserved the secret of vision during 
the matenahstio age 

What particularly impressedBlake was that Swedenborg had announced 
a new spiritual dispensation begmmng m 1767 That was the year of 
Blake’s birth , so he appropnated the statement as applying to his own 
divine mission It is not hkely that he apphed it very seriously, however 
Blake’s philosophy, as it had now developed, is that (Poetry 
(Imagination) is the father of all great thought, and Reason is its hmiter 
Reason has petrified Man’s instmctive life into an arbitrary code of false 
moral values, known as Good and Evil The great mind rejects these, 
for he sees that Good is only the established conventions of life, and Evil 
the energy working without regard to those conventions All the greatest 
men, includmg Jesus and Milton, have been Evd in this meamng of the 
word These men act according to their own impulses, ignormg all 
estabhshed laws of morality , for aU such generalized laws are oppression, 
since each man is an mdivtdual^ They follow every mstmct to the most 
complete form of self-expression, lest they breed reptiles of the brain 
QTo extreme should be avoided Excess leads to wisdom , the folly of 
one generation is the wisdom of the next 

All men, however, are not capable of such a hfe ( There are two great 
classes of mankmd, the wise men and the fools ) These latter are exalted 
and considered wise, for the sake of disciphning their supenors and of 
receiving the excess of vision — ^the pamtmgs and wntings — ^which over- 
flow from the great (Several of Blake’s Memorable Fancies are dialogues 
between the Angels (the fools) and the Devils (the wise) ) 

t Blake also attacked current rehgious thought God is neither a 
remote deity nor a pantheistic manifestation He acts and exists, but 
only in men His prophets are poets pure and simple,) who have the 
courage to take their imagimngs as truths Real worship consists in 
honounng God’s gifts, in such men, each according to his gemus, and lovmg 
the greatest men best those who envy or calummate great men hate 
God , for there is no other God (But Blake does not identify God with 
Man , God IS simply immanent in humamty ) 

As the true duahsm of Etermty is not that of Good and Evil, but of 
Wisdom and Folly, so the true analy sis of Man m no t tha t of S oul and 
Body, but of Energy a nd Reason ( THelK)dyis~hotEing but a part of the 
soul— that outward part perceived by the five senses) (However, it is 
degraded in this age,)fe.nd has become like a cave m which man is shut ofi 
from the pure light of Etermty This fall took place when the ongmal 
leader of the heavenly hosts. Desire (i e Satan, or Lucifer), was dethroned 
by Reason But in his fall he ‘ formed a Heaven of what he stole from 
the Abyss ’ The salvation of all men (a salvation which the wise already 
enjoy m part) is the dethronement of the usuipier Reason by the purifica- 
tion of the senses until the mfimte is perceived m everything Eventually 
the whole material world will be destroyed by this process, and the reign 
of the true God, Imagination, wfil begm ) 

In the phrasing of Blake t his sounds lik e a^ery revolution ary heresy, 
but m reahty it reduces itself to the m ost cath ohc_do ctr me that Faith 
should dominate ~~Reason And in truth. Reason can only work upon 
axioms which no man can prove, and which he accepts and beheves with- 
out possibihty of demonstration 
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The Marriage of Heaven and Hell can be divided into certain sections 
The passages up to the fiist Memorable Fancy form a unit which develops 
Blake’s theory of Contraries (Restiaint v Energy, or ‘ Good ’ v ‘ Evil ’) 
Then come the Proveibs of Hell Plates xi-xv relate the birth and 
growth of Formal Religion, the natuie of the True God and Vision, and 
the salvation of man, endmg with a description of the Genius’s psychology 
Plates xvT-xvii revert to the nature of God and the two classes of 
TnanTnnH , this IS followed by the fourth Memorable Fancy, which tells of 
a futile argument on leligion between representatives of the two classes 
Plate XXI breaks away to attack Swedenborg The Mai mage ends with 
the fifth Memorable Fancy, which, over the plot of the conveision of an 
Angel to Hell, describes the tiue worship of God and the revolutionary 
character of the historical Jesus 

It IS obvious that these dogmas weave themselves into a coherent 
system, yet the arrangement of the plates themselves is quite unsystematic, 
and capable of much alteration — ^which, in fact, Blake performed m a 
few cases 

However, let us consider them, plate by plate 
Skippmg the first plate, whic h is thejfcilie-page, we come to pla te 
The Argumen t, which, if we exclude the ‘piose ’ in the Poetical Sketches, 
( just misses being the first piece of Free Verse in Enghsh It desciibes the 
usurpation of the Just Man’s Eden by the hypocrite ■) 

Once the Just Man in meekness followed the ‘ perilous path,’ the way 
of true hohness, through this world, the ‘ vale of death ’ , and in all the 
barren places of Nature the beauties of Eternity appeared The roses of 
love bloomed, and the bees of hberated instinct gathered the essence of 
their sweetness Every chff and tomb — every high, hard aspect of matter 

and every pronouncement of the mighty dead — became sources of the 
Waters of Life , and the skeleton to which man had shrunk in his Fall 
was clad m livmg flesh It was the Garden of Eden, tjbe Earthly Paradise ® 
Then the serpent entered, the hypocritical imitator of the Just Man’s 
ways Liberty became mismterpreted and burlesqued into arbitiaiy 
codes of morahty, until the Just Man was oppressed and driven from his 
rightful path into the wilds where the hons (guardians of the Lamb) roam 
aimlessly For the hypocrite pretended to mild humility, making the J ust 
Man rage m self -protection and appear different from what he really was 
So Wrath, matenahzmg as the storm of Revolution, hangs heavily 
over the world 

The only ambiguity m this beautiful poem comes from Blake’s mature 
of tenses ' 

Plates m-vi (up to the first Memorable Fancy), as we have seen, are 
a umt in themselves Plate in announces the present redemption of the 
outcast Just Man to the new Heaven and Hell, which is brought about by 
Blake’s doctrme of the synthesis of contraries and the rejection of good 
and evil The brandmg of evil was in itself the cause of the Fall, the 
story of which is told from two opposmg pomts of view (which agree m all 
essentials) m Paradise Lost and the Book of Job Various prophecies are 
recalled as proof that the regeneration was to be expected The revival 

1 Thomas Traherne’s Senow and Pathetical OontemplaiMm of the Mercies of Qod (1699) 
contains some mra hhres imitations of the Psalms 

Blake always represented the Pall as beginning long before creation with the fall of 
Lucifer In this he was following Jakob Bohme 
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of the Eternal Hell is this regeneration itself, for it is the freeing of aU 
the great forces in man From the strife of this Hell with the established 
Heaven spring the false moral values which the rehgious call Good and 
Evil Good IS leally a passive quality which obeys Eeason, and which 
produces an inferior, negative mode of living Evil is the active, the 
aggressive, springing from Energy, and is not Bad at all, but rather the 
exact contrary It is the highest mode of life, and seems bad only to 
weak mferiors, since it acts without regard for established laws of society 
Heaven, therefore, is the abode of the fearful and conventional people, 
who live in the state of Reason Hell is the abode of geniuses who move 
among the flames of poetic creation, hvmg in the state of Intuition 
(Angels and devils throughout this book are therefore the Bourgeois and 
the Artists (using those terms in their broadest sense) ^ 

Then Blake, on the strength of his doctrine of Intuition, rejects all 
estabhshed behefs to set up his own 

The first eiror to be destroyed is the doctrine that man’s soul and his 
body are sep^^iate things Blake contradicts this, claiming that the Body 
IS only that outward poition of the soul which is perceived by the five 
senses 

The second error is that Evil (Energy) is the product of the body only , 
and that Good (Reason) is of the Soul only Blake’s contradiction is that 
Energy is the only life, spiiitual as well as physical, and Reason is merely 
its restrainer (circumference) 

The third error is that Eternal Punishment awaits the man who gives 
himself up to the intuitive life On the contrary, this is not torture, but 
Eternal Delight, the true Paradise itself 

The two remaining plates of this section (v-vi) deal with Reason as 
the cause of the Fall, by hmiting man’s eternal life Self-restraint is 
weakness of desire, not strength of will , and in such a case, the restrainer 
Reason usurps Desire and governs the unwilling The process ends by 
Desire’s becoming passive, only the shadow of itself OSlake then compares 
the treatments of this doctrme as it is symbohzed m Paradise Lost and Job 
The non-mystical ]Milton tells the story truthfully, but upside down , 
for, though a defender of Reason, he was a true poet, and ‘ of the Devil’s 
Party without knowing it ’ Milton merely misplaced his adoration, 
taking the true God for Satan For in his epic ‘ the Father is Destmy, 
the Son a Ratio of the five senses,’ while the Holy Ghost never appears 
at all < On the other hand, the original commander of the Heavenly Host 
IS called the Devil or Satan, though, as every one knows, he is the true hero 
of the book ) 

(This IS not whimsical quibbhng at all , it is excellent criticism Shelley 
wrote later to precisely the same purpose) ‘ Milton’s Devil as a moral 
being IS as far superior to his God as one, who perseveres in some purpose 
which he has conceived to be excellent in spite of adversity and torture, 
IS to one who m the cold security of undoubted triumph inflicts the most 
homble revenge upon his enemy, not from any mistaken notion of in- 
duemg him to repent of a perseverance in enmity, but with the alleged 
design of exasperating him to deserve new torments ’ ^ (Blake went even 
farther, for he remarked that the same spiritual attitude which Milton 
called the Messiah is recognized in the Booh of Job as Satan, the Accuser ) 

1 Defence of Poetry 
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Plates vn-x contain the Proverbs of Hell, which are (short aphonsms 
varying from pithy maxims of common-sense to gnomic epigrams and 
paradoxes of the highest order') Th^were inspired no doubt by the 
Aphorisms of Lavater and Puseh'T'and possibly "byT'bor Tlichard’s 
Almanacks and Bishop Hall’s Meditations , but the difference is tremendous 
Lavater’s Aphorisms on j^n (dedicated to Blake’s friend, Henry Puseh, 
Zurich, Dct 13,~1787) are mild, shrewd sentences consigmng true Christians 
to Heaven and condenmmg the mtemperate in thought oi action as 
vipers to be stamped upon Bla ke rea cted very violently from Lavater’s 
insistence on the conventional virtues of moderation, humihty, and seK- 
rlfiTuql , nor could the book’s complete lack of mysticism and poetry have 
been soothing Yet its smcenty outweighed these faults , and Blake 
wrote at the end of his copy ‘ I say that this Book is written by 
consultation with Good Spirits, because it is Good ’ 

Blake used the stimulatmg form of these apothegms to teach his own 
doctrmes, which were radically different in feelmg and thought Even 
when Lavater allows himself to make such a moial ovei statement as 
‘ 456 An Insult offered to a lespectable character were often less pardon- 
able than a precipitate murder,’ Blake outpasses this rather surpnsing 
statement with a note of real passion ‘ Sooner murdei an infant in its 
cradle than nurse unacted desires ’ The difference is amusmg we cannot 
imagme Lavater either insulting respectable chaiacters or committmg 
precipitate murders , and while we should doubt Blake’s capabihty of 
infanticide, yet The Marriage would seem to put ‘ unacted desires ’ beyond 
Blake’s possibihties (Blake was a Revolutionist, Lavater was no^ 
Therefore Blake casts over all Lavater’s moral virtues as entirely wrong, 
preachmg m their stead protests agamst oppiession spintual and physical, 
exhortations to the completest self-expre«sion, and contempt for the 
unworthy He iterates the Truth of the Imagination, the sanctity of 
every form of hfe, the wisdom of folly, and the danger of restraint 
(We must remember, however, that Blake praised excess not for itself, 
but because it led to wisdom ‘ Too much ’ is only the second choice, 
after ‘ Enough ’j In The Four Zoos he insisted still more strongly on the 
essential balance of hfe 

If Grods combme agamst Man, settmg their dominion above 
The Human Form Divme, Thrown down from their high Station 
In the Eternal heavens of Human Imagination, buried beneath 
In dark Obhvion, with incessant pangs, ages on ages. 

In enmity & war first weaken’d, then m stern repentance 
They must renew their bnghtness, their disorganiz’d functions 
Agam reorganize, till they resume the image of the human, 

Cooperatmg m the bliss of Man, obeying his Will, 

Servants to the mfimte & Eternal of the Human fonn ^ 

Plate ^ ^ves a histoiy of anthropomorphic rchgion") The ancient 
poets, wifE“their ‘enlarged’ senses — ours bemg narrowea at present — 
perceived the character of each natural object , ® to these chaiacters they 
gave names, although such characters obviously existed only as human 
perceptions The characters became deities , a system arose , and finally 
the priesthood abstracted these ‘ Mental Deities ’ from their objects, 
‘choosing forms of worship from poetic tales And at length they 

^ The Four Zous ix 364 372 ® / c its * spiritual fonn ’ 
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pronounc’d that the Gods had order’d such things Thus men forgot 
that All Deities reside in the Human Breast ’ Nor is Jesus an exception 
to this rule 

Plates xii- xin The second Memorable Fancy develops this theory of 
Deity in much the same words of the tractate All Religions are One 
God IS the Imagination, or the Poetic Genius , from this First Prmciple 
all other Gods were derived — as Blake had aheady demonstrated m the 
preceding plate By a capable imagination or a "film perswasion,’ any- 
thmg can be pei formed, in confirmation of which Blake refers to Matthew 
xvii 20 " If ye have faith as a giain of mustard-seed, ye shall say 

unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place, and it shall remove , 
and nothmg shall be impossible unto you ’ The Jews always believed that 
all nations would at last be subject to them , which, hke all firm per- 
suasions, IS come to pass " for all nations beheve the Jews’ code and 
worship the Jews’ God, and what greater subjection can be ^ ’ 

" I know what is tiue by internal conviction A doctrine is told me — 
my heart says it must be true,’ Blake told Ciabb Robinson on December 10, 
1825 , which means quite simply that poets work intmtively God is 
Truth , and such convictions are his voice for in this way and no other, 
God (who resides m the human breast) reveals himself The traditional 
idea of " finite, organical ’ apparitions is false Imagination, and this 
alone, is truth And having reached this point, we find that Blake has 
explained the astounding appearances of Isaiah and Ezekiel at his supper- 
tablQ through the veiy words he makes them utter , foi they, too, were 
present only in Blake’s imagination ^ 

The ages of imagination, however, are now past People no longer 
discover the infinite in everything " many are not capable of a firm 
perswasion of anything ’ 

The Memorable Fancy ends with a defence of all eccentricity of con- 
duct which may draw man’s attention to truth This little touch shows 
that Blake was already justifying himself on that pomt 

Plate xiy is concerned with the Resurrection of Man Blake saw the 
fulfilment of an ancient pi ophecy in the American and French Revolutions , 
these uprisings were the flames which were to accompany the Advent and 
to destroy the material world, leaving all pure spirit ^ This destruction 
was to be accomphshed by the disarming of the Cherub (Reason) who tiU 
then had been keeping mankind from the Tree of Life (Love) Free 
indulgence in love was to open the senses , such an opening would reveal 
the infinite in everything, and destroy the material world simply by ex- 
posing it as a delusion f Of course the body is not separate from the soul , 
and as long as people separate the two, and degrade one to exalt the other, 
they only degrade both vThe indulgence in love would lift the body from 
its material aspect, elevating the whole of man at the same time Blake 
uses his own pecuhai method of printing as a symbol of the process 

^ The mere fact that Blake called these anecdotes Fanmes should have warned many 
hteralists of the nature of this dinner party General E A Hitchcock, on pp 119 124 of 
his Swedenborg f A Hermetic Philosopher (N Y 1858), describes a face to-fac© talk with 
the spirit of Swedenborg, intending to demonstrate his behef that Swedenborg’s ‘ visions ’ 
were merely a mod© of presentation of imaginative ©icpenenc© In short, Hitchcock 
interpreted Swedenborg’s visions exactly as Blake mterpreted his own, which leads us to 
believe that Blake’s Fancies were not really satires on Swedenborg (as has often been 
asserted) but mterpretations of their nature 
® Cf the end of America 
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The thud Memorable Fancy (plate xv) descnbes under strange symbols 
‘the method m which knowledge is transmitted fiom generation to 
generation,’ or, m simpler terms, the psychology of the Genius The 
sexual instmct opens the senses , Reason hmits them , but the poetic 
inspiration reveals the mfimte , just wrath turns revelation into flmd 
form , unknown spintual forces fix the result into concrete foim , and 
finally the men who receive it contract it mto book-form, and classify the 
books into hbranes 

Plates xvi-xvn contain a disquisition on God and the two classes of 
mankmd The great spiritual forces which manifest themselves m nature, 
and which now seem to be controlled by the average man’s wiU-power, are 
really controlled by cunmng, not courage ^ There result \two kmds of 
‘ bemg ’ the Prolifio (Gemus), who hves in harmony with these forces , 
and the Devourer (Reasonable Man), whose great function is to ‘ receive 
the Prohfic’s excess of dehghts Genius, m shoit, needs some form of 
appreciation, although its audience never realize how little of the ongmal 
ecstasy is transmitted to it 

(God, the Poefcic Instmct, is ‘ the only Piolific ’ , but he simply ‘ Acts 
and Is m existing beings or Men ’ ^ This is Blake’s clearest statement of 
his doctrme of God^ In the Bvetlashng Qospd he repeated it 

Thou art a Man , God is no more , 

Thine own Humanity learn to adoie 

The plate ends with a few terminal notes Formal Rohgion endeavours to 
reconcile the two classes of Imaginatiae and Reasonable men , while 
Christ (as evidenced by MaMhew x 34 and xxv 33) endeavoured to 
separate them The Reasonable Man then is the Lost Soul i |(ln the last 
sentence Blake identifies his Giants (Enoigios or Desiies) with the Ante- 
diluvians {Oenem vi 4) who penshed m the Deluge of Time and Space 
This Sea of Time and Space latei is to become one of Blake’s most 
expressive symbols ) 

The fomth Memorable Fancy (plates xvii-xx)^ the longest and most 
dehgEttuI of them all It is Bi'fantastic' account^ Blake’s argument on 
rehgion with an ‘ Angel,’ a wholly conventional person 

The Angel, warning Blake that he is on the road to damnation, takes 
him through a stable (of the tamed ‘ horses of instruction ’), a church (of 
restramt), its nethei vault (of dead passion), to a mill (the unproductive 
processes of Reason) Thus they reach the Cave (man’s brain) , and m 
the roots of the trees (the prmciples of this ‘ vegetable ’ life) they hang 
over a monstrous void , Blake resting comfortably in the twisted roots 
of an oak (a hvmg and stubborn error — he has come theie only on false 
premises), while the Angel hangs m a fungus, ‘ the parasitic bhnd form 
of some formula m which he fi n ds repose ’ ■* 

The Abyss is fiUed with the flames of wrath , a black sun shmes 
(givmg heat — ^wrath — ^but no hght, or truth, one assumes *) , and every- 
where are black and white spiders who war upon each other over their 
miserable prey Thus Blake remterprets the old pictures of Last Judg- 

' Cf ‘ Those who restrain Desire do so because theirs is weak enough to be restrained , 
and the restramer or Reason usurps its place and governs the unwilling ’ (plate v) 

® Blake does not say simply in Men but ‘ in eiasting bemgs or Men ’ thereby admittmg 
all those uncreated,’ like Thel and Rmtrah For God does not exist solely in this world 

* EY, u 72 4 Cf the Commentary on America, 28 
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ments, where we see angels and devils fighting for the souls of men These 
forces of good and evil differ, of course, only in colour Man, their prey, 
IS ‘ sprung from corruption,’ ^ e as a result of the Fall 

As the two watch this enoimous combat, they see the Leviathan 
approachmg dangerously near them from the East The Leviathan ^ is 
the Serpent of Nature , the East is the realm of the passions The Angel, 
about to be lost by this dommation of Materiahsm, is driven from dogma 
(the fungus) to argument (the mill) , but Blake, having dislodged him , 
remams to confront Leviathan alone 

The Angel once havmg retreated, nothing remains of all this warfare 
but a moonlit ^ bank beside a river (the shrunken form of the Sea of Time 
and Space, wheie the Leviathan was bred), while a baid sings ‘ The man 
who never alters his opimon is like standing water, and breeds reptiles of 
the mind’ — ^the unaltered opimon bemg the established dogmas, and 
the reptile. Leviathan himself 

So Blake returns to the argument (mill), having proved, to himself at 
least, that where Conventionahty sees ‘ torment and msamty,’ Gemus 
IS unperturbed and thoroughly at home (Now he insists on showing the 
Angel the Blakean conception of Infinity They fly westerly (towards 
freedom, that ‘ glonous clime ’ where the true light dwells), and fling 
themselves directly mto the sun (mental illumination) Purified (clothed 
m white), they take Swedenborg’s books (the Baedekers of the spiritual 
world) and pass beyond the planets Here, between these wandermg 
lummaries and the fixed stars is man’s present place, half-way between 
the Temporal and Eternal Agam they pass through the stable to the 
Church, and Blake, opening the Bible, shows the Angel the true aspect 
of Estabhshed Religion , for the Seven Churches are only seven filthy 
monkey-houses, wheie the sexes prey upon each other Here the skeleton 
of one devoured body turns out to be Anstotle’s Analytics > 

As might be imagined, the Angel departs m wrath at havmg been 
led so far, and Blake*ietorts that it is a waste of time to argue with one 
‘ whose works are only Analytics ’ 

Plates xxi-xxn deal with all such Angels, who ‘ have the vanity to 
s peak of t hemselves as the Only VViseJ This they do with a confident 
insolence s'^outing frdmT systematic reasomng,’ for they reject aU vision 
as completely as the Angel in the foregomg Memorable Fancy 
CSwedenborg himself, deceived by his supenority to the monkey- 
churches, thought he was discovering new truths, though, accordmg to 
Blake, he had not written one new truth, nor even destroyed one old 
error His works are ‘ only the Contents or Index of already pubhsh’d 
books ’ such as any man of mechamcal talents may produce from 
Paracelsus, Bohme, Dante, or Shakspere But these compilers only hold 
candles m the sunshine^ 

The fifth and last Memorable Fancy (plates xxn xxig) ^ esenbes an 
Angel’s conversion to Hell The De^ repeats Blake’s theory that God 
exists only m men, and extends it by saymg that God is to be worshipped 
only by the honourmg of his gifts m men , while hatred of great men is hatred 

1 The Leviathan is a sea-beast, by which BlaJLe was refeiring to this world as still drowned 
in the Deluge of the Sea of Time and Space Hobbes’s fumished him with this 

symbol In his political pamtmgs of Pitt and Nelson, rntTcrMsodewi, 91 38-39, and in the 16th 
Illustration to Joo, Blake used both Behemoth and Leviathan to symbohze natural forces 
** J* c not the true hght, tliough a pleasant reflexion of it 
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of God 1) Then the Angel appeals to the orthodox conception of God as the 
La-w-Giver , but when the Devil explains that Jesus, who ‘ was all vutue, 
andactedfromimpulse,notfromrules,’violatedatleastvicariouslywhatever 
of the Ten Commandments opposed him, the Angel is eonvei ted, his matenal 
aspect is consumed, and hke Ehjah, he nses into Eternal hfe as a Devil 
(And with a final proverb against the tyranny of Law, the Marnage 
of Heaven and Hell is consummated ) 

'This book IS i^;^_date^790, though there is no date upon the 
title-page However^ am convinced that it belongs to a later year 
It marks so obviously the begmnmg of a period of new lehgious msight, 
that if there be anythmg m psychological development, this book must he 
the first of the senes which culminat ed in the Lambe th books Thel 
^viously b^ongs to the penoaTof ‘ Innocence ’ , it was a poem'mspired 
by the memory of the ecstasy of youth Tirid, The Oates of Paradm, 
and even the Vistons of the Daughters of AUyum are of the period of 
‘ Expenence,’ when Blake saw the world was wrong, and could only con- 
jecture how to set it nght The French Revolution at least piesaged the 
new light Then, m a buist of clean-sweepmg vision, there followed The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hdl, America, and Europe 

This new illummation, however, was mainly a co-ordmation and 
synthesis of ideas with which Blake had aheady been playmg The 
tractates There is No Natural Rdigion and All Religions aie One had 
already formulated with more or less clearness his ideas of God and the 
mind of man , and traces of other ideas are to be found in all the earher 
Prophetic Books But suddenly all these ideas fitted together, glowed 
with each other’s hght , and Blake saw the distinct path to Salvation, 
along which he had been bhndly groping 

A Till yftt it seems that this scrap-book (fo:^STmh it really is) w as co m- 
posed at mterva ls~ Blake waFworkmg on it after he Eushcd The Oates 
of Paradise and durmg the composition of the Visions of the Daughters 
of Albion (1793) He put no date on the title-page '(the only book not so 
dated) because he began it at no defimte time, and finished it fairly late 
This theory is supported by an exammation of the MS Book, m which 
appear aU the sketches for The Gates of Paradise and several for the 
Visions of the Daughters of Albion , after which, on the 44th page, is to 
be found the spirited sketch for the Nebuchadnezzar (the last plate of 
The Marriage) with the enthusiastic mscnption above it ‘ Let a Man 
who has made a Drawmg go on & on & he will produce a Picture or 
Pamtmg but if he chooses to leave it before he has spoil’d it he will do a 
Better Thmg ’ (^So it is obvious from the MS Booh that The Marriage at 
least could not have been fimshed until 1793, whenever it was begun 
The psychology of the book pomts to 1793 oi Interior it not only is of the 
new temper which followed The Oates of Paradise (1793), but is advanced 
both m symbohsm ^ and general philosophic concept beyond The French 

1 These lines are repeated almost verbatim in Jerusalem, 91 7-12 Cf also Blake’s 
acootmt of Voltaire s apparition ‘ I blasphemed the Son of Man, and it shall bo forgiven 
me But they (my enemies) blasphemed the Holy Ghost in me, and it shall not be forgiven 
them H 0 R , Feb 18, 1826 

^ The symbols in The French Revolution are very confused and indefinite , to none of 
them seems to be attached one defimte meaning See, for example, the many meanings 
of the cloud symbol (Chapter xii ) Aside from the early symbols of mountains, plains, etc , 
and a few animals, there are practically none oi Blake’s own peculiar symbols, of which 
The Marriage is full 
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Bevolut%on (1792) Moreover, the Song of Lthearly, which never appeared 
hut as a final chorus to the book, is also subsequent to The. French 
Bevolutton and is printed so in Dr Sampson’s edition 

Against my theory stand s one fact , which I do not tbmk important 
Blake begms ms text witE the phrase (f As a new heaven is begun, and 
it IS now thirty-three years since its advent ’ ) This reference can 
only be to the date of Swedenborg’s new dispensation (1767), especially 
since Swedenborg is mentioned m the very next sentence 1757 was the 
date of Blake’s birth Tlurty-three years, the third of a century, and 
the length of Chiist’s life, brings us to 1790, which consequently is the 
accepted date of The Marr%age 

But the objection at on ce aiises that Bl ake was to n fond round 
numbers~such as thes e Over and ovei agam we find him frankly addmg 
or subtractmg years m order to make some date seem sigmficant and 
memorable He allowed it to be prmted that aU the Poetical Sketches were 
written before his twentieth year, which would date them 1777 Yet at 
least one of the poems was influenced by Chatterton’s Miscellanies (June 
1778) In the lettei to Hayley of October 23, 1804, Blake talked of 
exactly twenty years of spiritual darkness, though he meant only mna 
Accoiding to Milton, 3 17 that poet had been dead a century, which 
was thirty yeais too shoit In Europe (1794) Emtharmon had slept 1800 
years, although her sleep obviously had lasted only 1794 years And 
finally, Blake makes any number of references to the 6000 years of the 
. world’s allotted existence, winch was then ending ^ Now accordmg to 
the accepted tiadition, the world was created m 4004 b c , and as Blake 
referred most often to world’s ending in a n 1804, we can see that he had 
anticipated the event by 192 years 

Smee Blake falsified so many dates for hterary effect, I fail to see how 
we can attach much importance to this one An additional gram of 
evidence against the date 1790 comes from the fact that as late as 1789 
Blake had been mstnlmental m formally foundmg the Great Eastcheap 
Society of Swedenborgians It is difficult to beheve that, m one short 
year, even he could swmg from complete approval of the New Jerusalem 
dootrmes mto such an abrupt rejection of them 

Finally, no copy of The Marriage of Heaven and HeB is water-marked 
earher than 1794 So on the whole I thmk it far safer to date it 1793, 
between the completion of The Oates of Paradise and the Visions of the 
Daughters of Albion 

A Song of Liberty, 

This brief poem is almost always found at the end of The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell, and does not exist m a separate form It introduces 
us to new characters, whose names we learn only from later books, and 
Cdesenbes that part of the Fall which leads direct to Eievolution and 
Regeneration 

CAfter a few Imes describing the ommous condition of Europe, Revolt 
IS bom of Inspiration, and immediately cast out by Reason But his 
fall mto the West (America) entails the fall of Reason mto ‘ Urthona’s 
dens ’ (the lower part of the spmt) There the two opponents attack each 
other, and the terminal chorus anticipates the complete hberation of man^ 
^ ‘ Six Thousand years are pass’d away, the end approaches faat ’ — 22 56 

G 



CHAPTER XV 

THE FIFTH WINDOW 

The cherub with his flaming sword is heieby commanded to lea\o his guaid 
at [the] tree of life, and when he does the whole creation will be consumed and 
appear infinite and holy, whereas it now appears finite corrupt 

This wiU come to pass by an improvement of sensual enjoyment 

— TM Marriage of Heaven and Hell, plate 14 

No aspect of Blake’s teaching has been so completely misunderstood as 
his theory of the sexes The boldness of his words has shocked most 
commentators mto an abrupt rejection of his attitude, while a few have 
hailed with dehght what they supposed was a justification of illicit ways 
Nobody seems to have guessed that a secret lay behmd his frankness (for 
Blake invanably holds somethmg m reserve) , and only a few have been 
puzzled by the apparent mconsistency of his rash doctrines with his 
exemplary life 

Bfis attitude towards sex was determined not by any abeirations of 
temperament, but by a search for the highest ideal, which became an 
essential part of his philosophic system When ho attacked this greatest 
of problems (whose terms remain practically unchanged to our own day), 
he answered it as he answered all such problems that the ideal is the 
broadest possible freedom of thought and action which is consistent with 
the happmess of all This, however, is an ideal to be attained only in 
the future 

But the problem went far deepei than matters* of social deportment 
Sex, mvolvmg the profoundest mstincts of man, is rooted m eteimty , 
and the proper directing of it is a solution of more problems than the 
ethical one Bor this reason so many of his poems {Ah ' Sunflower and 
Earth’s Answer, for example) termmate unexpectedly with mvocations to 
love, which contain the concealed answer to the questions asked by the 
first Imes 

We cannot msist too strongly that Blake, one of the most pure-souled 
of men, wrote as he did, not because he was over-erotio, but because he 
was trymg by the sheer power of thought to unknot the world’s weightiest 
emgma, and to place it defimtely in the eternal harmony of the universe 
He was among the very first to celebrate the decency — ^the hohness — of 
sex , and his doctrme was sadly needed in the eighteenth century Even 
now there is a strong tendency to consider love as divided into two aspects, 
one good and one bad, the spiritual and the physical Blake recognized 
both, called them both good, and insisted on their umon The physical 
act, he claimed, was entirely clean , while its spiritual results were greater 
than any one imagined 

This emphasis on the spiritual at once distmguishes bi-m from all those 
who practise iLhcit ways foi the sake of immediate satisfaction and 
nothmg more That type was partioularly common in his day, nor has it 

9S 
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vanished yet Blake tolerated such people, but took pams to conceal 
from them what sex meant to him, mmdful of the Saviour’s mjunction 
about pearls cast before swine And he concealed his behefs so well that 
never before have they been exposed 

In considenng his theories of sex, the first thmg to remember is that 
he was ideally married Mrs Blake was a wife of the Pauhne and 
Miltomc type, one entirely submitted to her husband, as he m turn was 
submitted to his God More than that, she could assist him actively m 
his work, domg the less important thmgs like stitching the books, takmg 
impresses, and even at times colourmg some of the pages ^ TOa Va taught 
her to cultivate her imagmation , and both used to sit starmg mto the 
fire in which they saw figures Gilchnst tells us that her visions were 
qmte different from his 

Blake was more than profoundly grateful for this ideal wife, without 
whom he could never have devoted so much of his time to his own con- 
cerns , he adored her with the whole force of his passionate nature 

As a consequence, he beheved that such fehcity as bia was the nght — 
and the possible nght — of every hving person 

He was not discouraged by the little consideration given marnage in 
his time He was merely the more mdignant that people did not tbmlr 
clearly about their own real happiness In the anstocracy he saw vice at 
its very dullest In the middle classes, mamages were apt to be busmess 
affairs, it being understood that the husband would seek his pleasure 
wherever he wished But in the lower classes the conditions were m- 
descnbable Prostitution flouiished unchecked, spreadmg poverty and 
disease Every one professed the most enhghtened cynicism, and 
tolerated with indifference the miserable purheus of popular vice ^ 

The ideahzing thinkers of the times saw the dangers — the absurdities — 
of the situation Blake’s set of radicals centred about the publisher 
Johnson There he qiet Godwin, Mary WoUstonecraft, Tom Pame, and 
others They, too, agreed not only m condemnmg conditions as they 
were, but m planmng better thmgs, which they beheved entuely possible 
It seems to be a law of human nature that the worse existmg con- 
ditions become, the more radical and impracticable are the reactions of 
the thinkers Whethei the circle agreed in their theories cannot be said , 
but Blake, for one, took very extreme views, which at least two others 
tned to put mto practice We shah hear of them later 

Behevmg that every man was entitled to the ideal muon, and foUowmg 
his beloved Milton in condemnmg any marnage which might hmder such 
a umon, Blake taught and wrote, as emphatically as he could, that 
couples should live together and sejiarate at pleasure Even a plurality 
of paramours was not to be condemned 

This IS Free Love, nothmg else Blake beheved it was justified by 
the Bible,® smce it was allowed among the pataarchs After hmtmg at 
it m many lyncs, he finahy expressed his theory qmte clearly m the 

^ Several copies of the Night Thoughts seem to have been coloured bv her, and I 
have seen a Songs of Innocence and Experience which Blake himself could never have 
coloured But we must be careful not to use Blake’s wife as his scapegoat 

* John Cleland, a minor poet, was driven by poverty to write the first purely erotic 
book in Enghsh, the Memoirs of a Lady of Pleasure (1747), which gives an exact enough 
picture of the times Hogarth s Harloi^s Progress, however, is more commonly met with 
® H C B , June 13, 1826 
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Fusions of the Daughters of Albion , and as long as he wiote, he continued 
teaching the same theory ’• 

Yet he admitted that Fiee Love was not practical ' Mary, in the 
poem of that name, is reiected by her fnends as a result of hei frankness 
m avowmg a passion Oothoon, on the title-page of the Visions of the 
Daughters of Albion, is pictuied fleeing over the Sea of Time and Space 
from spiky-flamed Retnbution , and in the text itself she suffers enormous 
tortures 

But this condition of suffering will not last foiever, Blake declared with 
equal vehemence When human societ\ has i cached a higher stage of 
development, then sms will be foigi\en and not pumshed , and mankind 
can profit by its mistakes, aiding and comfoiting all those who fall 
Blake describes the ideal state in his discussion of Maiy’s Conception 
{Jerusalem, 61), where he accepts the theoiy that an unknown man was 
the father of Christ Nothmg, he felt, could be more beautiful or im- 
maculate than Maiy’s spontaneous act The only matter lor regiet was 
that she could not be permanently united to the man foi whom she must 
have felt such love 

At this moment we may peitmently inqmie what Blake’s own 
experiences were in such matters 

There is absolutely no evidence ot any soit (bevond his own theories) 
that he ever was unfaithful to his wife, oi she to him Wc do know that 
he deliberately shocked Crabb Robinson b> upholding in tlicory a pluiahty 
of wives , but since ‘ Thought is Act ’ {Mntfhew v 28), he also accused 
himself of many muiders ' So wo must undei stand such speeches as 
charactenstic of Blake, but in no way tnu to fact Theie is also a 
legend, for which no authority can be found, winch tells how he wished 
to mtroduce a concubine into his household, but that Mrs Blake oiicd, 
so he gave up his project This seems to be pure scand d — exactly the 
sort of anecdote which begins fiom just such mdjiscieet lemaiks as he 
made to Robinson 

But there is one poem which seems to be autobiogiaphical This is 

William Bond (Plckeiing MS ) ‘ WiUiam B ’ is quite near Wilham 

Blake,’ and ‘ Bond ’ is just the sort of punning name which Blake often 
used However, Wilham Bond’s true love is not his wife, noi is hei name 

‘ Catherme B ’ , it is a fiancee named ‘ Mary Green ’ In this poem 

the hero falls m love with another than his betrothed The lattei , seemg 
his distress, is wilhng to give him up , and at the effort, she falls in a swoon, 
and IS laid beside her sick lover Theieupon, William suddenly discovers 
that as soon as all obstacles to the satisfaction of his irapusles are removed, 
he has no more desire foi the now mamoiata , so he rctuins to his 
generous betrothed 

Such IS the evidence of Blake’s domestic relations , and neither history, 
legend, nor quasi biographical poem (if it be so) tells of infidehty So 
we may assume that he was blameless, according to oui ow n ideals (which, 
mcidentaUy, were not those of Blake’s time) 

But there was one person at least who tried to practise what Blake 
preached (though Blake should not be blamed for hei conduct) This was 
his acquaintance, Mary Wollstoneciaft She had two or three liaisons, 
one in particular with Gilbert Imlay, and an attempt at one with Blake’s 
^ 11 38 , Jtrusdl&ffb, 61 Symon®! p 73 
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close fnend, the paintei Fuseli , then finally she mained Wilham Gtodirai 
(against the piinciples of both) for the sake of an expected child It is 
not incurious to leain that she died bringing forth this child, a girl also 
called Mary , and that this child later mariied SheUey 

The unhappiness of Godwin’s temperamental wife is so obvious that 
we can haidly begrudge her what httle happiness she foimd The 
account ^ of her attempt to enter Fuseh’s household inspires one with 
vague amusement at her persecution of the irascible Swiss, and an equally 
vague pity foi her dignified retreat when she found she was unwanted 
Surely Blake pitied and forgave her , and I think it was she who gave him 
the idea for his poem Ma/y 

Blake’s ethical teachmgs on the subject of sex resolve, then, to this 
that every one is entitled to the most ideal umon which he or she can 
find , that marriage should be no restriction , indeed, that any restnction 
IS very dangerous , ® and that such umons some day will be qmte possible 
What prevents their possibihty now is the jealousy of the lover, the 
hypocnsy of the beloved, and the persecution of society These, and not 
the sex-impulse, are the tiue crimes, the real causes of suffenng 

It IS hardlj necessary to pomt out the fallacies of Blake’s theones 
Jealousy is a part of man’s nature and cannot be cut away , so, too, 
‘hypocnsy’ (oi ‘modesty,’ as he was equally likely to call it) is 
a form of self-protection in such matteis, and is as meiadicable as 
jealousy 

So we must be content to leave Blake’s ideals — as he did — for a future 
age 

But sex had transcendent meanings to Blake which underlie all his 
social ideals, and which he was too shy, or too cautious, to expose as 
plainly Whethei he felt they were too sacred to be revealed, or whether 
he felt that they would not be understood, and therefore mocked, I cannot 
say But it is ceitam that he held these theones, and hid them m his 
wntmgs , and until now they have never been explamed 

They concern the world of Eternity, not the future of society 
The first important theoiy was that m Eternity the lover and loved 
are hterally one {Matthew xxu 30) The fall mto this world was effected 
by a senes of divisions, one of which separated the male and female 
(So Blake interpreted Genesis ii 21-24 ®) Salvation consists m re- 
umtmg these divisions , therefore the role of Milton, m Blake’s book of 
that name, is the effectmg of his umon with the ‘ six-fold Emanation ’ of 
his wives and daughters We also have Crabb Robinson’s record of Blake’s 
behef that the eternal man is ‘ a umon of sexes m man as in Ovid an 
androgynous state ’ * 

But even though in Eternity theie is no sex, yet here m this world sex 
has a very important function It not only keeps man’s senses open, his 
imagmation stirred, and his Selfhood in abeyance , ® it is actually a way 

^ John Knowles Life and Writings of Henry Fuseli (London, 1831), vol i ch vu 

® Lines 178 186 of the Visions of the Daughters of Albion attack even chastity as foul 
and unnatural 

® Cf Gates of Paradise, Keys (1) ‘ My Eternal Man set in Bepose, / The Female from 

his darkness rose ’ 

^ H C R , Deo 17, 1826 

® Cf Gates of Paradise, Keys (6) * Lest the Sexual Garments sweet / Should grow a 

devouring Wmdmg sheet,’ i e lest man’s body should keep him ‘ dead ’ in this world 
forever 
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vnio Eternity, tlie only way left open to the man who ha? no cieative power 
m poetry, paintmg, or music ' 

Five windows hght the cavern’d Man thro one he breathes the air , 

Thro one hears music of the spheres , thro one the eternal vine 
Flourishes, that he may recieve the grapes , thro one can look 
And see pTvigll portions of the eternal world that ever groweth , 

Thro one himself fasi mt what time hi please, but he will not , 

For stolen ]oys are sweet, & bread eaten in secret pleasant 

— Euiope, Introductory lines 1-6 

Here Blake, as usual, identifies Sex and the sense of Touch All the 
other senses m their normal, eternal condition should produce just as 
much ecstasy , but m their temporal condition they aie dead, sepulchred 
m the flesh 

Another passage, parallel to the one just quoted,^ enumerates the fire 
senses. Touch brmgmg out the complaint 

Why a little curtain of flesh on the bed of our desire ? 

Tmel also teaches that Sex oi Touch is the last means of leading the 
blmdest back to the Vale of poetiy The death of the four senses and 
the cursmg of the fifth is represented not onlj in Tti lel, but in the 6th 
Illustration to Job But the clearest of all Blake’s statements is that 
from the Marriage of Heaven and Hell which heads this chaptei 

The meaning is simple Blake’s Eternity was the world of the Poetic 
Imagmation (which he also called the Bosom of God) It i? here that 
everythmg appears ‘ infinite & holy ’ And fiom this I may hazard certain 
assumptions 

I beheve that Blake was not emphasizing the sexual act entiiely for 
its own sake I thmk he found that it also induced the pioper mental 
state m which to write poetry or imagine pictures The ideal conditions 
for this are a perfectly relaxed body and a stimulated mind The trouble 
with drugs and alcohol is that they gencially deaden the mmd with the 
body So I beheve that Blake, m the dreamy post-coitional state, found 
an unusual effervescence of ideas , and this was what ho meant by passing 
mto the World of the Poetic Imagmation by the Fifth Window 

This seems to be the only possible explanation of the 38th plate of 
MiUon This is a full-page illustration On the rocky shore just above 
the Sea of Time and Space he a man and woman Her head is upon his 
bosom , he gazes upward at the descending Eagle of Genius unseen by her 
The division of lover and beloved is made by the man himself when 
he casts out whatever seems mconsistent or unwoithy of himself (So 
Urizen cast out Ahama ) In judging himself, therefoie, he divides him 
self, forgettmg that m God’s eyes all is good And he must be united with 
this ‘ emanation ’ before his salvation is perfect The sexual act alone 
can stimulate and umte the highest and lowest functions of man 

Blake symbohzed the same theory m another way The realm of 
Etermty is surrounded on all sides by the realm of Beulah (love) ® Thus, 
to reach Etermty, a soul must pas? through this place of his rejected 
aspects, and so be made whole But to the Eternals, Beulah is ‘ a mild 
& pleasant rest ’ from ‘ the great Wars of Eternity, m fury of Poetic 
Inspiration ’ ® That is what is to man on earth his highest ecstasy 
IS to man m heaven a relaxation, so much more mtense is Eternal life 
1 TM, hues 122 127 * MiUon, 30 33 > Ibid , 30 14, 19 
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Of course, all this is directly against the traditions of the ‘ > 

occultists, who teach unconditional chastity The carnal and the spiritual 
to them are inevitably opposed, and only by rejectmg the one can we 
make progress m the other But Blake rejects nothing, ‘ for everything 
that hves is holy ’ , and what is more, he even demes then premise that 
the body is distinct from the soul 

Man has no Body distinct from his Soul , for that call’d Body is a portion of 
Soul discern’d by the five Senses, the chief mlets of Soul m this age 1 

In its eternal, or spmtual form,® with the five senses tnumphant,® 
the glorified body is an essential part of the Eternal Ma.n (Tharm^ 
always is one of the four Zoas , and in eternity he has the place of honour, 
to the nght of Urthona *) 

But though Blake breaks with all the ordmary occultists, there are a 
few who hmt at the same theones 

Hermes Tnsmegistus, one of the great sources of all occultism, says 

[The Barth’s] loins are under the region of heaven the midst of her body 
IS beneath the centre of heaven , ® 

and agam 

If the mind can perceive any one truth more certainly and more clearly than 
another, it is the duty of procreation, which God of Umversal Nature has imposed 
forever upon all beings, and to which He has attached the supremest cTmUy, joy, 
delight, longmg, and Ikwnest low ® 

It has been observed that Dante, m symbolizmg Purgatory as a 
mountam pomting toward the Rose of Heaven, changed the traditional 
Purgatory from a cave , he did this in all probability with some phaUic 
symbohsm in mind His substitution of Beatnce for the Euchanst m 
the Earthly Paradise, however, should leave no doubt 

Comehus Agnppa *(1486-1635) followed Hermes m placmg the human 
centre ‘ in imo pectims,’ illustratmg it by various designs of nudes placed 
m geometrical figures ’ His fourth type of ‘ Phrensie ’ is inspmed by 
Venus (m xhx ) 

Robert Eludd (1674-1637) also did the same 

Mundi circularis centrum est terra , humana vero rotunditas punotum centrale 
est secundum quosdam m umbihco , sed nos potius illud circum gemtalia ponendum 
esse putamus, si quidem ut m mundo centro semma rerum reconduntur, sic etiam 
juxta hominis testiculos dehtescit virtus eius semmalis ® 

He followed Agnppa in illustratmg this by numerous diagrams m the same 
work (pp 67, 105, 112, 114, 241, 242, 246, 275), also on page 321 of the 
Tractatua Seeundv^ De Nceturae 8imia , and, best of all, on the magnifi- 
cent title-page of his TJtnusqm Coarm M%crocoarm Hiatona Such 

^ Marnage of Heaven and Hell The Vo^ce of the Demi 

® 1 Cor XV 44, quoted by Blake m the margin of To Tvrzah 

® As in plate 15 of Milton 

* Milton, 32 What is Urthona^s nght is our left, as we face the picture 

^ y%rgin of the World, Pt n 

* Treatise on Imtiations (Asclepbos, Pt vni ) 

’ De Occulta Philosophta, hb ii cap 27 ' 

® Hutona, De Supernaturah, Tract i , sec 1, hb in cap i p 66 , also ‘ Mundi minons 
centrum est genitalium seu ^udendorum,’ ibtd , i 1 v in p 102 , and again. ‘ Quadrati 
centrum est pudendorum,’ ibm , p 113 
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insistence cannot be due to a diy, unpiofitable parallebsm between Nature 
and Man , it surely conceals what Fludd thought was a veiy valuable 
theoiy 

Perhaps these people were influenced by the pattern of the Sephiroth, 
the Kabahstic Tree of Life Foi the cential pillar, ‘ Mildness,’ v hich is 
not only the very trunk of the Tiee, but also the only direct path to the 
summit, Kether (the Crown), is sexual It® lowest pomt is m Malkuth 
(the Bnde) , above her is Yesod (the Phalloh) , higher yet is Tiphereth 
(the Beauty of Union) , thence it passes straight in one leap to Kether 
Love thus begms lowei and leaches highei than the two outside pillais, 

‘ Justice ’ and ‘ Mercy ’ 

But closest to Blake, both in time and spirit, was the exquisite Thomas 
Vaughan (‘Eugemus Philalethes,’ 1621-1065), who was, like Blake, a 
mystic and a happily married man , so it may not be suipiismg that he 
stated Blake’s own mystical doctrmes of sex, though still more obscurely 
He wrote 

Matrimony is no ordinaiy t^^ lall bo'-mes, but in a moderate sense SaciameniaH 
It IS a visible signe of our invisible Vtuon to Cliri’if, which S Paul calls a Great 
mysteiy, and if the thins; signified be so Riiciond, the hignalme is no ex tomfore, 
contemptible Agend 

He that knows why the Tree of Life is sa>d to be in the muldost of the Oarden 
and to grow out of the Ground, will more full} understind tint which wo have 
spoken ’■ 

Even the Victonan Coventry Patmoie (1821-180G), another happily 
married man, wrote 

The Tree of Knowledge is become, to the chosen, the Tree of Life ‘ Ilndei the 
Tree where thy mother was debauched I h ivt lodeenicd thci ’ - 

It IS perhaps noteworthy that Blako had lead Hoi met., Dante, 
Paracelsus, Agnppa, the Kabalah, and Vaughan , 

But if Blake finds few parallels among the Occidentals, he is veiy 
much m accord with the Orientals Buddha, foi example, rejected 
asceticism early m his life Many of the Hindus and Persians make no 
distinction between sacred and profane love, between the love of God 
and the sexual life What Europeans have used only as a symbol, the 
Easterners have apphed hterally Their books may be lead from either 
pomt of view ® Indeed, the 8ong of Solomon in oui ovm Bible does 
exactly this , and the wiitmgs of John of the Cross is another case we 
may recall * 

Blake, however, neither confused nor identified sacicd and sexual 
love The one is a road to the other, no nioie , in oteiiutv it will vanish 

His sexual theories, then, weie to be apphed both socially and 
mystically Let us add that only a very pure man, oi a very coirupt 
one, could have taught this immense freedom Whethci or not we accept 
his ideals, we must at least respect them , for our own age is slowly commg 
to recognize the purity on which he insisted so strongly 

* 1 Both these quotations stre from his Anthroposophza Theomagzca 

2 Rod, Root, and Flower Aurea Dicta, xxiii 

® See, for example, the poems of Vidyapati, exquisitely translated by A Sen and 
Coomaraswamy, London, 1915 

* See also H Stanley Redgrove’s Bygone Beliep for his chapter on The Phalhc Element 
in Alchemical Doctnne 



CHAPTER XVI 

BLAKE’S MAGDALEN 

All vice arose fiom the rmn of healthful innocence 

— Shelley Note to Queen Mob 

In no one place did Blake give a complete expression of his theory of the 
sexes , he preferred to drop hmts here and there, so that moompetent 
seekers and blandiloq^uent puntans might not defame the holmess of the 
subject This was not due to cowardice, as we shall see , for m the 
Viswm of the Daughters of Albion he expressed, as boldly as any, his views 
of the social side of the question 

The great problem of this book is that Free Love, which is so fine as 
an ideal, is not piactical Why ^ Blake gives three answers society 
persecutes the fallen, because it does not undei stand that the soul cannot 
be defiled , the individual man allows jealousy to mterfere between him- 
seH and his tiue love , while the woman is not frank, but hypoentical 
All are wrong, and in a more enlightened age these errors will be recogmzed 
and cast out Till then, mankmd will be pumshed with horrible burlesques 
of marriage or with the toituies of an unnatural chastity 

It was Blake’s strength (or weakness, if you will) that he refused to 
accept this world as it is He understood it quite well, but preferred his 
own ideal Yet it must be confessed that his own nature was somewhat 
too sublimated, too pure, to grapple directly with reahty He placed his 
finger accurately enough upon the morbid spots m social bfe, but his cure 
IS not expedient We can agree with him and with Whitman that ‘ if 
anythmg is sacred, the human body is sacred,’ ^ and we can preach the 
honesty of passion , then, when we come to apply our theories, we find 
that prejudice and hypocrisy are over-powerful enemies, and we succumb 
Thus we play our parts in the tragedy of ‘ The Easiest Way ’ , admirmg 
Blake foi his courage, while condemning him as a fool 

But the book has anothei and deeper meanmg Smee The Book of 
Thel had been wntten, Thomas Taylor had been pubhshmg many more 
translations from Plato and his followers, besides some of his own 
compositions as well In 1792 he reprmted three earher books, besides 
two other books of his own , in 1793, no less than five volumes appeared 
But most interestmg of all was his exposure of the Greek Mystenes ^ 
Bishop Warbuiton, m the first half of the century, had already devoted 
a section of his famous Divine Legation of Moses Demonstrated to the same 
problem , but Taylor, furious at the bishop’s anti-heathemsm, found much 
to say m their defence These secret dramas of the descent and ascent 
of the soul were no legislative schemes to keep the people under, but 
revelations of the occult salvation by the inner hght i And this myth 
^ Walt Whitman, I Stng the Body Electric 

® A Dissertation on the Eleusiman and Bacchic Mystenes (n p , n d ) A fictitious 
reprint gives the place as Amsterdam The year was probably 1790 
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of Proserpine’s rape by Pluto to Hell, and her escape from thence by 
the aid of Bacchus, were no idle tales, but symbols of the drama of every 
soul 

Blake, poring ovei Taylor’s volumes, realized at last that his Booh of 
Thel was m fact the first act of the mystic drama of Proserpine So he 
set himself to finish the play 

The V^s^ons of the Daughters of Albiori thus appears as the second act 
Pioserpme m Hell— or, the soul in this woild The plot is simple 
Oothoon, Blake’s Magdalen of Eteinity, is violated by Bromion, though 
Theotormon is her tiue mate Custom forces hei to marry Bromion, 
smce Theotormon, for all his anguish, will have none of her Most of the 
book IS filled with Oothoon’s lamentations, giving forth the wisdom which 
she has learned from suffermg Meanwhile the ‘ daughteis of Albion,’ 
representative of oppressed womanhood, echo her sighs Their role m 
this book IS less than that of the Greek chorus , m Jerusalem, however, 
as the spirits of the body, they are far more active, rismg from their 
oppression and torturmg man m turn 

In his defence of free love, Blake was not hiding behmd his natural 
obscure mode of wntmg , on the contiaiy, he was speaking as clearly as he 
could without insultmg his aesthetic conscience And indeed, his thesis 
was a common one among the radicals Tom Paine himself wrote a 
pretty allegory, Cupid and Hymen, in which the Swam is Theotormon , 
Gothic IS Bromion , and Rmahnda, Oothoon Mary WoUstonecraft 
tried puttmg the theoiies mto practice, not with the happiest 
of results , while the unteachable Shelley later continued the 
tradition ’■ 

But Oothoon is also Proserpine descended into Hell She is Thel, 
who has now plucked the symbohe flower She has foigotten her divine 
ongm, yet stiU responds to the voice of God within her As she fell by 
love, so she must nse by love , but while on this earth, she is still tormented 
between the two forces. Desire and Reason ^ 

Reason soon condemns Oothoon’s free dehghts as Sm, thus separatmg 
her from her beloved She repeats Thel’s cry ‘ Why a httle curtam of 
flesh on the bed of our desire * ’ and begms to call for a better state of 
affairs, smce through her suffermg she has learned the wisdom stiU hidden 
from Theotormon and Bromion She had been taught that she was shut 
from Eternity by the flesh, but now she has discovered the Divine Voice 
withm her All animals must obey this voice, since they act differently 
accordmg to their mstmets, though they have in common the five senses 
which should teach them the same lessons Is man to bo less than the 
beasts, by hmitmg himself to ‘ natural morality ’ and ignoring the Divine 
Voice withm him, which they obey ? And this Voice, these instincts, are 
pure , love caimot defile itself 

Theotormon answers her with a cry of complete bewilderment how 
can joys be found and sorrows avoided * What is thought, and what 
ternble results may it have ^ 

Bromion also begms to see that there may be other joys and sorrows 

^ Views exactly parallel to Blake’s are to be found m Shelley’s note, Even love is 
sold ’ on Queen Mob, v 189 

® In the epics Theotormon, Bromion, Bmtrah and Palamabron (Desire, Reason, 
Wrath, and Pity) are the four sons of Los who remain ungenerated they are the four 
forces which the Poet directs m his struggle for the protection of Liberty 
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than those of riches and poverty , yet he returns stubbornly to his old 
error, that all should hve under one law, with one standard 

Oothoon soon discovers this error and curses Bronuon’s God, Jehovah- 
Unzen, Reason, the prohibitor, author of the Decalogue, and ruler by 
the Curse Men are not the same , therefore each shoiild live under 
his own law Religion is an evil imposition, which binds her ‘ who bums 
with youth ’ to the man she loathes The children of such umons can 
only be monstrosities, yielding to early corruption AH Nature protests 
agamst such ‘ Natural Morahty ’ True punty knows nothmg of hypo- 
critical ‘ modesty,’ which curses aU else and is a conscious trap for man 
By It, chastity is imposed on every one chastity, the direct cause of 
secret, miserable vice Oothoon will countenance none of this , her love 
shall be free of restraint, of jealousy, of concealment The sim, which 
kiUs all evil things, shall shine upon her loves ’ 

But Theotormon cannot hear her exhortations , he is lost m the world 
of dangerous shadows created by his own jealousy and repression Here 
the poem ends 

In this, the last of his books of Experience, Blake helped hiTr»Qftlf 
abundantly to the classical symbols The Sea of Generation now appears 
as the Sea of Time and Space , the plucking of the Flower is dwelt on 
extensively , the Cave of Plato and the Eagles of Prometheus are mtro- 
duced , while Uiizen, Jehovah, and the Demiurgos are identified 

It IS hardly necessary to point out that the critics have been much 
exercised over this book, since they have found m it only what Blake 
did not care to hide Some, such as Swinburne, Symons, and Berger, 
have respected Blake’s stiength and sincenty, without takmg his views 
of sex any moie soiiously than as a manifestation of the times Others 
have been appalled even shocked, as though Byron and Shelley had not 
also written J J G Wilkinson was impiessed mainly by the spintual 
evil of the book ' He embodies no Byronisms — ^none of the sentimen- 
tahties of civihzed vice, but dehghts to draw evil thmgs and evil beings 
m then naked and final state The effect of these dehneations is greatly 
heightened by the antiquity which is engraven on the faces of those who 
do and suffei in them We have the impression that we are lookmg down 
mto the hells of the ancient people, the Anakim, the Nephilim, and the 
Rephaim Their human forms are gigantic petrifications, from which 
the fires of lust and intense selfish passion have long dissipated what was 
ammal and vital , leaving stony hmbs and coimtenances expressive of 
despair and stupid cruelty ’ (p 18) This, however, is simply ‘ fine 
wntmg,’ or at best, an over-peisonal reaction to Blake’s book Oswald 
Crawfurd refuses to behove that it deals with physical matters at ah 
‘ The sense has been especially mismterpreted Oothoon repre- 
sents the human soul and Theotormon, her lover, who disdains her because 
of her levity, must be taken to symbchze the restramts of superstition, 
prejudice, and evil custom Oothoon’s indignation, her denunciation of 
Theotormon’s timidity and coldness and indifference, her self-justafication 
and assertion of her mherent punty, must be taken figuratively , m every 
other sense the language is abominable We trust that no mteUigent 
reader would fail to perceive that the myth of Oothoon and Theo- 
tormon IS aUegoncal of the soul boimd by superstition ’ ^ Unfortunately, 

^ New Quarterly Magaz^ne, 1874 
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Blake’s language is too specific for us to admit this type of allegoncal 
mterpretation Mr H G Hewlett is frankly overwhelmed ‘ Regard 
for the leader’s dehcacy prevents us fiom extracting the passages wheiem 
Blake has illustrated the practical woiking of his views Though the 
language is put into the mouth of a woman, nothing can exceed their 
grossness ’ (p 780) But the majority of critics, whatever they may think 
of Blake’s theories, do not find his language so appalling ‘ No wnter 
has ever treated of emancipated passion with greater dignity and restramt 
Even [here] his joyous exaltation seaicely tempts him to the use of 
phraseology comparable to what Milton quaintly teims “the jolhest 
expressions ” of the “ over-fiohc ” Canticles ’ ^ 

> F G Stol es, pp 40 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE WESTERN BANNER AS NOAH’S RAINBOW 

It IS in Nature, as it is in Bdigion , we are still hammering of old elements, 
but seek not the America that lyes beyond them 

— Thomas Vaughan Anthroposophia Theomagica 

The third act of the Eleusuuan Mysteries was never written, for Blake 
had become mteiested in thmgs nearer his own life Perhaps he could 
not brmg himself to wnte of a saviour other than the Chnst , certainly he 
was weaiymg aheady of the growing worship of things Greek At any 
rate, he decided to redeem his old fiasco. The, Fren^ RevoluUon, by a 
poem on the far more reputable Amencans 

In The French Revolution Blake endeavoured to describe history as 
seen by the visionary , in Amenca he tried to describe eternity as it is 
symbolized by history This book maiks a new and final step m Blake’s 
oaieei as a symbohst At last the pnmary emphasis is thrown on the 
spiiitual events, not on the outward, physical ones This difference is 
one of method, and not really one of psychology The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell began his own new spiritual epoch , Amenca is only the 
application of it to contemporary events 

This change of method, however, was actually marked by an occurrence 
m Blake’s outwaid life To lum, who was so sensitive, the mere changmg 
of his addiess was something so impoitant, that he succeeded m -making it 
important to the world In 1793 he left Poland Street (where Shelley was 
later to hve), and moVed to 13 Hercules Building, a street in Lambeth 
He was not far from the Archbishop’s palace , but this was not what 
made Lambeth so promment in Blake’s later works it was the inspiration 
which Blake found theie For he had now a humble house of his o-wn 
to which was appended a garden contaimng the famous grape vme which 
Blake characteristically never allowed to be primed , the result bemg 
muchf ohage, much tangle of long, leafless spirals, and the most msignificant 
grapes 

Dunng the first three of the seven years of his residence, Blake enjoyed 
an immense overflow of creative energy, durmg which he produced 
Amenca, the Songs of Experience, Europe, XJrizen, The Song of Los, The 
Book of Los, Ahania, and the five htmdred and thirty -seven illustrations 
to Young, besides less important work He also began The Four Zoos here 
Ever since its discovery, America had been a land of dreams to man 
kmd It was not an easy thing to fit mto the accepted umverse, therefore 
it took its place m the clouds But whether as the Lost Atlantis, a land 
of honey-nvers flowing over beds of jewels and pure gold, or whether as 
the primeval wilderness, where men still lived uncorrupted by civilization, 
it became vaguely a symbol of the highest European ideals 

Michael Maier’s Svbtte AUegory Concerning the Secrets of Alchemy'^ 

^ lab sal {Anora/mi Sarmatae Symholum) of the Symbola Aurea (Trankfurt, 1617) 
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IS divided into four poitions, each dealing with a continent as symbohzing 
one of the four elements Maiei’s symbols (Eui ope— Earth , Amenca— 
Water, Asia— Air , and Africa— Fire) are entiiely Blake’s, and his 
book yields something like a meaning (though perhaps not Maiei’s) to 
any one who is versed in Blake’s symbols 

But this does not imply that Blake had read Maier ‘ All men who 
are instructed in fundamental tiuths speak the same language, for they 
are inhabitants of the same countiy,’ wiote ‘ the Unknown Philosophei,’ 
Samt-Martm^ To Blake eveiythmg was a symbol, and the four 
continents fell in admmably with his four-fold dmsion of man There 
fore he, too, planned four books dealing with the continents Amenca, 
thri n gh written the fiist, it. leally the third of the set, and Europe, which 
follows it, is the fourth The fiist and second books, Afnca and Am, 
were bound together under one title, The Song of Lo 9 They deal with 
history from the nse of civilization in Egypt to the Boston Tea Party , 
while Amenca and Europe continue the story to the outbreak of the 
French Revolution 

It is hardly necessary to explain what Amenca meant to the radicals 
at the end of the eighteenth century That a whole people should 
dehberately choose to throw off what had been considcicd the infrangible 
shackles of histone t3Tanmes , that they should do so lationally and 
successfully , and that only the finest of unselfish motives should move 
them (for Washington was the same symbol then as now) was the out 
ward and visible sign of the Millennium, the fust pi oof that mankind was, 
after all, mdomitable To Blake, as also to Shelley,® this Revolution was 
of the greatest cosmic significance It was the hmgo of all history, man’s 
first movement upward since the days of Cieation The Fall was at last 
checked, the steady mcrease of slavcnes was delibeiatoly rejected for 
freedom 

Therefore we must expect to see, thiough Blake’s eyes, the West ‘full' 
of horses and chariots of fire ’ ranged round Washington and his fellow 
patnots, as the King of Syria once saw them lound Ehsha The real 
conflict was not a small pohtical quarrel between Americans and British, 
but the eternal one between Oppression and Revolt, whose names are 
the Guardian Pnnee of Albion, and Ore It becomes so extensive that 
finally Unzen himself is dislodged from his hidmg-place m the zemth, 
and the flames of conflict consume the entire material world, leaving 
everythmg pure spmt 

Blake’s carefifl symbolism leaves us in no doubt as to the exact nature 
of the conflict, which, he conceived, was taking place imiversally in Man, 
as well as spatially in the United States The West always meant to him 
(m stnet accordance with the old Christian iconography) the realm of 
the body The body is always the first thmg to revolt against oppression 
Spiritual and mental t3rranmes can be endured, even ignored , but when 
the matenal man is touched, he speedily and violently rehberates himself 

The state of Expenence is the enslavement of the body It is the last 
act of the Fall, the nadir of existence It is the ultimate effect of remote 
spiritual causes In it man’s senses are hmited till he can no longer 
perceive the Infimte m everything (as he could when a child) , and he is 

^ eSJuvrea Posthumes, i 212 

* Of The Mevolt of lalamt xi 22-24 , Hellas^ 66-68 , and the lines rejected from AdonoM 
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separated more and more into a hateful Sehhood, being gradually 
estranged from the early sympathetic commumon with his friends 

Blake’s own struggle with this state was descnbed by him in various 
works which preceded this book But finally his vision focussed to 
clanty, and he wrote The Marriage of Heaven and Hell After finishing 
the last records of Experience, he then began the history of Eternity with 
America Swedenborg had taught him that the ‘ histoneal ’ books m the 
Old Testament were ‘ subhme allegories ’ only , so he extended Swedenborg’s 
teaching by practising on the theory that history itself was nothing more 
symbol Where Swedenborg saw not fact but emblem, Blake saw 
both umted 

The first version of America has recently come to hght Blake, 
fTimVing his poem fimshed, actually engraved four plates before he 
decided to change thmgs entirely Three of the plates were carefully 
re-engraved for the final version This is yet another proof of Blake’s 
habit of mtensive revision before he was satisfied with his work 

The cause of the change was obvious Blake always beheved m giving 
the devil his due were Urizen to build a palace, it should be as glorious 
as possible , did Rahab appear, she was veritably seductive Otherwise, 
how could we explain their very real fascination for this world ^ 

And Blake discovered that his first version of Amenca might well 
sound to the casual reader like a justification of England The first and 
fourth plates w'ere all nght , but what would ordmary people make of 
such hues as — 

the vale was dark 

With clouds ol smoko from the Atlantic, that m volumes roll’d 
Betvreen the mountams 

Then Albion’s Angel rose resolv’d to the cove of armoury 

His helm was brought by London’s Guardian, & his thirsty spear 

By the wise spirit of London’s River , silent stood the King breathmg with flames 

And on his shinmg hmb^ they clasp’d the armour of temble gold ^ 

In vam Blake changed ‘ shining ’ to ‘ aged ’ , m vam he substituted 
‘ damp nusts ’ for ‘ Flames ’ Of course, m England the King really did 
seem to stand on ‘ the vast stone whose name is Truth ’ and to weep ‘ over 
a den in which his eldest son outstretch’d By rebel hands was slam ’ , 
yet Blake felt that in expressmg this pomt of view, he might seem to be 
confinmng it And this would be judged as a hypocntical cowardice by 
his fnends Intolerable' And moreover the poetry was a bit too 
Ossiamc Therefore he re-engraved the first plate, makmg a few changes 
m text and decoration , he flung away the text of the second plate, but 
repeated the decoration in a larger form on what is now plate vi , the 
third plate he abandoned altogether , and the fourth plate he used un- 
changed as plate xv There is also evidence of yet another plate wholly 
abandoned 

The plot of Amenca in its final form is simple Washmgton and his 
comrades are worn out by the English yoke, which is gradually becommg 
more ponderous At their first words of protest, the wrath of England 
is displayed to terrify them into submission , and immediately the spirit 
of Revolt IS bom This spirit, Ore, prophesies the commg hberation of 
the soul of man, and calls upon the Thirteen Ongmal States to anse 

1 For the complete test, se© Keynes, pp 459 463 
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England sounds to war at once, but America does not yet accept the 
challenge The Thirteen States confer on the ‘ Atlantean Hills,’ which 
are the place midway between Etermty and this world Boston first 
refuses the old obedience, and the others follow his example The thuteen 
governors, mcludmg the notonous Bernard, can do notliuig , the British 
soldiery themselves flee from the awful sight 

Now the events leave even this outhne of histoiy, and become purely 
symbolic Albion’s Angel summons foity millions ol spiiits armed with 
dbseases , but the Pestilence recoils upon Albion In the confusion the 
poetry of England is corrupted, nevertheless, regeneiation begins, for 
the pnests flee, leaving the doors of maniage open Uiizen himself, the 
God of the ‘ Age of Reason,’ pours down his snows of repiession, but 
nothmg can quench the flames of Ore Unzen’s utmost power can only 
succeed m hiding the American success twelve years fiom Europe 

Then Prance ‘ receives the Demon’s light ’ Suiely, Eteimty is 
achieved at last ' Slowly Albion’s Guardian and his hordes lecoil, beaten 
back by the fires, which they fight vamly with mildews and diseases , 
but the doors of perception are burned open, and in the general con- 
flagration everything created is consumed, revealmg Eternity 

Prefaced to America is an allegory of the liberation of Ore, which is 
continued m the Preludium of Europe , and which is lepeated, with some 
variations, in The Four Zoas (vii 613-632) and Milton (extia pages 5, 8, 
17) Oompanng accounts, we learn that it desciibes the nlations of the 
spiritual man with Nature Without him, she is a myf ly armed with 
disease , but when he dominates her, she becomes passive and pioductive 
Ore IS the spiritual man, in his attitude of Revolt He is at once the child 
and the prisoner of the poetic spint (Urthona-Los) Natuie is both his 
sister^ and his destmed bnde After fourteen years of bondage. Ore 
becomes potent, breaks the bondage imposed by Urthona (the soul), and 
dissolves the mystery surrounding Nature She, who has been dumb till 
now, smiles her first smile, and acclaims him as he/ master, hei God, who 
had descended to redeem her So she yields herself completely to him 

^ Milton, 5 40 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE UPWARD ARC 

0 immense Greatness ’ I cannot compare thee with any Thmg, but only with 
the Resurrection from the Dead , then will the Love Fire rise up again in us, and 
embrace Man courteously and friendly, and rekmdle again our astringent, bitter, 
and cold dark and dead Quality, and embrace us most friendly 

— ^Jakob Bohmb Atvrara, viu 160 

Europe was chronologically the second of Blake’s four books dealing with 
the continents Like America, it used contemporary events as symbolic 
of an episode in the history of Man The verse-foim is freer, the myth 
obscurer However, if we have followed Blake’s method so far, little 
difficulty awaits us 

This book represents Blake’s favourite theme of the passage from night 
to dawn, as exemphfied in his own continent It begms with the birth 
of Christ, the ' Secret Child,’ in^the human soul AU warfare ceases at 
once But this harmony of Innocence is deceptive, as any hand-book 
on Mysticism warns one Eor when Poetry arises, to overcome the old 
tyrant, Reason, with song, a false doctrine creeps in 

Before this can be explamed, the important characters of Los and 
Emtharmon must be elucidated Los is the ^ temporal ’ form of Urthona, 
the Spirit He is the god of Poetry, of the Sun, and of Time His partner, 
Emtharmon, represents Inspiration or spiritual beauty, the Moon, and 
Space The two do npt always agree sometimes Emtharmon flees from 
Los, until he is nearly dead , sometimes he misuses her, not understanding 
her true nature Only after the ultimate Last Judgment are the two 
completely made one 

Just such a misunderstanding now arises Emtharmon makes the 
mistake of imposmg a female will (feminme ideals) upon Europe ‘ In 
Eternity there is no such thing as a female wiU,’ wrote Blake,^ for he 
beheved completely in the Miltomc ideal, that woman should submit to 
man, as man in his turn submits to God Emtharmon, m short, is 
exertmg her Selfhood, which is selfishness She teaches that the love of 
woman is ilhcit, thereby extending a female domimon over the male 

Emtharmon laugh’d m her sleep to see (0 woman’s tnumph ’) 

Every house a den, every man bound the shadows are ffil’d 

With spectres, and the windows wove over with curses of iron 

Over the doors ‘ Thou shalt not,’ and over the chimneys ‘ Fear ’ is written 

With bands of iron round their necks fasten’d mto the walls 

The citizens , m leaden gyves the inhabitants of the suburbs 

Walk heavy , soft and bent are the bones of the villagers 

This binding of love is a shuttmg of the great door mto Etermty ^ It is 

1 Last Judgment 

^ See the Introdiictzon, lines 5 6, To Tirzah (Songs of Expeneme ) , and Chapter xv , 
The Fzflh W^ndow The 99th illustration to Dante shows the dangers lying m Manolatry 

H 
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a oharactenstic error of youth, which limits him to the flesh, so that he 
accepts the ‘ allegory ’ of a future heaven, m place of its present actuahty , 
believu^ that he is only ‘ a worm of sixty winters ’ Feminism is no 
healthy creed for a man 

The doctrme prevails (in history) for eighteen hundred years— until 
the eruption of the American Revolution Then at last the true path of 
hberty is revealed , and the peiversion of Euiopean life becomes quite 
evident As the bodj has been freed, so the mmd simultaneously 
becomes hberated The flames of Revolution begin to invade Europe 
In self-defence, those m power reassert then false dootnnes Yet the 
truth spieads Albion’s Angel tiies to define an ultimate judgment upon 
mankmd by an appeal to the past This is not accomplished until 
Newton, the arch-scientist, appeals His doctrine defimtely places man 
as a material thin g Error is at last given a visible form , it may now 
be recognized and cast out 

At once Emtharmon is roused fiom her sleep of custom Agam she 
calls upon the spirits of her mistaken doctrine , but the mormng comes 
and they flee 

And m the sunrays of the true light, Revolution awakes and enters 
Prance Emtharmon is dismayed , but her tiue Loid, Poetiy, arises at 
last, and calls ‘ all his sons to the stiife of blood ’ 

At this moment the book of Euiope ends 

Those who beheve that Blake accepted mdisenmmately whatever 
Inspiration might offer will be surpiised to find that here, as always he 
msists that the poet be master of the thoughts which come to him 
Emtharmon is always hable to error when she is not piopeily subimtted 
to Los The false doctrine of sex — that Free Love is sm — ^was not 
evolved by the cosmic viUam, Urizen, but by the goddess of Spiritual 
Beauty herself 

The Introdwtion, though contammg some of Blake’s most delectable 
verses, appears m two copies only the LinneU copy and the Hooper copy 
(owned by Mrs Ward Thoron of Boston) Blake seems to have feared 
that the clue to one of his most sacred doctrines, which appears on this 
plate, was too defimte a one A century and a quarter has passed smce 
he issued Europe , yet I beheve that till now no one has guessed its 
significance Perhaps Blake gave the woild more credit for brams than 
it deserved 

This Iniroduchon represents Blake as inspired by the dehghts of nature, 
through which he learns to see the infimte behind all things The five 
senses are really wmdows mto Eternity the most important of which is 
the sense of touch (sex) The Fairy (who is a natural joy), when fed on 
love-thoughts, ‘ dictates ’ Europe to the poet 

The Prelvdtum which follows contmues the Preludium of America 
It IS the wad, of Nature at her own frmtfulness In her weaimess, she 
hides in the most material forms (clouds and water), yet still Light 
pours down ferfahty upon her The stars in particular (IJnzen) cause her 
to brmg forth ‘ howlmg terrors ’ , Reason and Nature oombmed mvanably 
create forms of terror ^ ‘ Consumed and consuming ' Devouring 
and devoured ’ such is the fate of Nature m the material world In the 
materud world, be it noted , for Vala exists m Etermty with all thin gs 
^ Cf Thi Four Zoos, vii 626 ‘ She wa? Vala, now become ITrizen’s harlot ’ 
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and this torment comes upon her only when Emtharmon (Space) stamps 
the spiritual fires with the signet of form, and Unzen ‘ bmds the Infimte 
with an eternal band ’ 

Yet there is a promise of release from Creation The secret is told her , 
Christ will descend mto the flesh, to redeem even Nature to Eternity 
Her lament ends at once 

It IS quite clear that in Europe and also in The Booh of Aharna, Blake 
was hintmg at a doctnne which he did not care to state too clearly He 
intended to identify the spint of Eevolt with Jesus The Everlmtvng 
Oospd testifies to his conception of Jesus as a revolutionary character 
The ‘ Secret Child ’ of Europe, metred after Milton’s Hymn to the Natimty, 
brings Jesus irresistibly to mind, though the Child is really Ore And 
later, the crucified Fuzon m The Booh of Ahama strikes a parallel which 
IS only too obvious 

But finally Blake decided that worldly warfare with its dubious 
results, and spiritual warfare which never killed a single person, were two 
different things, though of the same category Therefore in Night the 
Eighth of The Four Zoos, Ore and Jesus appear simultaneously against 
Unzen , Ore being a fallen form of Luvah (the emotions), while Jesus 
descends ‘ In Luvah’s robes of blood ’ (the flesh) 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE COSMIC TRAGEDY 

When he prepared the heavens I was there , when he set a compass upon the 

face of the deep — Proverbs vin 27 

In the books from The French Revoluiim to Eutope, also in The Song of 
Los, Blake dealt with historical themes, whose ontwaid diama was played 
upon the boards of Time and Space In Urtzen, The Bool of Los, and 
Ahania, Space has vanished, but Time remains The three final epics 
elimmate, for the most part, even Time , their action is set in Etermty 
and Infimty 

Urtzen is the longest of the minor Piophetic Books, being one hundred 
and sixty-four hues longer than TineJ In its complete foim, it contams 
one plate more than the combined Maniage of Heaven and Hell and 
A Song of Liberty 

It deals with the problem of e\i], winch is the pioblem of Cieation 
(or the Fall) It must bo interpreted in two wajs first, as appeauing m 
the creation of the world, about 4004 b c , and sec ondly, as iccuiiing in the 
life of every man The Maciocosm is repeated in the Miciocosm The 
Fall from Eternity mto Matter is mirrored as the Fall fiom Innocence 
mto Experience 

The central character of this book is Uii/en, or Reason, the God of 
this world His name m the Bible is Jehovah Blake seems to have 
rediscovered, or perhaps adapted for himself, the eaily Gnostic heresy 
‘ The evil that is m the world must be due to the Creator of the world , it 
must be inherent m the world from the beginmng — ^the result of some 
weakness at least, or some ignorance, if not of some positive mahgnity m 
its first formation The Redeemer of the world must stand higher 
than the Creator , for he is sent to remedy the imperfection of the Creator’s 
work*,’ ^ Blake beheved this thoroughly ‘ Thinking as I do that the 
Creator of this world is a very ciuel Being, and being a worshipper of 
Christ, I cannot help saymg to the Son — Oh, how urilike the Father’ 
First God Almighty comes with a thump on the head, and then Jesus 
Christ comes with a balm to heal it ’ ^ The theoiy was not limited to 
Blake ‘ It is not a God, just and good, but a devil, under the name of 
God, that the Bible desenbes,’ wrote Tom Paine from Pans, in a letter 
on his Age of Reason, May 12, 1797, three years after Urizen was engraved 
Shelley, who evolved by himself many of Blake’s ideas, lecorded in the 
Essay on Christianity ‘ Accordmg to Jesus Chnst, and according to the 
mdisputable facts of the case, some evil spmt has domimon m this im- 
perfect world ’ 

Havmg called the God of this world evil, most of these theoii^ers are 
content if they also call him temporal merely Blake, however, defined 

1 Mansers Gmstic Heroaiea, Lect n ® MS Booh 

lie 
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plainly the character of his Demiurge Just as Shakspere’s greatest 
villains are pure Intellects, so Blake’s cosmic criminal is dominant Reason 
Blake did not beheve for a moment that Reason was either intentionally 
or essentially bad, which is a position taken by so many mystics , on the 
contrary, he insisted that ‘ the fool shall not enter into heaven, let Inm 
be ever so holy ’ ^ It is the domination of Reason its usurpation of the 
throne which belongs to the Spirit , its repression and measurmg of 
natural joys , its evolvmg of systems from emotional values , its judging 
of all things by one standard — ^which make it a bad thmg Put in its 
place, under the domination of the Spirit (Urthona), XJrizen works wholly 
for the happiness of man 

To Blake the mystic, this meant simply that Paith (Instmct) should 
dommate Dogma , to Blake the poet and painter it meant that inspiration 
should dominate techmque 

The plot IS comphoated At the very opemng of the book, Unzen’s 
error has begun, and no explanation of that error is given us Blake 
seems to have assumed that in Eternity all Contraries, joy and pain, 
truth and error, may be coincident 

Our first awareness of Urizen is our perception of his homble shadow — 
his ' restramed desires,’ ‘ self -clos’d, all-repelhng ’ Thus a Selfhood is 
already formed Urizen is worshippmg his own desires, and from this 
worship he derives his philosophy of Reason The first act of the Creator, 
according to the Kabalah, was to mirror himself, that he might have 
somethmg to act upon To Blake, this doubhng is a division, and there- 
fore a faU from the origmal Unity Other divisions are taking place, 

' times on times space by space,’ but so remote are they from our 
corporeal understandmgs that they cannot be described ‘ The forests 
of the night ’ result , strange shapes of elementals are bom there , and 
Urizen fights all these monsters, for whom he alone is responsible 

Creation is to Urizen stiU a Chaos, winch he must order, for such is 
his nature Therefore he collects all his forces to overcome the umverse 
His weapons are the storms of wrath and aU the freezing powers of 
restriction 

Fmally his position is so well formulated that he finds his voice ^ I 
have sought for a joy without pam,’ he cries, not knowing that ‘ where 
there is capacity of enjoyment, there is the capacity of pam ’ ^ ^ I have 

sought for a solid vuthout fluctuation ’ — ^though that sohd be Satan 
' Why wiU you die, 0 Eternals ^ ’ — ^for Urizen has yet to learn that the 
Mystic Death is Eternal Life ‘ Why live m unquenchable burnmgs ^ ’ 
which are ‘ the fires of Hell the enjoyments of Genius, which to 
Angels look like torment and msamty ’ ^ He has overcome that fire m 
himself, and from the watery (matenahstic) void he produced a sohd — 
the firmament There he wrote his metal books of vnsdom, which are the 
tables of prohibitions These he wishes to impose on all the unjust 
* one law for all,’ which is Oppression 

Let each chuse one habitation. 

One command, one joy, one desire. 

One curse, one weight, one measure, 

One Kmg, one God, one Law 

1 MS Bool a H 0 B , Deo 10, 1826 

^ Marr%age of Heaven and Hell^ first Mermrahle Fancy 
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The efEeot on Eternity is temble It is rent , and the rejected Fires 
pour down on TJrizen, for whatever is cast out becomes an enemy In 
anguish, he finally piles up a shelter agamst them — a thick crust of 
matenahsm— m which he sleeps stonily, separated from Eternity The 
wound he suffered m bemg rent from his origmal station was one that 
never healed 

Meanwhile a new actor has appeared Los, the ‘ vehicular form ’ of 
Urthona He, too, has been dragged down and rent from Etermty m 
Unzen’s fall, but his wound heals , for Poetiy can exist without Analysis 
(Reason) , but Reason without Imagmation (Poetry) is a sleep which is 
nearly death 

Los’s function m the chaos is to snare all the horrors , for as the God 
of Time, he can bmd them mto temporal limits, and so cut them off from 
Etermty Therefore, with the aid of Poetry, this temporal Hell must 
end As Blake says elsewhere ‘ Time is the mercy of Eternity ’ 

Reason (Urizen), hrmted by Poetry (Los), becomes wrathful , but this 
storm soon settles into the lake of the Indefimte, which m another book 
IS named Udan-Adan (It is to be noted that everything about Unzen 
tends to become watery — matenahstic — or else opaque ) Forgetfulness 
of Etermty, dumbness of vision, necessity of law these are his three 
characteristics , and the more limited they become, the more defimte 
their shape grows 

‘ Giving a body to Falshood, that it may be cast off for ever ’ 
{Jemsalem, 12 13) ‘ is part of God’s design ’ {MS Book) , and this is 
the process that is now going on An error, to be rooted out, must be 
recogmzed, made visible , otherwise we cannot grapple with it Los, 
therefore, m giving Unzen a body, is definmg his ‘ states ’ that they may 
be dealt with In the seven ages of Creation, Unzen successively acquires, 
through the forging of Los, a skeleton, a heart, the gates of the senses, 
the digestive system, and his hmbs Jakob BOhme also descnbed the 
Fall of Adam as the acquirmg of a body 

Now when Adam was thus m the Garden of Eden, and the three Prmciples 
having produced such a strife m him, his Tincture was quite weaned, and the 
Virgm departed For the Lust Spmt m Adam had overcome, and therefore he 
sunk down mto a Sleep The same Hour his heavenly Body became Flesh and 
Blood, and his strong Virtue became Bones ^ 

Meanwhile Los at his task is dismayed to find that ‘ the Immortal 
endur’d his chains,’ and he himself has fallen so far that ‘ his eternal hfe, 
hke a dream, was obhterated ’ His fires decay , and pity over the 
misery of the situation is bom The appearance of Pity is a division of 
his own soul the curse of Creation contmues , and soon the new emotion 
takes visible form — a heart, which grows mto a woman It is his 
Emanation, Emtharrnon, once part of him, but now separate In 
spiration, divided from the Poet, becomes mere Pity, and not Love 

The Eternals, terrified, begm dividmg the chaos from Etermty 

Los recognizes his mate, and the umon of Poetry "with Pity produces 
Revolt (Ore) 

Then follows a curious passage As Ore grows, Los becomes jealous 
of his love for Emtharrnon 

» Bohme, Th$ Three Prmen/plta, xm 2 
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But when fourteen summers & winters had revolved over 
Their solemn habitation, Los beheld the ruddy boy 
Embracmg his bright mother, & beheld malignant fires 
In his young eyes, discermng plain that Ore plotted his death ^ 

In short. Revolt, m trying to impress himself upon Inspiration, would 
crush out the arts Blake must have reahzed that social dogma in verse 
IS not literature There is hardly any good political poetry The myth 
IS probably a picture of Blake’s own mental state when writmg the Songs 
Every writer is apt to pass through a period when he wants to use art for 
the effectmg of certain reforms But Blake, seemg how the political 
struggles of his own day were crushmg out all European art and letters, 
took wammg So Los bmds Ore with the Cham of Jealousy upon the 
Rock of the Decalogue, the ' Stone of Night ’ Later the young God is 
to break loose, as we have already learned from the Prehtdium to Amenca, 
when Blake’s political beliefs, finally matured, did burst out — ^mto superb 
poetry, too ^ 

Meanwhile Urizen, stung to awakemng by the hfe stirrmg about him, 
begins to explore the chaos once agam With dividers, scales, and 
weights, he formulates the Abyss, and there plants the Garden of Eden 
Outside this Garden, the world is not so attractive , Reason can build 
only a hmited Paradise , and vast enormities and fragments of existence 
everywhere mock Unzen with the bitter struggle for life The four 
elements appear first air, then water earth, and fire , and then sons 
and daughters which are not, like these, temporal, but eternal All his 
children sicken Urizen 

He curs’d 

Both sons & daughters, for he saw 
That no flesh or spmt could keep 
His iron laws one moment 

At this misery, of whach he himself was sole cause, he wept, and ‘ he called 
it Pity ’ , yet it was not Pity, but Hypocrisy And wherever he went, he 
trailed the slimy, unbreakable net of Religion — ^not the Everlastmg 
Gospel, but the puritanic Religion of Restramt, empowered by the Curse 

Under it the giant inhabitants of earth shrink nearly to our present 
size They cannot recogmze the hypocrisy , they only know that they 
are becoming flesh 

Six days they shrunk up from existence. 

And on the seventh day they rested, 

And they bless’d the seventh day, in sick hope, 

And forgot their eternal hfe 
No more could they rise at will 
In the infimte void, but bound down 
To earth by their narrowmg perceptions 
And form’d laws of prudence and call’d them 
The eternal laws of God 

‘ So that now the poor Soul, which was from the first Principle, stood forth 
encompassed with this Beast wholly naked and bare,’ is Jakob Bdhme’s 
phxasmg of the Fall ^ 

1 The reason for Los’s action is not made plain in Urizen This quotation is from The 
Foui Zoasy V 79 82 
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Thus civilization, began in the thuty cities of Egypt, ‘ whose Gods are 
the Powers Of This World, Goddess Nature , Who first spoil & then 
destroy Imaginative Ait, For their Glory is War and Dominion ’ i 
Egypt, it may be remembered, was latei to enslave Jerusalem 

Those of Unzen’s children who escaped the Guise called for a while to 
their brothers m vam , then, led by the file-elemental, Fuzon, who seems 
to be a form of Ore or Luvah, they left the world, which was now shrunken 
to a solid mass, and covered almost entirely by the dead Sea of Time and 
Space 

So The Booh of TJnzen ends 

It should be pomted out, that evil as Unzen is, he is quite unlike the 
conventional devil He is seeking sincerely for what he considers ideal 
the absence of pam, the repose and ordermg of life, peace, love, umty, 
pity, compassion, and forgiveness When he grieves over the sorrows 
about hun, he does not know that lus tears are self-deceptive In fact, 
Unzen’s only fault is his lack of Imagination He has not enough 
mtuitive msight to reahze that ‘ One Law foi the Lion & Os. is Oppression,’ 
that the Eternals may prefer their various modes of hfe to his nor does 
he reahze that the suffermgs aiound him are really caused by himself alone 
The doctrmes of Unzen were surely derived from Plato’s Timmus 
Blake knew this very obscure work, as is evidenced by his many references 
to the Lost Atlantis, by the symbols in the eighteenth illustration to 
Job, and by several passages in The Four Zoos Plato, of course, believed 
that the Creator and Ins woik were as neai perfection as possible , Blake 
took the contrary standpoint Otlierwase we find that Plato told just 
the same story of the Cieation, though under somewhat diffeient symbols 
Plato’s God was motivated precisely as was Unzen ‘ He desuod that 
all thmgs should be as hire himself as possible This is the true beginning 
of creation God desired that all thmgs should be good and nothing 
bad as far as this could be accomplished ’ 

He worked just as Unzen worked, by division and ordering , for both 
are Reason He brought order out of disorder and put mtellect in the 
soul, and the soul m the body Next he created the four elements and 
formed them mto a globe which had no means of communication (sense- 
organs) with Eternity ‘ He made one solitary and only heaven a circle 
movmg m a circle,’ where he placed the seven planets Time was created 
with the heavens, in ximtation of Eternity (or, as Blake put it, ‘ Los is the 
vehicular form of Urthona ’) Then he made the lower gods, taking ‘ of 
the unchangeable and indivisible essence, and also of the divisible and 
corporeal, which is generated,’ compressmg these reluctant natures 
together The lower gods (fire) then formed the other three laces the 
birds (air), the fish (water), and the ammals (earth) , had the Cieatoi 
himself done this, his work would have been immortal as himself 

For the creation of Man, he sowed the immortal seeds in the moon, 
the stars, and the earth (which corresponds quite closely to Unzen’s 
sowing of the Harvest of Eternity m The Four Zoas, ix ) , then the lower 
gods wove bodies fof them fiom the four elements Thus divmity became 
enmeshed m mortality Men were given four senses, and divided into 
Blake’s three divisions of the head, heart, and loms Their salvation 
was to hve m accord with Reason, overcommg the passions sent to try 

^ Laocoon plate 
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them If they succeeded, they were to rise into a higher hfe among the 
stars , but if they failed they were punished with diseases, and degraded 
to ' women and other animals ’ m their ulterior hves 

Plato thus described the rule of Urizen to perfection , but he gave no 
hmt of any higher state AH is on the plane of Karma, of ‘ Experience ’ 
That he made Man the lowest pomt in existence, and then gave him the 
chance of falling still lower, never troubled him at all On account of such 
ideas as these, Blake hated Greek philosophy It was correct as far as it 
went, but it was absolutely non-mystical, and had no promise of ultimate 
freedom, nor any chance of transcendmg the world and reachmg a direct 
communion with God 

Blake knew Plato’s doctrines, and adapted them to his own system , 
but we have no reason for believing that he knew an3rthmg of Buddhism 
Nevertheless, the Buddhist account of Creation is much nearer Blake’s 
than was Plato’s 

When m the cycle of f ormmg imiverses the first tangible shapes of sun and earth 
and moon appeared, Truth moved in the cosmic dust and filled the whole world 
with blazing hght 

In the due course of evolution sentiency appeared and sense-perception arose 
There was a new realm of soul hfe, full of yearnmg, with powerful passions, and of 
unconquerable energy And the world split in twain , there were pleasures and 
pains, self and not-self, friends and foes, hatred and love The truth vibrated 
through the world of sentiency, but in all its infinite potentiahties no place could 
be found where the truth could abide in all its glory 

And reason came forth in the struggle for life Eeason began to guide the in- 
stinct of self, and reason took the sceptre of the creation and overcame the strength 
of the brutes and the power of the elements Yet reason seemed to add new fuel 
to the flame of hatred, mcreasmg the turmoil of conflicting passions , and brothers 
slew their brothers for the sake of satisfying the lust of a fleeting moment And 
the truth repaired to the domains of reason, but m all its recesses no place was 
found where the truth cqjild abide m all its glory 

Now reason, as the helpmate of self, implicated all hving beings more and more 
in the meshes of lust, hatred, and envy, and from lust, hatred, and envy the evils 
of sin origmated Men broke down under the burdens of life, until the saviour 
appeared, the great Buddha, the Holy Teacher of men and gods ^ 

Here we have somethmg very like Blake’s origmal heaven of Eternity , 
the evolution of the Zoas , the Fall by division , the disastrous rule of 
Reason over this world , and eventuaUy the appearance of the Saviour 
Reason is a lowei faculty, of good mtent, but the ongin of evil m spite 
of itself It IS necessary for salvation, but is not seM-sirfficient, as another 
passage from the same sermon teaches us 

No truth IS attainable without reason Nevertheless, m mere rationahty there 
IS no room for truth, though it be the instrument that masters the things of the 
world 

It IS curious how all the great thinkers seem to approach the same 
solution, though their paths be different ^ 

^ Paul Carus Gospel of Buddha, p 2^8 
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Thy pomp is brought down to the gra\o, and the noise of thy viols the -worm 
IS spread under thee, and the worms cover thee 

How art thou fallen from heaven, 0 Lucifer, "on of the morning ' how art 
thou cub down to the ground, which didst weaken the nations ' 

— Isaiak XIV 11 12 

Tbs Book of Los retells the story of Unzen from the standpoint of Los, the 
Poetic Spirit It begins, as usual, after the trouble has started, with the 
fiery Fall desenbed m Unzen, iii 4 At that moment, Los first finds self- 
consciousness because, as Bbhme says ‘ No-Thmg without Contranety 
or Opposition can become Manifest To it self ’ ^ 

The openmg five paragraphs are mtroductory, and aie separated from 
the rest of the text by a decorative Ime, such as is found nowhere else m 
this book This section is a lament of Eno (Enion), the Earth-Mother, 
over man’s spiritual fall Once, in the time of eternal plenty, man’s 
meanest aspects were virtues fiom the very excess of their delights , but 
now, spmtual poverty has narrowed them mto Covet, Envy, Wiath, and 
Wantonness This section explains m a completely rational manner 
Blake’s strange remark to Ciabb Robinson ‘ What are called vices m the 
natural world are the highest sublimities in the spmtual world ’ ^ Blake’s 
idea was qmte modem that evil is only misdirected energy, starved 
into a bad aspect by the madequacy of its legitimate expression The 
whole problem of society is the ordenng and satisfaction of such impulses 
The story of The Booh of Los begms at paragraph 6 The revolt of 
the Eternals and the Fall (as desciibed in Unzen, m 4) has just taken 
place, and Los wakes to consciousness, ‘ bound in a chain ’ of Cause and 
Effect He is ‘ compeU’d to watch XJnzen’s shadow ’ , that is, he is 
submitted to the desires of Reason, the everlastmg position of the Poet 
m this world His gift (fire) is torture to hun, and gradually the flames 
roll away from him, leavmg him m a marmoreal blaclmess, which sohdifies 
and hmits ‘ his expanding clear senses ’ Such is the mental state of the 
Poet m Expenence 

He cannot endure it , and by an effort of wiU, he shatters the Rock, 
only to fall mto the unbounded void of Error ‘ Truth has bounds 
Error none ’ He falls m the customary upside-down position At first 
he IS angry, ‘ hke the babe new bom into our world ’ , then he rears his 
head aloft again, ‘ and his downward borne fall chang’d obbque ’ 

Incessant the falling Mmd labour d, 

Orgamzing itself till the Vacuum 
Became element, phant to rise. 

Or to fall, or to swim, or to fly. 

With ease searchmg the dire vaemty 


' Theoseoput, The Heghly prePiom Gate, 14 
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To begin intercourse with this world, he must build himseM some sort 
of a body The first organ which acts upon the surroundmg element is 
the lungs But whatever he does to himself has its effect on the exterior 
world , at once the Vacuum becomes a vast world of funous wateis He 
contmues his self-development until he is ‘ an immense Fibrous form ’ 
Now he smites the deep, separatmg the Solid, which sinks, and the Thm, 
which IS Fire (or Light) 

By this new hght he beholds the backbone of Urizen Astonished and 
terrified, Los gathers himseff completely together, builds his furnaces 
(acquires a technique), and begins the bmding of Urizen In nme ages he 
forges a Sun — a centre for this system , then to this he bmds Unzen’s 
spine This sun is an illusion, bemg temporal, and Unzen quenches its 
hght (truth) but not its heat (wrath) The torture causes Reason to form 
itself The bram grows into a rock, and the heart is organized mto the 
four rivers of Eden (the Four Zoas), obscurmg the central Light (the 
Humamty) , 

till a Form 

Was completed, a Human Illusion 
In darkness and deep clouds involved 

Thus we reach Adam, the Natural Man, in his temporary Eden 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE COSMIC TEAGEDY CONTINUED 

The soul of man, like unextinguished file, 

Yet burns towards heaven with fierce leproach and doubt, 

Hurlmg up insurrection 

— ^^HETLEY ProTiietheiis TJnhound, m i 5 7 

The original title of The Booh of Ahama was presumably The SecoTd 
Booh of Unzen , but for some reason Blake decided not to connect the 
two, though the story of Ahama contmues that of Unzen Ahama deals 
with a myth which Blake changed so much later, that he lost interest m 
this httle book, of which one copy only is known to exist Fuzon, one 
of the three characters, was abandoned entirely , m the later books, his 
struggle with Unzen is carried on under the name of Luvah 

The myth symbolizes the same revolt and defeat which Blake thought 
was concealed under the stoiy of the release of the Israelites fiom the 
Egyptian rule, and their subsequent enslavement beneath the Decalogue , 
also in the story of the mmistry and the crucifixion of Jesus It is the 
eternal struggle of the libeiatmg genius against convention 

Fuzon, a file-elemental, the first begotten, last boin ’ son of Unzen, 
who escaped from his father’s tjianny at the end of The Booh of Unzen, 
now rises, m revolt against that false God of this world Fuzon is Passion 
attackmg Reason His hurled wrath reaches its target, ‘ the cold loins of 
Unzen dividing ’ Thus the Fall of Creation continues 

Reason, howhng in his pam, decides to sacrifice his vulnerable part 
Passion has interfered with his ‘joy without pain ’ , therefore he must 
cast out Pleasure, in order to keep his dominion undistuibed 

Pleasure, whose name is Ahama, is thus separated from Reason 
(Unzen) He hides her and calls her ‘ Sm ’ , and she falls from him, a 
Shadow of suppressed desire 

She fell down, a faint shadow wand'rmg 
In chaos, and circling dark Unzen 
As the moon anguish’d circles the earth, 

Hopeless * abhorr’d ^ a death-shadow, 

Unseen, unbodied, unknown, 

The mother of Pestilence ^ 

Here Blake inserts a paragraph identifymg Fuzon’s flame with the 
pillar of fire which led the Israelites from Egypt, and which later was 
compacted into one person, the Chnst 

Unzen is not content with castmg out Pleasure , he must punish 
Passion as weU One of the unnatural productions of his ‘ dire Oon- 
templations ’ is the Serpent of Materialism Unzen conquers this 
Serpent, forms from it the Black Bow of the Curse, loads it with the 
poisoned Rock of Moral Law, and aims it at Fuzon 

^ Cf ‘ He who desires but acts not, breeds pestilence ’ — 5th Proverb of Hell 
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Meanwhile Fuzon thinks that he has slam Urizen^ forgetting (the usual 
mistake of the gods) that an Eternal cannot be killed Just at the 
moment of his tnumph, when he is announomg himself as God» the eldest 
of thmgs, the Rock smites him 

But the rock fell upon the Earth, 

Mount Sinai in Arabia 

This Rock IS the Decalogue Just so the Israelites, escaping from the 
bondage of Egypt (Empire), entered mto the worse bondage of the 
Decalogue (Moral Law) This, though Blake does not say so, was also 
the story of the Puritans who settled New England 

When Urizen had first shrunk away from the Eternals, in pity he 
began writmg his Books of Law, as we have seen , and then the Tree of 
Mystery (Religion) sprang up under his heel m such a profuse growth 
that with difficulty he himsefl escaped Upon this Tree he now crucifies 
the helpless body of Fuzon Conventional Religion is the mstrument by 
which Reason tortures revoltmg Passion The mevitable pestilences 
from the lake of Udan-Adan (the Indefinite) fly round , and Los frantic- 
ally forges his iron nets to snare them Meanwhile, for forty years (the 
time of the wandermgs m the wilderness) ' they reptilize upon the Earth,’ 
shrinkmg mto the Worm of Mortality , and Asia, the contment of the 
rehgions of oppression, ' sway’d by a Providence oppos’d to the Divme 
Lord Jesus,’ ^ arises from the deep 

Meanwhile Ahama (Pleasure) wails over her separation from Unzen 
(Reason) round the Tree of crucified Passion Her lament is one of 
Blake’s fine passages of poetiy which can never be foigotten 

^ Jerusalem f 60 4 



CHAPTER XXII 

HISTORY BEGINS 

Understand it thus The Eternall Abyssall Will of the Life, had turned it self 
away from the divine Ens, and would domineer in EviU and Good and therefore 
IS the Second Principle, mz the Kmgdome of God, extinguished, to it , and in the 
stead thereof, is sprouted up, to it, the Third Principle in the own self Imagmabihty, 

VIZ the Source or Quality of the Constellations and of the four Elements Whence 
the Body is become Grosse and boastiall, and the Senses or Thoughts become false and 
Earthly — J Bohmb Theoscopia^ n 9 

Tbe Booh of Los ended with the creation of Adam , The Booh of Unzm 
ended with the first civihzation rising in Egypt , Ahania ended with the 
nse of Asia 

The Song of Los contmues the story of these three books, by showing 
the growth of Urizen’s religion in its various forms, the spieadmg of 
statecraft, and the eventual Revolt of Man Theiefore this book is really 
the Imk between the later books and the earlier ones , Amenca and 
Europe contmue the world history where The Song of Los (which deals 
with Africa and Asia) breaks off The Prophecy of Amenca begins with 
the very Ime on which Africa ends Blake tried to indicate this connQction 
m his openmg lines 

I will sing you a song of Los, the Eternal Prophet 
He sung it to four harps at the tables of Eternity 

Blake means that this is the song of Time, which now begms Time, 
which IS a prophecy of Etermty The four harps at the feast of Etermty 
are the four books deabng with the four contments, two of which are 
here included under one title 

Africa opens while the two types of men behold Unzen’s religion of 
death spreadmg over the earth These types are symbohzed by Adam, 
the ‘ Natural Man ’ or the ‘ Limit of Contraction ' , and Noah, the Man of 
Imagmation, who escaped the Deluge of Time and Space, and was the 
first to plant a vineyard 

They saw Unzen give his Laws to the Nations 
By the hands of the children of Los 

That IS, they see the arbitrary codes of ethics enforced by ‘ forms of 
worship from poetic tales ^ , the origmal symbol becoming hteral dogma 
This process was told at greater length on plate xi of The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell Thus man falls, and mdividual Eternals become 
supreme Gods in various parts of the world , for the narrowed mind of 
man can now perceive only one aspect of himself as ideal, forgettmg that 
* everythmg that lives is holy ’ 

So, in this book Moses sees ‘ forms of dark delusion ^ (Reason) ^ upon 
Mount Smai , Rmtrah (Wrath) gives an Abstract (mhuman) Philosophy 
to Brahma , Palamabron (Pity) gives another to Tnsmegistus and the 
Greeks , and Oothoon (the Magdalen) is heard by Jesus, who receives his 

1 Oorrespondmg to Bromion, the fourth son of Los The other three follow 
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gospel ‘ from wretched Theotormon ’ (frustrate Desire) These four 
rehgions are the ethical, the logical, the aesthetic, and the imagmative, 
correspondmg to the fourfold division of Man 

Ore (Revolt) by this time is already crucified The human race begms 
to wither , for the healthy build convents for themselves, ‘ secluded 
places, fearmg the 3 oys of Love , and the diseased only propagated ’ As 
a reaction, Antamon mvokes Leutha (the false doctrme of sex), and gives 
Mahomet ' a loose Bible,’ the Koran , while in the North, Sotha (the glory 
of battle) presents Odin with ‘ a Code of War ’ 

Thus ‘ like a dream Eternity was obhterated and erased ’ Poetry and 
Pamtmg (Har and Heva) flee away, ‘ because their brethien and sisters 
liv’d m War & Lust ’ , and in their Sight they shrmk to the Worm which 
man now is, and the3r vision of nature shrinks accordingly 

PmaUy Materialism, the ‘ Philosophy of Five Senses ’ is completed by 
Newton and Locke 

But this, the nadir of history, is the moment when man begms to return 
upward Rousseau and Voltaire appear , and ' the Guardian Prmce of 
Albion burns in his nightly tent,’ forebodmg the American Revolution 
Here Africa ends 

Asia is the continent (or State) * opposmg the Divine Vision ’ 
{Jerusalem, 74 22) But the events of this book take place outwardly 
m Europe , for Blake was describing the coming of Revolution 

The spider-like ‘ Kings of Asia,’ terrified by the ‘ thought creatmg fires ’ 
of Ore (Revolution), try to justify then power, which is sustamed by 
Famine and Pestilence Reason brmgs despair over the situation , Im 
books melt — ^lose their force m the great heat , and he bellows aloud to 
see both types of man, Adam and Noah, shrunken and bleached mto 
forms of death 

Then Ore breaks loose, trymg men’s souls in a Last Judgment, a 
castmg-out of Error For the first time, the Grave (this world, the Name- 
less Shadowy Female) has found her mate To herself and her paramour 
Ore, War is an mtoxicatmg orgy Meanwhile Urizen weeps 

Some critics think that this book is an attack on Christiamty, m 
favour of Mohammedamsm Mr J P R Walks says ‘Accordmg to 
Blake’s own statement the asceticism of Jesus’s gospel would have 
depopulated the earth, had not Mohammedanism, with its “ loose Bible,” 
that IS, apparently, its laxer moral code, been set to counteract it ’ (p 194) 
Mr Percy H Osmond calls The Song of Los ' a eulogy of Mohammedamsm 
at the expense of Christiamty There can be no reasonable doubt that 
by this time Blake’s mmd was becoming unhmged a lengthy sojourn m 
the country was only just in time, if in time, to save his samty ’ ^ 

This mterpretation is preposterous Blake distinctly says that Jesus 
forgave the Magdalen’s sin , but that the asceticism wrongly approved 
later by the Church had a bad effect on the human race by confiorng 
the best characters in convents As a reaction from such mistakes of the 
Church, Mohammedamsm was founded All this is histone fact, and is no 
basis for a charge of madness Blake was never known to reject the gospel 
of Jesus , though he often protested agauist what he considered the 
Church’s lapse from the Everlastmg Gospel Mohammedamsm he neither 
rejects nor defends 

^ MysUcal Poeis of the Englteh Church, p 281 



CHAPTER XXIII 

LATER LYRICS 

Poetry is tlie hunny of all flowers the quintessence of ill soyences, the mirrowe 
of Witte, and the very phrase of angels 

— ^Thomas Nash P%erce Pemlesse Hts Suppltcation to the Demll 

Aptbe Blake fimshed the Songs ofExpmence his mam interest lay m the 
Prophetic Books Nevertheless he did not wholly give up wntmg lyrics 
Though he took httle pams to preserve them, qmte a few have been 
gathered together, mamly from the MS Book, the Pickenng Manuscrift, 
and from his letters 

The MS Booh, also known as the ‘ Rossetti Manusciipt,’ is, after the 
manusenpts of The Four Zoos and of Tinel, the most priceless of aU the 
Blake rehes It is a notebook containing many sketches, over fifty 
poems, a number of epigrams, long passages of prose, and several personal 
notes It was given by Blake’s wife to Samuel Palmei, who on Apiil 30, 
1849, sold it to Dante Gabriel Rossetti for ten shillmgs Eventually 
it reached its present owner. Mi W A White of Brooklyn In this book 
Blake had jotted down every thmg which seemed important durmg a 
penod when paper was scarce Two dates m it, 1793 and 1811, show how 
long he used it , though these dates mark neither the beginning nor end of 
its service As yet, only the poetry has been properly edited The 
Pickenng Manuscript, also m the possession of Mi White, is a fan copy 
of ten poems, with a few corrections These have been edited properly 
Five more poems have been collected from letters written from 1800 to 
1803 They are particularly important, as we know that they are 
autobiographical 

Considering these poems together, we fimd that Blake never lost his 
lyrical technique His prosody became mcreasmgly sensitive to the 
subtler vanations of word-music , while the thought was more and more 
fully expressed Certam poems, mdeed, are so bnlhantly bafiHmg that 
they deserve the most mtensive analysis 

By far the most promment is The Everlasting Gospel, which was Blake’s 
record of what he beheved had originally been the primal, universal 
rehgion ^ It is also his analysis of the character of the historical Jesus 
Assembled from its scattered and fragmentary form m the MS Booh, 
we can deduce the following doctrmes that Man is God (m 75-76) , 
that Jesus was the ideal Man , that he upset aU the established laws 
(v 16 seq and vi 11 seg ) , and demed the accepted God as Satan 
(n 29-30) , thought that the Creation was the Fall itself (m 89-96) , and 
refused therefore to pray for the world (m 86) In ethics, Jesus was an 
out-and-out Revolutionist (v 37-40), though Blake admitted elsewhere 

^ Descnpttve Catalogue, No v ‘ All had originally one language and one religion , 
this was the rehgion of Jesus, the Everlasting Gospel * 
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that Jesus was wrong m his attacks on the government ^ He did not 
beheve m holmess (vi 25-28) , declared that h 3 ^ocrisy was a sin (vi 69- 
74) , also chastity (vi 1 seq ) In character Jesus was disobedient to 
his parents (ii 11-12) , wrathful (u 33-34) , proud and authoritative 
(m 16, 65) , anti-scientific (in 49-50) , a violator of most of the Com- 
mandments , and might even be called a murderer (v 40) 

Blake admits that his Jesus is not the accepted deity, smce each man 
makes God m his own image (i 1-4) His God is not the accepted friend 
of all mankmd, which includes fools and hypocrites, but one who teaches 
divme truths almost in vam (i 5-6) The openmg section of the poem 
may be quoted, to illustrate Blake’s epigrammatic bnUiancy, which is 
shockmg nearly to the point of blasphemy 

The Vision of Christ that thou dost see 
Is my Vision’s Greatest Enemy 
Thine has a great hook nose hke thine , 

Mme has a snub nose hke to mine 
Thine is the Friend of All Mankind , 

Mine speaks m Parables to the Blind 
Thme loves the same world that mine hates , 

Thy heaven doors are my Hell Gates 
Socrates taught what Melitus 
Loath’d as a Nation’s bitterest Curse, 

And Caiaphas was m his own Mmd 

A benefactor to Mankind 

Both read the Bible day & night. 

But thou read’st black where I read white 

But the spirit behmd this is not blasphemy It was the fierce bitter- 
ness of his attack on the false god worshipped under the divine name, and 
a confidence of familiarity with his own deity, that made Blake write as 
he did 

His similarity of doctrine with the Gnostics has already been amply 
treated , m general it has been over-emphasized His friendship with 
Tom Fame alone would account for his rejection of the God of this world 
His belief that Man is higher than aU the gods — ^that m himself is the 
only true God — ^is one of the oldest secret doctrmes Yet Blake may well 
have evolved it himself His analysis of Jesus’s character was un- 
doubtedly a virile reaction from the ' Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,’ of 
the sentimental pietists 

The Mental Traveller, however, has not been so easily explained 
Blake developed the idea of the poem m symbols which are not used 
elsewhere Certam Imes had their effect upon two hnes m Milton , a 
couple of passages vdl Jerusalem may be derived distantly from this poem , 
and we can also trace a certam vague resemblance to the blended myths 
of Ore and the Shadowy Female, of Tiriel, and of Los and Emtharmon 
It IS not to be wondered that each mterpreter has had a different idea, 
and that none seems to be wholly successful But let us recapitulate the 
story of the poem 

In a stiange land of men and women, remote from this earth, the Babe 
who was begotten m woe is born m joy If he is a Boy he is given to an 

^ H C B , Dee 10, 1825 * He was wrong in suffering himself to be crucified He 
should not have attacked the Government He had no busmess with such matters ’ 

I 
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Old Woman who crucifies him upon a rock, feeding upon his sorrows, 
glowing young as he grows old When they reach the ages of Youth and 
Virgin, he breaks free ' and binds her down foi his delight ’ So far, this 
might well be the story of Ore and Vala, as told in the Prelud%um to 
America He then fades quickly to an aged Shadow in an earthly cottage 
filled with the gems and gold which he had won by industry 

And these are the gems of the Human Soul, 

The rubies & pearls of a love sick eye, 

The countless gold of the akeing heart, 

The martyi’s groan & the lover’s sigh 

On these he feeds the outcast and the wanderer , until durmg their 
revelry a httle Female Babe sprmgs from the hearth-fiie She is ‘ all 
of sohd fire and gems & gold ’ , so that none dare touch her, not even 
to swaddle her But when she finds her lover, ' if young or old, or rich 
or poor,’ they soon drive out the aged host, to wander as a beggar Do 
we now touch upon the story of Tiriel ^ He wanders away in tears, 
blmd and age-bent, until he wms a maiden Once he is m her arms, the 
cottage and its garden fades, the guests aie scattered, the senses roll 
together m fear, and the flat eaith becomes a ball, ' for the Eye altering 
alters all ’ Even the heavenly lummaries shiink away, leaving nothmg 
but a boundless desert without food or diink But the two are self- 
sufficient and le-enact the early life of Los and Emtharmon He feeds 
upon Hhe honey of her Infant lips, the bread & wine of her 
sweet smile,’ growing ydungci and younger every day, until they 
wander m terror through the desert In love and hate he pursues her, 
while she flees afraid , 

Till he becomes a wayward Babe, 

And she a weeping Woman Old 
Then many a Lover wandeis here , 

The Sun & Stais aie nearei loll’dr, 

The trees bring foith sweet extasy 
To all who m the desart roam , 

Till many a City there is Emit, 

And many a pleasant Shepherd’s home 

But should any find the Babe which he has become, he flees away 
horrified , should any dare to touch him, his arm is withered All the 
wild ammals hide, howlmg, ‘ and every Tree does shed its fruit ’ 

And none can touch that frowning form 
Except it be a Woman Old , 

She nails him down upon the Kock, 

And all is done as I have told 

So the story ends just wheie it began 

We need not wonder at the number of interpretations which have been 
apphed to this poem Accordmg to EY (ii 34) it is ' at the same time a 
sun-myth and a story of the Incarnation It is also a vision of Time and 
Space, Love and Morahty, Imagmation and Materiahsm ’ Berger 
(pp 322-323) finds the symbols clear enough, ‘ but the meanmg entirely 
eludes us And, mdeed, it matters very little from a literary pomt 
of view whether The Mental Traveller be the history of a thought 
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passing from generation to generation, or that of a passion in the soul of 
man, or a Sun Myth, or a symbolical account of man’s conception, 
geneiation and birth, or a vision of Time or all these at once ’ Swinburne 
conjectured it ‘ to record the perversion of love , which having 
annihilated all else, falls at last to feed upon itself The babe that is 
“ born a boy ” I take to signify human genius or mtellect, which 
none can touch and not be consumed except the “ woman old,” faith or 
fear ’ W M Rossetti came fairly near the fundamental idea of the poem, 
which, he said, ‘mdicates an explorer of mental phaenomena The 
mental phaenomena here symbolized seems [sic] to be the career of any 
great Idea or mtellectual movement — ^as, for mstance, Christiamty, 
chivalry, art, etc — ^represented as going through the stages of — (1) birth, 
(2) adversity and persecution, (3) triumph and maturity, (4) decadence 
through over-ripeness, (5) gradual transformation, under new conditions, 
into another renovated Idea, which agam has to pass through the same 
stages In other words, the poem represents the action and reaction of 
Ideas upon society, and society upon ideas ’ ^ 

But none of these interpretations have really disclosed the fundamental 
meanmg The Mental Traveller represents very defimtely the life of the 
Mystic, in the identical five stages outlmed m the opening chapter 
These ‘ states/ as Blake called them, are always m existence 

As the Pilgrim passes while the Country permanent remains. 

So Men pass on , but States remam permanent forever ^ 

In The Mental Traveller they are represented as recurrmg m a vast cycle 
Blake begms, as was his custom, with the Fall, or ‘ Experience,’ smce 
the State of Innocence is not self -conscious A child is born, Ore, the 
spirit of Revolt , the child which is begot in pam, but brought forth with 
joy As usual, before he can gather strength, he is repressed and tortured 
by the ^ Woman Old,’ y^ho is the Shadowy Female, Vala, the goddess of 
Matenal Nature His head (mtellect) is circumscribed with the crown of 
thorns , his heart (emotion) is extirpated , and the whole crucifixion is 
re enacted Society feeds upon his agony, unconsciously growmg younger 
as he grows more mature 

Then the next stage, the New Life, appears Ore or Revolt breaks 
loose, organizes the world after his own youthful wiU, and establishes his 
own family, or system of things From his previous sufifermg and his 
spiritual labours, he has amassed the gems and gold of Hreasures m 
heaven,’ which are freely given to all comers * His gnef is their eternal 
]oy ’ 

But this cannot last He is growmg old , and other errors are upon 
him From his own hospitahty (hearth — ^the hberahty of his opinions), 
an estabhshed code of conduct sprmgs up a Church, outward rehgion 
This IS the ^ Female Babe,’ so sacred that none dare touch her In 
Blake’s later symbohsm, she is named Rahab She chooses her own 
paramour (ideal), and they dnve the ' aged Host ’ away , they cast out 
the ongmal impulse which was the beginnmg of their Church And thus 
the Dark Night of the Soul is reached 

The Dark Night is spent m umtmg the outcast with his Emanation 

^ Quoted by r> G Rossetti in Gilohnst, 1863, vol ii p 98 
® Jeru8C(Xem^ 73 42-43 
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Ore IS no longer Ore he is rather Los seeking Enitharmon In bnef, 
the Man must he made whole The search is bitter He explores the 
world by means of science (stanzas 16 and 17), and all joy flees But 
his Emanation (who might also be named Jerusalem) is nearby She 
flees from him , he pursues her Gradually they become accustomed 
to each other , m their ‘ vanous arts of love,’ he is regenerated again, 
while she grows more mature 

Thus the ultimate stage of the Mystic Way is reached , which Blake 
also identifies with the first stage. Innocence Agam the mstmctive, 
pastoral existence appears m their IJmtive life 

But it IS not final, for nothmg is final Jerusalem becomes Vala , 
spiritual freedom becomes aged mto the outward form of Nature , and 
agam the Man takes on the form of Ore, the ‘ Frownmg Babe,’ ready agam 
to revolt against any stagnation of the umverse 

My Spectre, around me mgU day is much more easily explamed It 
was Blake’s first use of a symbolism which otherwise does not appear until 
the epics There it is elaborated far beyond this (comparatively) simple 
poem, so I feel that the lync must have preceded the first epic, which was 
begun about 1797 ^ Quotations from it are found m Milton, 32 >•) 

The Spectre is the dommant, logical part of Man , the Emanation is 
the outcast imagmative part Blake was veiy fond of repeating that 
Ma.n m the state of Expenence has rejected certain lovely aspects of hfe 
because they seem trivial, dangerous, or meiely illogical Man’s salvation 
consists m overcoming this division, m synthesizmg everythipg, m 
hteraUy ‘ TUfl,king himself whole ’ When this harmony is attamed, Man 
has transcended the world and is actually hvmg m Eternity Otherwise, 
he repeats the error of Unzen 

Thro’ Chaos seekmg for dehght , & in spaces remote 
Seeking the Eternal, which is always present to the wise , 

Seekmg for pleasure, which unsought falls round.the infant’s path ® 

In modem psychology, the Spectre and Emanation are simply the 
Conscious and the Subconscious Every artist mtmtively tnes to unite 
them, smee all his creative moments are the suffusion of the former by the 
latter 

Blake’s poem, then, represents the mental conflict of Fallen Man 
His intellect has cast out pleasure and named her ‘ Sm ’ Everywhere he 
tracks her remorselessly, m an effort to subjugate her completely But 
any such domination of one mental faculty over the others is bound to 
brmg misery 

‘ “ Attemptmg to be more than Man We become less,” said Luvah ’ ® 
The Emanation herself (who is then Inspiration) mdicates this union as 
salvation 

The Augunec of Innocence is the only other long poem It begins and 
ends with two of Blake’s most exquisite quatrams, but the body of the 
poem itseff is nothmg but a senes of ill-conneoted distiches, which Blake 
undoubtedly mtended to rearrange He surely would have omitted many 
whose hterary value is questionable Others, however, are remarkably 

1 Sampson (1913, p 128) tihmks that it was ‘probably composed m October or 
November 1800, toon after Blake’s removal to Felpham, when he resumed the use of his 
old sketch-book as a notebook for poetry ’ 

* The Four Zoas, ix 169-171 


3 lUd , IX 706 
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fine It would not be fan? to Blake to consider such a series of jottings as 
a completed poem, for it is obviously only the elaborate notes for the poem 

Blake’s intended structure of the poem is clear enough The openmg 
quatram, which is quoted in every ' Essay on Blake,’ no matter how 
small, IS a perfect description of the first act of Contemplation, which is 
the begmnmg of the Mystic Way One can read nowhere m mystical 
literature without finding strikmg parallels, some of which are quoted in 
the Commentary 

‘ To see a World in a Gram of Sand ’ is the begmnmg of Mysticism , 
and unfortunately often the end In such a case the Mystic becomes a 
Pantheist, finding God m Nature Blake termed all such people (notably 
Wordsworth) ' Atheists,’ for such people worship only the lummous veil 
The Augunes of Innocence starts from this point, and was mtended to 
move through various stages to the complete revelation of God, which is 
given m the last stanza 

God appears, & God is hght 

To those poor souls who dwell m Night , 

But does a Human Form Display 
To those who Dwell in Eealms of Day 

Just what these stages were, Blake did not make entirely clear 
Evidently the first stage was the perceivmg of Etermty m the mmeral 
world (the Gram of Sand) , then came the transcendmg of the vegetable 
world^(the Wild Flower) , then was to follow the ammal world But here 
Blake" began to record various aphorisms agamst cruelty to animals, 
seeing m the outward fact an mdication of spiritual Such evil 

presages still greater lUs m the material world, unless corrected 

A dog starv’d at his Master’s Gate 
Predicts the rum of the State 
Each outcry of the hunted Hare 
A fibre from the Brain does tear 

Whatever we see in the outward world is really an extemahzation of 
oursellres 

The Bat that flits at close of Eve 
Has left the Bram that won’t Believa 
The Owl that calls upon the Night 
Speaks the Unbehever’s fnght 

This doctrme later was expanded into Emon’s wonderful cry at the end 
of Night vni of The Four Zoas 

So Man looks out in tree & herb & fish & bird & beast. 

Collecting up the scatter’d portions of his immortal body 
Into the Elemental forms of everything that grows 
Wherever a grass grows 

Or a leaf buds, The Eternal Man is seen, is heard, is felt, 

And all his Sorrows, till he re-assumes his ancient bhss 

WhenBlake reached this pomtm tine Auguries, he began to msertaphonsms 
agamst the scientific attitude of doubtmg everythmg until it is proved , 
Blake’s idea bemg that the perception itself is pi oof enough, and that 
doubt may even destroy the truth 

If the Sun & Moon should Doubt, 

They’d immediately Go Out 
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Instead of developing tins doctrine, Blake indicated it by several 
scattered couplets, and then began to work on another doctrine that 
m this world some are born to joy, while others are born to sorrow Yet 

Under every grief & pme 
Runs a joy with silken twine 

Prom our sorrows come the creative joys, the ability to understand and 
help others The idea is the same that we encountered in The Mental 
Traveller^ where — 

His grief IS their eternal joy , 

but the symbohsm is different 

Every Tear from Every Eye 
Becomes a Babe m Eternity 
This IS caught by Females bright 
And return'd to its own dehght 

That IS every sorrow is a spiritual birth The ^ Female bright,’ or the 
Muses (the ' daughters of Beulah ’), take it in charge and make it a child 
of joy , the grief has become understandmg, which to the wise man is 
actual joy 

And here God appears to those in the night of Error, he is the 
impersonal light of Truth , but to those who have attamed Truth, he is 
one of them, the Friend 

Naturally, since this series of notes is so uneven, the critics vary 
absurdly m their attempts to pass a definite judgment upon it as a com- 
plete poem Garnett says it is ‘ httle remote from nonsense,’ Chesterton 
finds its unevenness a sure sign of madness (p 93), while W M Rossetti 
beheves this poem to be ‘ among Blake’s noblest performances ’ Many of 
the hues certainly seem absurd and msipid, when removed from their 
settmg 

Kill not the Moth nor Butterfly 
For the Last Judgment draweth mgh, 

IS not this like a bit of advice m some book intended to make children 
moral ^ But, on the other hand, there are long series of couplets whose 
powerful directness or whose imagmative penetration leave nothmg to be 
desired 

The Strongest Poison ever known 
Came from Caesar's Laurel Crown 
Nought can Deform the Human Race 
Like to the Armour's iron brace 
When Gold and Gems adorn the Plow 
To peaceful Arts shall Envy Bow 
The Whore & Gambler, by the State 
Licensed, build that Nation's Fate 
The Harlot's cry from Street to Street 
Shall weave Old England's winding-Sheet 
The Winner’s shout, the Loser's Curse, 

Shall c’ance before dead England's Hearse 

About half of the remammg poems deal with love and its problems, 
m quite the spint which we should expect of Blake Free Love is still 
held up as an ideal which is confessedly impossible to attain [Silenty Silent 
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Night, and Mary) , while lust is an intolerable bondage {The Golden Net), 
which pollutes and destroys love (/ laid me down) 

The rest of the poems vary from the Rabelaisian attack on Klopstock, 
to Blake^s Dedication of his edition of Blair to the Queen There are 
political poems , such as Lafayette, which describes the good man with the 
wrong allegiance , pacifistic poems, such as I saw a Monk of Charlemaine , 
poems dealmg with the two stcvtes of Innocence and Experience , and 
several scattered subjects AU these are clear enough to need no 
explanation beyond a note or so m the Commentary 

Two of the poems in the letters to Butts are of great mterest as poetic 
descriptions of Blake’s own psychology In the letter from Eelpham, 
October 2, 1800, is a description of a mystical vision on the seashore 
The sun was shmmg, when 

Over Sea, over Land, 

My Eyes did Expand 
Into regions of fire 
Eemote from Desire 

Here every particle became a jewel of hght, which assumed the form of a 
man, leading Blake to his anthropomorphic doctrme that all the aspects 
of nature ‘ Are Men Seen Afar ’ It is quite probable that here he was 
combmmg his Subjective Idealism with a theory of Remcarnation After 
this revelation, he saw Felpham and the mystery of the soul’s descent 
into the ‘ weak mortal birth ’ Still the vision progressed, his eyes con- 
tmued ' expandmg ’ , and finally aH appeared as ‘ One Man,’ who is Jesus 
(also Swedenborg’s ' Grand Man,’ the Hindu Maha-Pooroosh, and the 
Kabahstic ^ Adam Kadmon ’) Blake remamed for a while m his sunny 
bosom, hearmg a voice which called him ' 0 thou Ram hom’d with gold ’ 

And the voice faded mild 
^ I remain’d as a Child , 

All I ever had known 
Before me bright Shone 

A second vision is described in a letter dated from Felpham, November 
22, 1802 This vision had taken place a year before At the time Blake 
was troubled by Hayley’s attitude, and worried by the fear of poverty 
In a pessimistic mood, he wandered out and was appalled by the adversity 
of nature, as symbolized by a thistle Here Blake developed his famous 
theory of double vision 

For double the vision my Eyes do see. 

And a double vision is always with me 
With my mward Eye ’tis an old Man grey, 

With my outward, a Thistle across my way 

This IS obviously not the common power of visuahzation, seen by the 
* eyen of his mynde, with which men seen after that they ben blynde ’ , ^ 
but an entnely different faculty — ^that of perceivmg by power of the 
imagmation the humamty withm external objects The Thistle is the 
bitterness of adversity Make breaks it with his foot , and suddenly the 
God of Poetry appears , outwardly as the sun, inwardly as Los Strength- 
ened by the sight, he defies the world, where his happmess is not to be 

^ Chaucer, Man of Lawe^a TaU, 454 455 
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found, for * Another Sun feeds oui life’s streams ’ At once the whole 
universe reflects his intellectual warfare 

Lastly, the epigrams remam to be considered These were never 
intended for pubhcation , therefore due allowances must be made for 
them Blake was apt to compress the annoyance of a moment into a 
stmgmg couplet, jot it down, and then forget it Some of these are 
excellent wit , others are not so good 

It IS generally agreed that Blake kept all these poisoned darts in 
concealment , but D G Rossetti thought otherwise In his copy of 
Gilchrist, he found the following epigram significant 

The Fox, the Owl, the Beetle, and the Bat, 

By sweet reserve and modesty grow Fat ’ 

Rossetti underlmed ‘sweet reserve,’ then annotated On Stothard 
This seems to show that Blake aired his MS epigrams in confidence ’ 
This IS so far-fetched that it would hardly be worth noting, were it not 
that other evidence is to be found that Blake’s epigrams were known m 
his day A reviewer of Gilchnst m The New Monthly Magazine (vol 130, 
London, 1864) wrote of them ‘ The best specimen, m this way, 
was circulated (and attributed to Blake) in the first decade of the 
present century , but it is not reprinted by Mr Gilchrist ’ The 
poem is then quoted 

‘ Tickle me,’ said Mr Hayley, 

‘ Tickle me, Miss Seward, do , 

And be sure I will not fail ye, 

But m my turn will tickle you ’ 

So to it they fell a-ticklmg 

‘ Bntam’s honour ^ Britain s glory ^ 

Mr Hayley, that is you ’ 

‘ The nme Muses bow before ye ^ 

Trust me, Lichfield’s swan, they do ’ 

Thus these feeble bardlmgs squand’rmg 
Each on each their lavish rhymes, 

Set the foolish reader wond’rmg 
At the gemus of the times 

The poem is not Blake’s , it is a perversion of an epigram of Dr 
Mansel’s on the mterchange of compliments between the Hermit of 
Felpham and the Swan of Lichfield ^ All that this gossip proves is that 
Blake was known to write epigrams But there is not the slightest 
evidence that they ever reached a victim 

Those epigrams which need the most explanation here aie the ones 
dealing with his views of art Blake as a painter was thoroughly out of 
sympathy with the contemporary tendencies and tastes Naturally he 
did not spare those who differed from him , so we find m the M8 Book 
puzzlmg attacks on famous names 

The secret is that pamtmg was neither Blake’s first nor second mterest 
m hfe He was primarily a mystic , and to the exposition of his mystical 
ideas everything else was subordmated His next mterest was his poetry , 

^ See E V Lucas, A Swan and Her Friends, ch ix 
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of which he made himself one of the great masters, anticipating the 
technical discoveries of the nmeteenth century, and mdicatmg the 
trend of the twentieth It is only after these two interests that 
painting entered his life He stood for the imaginative depiction of 
great ideas Pamting was mamly a means of expressing ideas only 
by appreciatmg this can we understand what he meant when he 
told Crabb Eobinson that the absurd diagrams in the Law edition 
of Jakob Bohme were equal to Michelangelo ^ He simply meant 
that the conceptions behind them were as great as Michelangelo’s 
conceptions 

This case is an extreme example of the perfectly defensible theory that 
the inspiration counts for more than the technique When Blake attacked 
Greek ait, he was really attackmg Greek philosophy He considered 
Plato’s Timaeus not sufficiently penetratmg , he found the poets turned 
out of the famous Republic , mspiration was classified as a form of mad- 
ness , the whole theory of art was one of ‘ imitation,’ which Blake took 
to mean Realism , while the very Muses were called ‘ Daughters of 
Memory ’ Obviously, such a people, who took Reason for the supreme 
ideal, who ignored Inspiration and called it Madness, and who tried to 
make art logical, could not be great artists And what had they produced^ 
Blake was living in a day of Grecian cults the day of Canova, Plaxman, 
David, Thorwaldsen, and the like Blake himself engraved a number of 
classic outlines for George Cumberland, over which he could not have 
been-enthusiastic for more than a day Such was Greek art ’ No wonder 
Blake protested ^ What few statues he did know, he called " justly 
admired ’ ^ 

Blake’s admiration for the Itahan primitives has been entirely justified 
We need only pause to comment on the good taste of the man who could 
praise Michelangelo and Raphael m a day when Guido Rem and the 
Carracci were the fashion But when the Venetian pamters, from Titian 
on, appeared, then Blake felt that the highest impulse of art had gone 
The old reverence was replaced by palace decoration , the Virgm had 
been ousted for ducal mistresses , the flesh had overcome the spirit 
Therefore Blake despised them This explams his attacks on the 
Venetians and on Rubens, both of whom were very much m favour in his 
day Prom the point of view of such a man, the soft sensuahties of 
Correggio were surely the work of ‘ a soft and effemmate and consequently 
a most cruel demon ’ ^ 

Commg to Blake’s contemporaries, we find that the tradition of the 
imagmative depictmg of great ideas had absolutely vanished The 
Greeks, the Venetians, and the Flemish were the gods of the hour , flesh 
was triumphant The portraitists Rejmolds, Gamsborough, Romney, 
and Lawrence were mainly concerned with dresses, rouge, and pretty 
attitudes , nowhere could one find a big idea or a superb emotion 
Blake considered all their pamtings as nothmg but studies for pamtmgs — 
experiments m technique, made m preparation for the vision, which never 
came 

Naturally he felt very bitterly agamst the popularity of the favourites , 

^ H C R , Dec 10, 1825 ® DescripHve Cafaloffue, No n 

® Descriptive Calatogue^ No ix Cf Lavater’s 485th Aphorism, ‘The oraelty of the 
effeminate is more dreadful than that of the hardy ’ 
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and he warned the future reader of his annotations on the lectures of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in what spuit they were written 

Havrag spent the Vigour of my Youth & Genius under the Opression of Joshua 
& his Gang of Cunning Hired Knaves, Without Employment & as much as could 
possibly be Without Bread, The Reader must Expect to Read in all my Remarks on 
these Books Nothing but Indignation & Resentment While Joshua was rolhng 
m Riches, Barry was Poor & Unemploy’d except by his own Energy, Mortnner was 
call’d a Madman & only Portrait Painting applauded & rewarded by the Rich & 
Great Reynolds & Gamsborough Blotted & Blurred one against the other & 
Divided all the Enghah World between them Euseh Indignant almost hid him- 
self I am hid 

The painting of such a man, then, is most mterestmg from the standpoint 
of the philosophy behmd it, the cosmos which it tnes to represent, and 
the beauty of the conceptions , rather than for triumphs of techmcLue 
‘ Pamtmg, as well as poetry and music, exists and exults in immortal 
thoughts ’ Yet Blake is not to he sneered at because he msisted in 
pamtmg ideas and poetry , even as a pamter pure and simple, his very 
blunders are of mterest 

The most important feature of his techmque was his recognition of 
the emotional value of hue It is now practically axiomatic that good 
drawmg is the basis of good pamtmg ‘ The great and golden rule of art, 
as well as of life,’ Blake wrote m the DescrypUve Catalogue, ‘ is this That 
the more distmct, sharp, and wiry the boundmg hne, the more perfect the 
work of art , and the less keen and sharp, the greater is the evidence of 
weak imitation, plagiansm, and bunglmg Great mventors, m all ages, 
knew this Protogenes and Apelles knew each othei by this Ime Raphael 
and Michelangelo and Albert Durer are known by this and this alone 
The want of this determmate and boundmg form evidences the want m 
the artist’s mmd, and the pretence of the plagiary m all its branches 
How do we distmgmsh the oak from the beech, the horse from the ox, but 
by the boundmg outhne * How do we distmgmsh one face or one 
countenance from another, but by the boundmg Ime and its infimte 
inflexions and movements * What is it that builds a house and plants 
a garden, but the defimte and determmate * What is it that distmgmshes 
honesty from knavery, but the hard and wirv hne of rectitude and certamty 
m the actions and mtentions ^ Leave out this hne and you leave out 
hfe itself , all is chaos agam, and the hne of the Almighty must be drawn 
out upon it before man or beast can exist Talk no more then of Correggio 
or Rembrandt, or any other of those plagiaries of Vemce or Planders 
They were but the lame imitators of Imes drawn by their predecessors, 
and their works prove themselves contemptible disarranged imitations, 
and blundering misapphed copies ’ The last word is to be understood 
m the Platomc sense 

Prom this it is clear that by ‘ hne ’ Blake meant form , and the 
attempt to represent form by colour or chiaroscuro, which to him were 
extenor and ever-shiftmg accidents, was a fundamental mistake The 
expressiveness of hne is the great triumph of Blake’s work He nvals 
the best of the Onentals m his vigorous beauty and his mexhaustible 
fecundity of mvention On a few mches of paper he could surpass them 
and approach Michelangelo himself m majesty of design 

From Michelangelo he must have denved his own feelmg for the 
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geometry of composition His best inventions often reduce themselves to 
a circle, a cross, or a square The human figure itseK is distorted for the 
sake of added force or grace He omitted the right arm of the Creator 
m the frontispiece to Europe , he lengthened the legs of the Spirits of the 
Bhght (plate xi) 

Yet here Blake’s theory played him false His compositions become 
nothing but designs in two dimensions He had, of course, a feeling for 
tactual values, and his outhnes are generally contours But hne, not 
form, triumphed at times The story that he ‘ kmdled ’ at the idea of 
turnmg The Morning Stars from his Job mto a stamed-glass wmdow 
reveals significantly his plateresque tendency We cannot imagine one 
of Botticelh’s designs gammg in effectiveness as a wmdow , and BotticeUi, 
from the pomt of view of hne, is the nearest Occidental to Blake 

Moreover it must be confessed that, from the purely artistic stand- 
point, Blake’s designs often become monotonous The series for Job or 
for Paradise Lost repeats too often the same pattern, the same simple 
symmetries 

Though he despised colour as the prime means of gammg his effects, 
Blake nevertheless was very proud of his command of it He ‘ defied 
competition m colourmg ’ And mdeed, though he never used colour as a 
means of expressmg form (thereby approachmg Puvis de Chavannes 
mstead of Cezanne), he used colour with a sensitiveness far beyond any 
of his contemporaries Each copy of each book is based upon a different 
chord of colour, whose triad contams effects qmte parallel to ^ altered 
notes ’ m music Each book is considered as a whole, even the effect of 
one page after another being taken mto account 

The Songs of Innocence was ongmally coloured with the tender 
simplicity of a Fra Angehco, though with a distmct atmosphere of out-of- 
doors Then, as other books appeared, the colours became richer and 
richer, reachmg a chmax m America^ whose brilhant and yet subtle pns- 
matics leave nothmg to be desired Meanwhile he was expenmentmg 
m more subdued tones The copy of the Songs which he made for 
Flaxman seems very paUid beside other copies , but the same austerity 
reappears m both the water-colour series for J ob We find a new tendency 
in the poisonous colours for Europe and Unzev dark, powerful, but 
never muddied Indeed, through aU Blake’s works, the perfection of 
surface is such that any portion whatsoever, however large or small, 
seems as jewelled and complete as a butterfly’s or moth’s wmg 

Blake’s hmitations, then, are clear , but it must be acknowledged 
that they were such as grew out of the very nature of his books But 
even without these limitations, it is difficult to find, throughout the whole 
range of Enghsh art, another with either the power or the variety of the 
poet-mystic 
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As I pondered in silence, 

Returning upon my poems, considering, lingering long, 

A Phantom arose before me, with distrustful aspect. 

Terrible m beauty, age, and power, 

The genius of poets of old lands. 

As to me directing like flame its eyes. 

With Anger pomting to many immortal songs, 

And menacing voice, What svn^est thou ^ it said , 

Know' St thou not, there hut one theme for ever during hards ^ 

And that is the theme of War, the fortune of battles, 

The making of perfect soldiers ? 

Be it so, then I answered, 

1 too, haughty shade, also sing war — and a longer and greater one than any. 

Waged in my hook with varying fortune — with flight, advance, and retreat — Victory 
deferred and wavering 

{Yet, methinks, certain, or as good as certain, at the last), — The field the world , 

For life and death— for the body and for the eternal Soul, 

Loll too am come, chanting the chant of battles, 

I, above all, promote brave soldiers — Walt Whitmin 

In the beginning — ^but Blake’s system has no ‘ Berashith ’ There never 
was a beginning, and there never will be an end, for Time is only an 
illusion of our senses * Many suppose that before the Creation all was 
sohtude and chaos This is the most pernicious idea that can enter the 
nnnd, as it takes away all sublimity from the Bible, and limits all existence 
to creation and chaos — ^to the time and space fixed by the corporeal 
vegetative eye, and leaves the man who entertams such an idea the 
habitation of unbelieving demons Etermty exists, and all thmgs m 
eternity, independent of Creation, which was an act of Mercy ’ ^ 

Etermty is the only real existence ' The world of Imagmation is the 
world of Eternity It is the Divme Bosom into which we shall aU go 
after the death of the vegetated body This world of Imagmation is 
mfimte and eternal, whereas the world of Generation, or Vegetation, is 
fimte and temporal There exist m the eternal world the realities of 
everythmg which we see reflected m this vegetable glass of nature ’ 

' Eternity ’ is not synonymous with ‘ everlastmg ’ It does not mean 
an endless succession of Time , but somethmg quite different from Time, 
in which all Time is mcluded as a mere parenthesis of six thousand years 
The 267th design for Young’s Night Thoughts represents the Everlastmg 
of Nature as a serpent coiled upon itself, endlessly revolving , while above 
it stands Man, a straight hue poised upon the circle 

The sun-hke World of Etermty, then, is all that really exists, for 
Creation was a EaU away from Reahty mto Illusion There is no Purgatory, 
much less a Hell, m Blake’s scheme The Earth itself is the nadir of the 
umverse, a limit fixed to the Pall by the mercy of the Saviour When 

^ Vmon of the Last Judgment 
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Blake represented a Hell in his Last Judgments, the flames symbohze 
instant annihilation, not torment , and everythmg which falls there is 
but error and illusion ^ Nothmg else can be destroyed ' Hell ’ is simply 
Non-Existence 

In Etermty are aU individuals dead or unborn , only those now on 
this earth are outside it Blake anticipated Walt Whitman’s theory 
‘ I believe of aU those billions of men and women that filled the unnamed 
lands, every one exists this hour, here or elsewhere, invisible to us, in 
exact proportion to what he or she did, felt, became, loved, sinn’d m life ’ ^ 
But Blake goes farther the Eternals may never have descended into 
this world , or they may have come as spiritual forces , or, with or with- 
out some divine mission, they may actually have taken on the mortality 
of this body Incarnation is likely , reincarnation is possible ‘ Man 
Brings All that he has or Can have Into the World with him Man is 
Born Like a Garden ready Planted & Sown This world is too poor to 
produce one Seed ’ ® But mcarnation is a temble thing , to the Immortals 
it seems like Death — ^mdeed, it is the nearest to Annihilation that any can 
approach Blake therefore names it boldly " Eternal Death ’ 

Meanwhile the Eternals, who are the Divme Family, live a tremendous 
life of ' War & Hunting, the Two Fountams of the River of Life ’ ^ the 
warfare of the intellect and the huntmg of ideas In this world, war and 
hunting pursue and kill bodies , but in Eternity they give Me, not death 
When they are not huntmg and warrmg, or engaged in the furies of poetic 
composition,^ they gather about the tables in the Halls of Los, drinkmg the 
Wme of Brotherhood and eatmg the Bread of Thought Sometimes they 
smg of spiritual events upon the harp , sometimes they discuss what is 
talong place below them They laugh heartily among themselves at the 
monstrous folly of men upon earth, or they pity and send guardians to 
follow them and save them Among them are Chaucer, Shakspere, and 
Milton , and Bacon^ Newton, and Locke ® Here are the mdescent 
meadows where Thel guards her sheep Their Me is so mtense that our 
highest joys seem only a dream and a repose to them 

Eternity remams, now as ever, perfect It mcludes all thmgs ' Not 
one smile nor sigh nor tear. One ham nor particle of dust , not one can 
pass away ’ ® Even the errors and illusions which have made this world 
what it IS exist there in Memory and Possibility 

When all their Cmnes, then Punishments, then Accusations of Sm, 

All their Jealousies, Kevenges, Murders, hidings of Cruelty m Deceit 
Appear only m the Outward Spheres of Visionary Space and Tune, 

In the shadows of Possibihty by Mutual Forgiveness for evermore, 

And m the Vision & m the Prophecy, that we may Foresee & Avoid 
The terrors of Creation & Kedemption & Judgment ^ 

Eternity is not all bhss ‘ There is suffermg m heaven, for where there 
IS capacity of enjoyment, there is the capacity of pain ’ ® ‘ Heaven & 
HeU are bom together ’ Thus Thel was forced to leave her Eden and 
become incarnated, so that she might pass through the stage of Experience, 


^ The ‘ Hell ’ m The Marriage of Heat en arid HeU was only a paradox, which Blake 
did not sustain in his later books 

* Unnamed Lands * Reynolds marginalia 

^ Milton, 35 2 * Jerusale^n, 98 9 ^ Ibid , 13 66-14 1 

Ibid , 92 15 20 s H 0 K , Dec 10, 1825 


* Jerusaleftn, 98 9 
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m order to nse to a broader life ‘ To be an Error and to be cast out is 
part of God’s Hfiaign ’ i Thel is almost the only woman we hear of m the 
Heaven of Btermty Blake later came to beheve that a woman exists 
in a separate foim from her husband only through the error of Creation 
in Eternity the two are made one, and her sex disappears * Milton, for 
example, had not achieved this umon on eaith, therefore he had to 
redescend and work out his unsolved problem i m i 

Thus the great emotion in Etermty is that of Brotherhood To love 
is impossible on the highest plane, because it necessitates a separation of 
lover and beloved, which is a descent 

No one can consummate Female bliss m Los’s World without 
Becoming a Generated Mortal, a Vegetatmg Death * 

However, love on this earth is, of course, a reunitmg, and therefore 
an ascent 

Etermty can only be attamed when aU reconcihations are made and 
all errors cast out Then it will take the form of One Man, J esus Visions 
of this ultimate umon constantly haunt the dreams of the mspired But 
this nmATi IS not a lo sing of the mdividuality, as a drop of water is lost m 
the sea , nor is it the attainment of a desireless Nibbana On the con- 
trary, ‘ each identity is eternal ’ « Everythmg is to be exalted , the least 
event glorified , and the whole will be orgamzed into one harmomous life 
In this aE-mclusive umon, even Nature is to participate ‘ All Human 
Forms identified, even Tree, Metal, Earth, and Stone ’ ® ‘ Everything 

has as much nght to Eternal Life as God who is the breast of Man ’ « 

In the symbol of the visible umverse (for to Blake the Visible is 
nothmg but a ‘ vegetable reflection ’ or symbol of the Invisible), the world 
of Etermty, of the Imagmation, is represented by the Sun, which gives 
both hght and heat ’ Between this and the Earth there are two other 
planes of existence 

The Moon is the symbol of the state known as ‘ Beulah ’ It represents 
the night of Love As the Moon reflects the hght of the Sun, makmg it 
endurable, so the joys of Etermty pass through Beulah to the Earth 
The ‘Daughters of Beulah’ are Blake’s muses He chose the name 
‘ Beulah ’ (mamed) smce Man becomes aware of Eternity (or becomes 
inspired) just msomuch as he becomes umted with his Emanation, which 
upon the Earth is known as his wife ® What is the highest mspiration 
for the Man upon earth is for the dwellers of Etermty merely a place of 
repose 

But to 

The Sons of Eden, the moony habitations of Beulah 
Are from Great Etermty a mild & pleasant Rest 

1 Vtsion of the Last Judgment 

® ‘ In Eternity, woman is the emanation of man , she has no will of her own , there 
IS no such thing m Eternity as a female will ’ {Vwion of the Last Judgment) 

® Jerusalem^ 69 80-31 

^ Vuton of the Last Judgment 

s Jerusalem, 99 1 ® Thornton margmalia 

’ Both this theory of the EaU and its symholizmg were adapted from Jakob Bohme 
In the 14th illustration to Job, Blake shifted these symbols of the sun, moon, and stars in 
accordance with a later arrangement of the universe This did not obtain until the Job, 
and wtJOL be discussed there 

® For a more detailed discussion of the relations between love and poetic mspiration, 
see Chapter xv The Fifth Wtndow 
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And it IS thus Created Lo, the Eternal Great Humanity 
To whom be Glory & Domimon Evermore, Amen, 

Walks among all his awful Eamily seen in every face 

As the breath of the Almighty such are the words of man to man 

In the great Wars of Eternity, m fury of Poetic Inspiration, 

To build the Umverse stupendous Mental forms Creatmg 

But the Emanations trembled exceedingly, nor could they 
Live, because the Life of Man was too exceeding unbounded 
His 3 oy became terrible to them, they trembled & wept, 

Crying with one voice ‘ Give us a habitation & a place 
In which we may be hidden under the shadow of wings 
I For if we, who are but for a time & who pass away in wmter, 

Behold these wonders of Etermty, we shall consume 
But you, 0 our Fathers & Brothers, remain in Etermty, 

But grant us a Temporal Habitation, do you speak 
To us , we will obey your words as you obey Jesus, 

The Eternal, who is blessed for ever & ever Amen ’ 

So spake the lovely Emanations & there appeared a pleasant 
Mild Shadow above, beneath. Sc on all sides round 

Into this pleasant Shadow all the weak & weary 
Like Women & Children were taken away as on wings 
Of dovehke softness, & shadowy habitations prepared for them 
But every man return’d Sc went, still gomg forward thro’ 

The Bosom of the Father in Etermty on Eternity, 

Neither did any lack or fall into Error without 
A Shadow to repose in all the Days of happy Etermty ^ 

Beulah, then, is the place of the Emanations, who are those tender 
and gentle joys of man which cannot endure the fuU glory of Etermty 
It entirely surrounds Etermty, so that travellers to and from Space must 
pass through it It is*the Female of the mascuhne Sun 

But here Illusion begins The Immortal who enters Beulah sleeps 
upon a couch of gold, while his outward aspects tend to sink downward 
mto a lower state In Beulah is woven the Shadow, which is the vehicle 
of the Immortal through the lower worlds On earth it becomes his 
physical body 

Below the Moon of Beulah appear the Stars Here Urizen is kmg, 
smce their scattered and meffectual sparks of light which reveal nothmg, 
and the mevitable mechanism of their motion, are doubly symbolic of the 
realm of Reason ^ This is the mechanical world of Science, of ethical 
laws, of Fate 

Lowest of all is the Earth, the shrunken form of Man, whose name is 
Albion Once his hmbs contamed the Sun, Moon, and Stars, but in his 
Fall they were rent from him ® Not patriotism alone caused Blake to 
choose the name of the ancient Giant as the name of the Eternal Man, for 
both geography and the traditional history of Albion, or England, were 

1 Mtlton, 30 12 31 7 

® Of the opening lines of Dryden’s Behgto Laict 

® Cf JaJ ob Bohine’s Three Prvifheiplea xiv 2 ‘ For when Man departed from Paradise 

into another Birth (viz into the Spirit of this World, into the Quahty of the Sun, Stars, 
and Elements) then the Paradisical [Vision or] Seeing ceased, where Man sees from the 
divme Virtue without the Sun and Stars ’ 
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unusually felicitous as symbols Man, like England, is a little island 
entirely surrounded by tbe Sea of Time and Space It was originally 
inhabited by Giants (natural forces), which were subdued by a noble, 
the Tro3an Brutus, who was exiled from a finei land (symbolically from 
Eternity) But Albion’s ocean wall did not prove a definite barrier it 
sent its ships across the Sea of Time and Space, ]ust as the Poet is the 
Explorer of Eternity ^ 

This world is ruled by the Stars of Reason, to the exclusion of the Moon 
of Love and the Sun of Imagination Being the lowest pomt of Creation, 
it IS the farthest from the Truth Everything we approach is veiled from 
us by illusion, for Error has covered everything with 'An outside 
Shadowy Surface superadded to the leal Surface ’ - Sometimes this is 
called the Mundane Shell, by which Man is protected tiU he is ready to 
fly forth, as a Bird of Eternity Error is caused by the wrong way of 
seemg , and it is perfectly real to those who see it, havmg both cause 
and effect 

What seems to Be, Is, To those to whom 
It seems to Be, & is productive of the most dreadful 
Consequences to those to whom it seems to Be , even of 
Torments, Despair, Eternal Death , but the Divine Mercy 
Steps beyond and Redeems Man m the Body of Jesus Amen ® 

Such wrong way of seemg is caused by the limitation of the sense- 
organs on this plane Originally, Man was like the spmH which Milton 
describes 

All Heart they live, all Head, all Eye, all Eare, 

All Intellect, all Sense , 

but now, at least four of his senses are dulled and localized 

The Eye of Man, a httle narrow orb, clos’d up & dark, 

Scarcely beholding the Great Light, conversing with the ground 

The Ear, a httle shell, m small volutions shutting out 

True Harmonies, & comprehending great as very small 

The Nostrils, bent down to the earth & clos’d with senseless flesh 

That odours cannot them expand, nor ]oy on them exult 

The Tongue, a little moisture fills, a httle food it cloys, 

A httle sound it utters, & its cries are faintly heard ^ 

Below the Earth is nothmg This Nothmg Blake called the Void of 
Non-Entity Its existence is purely theoretical Immortals are often 
forced to its borders , but the only thmgs which can enter non-existence 
are Illusions, Negations, Prohibitions, and other Unreahties 

Man originally was, and shall be eventually, the whole , and even m 
his fallen state he has not lost the rudiments of anythmg Therefore the 
analysis of the Universe is nothmg but an analysis of himself ^ The Sun, 
Moon, Stars, and Earth are his fourfold division, which is the basis of all 
Blake’s epical symbolism Blake used other names to designate them 
when he was writing of Man, and not of the universe at large These 
names he mvented himself 

Around the Divme Throne, which is Man’s central pomt, stand the 

^ The first use of this symbol occurs as early as the Song of the Mmstrel in the last 
scene of K^ng Edward the Third (Poetical Sketches) 

* Jerusalem, 83 47 ® Ihid , 36 50 54 ^ lUd , 49 34-41 

® Albion IS the Kabahstio Adam Kadmon and Swedenborg’s Grand Man 
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Poui Zoas, or ‘ Living Creatures ’ ^ They are the Spmt, the Emotions, 
the Reason, and the Body with its Senses , they are named respectively 
Urthona (Sun), Luvah (Moon), Urizen (Stars), and Tharmas (Earth) ^ 
None can exist without the others ^ A peifeot Umty cannot exist but 
from the Umversal Brotherhood of Eden, the Universal Man ’ ® When- 
ever one of these Zoas tries to usurp the place of another, a Fall results, 
and all Etermty is rent apart Blake’s books are mamly accounts of 
these usurpations, divisions, and conflicts In pursuance of his geo- 
graphical symbohsm, Blake as'^igned a point of the compass to each 
the North, now frozen sohd, is Man’s spiritual realm (Urthona) , the East, 
now void, belongs to the Emotions (Luvah) , the South, a blazing desert, 
IS the intellectual domam (Urizen) , while the West, overwhelmed by the 
Sea of Time and Space, stands for the Body (Tharmas) At the Fall, 
the Four shrunk together mto their present condition , yet even now, 
in the midst of them, the world of Poetry, ' the subhme Umverse of Los 
& Emtharmon,’ is built eternally For m the centre of Man is God 

But before we can consider Deity, we must recall another division of 
Man , that into Spectre and Emanation These two are Reason and 
Inspiration , and they exist separately only when the Humamty (Man’s 
essential mdividuality) has sunk into the sleep of the subconscious Then 
Reason dominates Man and casts out all Inspiration Occasionally a 
fourth aspect is recogmzed the Shadow, who is both suppressed desire 
and the material body 

The four Zoas, in their fall, assume these same four positions Urthona, 
the Spirit, sinks sleepmg mto the depths Urizen and Luvah, Reason and 
^ Emotion, fight as Spectre and Emanation Tharmas, the Body, takes on 
the illusory aspect of matter, and becomes the Shadow 

To complicate affairs, each Zoa may spht into Spectre and Emanation 
Urthona, to be sure, never appears divided , but m a lower form, as Los 
(poetry), he has for gmanation Emtharmon (spiritual beauty) Luvah 
(the emoHons) has for emanation Vala (natural beauty) Unzen (leason) 
has Ahania (pleasure) Tharmas (the body) has Emon (the generative 
mstmct) In Etermty, these emanations are absorbed mto the bosoms 
of their respective Zoas , who, in their turn, hve mterlacmg forever m 
perpetual harmony 

This, m bnef, is Blake’s analysis of Man It appears at first to be 
qmte ongmal, and perhaps rather arbitrary , but this is only on account 
of the names which he mvented In fact, the four Zoas correspond qmte 
closely to the traditional analysis of the philosophers Ethics bemg 
Urthona , Logic, Urizen , and Aesthetics, Luvah , with the addition of 
the Body and its sensations (Tharmas), as an equally essential part of 
Man Blake is even m accord with Eastern mysticism Urthona is 
Dharma , Urizen, Karma , while both Tharmas and Luvah are mcluded 
in Maya When ten or so of Blake’s names are memonzed, even the 
longest of the Prophetic Books becomes comparatively simple And 
how much may be discovered without this key was demonstrated by 
Swmbume, who never once mentioned the Zoas as such 

^ The word Zoa occurs in BevelaPion, and is translated ‘ Living Creattxre ^ It evidently 
refers to the ‘ Beasts * in Ezekiel’s vision 

^ A diagram of the Four Zoas as four mterlacmg circles is to be found m M%Uon, 32 
Another, with mterestmg variations, is the celebrated 14th illustration to Joh 

® The Four Zoas, x 4-6 

K 
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Man IS more than the ceaatral figure m Blake’s cosmography , he is 
the whole of it Even Deity himself is only of parallel importance 
Blake practically says that God is Man’s highest powers, which was 
a heresy characteristic at once of Blake and of his century ‘ On 
my askmg in what light he viewed the gieat question concerning the 
Divimty of Jesus Christ/ noted Crabb Robinson,^ ' he said — “ He is 
the only God ” But then he added — ‘‘ And so am I and so are you ” ’ 
God, then, is Jesus, who exists only in his immanence m Man The two 
are mseparable ' God is Man & exists m us & we in him ’ ^ ' When 
separated from man or humamty, who is Jesus the Saviour ^ ^ ' God 
oiily Acts and Is, m existmg bemgs or Men ’ ^ ' Thou art a Man God 

IS no more [than Man] , Thme own Humamty learn to adore ’ ® 

This Jesus IS the Divine Imagination, Faith, the Poetic Gemus, and 
the Forgiver of Sms He is not omnipotent ' the language of the Bible 
on that subject is only poetic or allegorical,’ ^ bemg statements mtended 
to mduce ‘ a firm persuasion ’ (and hence the actuahty) of that desirable 
state Jesus resides m the inmost part of Man He is the power by which 
one can enter mto and control any one of the four great divisions, or Zoas 
Man m turn is the breast of God ^ Mutual Immanence is the true Paradise 
of Etermty 

But though Jesus is the only true God, the other powers of the soul 
endeavour to become gods at times ' These Gods are visions of the 
eternal attiibutes, or divine names, which, when erected mto gods, become 
destructive to humanity They ought to be the servants, and not the 
masters, of man or of society They ought to be made to sacrifice to Man, 
and not Man compelled to sacrifice to them ’ ® 

The Zoas themselves are the most important of these gods Their 
histones are much mterwoven, for they can be born of each other , they 
can fall, though still existmg unfaUen , they can die and live agam , 
they can appear m several aspects at once Yet, fundamentally, the 
course of their evolutions is not complicated 

Bnefly, each one falls, divides, and is reborn m some lower form 
Each IS separated from his emanation , each wars with the other Zoas , 
each thinks himself triumphant, announcmg himself to be God , and each 
IS eventually humbled 

This warfare of the Zoas is traditional Thus m the Apocalypse of 
Abraham we read ' And I heard a voice like the roarmg of the sea , 
nor did it cease on account of the rich abundance of the fire And as the 
fire raised itself up, ascendmg mto the height, I saw under the fire a throne 
of fire, and round about it four all-seemg ones, recitmg the song, and under 
the throne foui* fiery hvmg creatures smgmg, and their appearance was 
one, each one of them with four faces And when they had ended 
the smgmg, they looked at one another and threatened one another 
And it came to pass when the angel who was with me saw that they were 
threatenmg each other, he left me and went runnmg to them and turned 
the countenance of each livmg creature from the countenance immediately 

^ Swedenborg also taugbt that Jesus was the only god For 

Blake’s corollary, see John x 34 

! ® De8or%pPbve Catalogue 

a of Heaven and HeU s The EverlaaUng Qoapd 

® H C B , Dec 17, 1825 

Xhomton margxaaha s Catalogue 
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confronting him, in order that they might not see their countenances 
threatening each other ’ 

Urthona, the Spirit, is the deepest and most obscure of the Zoas He 
alone is not given an emanation , for he must suffer a fall before he can 
be divided In his fallen form he divides into Los and Enitharmon Los, 
Poetry, is the " temporal ’ form of the Spirit , he can faU still lower and 
become Rehgion Enitharmon represents Spiritual Beauty, which is also 
Inspiration When the two fall, Inspiration becomes divided from the 
Poet, causmg him great angmsh by her capriciousness Prom them all 
philosophies and religions are born ^ Their most promment child is Ore, 
the Eire of Youth, or Revolution , but he wjU be discussed later smee he 
IS a form of Luvah Los, as the Poet, creates the Visible Umverse , for 
the Imagmation is one of the Creators ' Everythmg that Seems, Is ’ 
He alone never lost the Divine Vision in time of trouble He is the great 
friend of Man, and his form is that of the Divine Appearance itself 
Emtharmon is also a Creator , she weaves the bodies for the unbodied, 
in mercy for their blmd and helpless wandermgs 

Luvah, the passions and the emotions, has for emanation Vala, who 
IS natural beauty or Nature herself One of the most important moments 
of the Pall took place when Luvah made himself charioteer of the car of 
Intellect He smites Man, attemptmg to dommate him , and when Man 
tiies to cast him out m return, Luvah curses Man with spiritual disease 
Man at last succeeds m bmdmg him , then Vala tortures Luvah, not 
» knowmg he is her proper consort The two fall still lower, and are born 
of Los and Emtharmon as Ore (Revolution) and the Shadowy Pemale 
(Materiahzed Nature) The union of these two is the outbreak of war 
upon earth, which contmues until it is absolutely unhindered, and then 
it burns itself out As War exhausts itself, Matter is consumed, and the 
two reappear in their original forms as Luvah and Vala Luvah has yet 
another avatar that .of Jesus, who descends to this earth m ‘ Luvah’s 
robes of blood ’ (the flesh) One of the great moments m The Four Zoas 
represents XJrizen aghast to behold both Jesus and Ore, forms of his old 
enemy Luvah, arrayed agamst him He cannot understand how the 
Prmce of Peace and the God of War can both be manifestations of Passion 

XJrizen (Reason) is the original causer of the Pall He begms it by 
trymg to usurp the throne of Urthona (the Spint) He also tnes to 
conspire with the othei Zoas to dommate Man His emanation is Ahama 
(Pleasure) When he discovers that she is separated from him, that 
Intellect and Pleasure have become two different thmgs, he casts her out 
and names her Sm The rest of her existence is spent wandermg on the 
verge of Non Entity, until the Last Judgment, when she resumes her 
ancient throne Meanwhile XJrizen, m a mistaken attempt to be more 
and more purely himself, sinks lower and lower He becomes the 
Architect of the Visible XJmverse He supports the Rehgion of Moral 
Virtue, which finally snares even himself He tries to reign by power of 
the curse, and bhghts everythmg with which he meddles Blake often 
identifies him, with the Jehovah of the Pentateuch, and with Satan, 
for Reason is the god worshipped in this world Pmally he sinks so low 
that he loses all semblance of humamty, and is nothmg but a ravemng 
dragon But as soon as he gives up his dreams of umversal dommion, 

^ All BeUgions are One 
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he IS restored to his ancient gloiy He has many children, the most 
important of whom are the four elements (his sons) and the threefold 
division of Man (his daughters) 

The fourth Zoa is Tharmas, the Body and the Senses In Etermty he 
IS the spiritual body , m the Pall he acqmres the outward illusion of the 
physical body His emanation is Emon, the Generative Instinct, and 
consequently the Earth Mother Tharmas is long-suffenng He pities 
Mfl.Ti , and even when he thmks himself Man’s god, he regrets it He 
seconds Urthona, the Spint, when the latter is attacked He never 
rejects his emanation , but none the less she is cruelly sepaiated from 
him, to wander in the Void sometimes reduced to a meie voice Though 
these two seem the lowest of the Zoas, they play very important parts 
In the realm of Tharmas the reversal of the EaU begms He is always 
the fnend of Urthona-Los Of him and Emon are reborn the fallen Los 
and Emtharmon Emon m her own way is a prophetess Under the 
name of Etih (an anagram of ‘ Eon ’ or ‘ emanation ’) she performs the 
mystical task of estendmg a moment tiU. it covers aU history, and unfolding 
a gram of sand tiU it mcludes the umverse By her aid, therefore, we see 
a World m a Gram of Sand , through her the Moment reveals Etermty 

Besides the four Zoas, there is a fifth god who works mighty damage 
He IS Satan, the spmt most directly opposed to Jesus He is the Selfhood 
(or selfishness), the Accuser, and false doctrme in general He is, how 
ever, umque m havmg no real existence , he is Illusion ‘ His Judgment 
gVia.n be Forgiveness that he may be consumed on his own Throne ’ L 

No other Immortal can be destroyed , they all live, and therefore they 
are all holy Blake never gives us a complete hst of them, for they are 
mnumerous, bemg vanous aspects of the human soul They love, hate, 
seek domimon , but at the Last Judgment they wiU realize and give over 
the mevitable suffermg which must ensue when ‘ Gods combme agamst 
Man, setting their domimon above the Human forip. Divme ’ ^ 

Thus Blake has symbohzed the Fall as the lack of harmony and the 
consequent division within the soul of Man Simultaneously with this 
symbol he developed another, which represents the PaU as a literal descent 
The first symbol deals with the forces withm Man , the second describes 
the Individual m relation to the Umverse It contains Blake’s complete 
theory of mcamation 

The causes of the Individual’s leavmg Etermty have already been 
detailed a lack of balance among his Zoas , a desire for the consumma- 
tion of love , a search for some missing portion of himself , or the duty of 
correctmg some error But this only apphes to the great souls The 
httle ones were scattered through the Void dming the first great PaU 
from Etermty 

The Individual first descends mto Beulah, where his Humamty (his 
real existence) falls mto a sleep upon a golden couch Here his Shadow 
IS woven, which he enters, forgettmg both Etermty and Beulah There is 
nothing now to stop his falling any distance He might even enter the 
Void of Non Entity, did not the Divme Mercy set limits within his bosom 
He smks down mto the World of Generation, and often even mto the 
deadly state of Ulro (pure matter) Here he beholds spirits petrified mto 
rocks, stones, and metals , for everythmg is a part of the ongmal Man, 

>■ Thornton marginalia a The Four Zoas, ix 364 
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divicied from him by the illusion of Time and Space The " Spectres/ 
as yet unsnared m matter, wander disembodied and aimless, being 
‘ piteous Passions & Desires With neither hneament nor form meer 
passion & appetite ’ ^ They might wander so forever, were not Los and 
Emtharmon inspired by the Divine Mercy to weave forms for them The 
Spectres are terrified at the thought of entering physical forms, but Los 
and his sons snare them, while Emtharmon and her daughters weave 
them beautiful bodies on the Looms of Cathedron 

They labour incessant, with many tears & afflictions, 

Creating the beautiful House for the piteous sufferer 

Others, Cabmets richly fabricate of gold & ivory, 

For Doubts &; fears unform’d &: wretched & melancholy 

The httle weeping Spectre stands on the threshold of Death 

Eternal and sometimes two Spectres hke lamps qmvermg 

And often mahgnant they combat (heart-breaking sorrowM & piteous) 

Antamon takes them into his beautiful flexible hands, 

As the Sower takes the seed or as the Artist his clay 

Or fine wax, to mould artful a model for golden ornaments 

The soft hands of Antamon draw the indelible Line 

Form immortal with golden pen , such as the Spectre admmng 

Puts on the sweet form , then smiles Antamon bright thro’ his wmdows 

The Daughters of beauty look up from their Loom & prepare 

The integument soft for its clothing with joy & dehght 

* But Theotormon & Sotha stand m the Gate of Luban anxious 
They contend with the weak Spectres, they fabricate soothing forms 
The Spectre refuses he seeks cruelty 
Terrified the Spectre screams & rushes in fear into their Net 
Of kindness & compassion & is born a weepmg terror 
Howling the Spectres flee they take refuge m Human hneaments ® 

Each IS given the dlothing most appropriate, which will help him nse 
the soonest Some become plants,® others animals,^ and the best become 
men But progress is not certam it depends on the will-power and the 
mtelligence of the Spectre If given the form of man, he can yet become 
a beast ® In Blake’s technical phraseology, such ' burst the bottoms of 
their tombs ’ 

The state of the average man m this world is thus described 

They wander mopmg, in their heart a sun a dreary moon 

A Umverse of fiery constellations in their brain 

An Earth of wintry woe beneath their feet, & round their loins 

Waters or winds or clouds, or brooding lightmngs & pestilential plagues 

Beyond the bounds of their own self their senses cannot penetrate 

As the tree knows not what is outside of its leaves &; bark 

And yet it drinks the summer joy & fears the winter sorrow ® 

By self -expansion , by hearkening to those Daughters of Beulah 
(Blake’s Muses) who come wiUmgly to us with messages from above , 
by castmg off the illusions which seem to limit us (the deadly SeKhood) , 
by transcendmg mechamc laws through the development of our imagma- 
tion , we can nse agam until our physical body fades mto mvisibibty, 

1 MiUon, 26 26 29 ^ Ibid , 27 6 28 ^ The Four Zom, u 164 

^ JeruaaUm, 46 ® The Four Zoos ^ vm 116 ® lUd^vi 90-97 
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and so reachieve Eternity Perhaps most important of all, however, is 
the Tigh^ul exercismg of our mtelleots ‘ Men are admitted mto heaven 
because they have cultivated their understandings The fool 
shall not enter mto heaven, let him be ever so holy ’ ^ 

This sjrmbol of the Fall apphes both to the Individual and to Man as 
a race The double limit fixed by Divme Mercy to the Fall was the 
creation of Adam and Satan Man could fall no lower than Rousseau’s 
ideal, the ‘ Natural Man ’ , Error could extend no farther than Illusion 
Adam was therefore created heir to aU the ills begun m Etermty At 
first he was happy m the state of Innocence , but the ‘ Creation ’ con- 
tinued Eve was separated from him in his sleep , Good and Evil were 
divided , ‘ coats of skm ’ (the mortal flesh) were imposed , and finally the 
two were driven from the Garden mto the thorny state of Experience 
With Adam began the cruel rehgion which Blake called ‘ Druid ’ 
A Ha m was a Dnud, and Noah , also Abraham was called to succeed the 
Drmdical age, which began to turn allegoric and mental signification into 
corporeal command, whereby human sacrifice would have depopulated the 
earth ’ * The Druidic rehgion worships Reason, cultivates the Selfhood, 
and sacnfices others to it It began when Adam accepted the false 
standards of Good and Evil , and its result was the Deluge of the Sea 
of Time and Space that overwhelmmg of the world with the Spatial 
and the Temporal, from which only the man of imagin'- tion, Noah (the 
first one, it wiU be remembered, to plant a vmej ard) could survive With 
him remamed Poetry, Pamtmg, and Music, ‘ the thiee powers m man of 
conversmg with Paradise, which the Flood did not sweep away ’ * 

But m spite of Noah and the poets (or Piophets) who followed him, 
Materiahsm tnumphed Jesus the man appeared, with his revolutionary 
ethics , but he fought the progress of Materiali-sm seemingly in vam 
He was the greatest incarnation of Deity His descent was dehbeiate, 
and was the greatest self-sacnfice that ever was pr ever ivill be made 
His life for the most part was purely mstmctive , and his recognition of 
this mstmot enabled him to break m some degree oi other most of the 
Ten Deadly Prohibitions which Moses had formulated ^ But Jesus was 
not wholly perfect He erred m praymg for the world,® and he erred m 
entering pubhc life and attackmg the government ® Thus Error tnumphed 
over him , and he was sacrificed to Satan upon Calvary ” 

‘ Jesus and his Apostles and Disciples weie aU Artists Their Works 
were destroy’d by the Seven Angels of the Seven Chmches m Asia, Anti- 
chnst. Science ’ ® The very attempt to formulate the mstmctive hfe of 
Jesus mto a rehgion was its deathblow The Seven Churches were as 
much given to argumgs and anal3d;ics as their predecessors , and the 
Everlastmg Gospel seemed dead As a matter of fact, it vxis dead, 
entombed m the dogmas of the Churches , but the time will come when it 
wiU nse from this sepulchre, castmg off the dogmas which preserved it 
Meanwhile, Matenahsm and the worship of Reason contmued Man 
became bound ‘ more and more to Earth, closed and restrained , tiU a 

1 V%8wn of the Last Judgment 

® DescrvpUve Catalogue 3 Yision of the Last Judgment 

* The Everlasting Gospel, 5 and the last Memorable Fancy in The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell 

® The Everlasting Gospel, 3 H C R Dec 10, 1825 

^ The Ghost of Abel, 47 ^ Laocoon plate 
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Philosophy of Pive Senses was complete Unzen wept and gave it into 
the hands of Newton and Locke ’ ^ 

However, Blake sawRegeneration close at hand Already Rousseau and 
Voltaire had appeared the former giving Error a defimte form to be cast 
off , the latter exposmg the superstitions of religion These were, to be 
sure, negative teachers , the positive were such people as the Methodists, 
Swedenborg, and Irving None of these were complete mitiates, and 
Blake considered himself, with some justice, the greatest of them all 
The world of Eternity was stirred throughout Revolutions m America and 
France revealed the inner regeneration The six thousand years allotted 
to the created world were nearly finished ^ the end approaches fast ^ ^ 

The effecting of this great hope is a simple matter Smce the Fall 
was a process of division, Man’s salvation must consist m seekmg the 
origmal Unity of Eternity This he does m two ways (1) by * entering 
the bosoms ’ of others, by sympathizmg with them so strongly that they 
become part of himself , (2) and by knowing himseff, for such Imowledge is 
the key to the knowledge of others The first is the outward path to 
Unity , the second, the inward path Eternity and Infinity lie behind 
every manifestation of Time and Space whatsoever 

The Vegetative Universe opens like a flower from the Barth’s center 
In which IS Etermty It expands in Stars to the Mundane Shell, 

And there it meets Eternity again, both withm and without ® 

Everythmg that hves is holy , man must reject nothmg real, lest it 
become his enemy Thus will be brought about the great Brotherhood 
of Eden The motive force m this is Imagmation (or God), by which one 
can understand aU things Understanding is forgiveness , forgiveness 
judges nothmg, but accepts Therefore accusation, judgments, and 
punishments are to be replaced by understandmg, sympathy, and tolera- 
tion When every one understands every one else completely, the ongmal 
harmony will be restored 

There is a negative work m the process of salvation which is hardly 
less important To acquire Truth, one must cast out Error Error 
consists of all Illusions, Prohibitions, and Negations, which of their very 
nature have no real existence A Contrary, as Blake warns us, is not a 
Negation, but a positive thing Contraries must be reconciled , for if 
one Contrary is rejected, the domination of its fellow ensues, and Truth is 
divided Negations, however, are illusions All such Errors are Devils 
The greatest Error is Satan, the Accuser He sprmgs from the Selfhood — 
or rather, * selfishness,’ for Blake never demed the Individual Self- 
assertion at the expense of another is Satamc , selfishness is a contraction, 
a rejection, therefore a negation and an error Its positive is the old 
Christian paradox that to give one’s life is to find it The Mystical Death 
is Eternal Life itself 

Jesus said ‘ Wouldest thou love one who never died 
For thee ^ or never die for one who had not died for thee ^ 

And if God dieth not for Man & giveth not himself 
Eternally for Man, Man could not exist , for Man is Love 
As God IS Love , every kindness to another is a little Death 
In the Divme Lnage, nor can Man exist but by Brotherhood ’ ^ 

^ Song of Lo8 Africa, 45 48 ® M%lton 22 55 

» Jerusalem, 13 34 36 ^ Ibtd , 96 23 28 
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The negative work, the casting off of errors, was symbohzed by Blake 
as a Last Judgment ‘Whenever any individual rejects error and 
embraces truth, a Last Judgment passes upon that mdividual Error 

IS created, truth is eternal Error or creation, will be burned up, and 
then, and not till then, truth or etermty will appear ’ ^ 

Of course there must be mnumerable such Last Judgments, which 
will not end untd the ultimate day ternunatmg this contmuous eschato- 
logy No Last Judgment will be final until the six thousand years are 
completed ‘ Many persons, such as Fame and Voltaire, with some of the 
ancient Greeks, say “ We will not converse concermng Good and Evil , 
we will hve m Paradise and Liberty ” You may do so m spint, but not 
m the mortal body, as you pretend, till after a Last Judgment For m 
Paradise they have no corporeal and mortal body ^ that ongmated with 
the Fall and was called Death, and cannot be removed but by a Last 
Judgment While we are m the world of mortality, we must suffer — 
the whole Creation groans to be dehvered ’ ^ 

It may seem puzzhng that Blake should have allowed an ultimate 
Last Judgment, as well as any number of them in everybody’s hfe This 
was due to his acceptance of the old doctrme of the Macrocosm and the 
Microcosm that everything enacted m Etermty is lepeated m the hfe of 
each mdividual The famous Smaragdine Tables of Hermes Tnsmegistus, 
which are the basis of all magic, begm ‘ It is the truest and most certam 
t.biTig of aU thmgs , that which is above is as that which is below, and 
that which is below is as that which is above, to accomplish the one thmg 
of all things most wonderful ’ According to Genesis, Man is made m 
the image of God In Blake’s day the Methodists had recently discovered 
that m the soul of man the life of Christ was re-enacted And to-day the 
scientists claim that man reflects in his body his complete biological 
history® 

So Blake was on firm ground when he beheved that each man repeats 
m immature the whole of spiritual history, past and to come The Fall 
appears m the very act of birth, which is a division Then for a while 
Man hves m the Earthly Paradise as a child , but the seeds of Error are m 
bun ‘ Man IS bom a Spectre or Satan ’ , * and sooner or later he falls 
from Innocence mto Experience, which is Death from Eternity From 
this he IS rescued by a Last Judgment — ^whether in a vision of mere Hope 
and Fear (as m The Gates of Paradise), or m a mystical levelation (as m the 
Inventions to Job), or not until death, depends upon the man himself 
Mystical revelation is the highest moment possible to the flesh Blake 
often describes it, but says httle more about it such as how necessary 
it IS, or how itnfay be mduced He must have realized what a rare thmg 
it IS However, he felt that the same thmg was mildly repeated m prayer 

1 V^swn of the Last Judgment ^ Qt I Cor xv 44 

® The theory of Correspondence was made famous by Swedenborg, though it had 
already existed for centuries The argument by analogy was always a good one among 
the alchemists and therr km See, for example, Agnppa’s Occult PHlosoffiy i xv ‘ How 
we must find out, and examme the Vertues of thmgs by way of Similitude ’ 

Blake’s idea of Last Judgments was thoroughly Swedenborgs ‘ The last judgment 
with every one is the commg of the Lord, both m a general and in a particular sense , 
thus the Lord’s advent mto the world was the last judgment , it will be the last judgment 
when he shall come agam to glory , it is the last judgment when he comes to each man 
mdmdually , and it is so also with every one when he dies {A C 900) 

^ Jerusalem, 52 
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and in art The three modes of conversing with Paradise are Poetry, 
Pamtmg, and Music , during the moment of mspiration, the artist is 
actually in Eden Thus Eternity obtains in the flesh ‘ What is Im- 
mortality but the thmgs relating to the Spirit, which Lives Eternally ^ 
What IS the Joy of Heaven but Improvement in thmgs of the Spirit ^ ^ 
^ A Poet, a Pamter, a Musician, an Architect , the man or woman who is 
not one of these is not a Christian ’ ^ ‘I know of no other Christiamty 
and of no other Gospel than the liberty of body & mmd to exercise the 
Divine Arts of the Imagination Imagmation, the real & eternal World 
of which this Vegetable Universe is but a famt shadow, & in which we 
shall live m our Eternal or Imagmative Bodies, when these Vegetable 
Mortal bodies are no more The Apostles knew of no other Gospel ’ ® 
Note that last sentence , for it gives us the interpretation of Blake’s 
phrase, ' the Practice of Art ’ Art is Imagination and Instinct m them 
widest application , therefore Blake could say that ^ Jesus and his 
Apostles and Disciples were all Artists,’ though Jesus, at least, never 
wrote a poem, pamted a picture, composed a song, or designed a buildmg 
He hved mtmtively Material works are the mere ‘ excess of delights ’ ^ 

Two other sentences wiH complete Blake’s conception of the hfe of 
salvation ‘ All life consists of these two throwmg oflE error and knaves 
from our company contmuaUy, and receiving truth and wise men mto our 
company contmuaUy ’ ^ ‘ The worship of God is Honouring his gifts 

in other men, each accordmg to his gemus, and lovmg the greatest men 
best those who envy or calummate great men hate God , for there is no 
other God ’ ^ 

God himseK cannot hold aloof from the man who leads such a life 
Between the two there is a constant flux and reflux ‘ God becomes as 
we are, that we may be as he is ’ ® Such is the highest Mystery, the 
never-endmg crucifixion of God , for aU descent is a sacrifice of himself, 
to brmg about the i correction of Man 

1 Jerusalem, 77 ® Laocoon plate 

® Jerusalem, 77 ^ The Marriage of Heaven and Hell 

® Vision of the Last Judgment ® There is No Natural Religion 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE COMPLETED SYMBOL 

He answered and said, Lo, I see foui men loose talking in the midst of the 
fibre, and they ha^^e no hurt and the form of the fourth is like the feon of CJod 

— Da/ltd ill 25 

In the years that followed the Lambeth booklets, Blake learned a bitter 
truth no one cared anythmg about his visions As an engraver, he had 
won a modest place in the world , as a human being, he could find a few 
friends of a fairly sympathetic sort , as an artist, he could command 
consideration upon occasion , as a poet, he heard some of his early lyrics 
still repeated , but as a visionary, as a revealer of fundamental truths, 
he was adjudged at best eccentric, and at worst crazy His closest 
companions undoubtedly read his books only out of politeness, and could 
make nothing of them Hayley, who had promised so well, was the 
stupidest of them all The world at large, moreovei seemed to be going to 
pieces mentally and moially, so nothing could be expected there But a 
New Age must come, an age when his books would be invaluable as wells of 
truth To this New Age, therefoie, Blake addressed Inmself His hfe 
work was henceforth to be for the Putuie To preserve his work he had 
to veil it with a biiUiant covermg of mystery Only the intelligent should 
be his audience , for them Blake elaborated his symbols, planned his 
fibaest designs, and composed his most wonderful poetry ‘ That which 
can be made explicit to the idiot is not woith my -fi'are,’ he wrote to the 
Rev Dr Trusler (Aug 23, 1799) , and he explained his purpose bettei to 
Thomas Butts (July 6, 1803) it was ‘ to speak to future generations by 
a subhme allegory ’ 

Just such an ‘ allegory ’ was The Four Zoas, m which he intended to 
combine aU that was best in the mmor Prophetic Books, to expand then 
various myths, and to add aU the Imks between them which he had 
previously omitted It was to be the complete account of the Fall and 
the Resurrection, and was to be read with a double meanmg as the 
history of the cosmos, and as the psychology of eveiy mdividual A third 
meamng, very obscure, and possibly not mtended, is that of Blake’s own life 

The elaborate erasures and the many rewritmgs in the manuscript 
evince the great care which he put into his epic This is yet another 
refutation of the theory, first advanced by those who washed to excuse 
their ovm tampermgs with his texts, that Blake was incapable of revismg 
his work How early he began The Four Zoos we cannot say , but it was 
surely after Ahama, since his fundamental conceptions had become much 
deepened Between 1795, then, and 1797, he began it and m the latter 
year he thought it completed sufldciently to begin a fair copy A few 
fragments of the earher copy with some notes for it remam But the new 
copy was unsatisfactory what had been Night the First became N\ght 
the Second , and even his second Night the First was revised and com- 

lo4 
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pressed Then he finished it, through N'lght the Seventh, and probably laid 
it aside, until the Felpham days There he wrote another N%qht the 
Seventh, and some time later finished the whole poem, probably at London, 
for he mcluded references to his quarrel with Hayley Then he got the 
idea that British names were as sacred and full of meamng as the Hebrew 
names which he had been usmg , so he gave ' The Man ’ the name of 
' Albion,’ and changed some of the names of places m Palestine to places 
in England He mserted in the margms new passages contammg refer- 
ences to Albion’s family and to the Seven Eyes of God — symbols which 
really belong to the period of Milton and Jerusalem Pmally, when he 
had begun work on these two last books of his, he abandoned The Four 
Zoos, which he had never mtended for the pubhc, leavmg it without that 
final revision which would have made it a finished woik 

His fundamental conceptions of the universe had developed enormously 
as we have already seen The greatest conception is, of course, that of the 
Four Zoas themselves Hitherto they had been independent gods, with 
no sense of interrelationship Tharmas had not appeared at afi , Luvah 
was hardly more than a name , Urthona was a vague huge figure m the 
background of all the confiicts Urizen alone had been clearly defined 
It is just possible to trace some hints of the Four in the earher works 
For instance, the two nvers of Paiadise mentioned m The French 
Bevolution (Ime 184 ) certamly imply the existence of the other two rivers , 
in one of the plates rejected from America, and m Europe (Imes 12 - 15 ) the 
whole theory is latent , also m Africa (Imes 10 - 24 ) But never till now 
had it been actually expressed 

The theory of Spectre and Emanation was also new , though it had 
been described much simplified in the lyric My Spectre Around Me 
Emtharmon and Ahama were already farmliar , but hitherto Vala had 
only appeared m her fallen form as ‘ The Shadowy Female,’ while Emon 
had been barely mdicated under the name Eno 

The idea of a fundamental, sleeping mdividuahty, now named 
^ Albion,’ was also new 

With these theories Blake had at last ordered his cosmos His epic 
was to be a complete chromcle of Etermty and Time He begins, as usual, 
in medias res with the State of Experience , describes the various conflicts 
of the Zoas, during which each successively announces himself as God , 
passes through the eatmg of the fruit m the Garden of Eden, the birth 
crucifixion, and resurrection of Jesus The poem comes to a chmax with 
the Last Judgment and the ultimate salvation, by reducing all gods to 
their proper servitude to man 

This simple outbne is divided mto mne Nights Night the First deals 
with the first confusion of the Fall , the separation of the Senses from the 
Earth Mother, and the birth and early life of the Poet and Inspiration 
Night the Second describes the triumph of Reason Night the Third 
narrates the castmg out of Pleasure and the further fall of the Body 
Night the Fourth, however, allows the fallen Body to triumph Night 
the Fifth follows with the mevitable birth of Revolt Night the Sixth 
describes Reason’s vam attempt to invade the realm of the Spirit Night 
the Seventh, ‘ the psychological seventh,’ begms the return toward Truth 
with the outbreak of Revolution and the Poet’s first perceptions of divine 
reahty Night the Eighth is concerned with the triumph of all errors m the 
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Crucifixion (the necessary preliminary for the MiUennmm) Night the 
Ninth ends the whole with the tnumphant destruction of Error, the 
welcoming of Man to his place in Eternity, the salvation of all the char- 
acters (except Satan, who is destroyed), the making of the Bread and 
Wme of Eternity, and the dawn of the ultimate Sabbath 

Such IS the skeleton of the poem, showing the simple unity of its 
essential structure Blake’s abundant imagination has so developed and 
enriched his scheme that many critics have been too puzzled to perceive 
its underl3n.ng order 

The openmg hnes of Night the First state the theme of the epic, 
identifying Los (the Poet) with Man, since Los is the highest part of Man, 
Blake calls upon his Muses to sing of 

His fall into Division & his Resurrection into Umty 
His fall into the Generation of Decay & Death & his 
Regeneration m the Resurrection from the dead 

Then the plot begms with the first signs of the Fall into Experience the 
Body IS losing its exultation m life, and is out of communication with the 
Earth Mother (Enion) Already the sense of Sin, of self-analysis, has 
crept in , and Tharmas (the Body) is divided by the sophistication of 
Ethics and becomes a Spectre, or Reasoning Force Enion, who also 
represents the Generative Instmct, tries to kill herself as a sacrifice to 
her lord, the Body , and the result is a further Fall Tharmas sinks 
mto the Sea of Time and Space, and his Spectre alone remains to accuse 
and torture Enion In the struggle of the Generative Instinct with the 
Bodily Reason, two children are born — ^the Poet and his Inspiration 
They scorn their mother (Enion, the Generative Instmct), though they 
still draw their life from her 

Meanwhile m Eternity, the Good Shep'^ord watches over these new 
developments, through the mediation of the Muses (Daughters of Beulah) 
Los and Enitharmon wander in the State of Innobence, but elements of 
mutual jealousy arise She sings ‘ a song of death ’ how Passion and 
Nature rose to the Bram of Man, and how Passion guided the horses of 
Instruction Los will not recogmze her song as one of true Inspiration , 
he smites her and blames her for trymg to debase — even kill — ^himself, 
with her visions of a Fall Man, he adimts, has fallen 

But we immortal m our own strength survive by stern debate 
Till we have drawn the Lamb of God into a mortal form 
And that he must be bom is certam for One must be All * 

And comprehend withm himself all things both small and great 
We therefore for whose sake all things aspire to be & hve 
Will so receive the Divme Image that among the Reprobate 
He may be devoted to Destruction from his mother’s womb 

(Such IS Blake’s usual punctuation ^) In spite of this hope the young Los 
IS a thorough matenalmt 

Tho’ m the Bram of Man we live, & in his circhng Nerves 
Tho’ this bright world of aU our joy is in the Human Brain 
Where IJrizen & all his Hosts hang their immortal lamps, 

Thou ne’er shalt leave this cold expanse where wat’ry Tharmas mourns 

Inspiration is shocked at her Poet’s attitude, and she mvokes Urizen 
(Reason) to contradict hnn Unzen promptly descends and announces 
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himself as God, but thinks it best to attempt an aUiance with Los to over- 
come Luvah (Passion) Los recogmzes that only one can be master, and 
spurns Unzen’s dissimulation , he even repents of his aflEront to Enitharmon 
They are reconciled, and their marriage song is the song of human warfare 
g.n<^ revolution Meanwhile Luvah and Vala remain forsaken, not seemg 
the Divme Vision who watches over them , and Emon laments the cruelty 
of the Struggle for Life throughout all Nature By this Blake means that 
the growmg Man is puzzled to place his Emotions m his umverse Eeason 
tnes to dommate them , but a higher mstmct protests 

Then Tvra,n (Albion) sinks mto the sleep from which he is never to be 
wholly wakened until the Last Judgment, and the Council of God appomts 
successively seven Deities to watch over him , but only the last oif these, 
Jesus, accomplishes his task The Daughters of Beulah brmg fresh news 
of disaster Durmg Albion’s sleep Urizen has tned another aJhance, 
this time with Luvah (Passion) Agam he was scornfully repulsed The 
warfare of Reason and Passion over the body of the Sleepmg Man follows, 
resultmg m the sudden fall of the whole theogony Even the Spint 
(Urthona), unconcerned with aU this strife and working at his anvd, is 
suddenly divided and sinks downward He sphts, of course, mto Los and 
Emthaimon , who sink mto the bodies of Tharmas and Emon, of whom 
they are bom This birth has already been descnbed , the Daughters of 
Beulah are reportmg news which the reader knows already 

N^ght the Second finds Albion upon his Couch of Death, strugghng 
agamst the deadly sleep which is mastermg him In his weakness he calls 
Unzen and gives him domimon, at the same time exhortmg him to mercy 
‘ Mighty was the draught of Voidness to draw Existence m,’ and 
Unzen, temfied, calls his bands to bmld the Material World as a barrier 
agamst Non-Existence Etermty is further divided and Albion groans, 
while Urizen’s forces joy m them task, ‘petntymg all the Human 
Imagmation mto rock and sand ’ 

Luvah (Passion) is cast mto the furnaces of Affliction, while Vala 
(Nature) feeds the &es round him, forgetting that she is his true consort 
At last he is entirely molten, and the flmd is cast mto the Void, where it 
>ifl.r(JftTia mto Matter Nets are hung everywhere, and many spirits are 
snared, becommg plants and animals The palace of Reason is built , 
n.Ti<J though Unzen makes a place in it for his Emanation, Pleasure 
(Ahama), he is distressed to find that already she has become a separate 
form Los and Emtharmon unsympathetically rej oice over these immense 
labours, and plot to divide Unzen and Ahama whoUy They even rejoice 
over the sorrows of Luvah and Vala, now qmte separate Meanwhile 
‘ the visible flows from the mvisible ’ by Divme permission, lest Man 
should fall mto Eternal Death 

Los and Emtharmon, it should be noted, are stfil m the State of 
Innocence 

For Los & Emtharmon walk’d forth on the dewy Earth, 

Gontractmg or expanding them aU flexible senses 
At will to murmur m the flowers small as the honey bee. 

At will to stretch across the heavens & step from star to star 
Or standmg on the Earth erect, or on the stormy waves 
Dnvmg the storms before them or dehghtmg m sunny beams 
While round their heads the Elemental Gods kept harmony 
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Nevertheless trouble is near , Inspiiation is not so enamoured of the Poet 
as he IS of her She accuses him of embracing Pleasuie (Ahania) m mistake 
for herself, and selfishly flies away Literally, Los cannot hve without 
her, and dies , yet at will she can levive him with a splendid chant He 
has profited by this expeiience, for he tiies to drive the Generative In- 
stmct (Enion) into Non-Entity, that Pleasuie (Ahama) may follow her 
A lament of Emon’s over the bitterness of the State of Experience reaches 
Ahama’s ears, who thenceforth nevei can rest 

In N^qht the Third, Ahania cairies her woes to Uiizen All the 
umverse is obedient to him , why should he then ‘ look upon Futurity, 
darkenmg present Joy ^ ’ Urizen foresees trouble a Boy is born of the 
Dark Ocean — Ore (the Kevolt of Youth) is using from the Sea of Time and 
Space — and this Boy some day wiU rule Uiizen Ahania tries to comfort 
Urizen by recommendmg trust in the Eternal One, and relates a vision 
how Man came to worship the Shadow of his own desiies, and how Passion 
(Luvah) descended and smote Man with disease , then how Luvah and 
Vala mvaded the Paradise of the human heart, shrinkmg mto material 
forms as they did so Urizen is horrified at this victory of Passion over 
Man , he blames Pleasure foi it , and casts hei from his palace The 
resulting confusion throughout the entiie Umveise is teirible, and from 
the tumult emerges the Human Form — ^Tharmas (the Body) materialized 
at last The Generative Instinct (Emon) meanwhile has become only a 
voice, pleadmg piteously for even so much existence Pleasure has 
followed Emon Ahama also wanders m the Void, nearly fallmg inta the 
Abyss of eternal sleep, which is death 

Night the Fourth, however, proves that the definite form which 
Tharmas has assumed brmgs with it a certam power He flings ‘ the aU- 
powerful Curse of an honest man ^ agamst Urizen and Luvah (a curse 
which has at least no immediate effect), and asks his son, Los, to lebuild 
a better Umverse Los mdignantly refuses the cpmmand, saymg that 
Urizen is the only god, while he himself has risen supeiioi to the Spirit 
(Urthona) from which he fell The Body, so treated, is at first wrathful, 
but then pitying , and as a lesson to Los, he suddenly removes his 
Inspiration (Emtharmon) Never befoie have they been so completely 
separated , and the usual effect of all such divisions results Los remains 
a Spectre Without Inspiration, nothmg but Poetic Logic remains , 
nevertheless the separation brmgs also the wisdom of Experience The 
Spectre remembers his fall from his original form, Urthona , while the 
Body remembers that the Spirit was once his protector Tharmas there- 
fore returns Emthaimon to Los, and announces himseK as the God of 
fallen Man, though he would rather be human Being God, however, he 
commands Los to rebuild the universe as Poetry Los’s work is to hmit 
Urizen to Time and Space by givmg him a materialized form The 
description of this bmldmg of U^rizen’s body is lepeated from The Booh of 
Urizen This task has its effect on Los he too becomes bounded 

Unzen’s forecast was correct , and Night the Fifth describes the birth 
of Revolt (Ore) His parents are Los and Emtharmon The Poet sees 
Eternal Death m this state, but Inspiration has full faith m her child 
The girdle of Jealousy grows to the Cham of Jealousy , and the Poet, 
fearful lest mere Revolt should beget children on Inspiration, bmds him 
with the cham But though Ore is suppressed, his unseen influence flies 
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abroad through the whole universe Eepentance ovei takes the parents , 
but too late , for the Cham has become not only part of Ore, but reaches 
mto the foundation of the world itself In the midst of their grief, 
Emtharmon (this time as Space) conceives another child — ^Vala, who is 
to be reborn as physical nature (the Shadowy Female) The N%gTit ends 
with a lament of XJrizen over his imprisonment Yet he has hopes , he 
foresees release m the birth of Ore , 

When thought is clos’d m caves, then love shall shew its roots m Deepest Hell 

In Night the Sixth, Urizen rises from his lamentations with a resolve to 
explore the material umverse At j&rst he meets his three daughters (who 
represent the logical division of Man mto Head, Heart, and Loins) , they 
recognize him immediately and shrink mto rocky forms He curses them, 
and Tharmas comes at the curse , but finds his once powerful waters 
^ froze to sohd,’ and over them Urizen moves undaunted Onward he 
moves, seemg everywhere ‘ the Eum’d Spirits once his Children & the 
Children of Luvah ’ There are vistas of torture , there are armies of 
lampant Female Wills , there are men sunk below the human form mto 
the forms of Tygers, Lions, Serpents, Worms, and nameless monsters 
None can answer his questions, for to them his voice is only inarticulate 
and threatenmg thunder 

Then he had time enough to repent of his rashly threaten’d curse 
He saw them curs’d beyond his Curse His soul melted with fear 

* He could not take their fetters ofi, for they grew from the soul 

Havmg passed the terrors of the South (his own realm), he comes to the 
East, which smee the faU of Luvah (Passion) has remamed a Void Into 
this he throws himself , but Eeason cannot chart the passions, and he 
would have fallen eternally had not the Ever-pitymg One created a bosom 
of Clay Here Urizen rests, and is reborn m the same form Meanwhile 
he has brought his Boots of Laws with him, ^ which he constantly regulates 
Yet nowhere can he find a place to stand everythmg vamshes beneath 
his touch , and even the directions m which he moves reverse themselves 
He decides, however, to orgamze that which he has already explored , the 
result lb the slimy web of Natural Eehgion, beneath which creation shrinks 
yet more 

Urizen now begms faUmg mto the West, the realm of the Body , yet 
soon we find him approachmg the Northern realm, and at the same tune 
hearmg ‘ distmcter & distmcter ’ the howls of Ore, who is chained m the 
South This IS a characteristic and mtentional confusion of Blake’s, 
who always feared that his symbols would be charted into dead maps 
Urizen falls mto the West, because his whole progress is a Fall mto Matter , 
he approaches the North, because his aim is to mvade the realm of the 
Spirit , he hears Ore nearer and nearer, because Eevolt is the nearest 
pomt to the Spirit which he can reach 

Soon he sees Urthona, now only a Spectre , and Tharmas also, who 
has taken refuge here The armies of Tune and Matter, however, oppose 
Unzen’s mvasion of Eternity and Infimty, and Eeason is forced to fall 
back to his Web of Eehgion 

There are two versions of Night the Seventh Both contmue the story 
of Night the Sixth, and could lead directly mto Night the Eight , but each 
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lacks some esseatial episode which is fomd m the other Blake m 
doubtedly mtended to blend the two, but he did not , so we must be 

satisfied with reading one after the other 4.1, i, , 

The first version begins with Unzen’s returnmg, strengthened by his 
Religion, to the attack on the reatos of the Spint Now not^g can 
withstand him He descends to observe the strange sight of Ore, the 
Youth, crucified m his cavern , and watching he composes the Book 
of Wa^ As he writes, the Tree of Mystery (symbolic of the Outward, 
Worldlv Church) springs up so densely that Reason himself is nearly 
snared m Its tangles He escapes, but is obliged to leave the Book of War 
in its keepmg Agam he observes Ore , and now that his code of War 
is complete, he ventures to address the tortured demon, demandmg what 

he IS 

Ore answer’d Curse thy hoary brows ' What dost thou m this deep « 

Thv Pity I condemn Scatter thy snows elsewhere 

I rage in the deep, for Lo, my feet & hands are nail’d to the bummg rock , 
Yet my fierce fires are better than thy snows Shudd nng thou sittest , 

Thou art not cham’d Why shouldst thou sit, cold, groyelhng demon of woe, 
In tortures of dire coldness * now a Lake of waters deep 
Sweeps over thee, freezmg to sohd , still thou sitst clos’d up 
In that transparent rock, as if m ]oy of thy biight prison. 

Till overburden’d with its own weight, drawn out thro immensity, 

With a oTflsk breakmg across, the hornble mass comes down 
Thundermg & hail & frozen iron, hail’d from the Element, 

Bends thy white ham Yet thou dost, fix’d, obdurate, brooding, sil 
Writmg thy books Anon a cloud fill’d with a waste of snows 

Covers thee , still obdurate, still resoly’d, & writing stiU, 

Though rocks roll o’er thee, tho’ floods pour, tho’ winds black as the bea 
Cut thee m gashes, tho’ the blood pours down around thy ankles 
Freezmg thy feet to the hard rock , Still thy pen obdurate 
Traces the wonders of Futurity m horrible fear of the future 
I rage furious m the deep , for lo, my feet & hands site nail’d 
To the hard rock, or thou shouldst feel my enmity & hate 
In aU. the diseases of man falhng upon thy grey accursed Front 


Unzen repbes that aU, even warfare, is to be learned of himself , and 
he summons his three daughters to feed Ore with the bread of Matenahstic 
Thought Then Unzen reads from his Book of Brass a passage on his 
false chanty, the hypocrisy of which maddens Ore At last Unzen is 
terrified , he recognizes m Ore his old enemy Passion (Luvah) His 
tnumph has a strange and homble result Ore himself begins to turn 
mto the serpent of Hypoensy , he is funous at the dictates of Reason, 
yet, bemg unable to break from his bonds, he cannot act otherwise 

Meanwhile Los laments over Emtharmon, who has become a Shadow 
(suppressed spmtual desire) while he is only a Spectre (poetic logic with 
out mtuition) They hardly know each other now, as they gather 
about the Tree to re-enact the Pall told m Genea%s They think that this 
Tree (outward Rehgion) wiU protect them forever from the storms of 
Eternity Emtharmon relates a vision how Albion m Beulah loved 
Vala (Nature) , how their child was Unzen, ‘ Pirst-bom of Generation ’ , 
and how Vala was divided mto an Enormity which was Luvah and Vala , 
and how thenceforth Man could never find 1 ^ way back to Beulah, though 
Unzen flourished there Then further she relates the wars of Luvah and 
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Unzen wlncli caused the universal Fall , and ends with a demand that 
the Poet pumsh Vala and subject her to Ore Los tells her the part of the 
story that she has forgotten how Urthona was divided mto their two 
forms, which were born of Emon , and he promises to subject Vala to Ore 

So they confer in the mtoxicatmg fumes of the Tree of Mystery, till at 
last Vala (Nature) is born of Emtharmon (Space) as the Shadowy Female 
This birth bursts open forever the gates of Emtharmon’s heart, which 
have been wilfully closed smee Night the First, but which can never be 
closed again Meanwhile the Spectre tries to overcome Los by false 
teachmgs, saymg that Los can never possess Emtharmon agam , but Los 
has already felt the interior world opemng , and instead of rejectmg the 
Spectre, he wishes to take both him and Emtharmon m his arms This 
would have been an ideal reversal of the previous Division, had not 
Emtharmon fled away to the Tree of Mystery StiU the umted Los and 
his Spectre ' wondermg, beheld the Centre open’d ’ , and at last they 
begm buildmg the City of Art, which is the re-creation of the Umverse 
in its ideal form 

At this moment Emtharmon returns from the Tree, saymg that she 
has eaten of its frmt, and that her eyes have been opened to her sms 
She knows she is damned by them , but she has more faith m Los if he 
wiU also eat of the frmt, and gam thereby knowledge of Good and Evil, 
he may be able to show her some hope of Eternity, and rescue her from 
her fate Los also eats, and is given over to eternal despan, for this is 
the inevitable result of acceptmg the false doctrme of the division of Life 
mto Good and Evil 

The Spectre weeps and blames himself , but he finds salvation for such 
as he m the obtaimng of ideals (' counterpaits ’) 

But I have thee, my coimterpart miraculous ^ 

These Spectres have no counterparts, therefore they ravin 
Without the food of hfe Let us create them coun[terparts]. 

For without a created body the Spectre is Eternal Death 

Then withm the broken heart of Emtharmon, Los beholds the descent of 
the Lamb of God Repentant and forgivmg, Los tries to aUay her terror 
He begs for a httle sympathy Emtharmon sees the Lamb mdeed, but 
IS too morbidly convinced of the reality of her sms to bebeve that she 
can be forgiven Undiscouraged, Los has found a scheme whereby they 
can make some measure of atonement this is the creation of Art He 
describes such works as — 

Embodied Semblances in which the Dead 
May hve m our palaces & m our gardens of labour 

Emtharmon readily agrees to give him all possible Inspiration, those 
" piteous forms that vanish agam ’ m her bosom , Los is to perpetuate 
these as ransoms for their souls Thus is the work of Art begun It 
develops , and aH the enemies of Los break their ranks, to come as 
children mto his power 

Startled was Los He found his enemy Unzen now 
In his hands He wonder’d that he felt love & not hate 
TTia whole soul loved hiTn He beheld him an infant 
Lovely, breath’d from Emtharmon He trembled within himself 
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So the fixst version of NigU the Seventh ends The second version, 
far from eontmmng the first, returns to the triumph of Urizen through hs 
Rehgion He institutes the ciuelties of orgamzed civilization, and builds 
the temple of Chastity where the phallos is woishipped Los and Tharmas, 
Poet and Body, war against him Emtharmon in tenor cries for hght 
Then Ore, the long-threatened Revolt of Youth, breaks loose at last 
His destined bnde stands before hun, the Shadowy Eemale, who is Nature 
m her form of Matter , Ore lends his fetters and embraces her — ^War 
enters the Matenal World The battle is terrible all the forces of Reason 
leave the works of peace for the works of war Tharmas and Vala meet, 
bewaihng their state , and the Body blames Nature for the calamities 
Redemption through faith is promised , though meanwhile the chmax 
of the Pali comes — Satan himseH appears 

N'tght the Eighth is the culmination of aU the enois which have been 
gathermg force m the precedmg books This culmmation is essential 
m the scheme of salvation , the errois must be completely embodied 
before they can be recogmzed and dealt with Not until then can Man 
be saved, and return to his original condition m Etermty But when Los 
and Emtharmon began to see clearly m Nvght the Seventh, the nadir was 
already passed 

Now Man begins to awake at last, while Los and Emtharmon find 
their Saviour m their hearts Now they see the phght of the Spectres 
who wander bodiless and despairing through the Universe Emtharmon 
weaves for them human bodies, for they have fallen so low that the 
acqmrmg of the mortal form is an ascent, a transition towards immortahty 
In the precedmg Nighi (vii 413) Jesus descended mto the world 
He now stands before Urizen, who is terrified to see Passion m two forms— 
as Jesus and Ore (Peace and War) He gives the signal for battle , and 
agam is terrified when the Hermaphrodite of Contradiction, which is 
Doubt, appears m the tumult The voice of Mattey (the Shadowy Eemale) 
nses m protest , and suddenly Reason beholds that the whole basis of 
his philosophy is Matter And the entire fabric of his Religion falls, 
snarmg him m its folds 

Meanwhile Emtharmon has woven an ideal woman — Jerusalem, or 
Liberty Agam the Nativity takes place (from which we may assume 
that the preceding account was to have been deleted) , the Eorgiveness 
of Sms IS bom of Freedom The sons of Eden sing a triumphant chant 
descnbmg the Incarnation and Satan’s attempt to convict the Flesh of sm 
In spite of this, the warfare m the realms below eontmues to rage, 
and from the Hermaphrodite of Doubt is born Satan, who is Error and 
Accusation (The birth of Satan is stiH another event already described 
in Night the SeveMh ) The Lamb confronts his enemy , is taken , and is 
judged by the Sons of Albion In the court appears agamst him Rahab, 
the perfected form of the Worldly Rehgion Jesus is condemned and 
cruojJfied on the Tree of Mystery , Jerusalem flees, appeahng in vam to 
Reason , and Los preserves the dead body, laymg it m a speulchre 
Yet death is the triumph of the Lamb When his earthly part is 
removed, his Divimty is disclosed Wi thin his revealed Heart all his 
enemies are discovered Even Rahab is there 

Inspired by this revelation, Los tnes to convert Rahab He recites the 
hst of his progeny, teUs of the quarrel between Pity (Palamabron) and 
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Error (Satan), and describes the successive deities worshipped by Man On 
these grounds he condemns Eahab , and she indignantly turns to Reason 
But Urizen has already been caught in his Net of the Outward Rehgion 
At Rahab’s arrival he sinks below even a semblance of humanity, and m 
spite of all his regret becomes a ravening dragon Ore triumphs in the 
downfall of his enemy , while the other two Zoas, Tharmas and Urthona, 
vegetate and stonify in a farther Fall Yet they lend all their diminished 
strength to the Poet, in fear of Ore and Unzen 

The N%g'ht ends with two chants the first a lament of Pleasure 
(Ahania) at the condition of Fallen Man , the second the response of 
Enion, who has seen the descended Lamb, and now knows that Man is all 
N%glit the Ninth has for sub-title The Last Judgment Jesus appears to 
Los and Emtharmon, separating their spirit from the body This is 
Death, which they interpret as Annihilation In his agony Los destroys 
the material sun and moon At once the fires of Etermty descend to 
consume the world of Matter, and a trumpet summons aU to Judgment 
The souls start forth m terrible confusion The oppressed on earth 
now smite their oppressors, until aU earthly tyrannies are destroyed 
Albion laments over the universal misery, and calls upon Unzen to restore 
order But Urizen m his bestial form cannot answer Albion, who in 
wrath threatens to cast him out forever Urizen weeps, and at last 
renounces his control over the other Zoas and the Future Immediately 
he sprmgs upward into Eternity m his origmal form as a glorious youth 
Ahasua follows him, but she cannot exist as yet — ^this is not the time for 
Pleasure Urizen confesses his errors of the past 

Now the Universe explodes, its shell of Matter bemg unable any longer 
to restram the expansion of Etermty, which has always lam dormant m 
its Centre AH souls are exposed to each other Those who died un- 
avenged now take their vengeance , those who were cruel on earth see 
m each of their victims the crucified Saviour The Throne appears m 
heaven, surrounded by the Four and Twenty Elders and by the Four 
Zoas Man and Urizen arise together to meet the Lord, but the flames 
repulse them , there is work yet to be done 

In SIX days heaven and earth had been created, according to Genesis^ 
and on the seventh day the Lord rested In six days, therefore, that 
work IS to be reversed, before the Sabbath of the Millennium can arise 
These six days are spent in a final Harvest and Vmtage of the world, to 
make the Bread and Wine of Eternity Urizen threshes the corn winch 
Urthona bakes mto the Bread of Philosophy, while Luvah presses the 
grapes into the Wme of Ecstasy , and aU the chaff and refuse is cast mto 
Non-Entity This lovely festival in the spiritual world is the reality of 
what on earth seems to be the final catastrophes of the Apocalypse 
Durmg this time Ore burns himself out , Ahama and Emon rise to their 
former glory , Luvah and Vala regam their origmal State of Innocence , 
while Los takes on his origmal form, Urthona The terrific vision ends 
m a splendid peace 

How IS it we have walk’d thro’ Fire & yet are not consum’d « 

How IS it that all things are chang’d even as in ancient time ^ 

The Sun anses from his dewy bed & the fresh airs 
Play m his smiling beams, giving the seeds of hfe to grow, 

And the fresh Earth beams forth ten thousand thousand sprmgs of hfe 
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Urtlioiia IS arisen in his strength, no longer now 

Divided from Enitharmon, no longer the Spectre Los 

'V^ere is the Spectre of Prophecy ^ Where is the delusive phantom « 

Departed, & Urthona issues from the ruinous Walls 

In all his ancient strength to form the golden armour of science 

For intellectual War— the War of swords departed now — 

The Dark Eehgions are departed— & sweet science reigns 

One is tempted to apologize for the faults of The Foui Zoas, but it is 
hardly necessary, and even a little absurd Obvious as they are, its 
merits are more obvious The epic of couise is not finished Blake never 
gave it the final rereadmg durmg which a mere stroke of the pen here 
and there would have prevented many repetitions ^ But none the less, 
The Four Zoas has one of the greatest plans m all literature, and Blake 
bid fair to fulfil his plan His execution followed hai d after his conception 
In spite of obscure transition passages, page after page of glorious rhapsody 
and dramatic opposition thrills us Flame-bound Ore’s defiance of the 
complacent Urizen not only carries the Promethean overtones, but awakes 
a strong sympathy for all the oppressed As symbohzmg the struggles of 
the Poet with his Ideal, Los’s struggles with Enitharmon are inteiesting , 
as the human description of a young married couple, they are stirrmg 

But most stirring of aU are the great choruses sustained lamentations, 
bitter with aU the knowledge of expeiienco , flaming ecstasies, now 
including the tenderness and simplicity of the 8o7igs of Innocence and 
Thel, now rising with a spiritual fierceness into the supersensual itself 
Such are the Marriage Song of Los and Enithaimon, and the lament of 
Enron from Night the F%}st , Emtharmon’s chant over the dead Los, 
and Emon’s description of Experience from Night the Second , the ecstasy 
of Ore, and the woes of Urizen from Night the Fifth , such are Ore’s answer 
to Urizen, the selection from the Book of Brass, Los’s lament over 
Emtharmon, the battle round Vala, and her wanderings from Night the 
Seventh , Enion’s revelation from Night the Eighth , while practically 
aU of Night the Ninth chaUenges comparison with anythmg else of its 
kmd 

But of course The Fow Zoas is in part ^ obscure ’ AU critics, with some 
justice, have lamented the mcoheience of the plot and the confusion among 
the characters themselves Nevertheless, these difficulties were at least 
partly deliberate, bemg due to Blake’s fear of producing nothmg but a 
formal ' Allegory ’ And AUegory is very different indeed from Vision 
His prose on The Last Judgment begms with just such a warnmg ' The 
Last Judgment is not Fable, or AUegory, but Vision Fable, or AUegory, 
are [s^c] a totally distmct & mferior kind of Poetry Vision, or imagina 
tion, IS a Representation of what Eternally Exists, ReaUy and Unchange- 
ably Fable, or AUegory, is Formed by the Daughters of Memory 
Imagmation is Surrounded by the daughters of Inspiration, who, in the 
aggregate, are caUed Jerusalem Allegories are things that relate to 

1 For example, the tale of XJrthona’s faU into Los and Emtharmon, who are then 
bom of Tharmas and Emon, is told twice (i 491 seq , and vii 282 seq ) , Golgonooza is 
twice bmlt (v 76 and vii 376) , Satan is twice revealed (vii 789 and viii 247) , Los 
and Emtharmon twice find the Saviour in their hearts (vii 411 and viii 20) Urizen 
sees the Saviour (viu 58) , yet the Nativity does not take place until later (viu 256) , 
after which Jesus again confronts Urizen Satan (viii 263) And twice Los lays the dead 
Obnst p. the sepulchre (vm 332 and 579) The majority of these repetitions occur in the 
S&o&nth and Eighth Nights, which are the least revised 
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the Moral Virtues Moral Virtues do not Exist they are AUegoiies and 
Dissimulations ’ 

Let those who still cannot accept Blake’s theory compare his work 
with the work of others who have tried to do the same thmg Let them 
compare his tumultuous cosmos with the courtly pageant of The Faene 
Queene Blake’s energetic, if inhuman, characters with Spenser’s stilted, 
though beautifully clad, personifications Spenser may often be more 
char min g, but is his picture of life tiuer ^ Or, for a still closer parallel, 
let them turn to the ancient Hindu diama, the Prahodha Chandrodaya, 
which was not translated until 1811 As can be seen from the foUowmg 
quotation, the theme is the same the Pall and Resurrection of Man 
^ Thus the Lord, havmg fallen into the sleep of Maya, forgot his own 
nature, pursued the operations of mmd, and beheld many kmds of dreams , 
such as, I am born, this is my father, my mother, my family, wife, tribe , 
these are my children, friends, enemies, goods, strength, science, relations, 
and brothers ’ The solution is also somewhat the same ‘ Intellect wiU 
rise when the goddess Revelation, who is offended and jealous on account 
of our long separation, is united to me, explams Reason Even most of 
the action is the same one Act describes the struggle of Passion with 
Reason , another describes the union of Passion and Delusion (Vala) , and 
the last tells of the triumph of Man, who is identified with the Eternal 
God And yet how stiff, how limited the whole drama is, when compared 
with Blake’s ’ How unmterestmg these walkmg names ’ 

The hterary influences upon The Four Zoas are few and obvious 
The Bible, of course, has always been a common source-book for mspira- 
tion, and Blake helped himself largely to its symbols, its ideas, and at 
times to its poetry Such is the usage of all mystics, who intend their 
Biblical phrases to be cross-references and even mterpretations of the 
sacred text In The Four Zoas some passages, notably the great lament 
upon Experience, are almost in the Bibhcal style N%ght the N%nth^ being 
an Apocalypse, could not have been written without some references to 
RevelaUov , and we find several of St John’s paragraphs expanded mto 
magnificent pages But Blake was not dommated by St John , mdeed, 
he only accepted those portions which he could make wholly his own, 
and the balance between orthodoxy and origmahty is admirably 
sustamed 

The second influence, as might be expected, was that of Milton 
Nowhere does Blake show more indebtedness to his ideal poet Indeed, 
he used Parad%se Lost almost as freely, and m qmte the same way, as 
he had used the Bible, and while we l^d practically no cross-references, 
we can easily trace Miltonic mcidents m their Blakean dress The 
struggle of Satan towards Heaven suggested Unzen’s journey to the 
realms of Urthona , the diabohc artillery reappears , and other less 
obvious parallels can be discovered ^ 

Plato had long smce been thoroughly assimilated mto Blake’s sym- 
bohc system The Booh of TJrizen is steeped m the T%maeus, as we have 
seen , and naturally The Four Zoas did not escape A few new figures 
and philosophio conceptions, such as the sowmg of the human seed, the 
chams of stars, and the Chariot of Day, are Platonic m ongm But for 

^ See Denis Saurat’s Blake and MiUon (Bordeaux, 1920) and R D Havens’s The 
Influence of Milton on English Poetry (Cambridge, 1922, pp 217-228) 
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the most part, Plato, with Bohme and Swedenborg, affected Blake’s 
theories, rather than his poetical style 

The influence of Plato, however, was veiy deep , less fundamental, 
but more direct, was the influence of Paracelsus Indeed, his Philosophy 
Addressed to the Athenians may have helped the solution of Blake’s system 
of the Zoas This work is so curious and so Blakean, that a brief analysis 
will not be out of place here 

Paracelsus is concerned with Cieation and Redemption ‘ Tke 
principle, mother, and begetter of aU generation was Separation ’ (i 8) i 
The first tbmg separated from God was the Mysterium Magnum (the First 
Matter), which was unhke everything, and which contained ever3dhmg m 
a latent form The emanation fiom the Mysteiium Magnum was four 
fold that of the Elements, which Paracelsus carefully distmgmshes from 
their offsprmg, the physical, visible elements (i 11, 17, etc ) The four 
occult Elements are simply Blake’s Zoas, with shght differences m tbe 
symbols Blake himself identifies the fallen Zoas with the physical 
elements later {Jerusalem, 36 31-32) 

From the physical elements, their mhabitants are created , these m 
turn propagate and overspread the world But at the Last Judgment, 
‘ all thmgs are reduced to their supreme pimciple, and that only remams 
which existed before the Mysterium Magnum, and is eternal ’ (i 21) 
Creation will vamsh to nothing , illusion is to be destroyed, leaving 
Truth, as a fire burns itself away, leaving a jewel This is desirable, 
as it IS the tiiumph of the eternal The Mysteiium Magnum itself, which 
is, as it were, a smoke produced by a ceitain torment (iii 3), will disappear, 
leaving all pure spuit Such eternity exists in eveiything, no matter how 
‘ frail or faLng ’ ‘ That philosophy, then, is foolish and vam which leads 

us to assign aU happmess and etermty to our element alone, that is, the 
earth And that is a fool’s maxim which boasts that we are the noblest 
of creatures There are many worlds and we are;, not the only bemgs m 
our own world We are not the only beings made , there are many 
more whom we do not know We ought to conclude, then, that not one 
simple single body but many bodies were meluded m the Mystenum 
Magnum, though there existed m general only the eternal and the mortal 
But m how many forms and species the elements produced all thmgs 
cannot fuUy be told But let all doubt be removed that etermty belongs 
to aU these It is opposed to aU true philosophy to say that flowers 
lack their own etermty They may perish and (he here , but they wiU 
reappear m the restitution of aU thmgs Nothmg has been created out 
of the Mystenum Magnum which wiS not inhabit a form beyond the 
aether ’ 

Thus perfection is to be reattamed m precisely the Blakean manner 
WiU another Creation then take place * Paracelsus, with Blake, admits 
the possibihty ‘ After the passmg away of the present creation, a new 
Mysterium Magnum may supervene ’ (u 12) 

Paracelsus then (hscusses the nature of Deity There is, of comse, 
only one Supreme God , but Creation itself, which is a futile and often 
evil illusion, is the proof that ‘ there is some difference of gods ’ ‘ Smce 
created thmgs are ^vided mto eternal and mortal, the reason of this is 
that there existed another creator of mysteries, who was not the supreme 

1 'Ehe quotations are taken from A E Waite’s trandation of Paracjelsua (London, 1894) 
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of the most powerful ’ (ii 1) This is evidently Unzen But there are 
others as well, such as the stars, fate, and evJ. impulses, over whom both 
God and Man should rank ^ We are creatures who do not receive what 
IS good and perfect from our masters, but we are chiefly built up by the 
mortal gods, who m the Mysterium Magnum had mdeed some power, but 
nevertheless were placed by the Eternal for judgment, both to themselves 
and to us ’ What these gods are, Paracelsus does not say , but his 
immediate passmg to a discussion of the four ‘ Elements,’ which rule the 
fourfold umverse, and which are ' really neither more nor less than souls,’ 
IS significant 

In the Philosophy Addressed to the Athenians may also be found the 
image of the Last Judgment as a final harvest (i 10) , the theory of Air 
as the ^ Astral Plane ’ , besides such Blakean sentences as ' Nothing 
exists without friendship and enmity ’ ^ 

In The Interpretation of the Stars by Paracelsus, we even fluid an 
astrological passage which must have been the origm of Blake’s doctrme 
of the Seven Eyes of God With Blake, ‘ stars ’ and ' eyes ’ were parallel 
symbols 

Another book which Blake read with delight about this time was the 
Bhagvat-Geeta, translated by Wilkms m 1785 Blake not only pamted a 
picture of Wilkms m the act of translation, but took one of the names in 
the book for his fourth Zoa, Tharmas, who tiU then had been nameless 
The use of several phrases from Henry More’s Divine Dialogues 
(London, 1668) indicates where Blake had been browsmg Perhaps Dr 
More’s discussion of the symbolism of the four ' Livmg (features ’ m his 
Fifth Dialogue stimulated the production of Blake’s epic If Blake turned 
to Dr More’s Philosophic Poems, he found plenty of sympathetic material 
there descendmg souls, ' centres,’ pre-existence, veils, caves, ideas and 
mirrors, spiritual causes, and all the rest of the Platomc paraphernaha , 
but while it IS possibly to trace several parallels m thought and symbol, 
there seem to be no passages that prove definitely that Blake ever really 
read these dreary stretches of spenserians 

Such hterary influences have been emphasized m this chapter, not 
because Blake boirowed much, but because he assimilated everythmg so 
well that it became entirely his own The Four Zoos is a completely 
ongmal work Unrevised though it be, it is the first and greatest com- 
plete expression of his vision of the universe 

10 , cf the extra textual sentence in The Four Zoos, p 436, quoted m the descrip- 
tion of the Illustrations 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE MOMENT VERSUS PURITANISM 

And J, as we have o’sowheie declaicd any h ive been so happy as personally 
to understand Christian Annihilation, Extasy, Evolution, TransfoimatiOn, the 
Ejss of the Spouse, and Ingression into the Divine Shadow according to Mystical 
Theology, they have already had an handsome Anticipation of Heaven, the 
World IS in a manner over, and the Earth m Ashes unto them 

— Sm Thom 48 Brownt Christian Morals 

With The Four Zoos Blake kad completed simultaneously the huge 
outhnes of his philosophy and his symbolic system Now he was able to 
play variations upon them, and concentrate on this or that particular 
phase of Etermty 

While workmg over the last Nights of his epic, he was passing through 
a senes of disagreeable events, outwardly trivial enough, yet which were 
to be the startmg-pomt of his next epic, Milton Through Elaxman he 
had found at last a patron who promised to be ideal generous, influential, 
and mtelhgent This patron was WiUiam Hayley, then one of the well 
known poets of the day, popular enough to have been offered the Laureate 
ship, and correct enough to have refused it , now forgotten almost entirely, 
except for this coimng quarrel 

Hayley had been the fnend of Gibbon, Cowper, and Romney , and 
had wntten important Memoirs on the last two He had won (as it seemed) 
a permanent place m English hterature with hisw Triumphs of Temper, 
which was gomg through an unbelievable number of editions We must 
not fafl mto the common error of judgmg him by his effect on Blake We 
must see him as he appeared to his contemporaries talented, good- 
hearted, easy-gomg, and able to carry off the few eccentricities allowable 
to every Great Man He dommated the Blue-Stockmg cotene of Miss 
Seward, ‘ the Swan of Lichfield ’ He was cultivated by the neighbourmg 
nobflity He was fond of books, dabbled m all arts and languages, turned 
out verses on aU occasions, and every day rode a dangerous cavahy horse 
He was broad-mmded enough to absent himself from church (he admired 
Voltaire and Rousseau ') , but nevertheless saved his reputation by having 
m his own home the customary services, for which he wrote the h3nnns 
But there was somethmg unbalanced about the man that withholds our 
final sympathy from him He never could get closely at gnps with life 
His verses are pitifully inhuman , they reflect only too clearly his sub 
stitution of sentunentahty for reahty His most smcere feehngs are 
hopelessly lost m this mental fog Even his verses on his dead son are 
pathetic because they are not pathetic at all He wanted to be kind to 
everybody , but his preconceived notions of sympathy, and an amazing 
mteUectual bhndness, turned his emotion mto a warm gush of nothmg 
He was a strange man mdeed to be associated with Blake 

Hayley’s generosity is as appropriate an expression of the man as we 

16S 
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can find He had been so generous in his early life that his lU-judged 
chanties (aggravated by lavish expenditures of other sorts) had matenally 
reduced his circumstances To economize, he gave up his old home at 
Eartham and moved to his marme villa with the Gothic turret at Felpham 
His wife had died in 1797, after nearly thirty years of marned hie , and 
in 1800 his only son, the talented and illegitimate Thomas Alphonso, also 
died Blake sent the lonely father a letter of condolence, with a pencil- 
sketch of the boy For several months ‘ the Hermit ’ hved alone at 
Felpham, mdulgmg his sorrow with midnight epitaphs and mornmg 
sonnets , then Blake’s situation moved him, and he sent for the poet 
This was Hayley’s most pertment generosity , none has proved more 
disastrous to him » He did his best for Blake , and it has been turned to 
a weapon agamst him He meant so well, yet succeeded so lU, that life 
at Felpham was an inferno for his friend We should not wonder that 
Blake renamed him ^ Satan ’ for Etermty 

It all began with Flaxman’s enthusiasm, which aroused Hayley’s ever- 
ready compassion for unrewarded merit He proposed that Blake join 
him at Felpham, where plenty of employment was to be found, not only m 
engravmg the plates for Hayley’s works, but m commissions from the 
neighbourmg nobihty as well Blake accepted with dehght a scheme 
which would take him from London to the sea, which would reheve him 
from the constant danger of poverty, and which would give hnn a poet for 
friend On September 16, 1800, he wrote Hayley ^ My wife is hke a 
flame of many colours of piecious jewels whenever she hears it named — 
My fingers emit sparks of fire with Expectation of my future Labour ’ ^ 
A day or two later he and his wife travelled aU day, shiftmg their ^ sixteen 
heavy boxes and portfohos full of prints ’ m and out of seven different 
chaises , till late at night they reached the tiny cottage which Blake had 
already hired for twenty pounds a year It had a garden, in which he 
was to see the Fairy, Funeral, and into which the virgm Ololon was to 
descend There were cornfields all about, through which Blake and 
Hayley were to ride,^ and beyond lay the sea, whose ever-shiftmg colours 
proved strangely fascinatmg to the man from town Everythmg seemed 
ideal for the production of the most splendid works The Sussex air was 
heavy with beauty , and the ecstasies, both artistic and mystical, which 
Blake experienced at once, are famous from his letters to Flaxman and 
Butts 

Hayley certainly acted well towards the artist and his wife He gave 
his new friend Thomas Alphonso’s own copy of the famous Tnumphs of 
Temper, and wrote m it a dedicatory poem to his ' gentle, visionary Blake, 
whose thoughts are fanciful and km&y mild ’ He took Blake to call on 
Lord Egremont of Petworth, Lord Bathurst of Lavant, and the whoUy 
sympathetic Mrs Poole He taught Blake Greek, through the medium 
of Cowper’s Homer He gave Blake a place to work m his own hbrary 
When Hayley’s eyes grew tired, as they often did, Blake was the 
amanuensis ® We find them actmg together m jomt chanties wntmg 

^ Keynes, p 68 

® * And Felpham Billy rode out every mom 

Horseback with Death [Blake] over the fields of corn ’ — MS Booh 
® This surely accounts for the mysterious manuscript of Geneaw, The Seven Days of 
the Created World, which is written, with corrections, m Blake’s handwriting, but m nothmg 
which remotely resembles his style 
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and decorating a broad-sheet ballad, Little Tom, for the Widow Spicer of 
Folkestone, or attending the death-bed of a viUagei, whose epitaph 
Hayley took occasion to improvise 

But Hayley had a scheme m his head, which soon became quite 
obvious His gentle Blake was known to be given to neglecting all work 
for the sake of amusing himseK with impossible poems and unmarketable 
pictures of his own This was unfair to himself, and extremely hard on 
his -wife All his fnends admitted it , Fuseliand Johnson, among others, 
had warned Blake many a time, and weie lew aided with Blake’s fullest 
resentment Hayley’s scheme was a practical one it was simply to give 
Blake so much lucrative woik to do that, wiUy niUy, he would soon find 
himself comfortably off 

So Blake’s labours began with the engiavmg of two plates for Hayley’s 
Essay on Scvlpture , then he was commissioned to pamt a frieze of poets’ 
heads from Homer to Hajley himself ‘ encircled wath coomg doves ’ for 
the ‘ Turret ’ hbrary , next he was obhged to learn miniature pamtmg 
under Hayley’s guidance that he nught be able to accept comimssions 
from the neighbourhood The Countess of Egremont kmdly ordered a 
Last Judgment, which she received, accompanied by some pathetically 
thankful verses , but Lady Bathurst (oi another) ordered a set of fire 
screens — ^which she never got 

Hayley was amazed at his success with Blake , on October 1, 1801, 
he wrote the Rev Dr Johnson (of whom Blake did a miniature) ‘ Warm- 
hearted, mdefatigable Blake works daily by my side on the intended 
decorations of our biography [the memoir of Cowper] Engiavmg, of 
all human works, appears to require the laigest portion of patience , and 
he happily possesses more of that mestimable vntue than I ever saw 
umted before to an imagination so hvely and prolific ’ So he contmued 
to give his patient Blake profitable work besides the engravmgs for the 
Lnfe of Cowper, there were engravmgs foi the neys^ illustrations m the 
twelfth edition of The Triumphs of Temper, and when those were fimshed 
Hayley wrote a Series of Ballads on moral ammals ‘ for the emolument of 
Mr Blake, the artist ’ ^ When Blake was tired of engiavmg, there were 
always mmiatures, or teachmg at some house oi other 

Unfortunate visionary > He found himself overwhelmed with obhga 
tions to Hayley , therefore he could not turn away the well-meant 
generosity He accepted patiently this great mass of work, which 
entirely prevented his own mspiration When he wanted to be pamtmg 
huge frescoes of the world of his imagmation, he was forced to what 
seemed the most detestable of all forms of Art ‘ copymg Nature,’ and 
that m the smallest possible form When he wanted to concentrate on 
his own epics, Hayley would translate Klopstock to him For a whole 
year Blake endured this , then we find his first murmur, a sort of whimsical 
self-condemnation, m a letter to his old fnend, Thomas Butts ‘I 
labour mcessantly I aocomphsh not one half of what I mtend, because 
my abstract folly humes me often away while I am at work, carrying me 
over mountams and valleys, which are not real, mto a land of abstraction 
where spectres of the dead wander This I endeavour to prevent , I, 
with my whole might, chain my feet to the world of duty and reality 

^ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Wm Hayley^ Esq , edited by John Johnson, LL D 
(London, 1823), vol ii p 37 
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But m vain ’ the faster I bind, the better is the ballast , for I, so far from 
bemg bound down, take the world with me in my flights, and often it 
seems lighter than a ball of wool rolled by the wmd ’ He admits that 
Hayley’s library is as yet unfimshed, and that Mr Butts’s own com- 
missions are neglected , for he is now engraving plates for the L%fe of 
Oowper, which is, he confesses, ‘ a work of magnitude ’ 

The progress of his disillusionment under the dreary round of the 
dreary work can be traced easily enough m his letters For three long 
years he endured, overcome by arguments which urged his wife’s welfare 
and his own ingratitude Hayley seems to have noticed nothmg , m 
the printed portions of his Diary we find no trace of suspicion He met 
any impatience with a slightly mcreased air of patronage, which stramed 
Blake’s outward courtesy to the utmost Only when alone could Blake 
vent his indignation and despair m bitter jottings which took the form of 
now famous epigrams 

He was the wise man under the fool’s rod , worse, he was the artist 
m the very real agony of restraint from production , and worst of all, he 
was committmg spiritual smcide, which was treachery to his God ‘ I 
too well remember the threats I heard ^ “ If you, who are organized by 
Divme Providence for spiritual communion, refuse, and bury your talent 
m the earth, even though you should want natural bread, sorrow and 
desperation pursue you through life, and after death shame and confusion 
of face to etermty Every one in eternity will leave you, aghast at the 
man who was crowned with glory and honour by his brethren, and 
betrayed their cause to their enemies You wiU be called the base Judas 
who betrayed his friend f ” ’ 

At last, any restramt of any sort became intolerable to his chafed 
nerves Letters to Butts and epigrams were not a sufficient rehef He 
finally astonished Hayley with accusations , Hayley wept and refused to 
believe that his good j^ntentions were responsible , Blake became furious , 
Hayley blamed Blake’s temper, mentioned ingratitude and malice, and 
finally lost his own temper An awful silence fell upon the two, and Mrs 
Blake took advantage of it to mtervene Blake cordd not be angry long , 
Hayley was not the man to nurse resentment agamst the temperament of 
an ‘ enthusiast ’ , so the two parted, it bemg agreed that, though Blake 
returned to London, they should remam friends 

Such IS Blake’s own account of the quarrel, as it is to be deciphered m 
Melton Furious as he was, he seems to have understood the exact 
situation, nor did he think his case so weak as to need colourmg m his own 
favour Just when this quarrel occurred we do not know, but it could 
not have been long before his triumphant letter to Butts dated April 25, 
1803 

' And now, my dear sir,’ he wrote, ' congratulate me on my return to 
London, with the full approbation of Mr Hayley and with promise But, 
alas ^ now I may say to you — ^what perhaps I should not dare to say to 
any one else that I can alone carry on my visionary studies m London 
unaimoyed, and that I may converse with my friends m etermty, see 
visions, dream dreams, and prophesy and speak parables unobserved and 
at hberty from the doubts of other mortals If a man is the enemy 
of my spiritual life while he pretends to be the fnend of my corporeal, he 
is a real enemy , but the man may be the friend of my spiritual life while 
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he seems the enemy of my coiporeal.i though not vice versa’ Then 
follows the first record we have of the MtUon 

Blake had been pondermg the whole situation, which some time before 
had begun to lesolve its pioblenis into a new poem Hayley was not 
an accident he was typical It was just such poetasteis as he who got 
the applause of the woild and prevented the real aitists from winning 
their due , and thus kept the world immeised in bad taste But what 
was the cause of the Hayley s * Had they always been in power « No 
there had been the days of Elizabeth, a time which would be the glory of 
England forever, a time of peace, of wealth spiritual and material, a tima 
of great poets What had happened since then * Blake saw the black 
cloud of Puntamsm spreading over Europe, rmnmg the cathedrals and 
abbeys, closmg the theatres, preaehmg the deadly duues of waning upon 
our neighbours It had blotted out the glones of the Renaissance, it had 
scorned and suppressed all beauty, had leduced rehgion to a system of 
ethics enforeed by law, had turned all but a very few into fools or 
hypoentes, and had dealt the old sprat of ‘ merry England ’ a blow from 
winch it had never recovered Outwardly, Puritanism had mvolved 
England m a senes of wars such as would have been impossible under the 
pacifistic pohey of Elizabeth , internally, it had brutalized the people with 
a cruel system of impossible ideals Chief among these were the con 
ceptions of absolute chastity for the unmamed, and perfect fidelity for 
the married And who was responsible for Puntamsm * The answer 
must have been unexpected even to Blake it was his beloved Milton J 

Eor though Milton ‘ was a true Poet, and of the Devil’s party,’ he 
was led astray by the mad logic of his times He had supported Cromwell’s 
schemes for makmg England moral by force of aimed law , he had cele 
brated Virtue and taught that Lust was Sm , and he had reduced his 
Deities to Abstractions Being the greatest man of his time, he was 
therefore its greatest smner , aU the more so, smee his permcious errors 
still were spreadmg 

These thoughts must have been arrangmg themselves into epical form 
when Blake wrote Butta (Nov 22, 1802) ‘ I have conquered and shall 

go on conquermg Nothing can withstand the fury of my course among 
the stars of God and m the abysses of the Accuser ’ The simple fact that 
he had seen the error of Puritanism clearly was in itself the divme com- 
mission to expose it By Apnl of the next year the first draft must 
have been fimshed ‘ But none can know the spratual acts of my three 
years’ slumber on the banks of ocean unless he has seen them m the sprat, 
or unless he should read my long poem descriptive of those acts , for I 
have m these years composed an immense number of verses on one grand 
theme, similar to Homer’s Iliad or Milton’s Paradise Lost the persons 
and machmery entirely new to the inhabitants of earth (some of the 
persons excepted) I have written this poem fiom immediate dictation, 
twelve or sometimes twenty or thirty hnes at a time, without premedita- 
tion, and even agamst my wiU The time it has taken m wntmg was 
thus rendered non-existent, and an immense poem exists which seems to 
be the labour of a long hfe, all produced without labour or study I 
mention this to show you the grand reason of my bemg brought down 

^ Cf ‘ Opposition IS True Friendship ’ {Marnage of Heaven and Hell) This proverb 
IS often deleted 
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here ’ In June what seemed a final version was completed, accordmg 
to a letter to Hayley ‘ Thus I hope that all our three years* trouble ends 
m good luck at last, and shall be forgot by my affections, and only re- 
membered by my understandmg , to be a memento m time to come, and 
to speak to future generations by a subhme allegory, which is now per- 
fectly completed mto a grand poem ^ I may praise it, since I dare not 
pretend to be any other than the secretary , the authors are m eternity 
I consider it as the grandest poem that this world contams Allegory 
addressed to the intellectual powers, while it is altogether hidden from the 
corporeal understandmg, is my defimtion of the most sublime poetry 
It IS also somewhat m the same manner defined by Plato This poem 
shall, by Divine assistance, be progressively prmted and ornamented with 
prmts, and given to the Public ’ 

' Secret Calumny & open Professions of Friendship are common enough 
all the world over, but have never been so good an occasion of Poetic 
Imagery When a Base Man means to be your Enemy, he always begms 
with being your Fiiend,* Blake jotted m the MS Booh It may fanly 
be asked ' Does this not apply more closely to Blake, who was callmg 
Hayley Satan ** m a work about to be published, and who, at the same 
time, was writmg affectionate letters to that same Satan ^ * The answer 
IS simple the person Hayley had long smce passed from Blake’s mmd 
as a character in his M%lton the individual and his acts had grown mto 
a symbol Blake was qmte smcere He even took pams to show his 
epic to Hayley, who understood not one word of the part he read ' at 
his own desire ’ and ‘ looked with sufficient contempt to enhance my 
opimon of it ’ Besides, why should the world ever connect ‘ Satan ’ 
with the respectable Hayley , how could it trace a tragedy m Etermty 
to some hot words of which it could not possibly know, long smce passed 
at Felpham and forgotten ^ ‘ Burn what I have peevishly written about 

any friend,’ he diiected Butts The disgmse seemed perfect, the epic 
justified 

Unfortunately, Butts did not burn the letter , and far from keepmg 
quiet about it, he warned James Blake of his brother’s latest quarrel 
James, probably worried about William’s finances, wrote to find out just 
what had happened , on January 30, 1803, William wrote back that it 
was all right he had plenty of money and work, and that he now could 
brmg out ‘ many very formidable works, which I have fimsh’d and ready ’ 
As for the quarrel, ' H is Jealous as Stothard was & will be no further 
My friend than he is compeU’d by circumstances The truth is As a Poet 
he IS frightened at me & as a Pamter his views & mme are opposite , he 
thinks to turn me mto a Portrait Pamter as he did Poor Ronmey, but this 
he nor all the devils m hell will never do I must own that seemg H 
like S envious (& that he is I am now certam) made me very xmeasy, 
but it IS over & I now defy the worst & fear not while I am true to myself 
which I will be This is the uneasiness I spoke of to Mr Butts but I did 
not tell him so plam & wish you to keep it a secret & to burn this letter 
because it speaks so plam ’ ^ 

^ Melton was not as yet * perfectly completed ’ Blake always revised, deleted, and 
added a great deal to first drafts The five ‘ extra pages ’ were added between 1808 and 
1818, wMe page 17 contains a reference to Scofield, the soldier who as yet had not 
attacked him 

® Keynes, p 449 
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But James Blake was as chary of bmnmg letters as Butts And there 
are plenty of other records of this part of the poet’s life We have his 
letters, we have his M8 Bool, and we have Hayley’s Diary The personal 
note crops out once too often in the poem and the identification has been 
made Therefore the warmng must he repeated ‘ Satan ’ is not prunanly 
Hayley , ‘ Satan ’ is rather Hayley’s attitude, his type, his philosophy 

As soon as he was settled at his new lodgmgs m South Moulton 
Street, London, Blake began the engraving of his new book, datmg the 
title-page 1804 He contmued to arrange, to add, and to decorate, until 
the work was finally ready for the public m 1808 The Public Addrm 
of that year contams the following passage ‘ The manner m which my 
Character both as an aitist & a Man may be seen particularly m a Sunday 
Paper cal’d the Exammer Publish’d in Beaufort Buildmgs We all know 
that Editors of Newspapers trouble then heads very httle about art & 
science & that they are always paid for wh[at] they put m on these un 
gracious subjects, & the manner m which I have rooted out this nest of 
Viliams wdl be seen m a Poem concermng my Three years’ Heioulean 
Labours at Felpham which I will soon Pubhsh ’ ^ Soon after, he issued 
three copies of Milton (watermarked 1808), two of them practically 
identical, and the third with some changes the addition of five pages 
the omission of one, a few rearrangements, and also one shght deletion 
These three copies are the only ones known to exist In 1818 he men 
tioned another copy, of fifty pages, puce 10 guineas, in the hst of books 
sent Dawson Turner , but this seems to have vanished Urania, or the 
Astrologer's Chronicle (1825) refers to yet another copy on which Blake 
was wo rking ‘ He has now by him a long poem nearly fimshed, which he 
a.-ffirma was recited to h im by the spirit of Milton ’ This can only have 
been a copy of the book, smee the poem itself had been completed many 
years before 

We now have seen how the Milton came mto Bemg, and with what 
problems it dealt Blake was agam askmg ‘ What is wrong with the 
world ® ’ but answermg this time with ideas drawn from personal expen 
ence The mystical element is stressed so much so that at times it is 
puzzlmg to distmgmsh between the hteral record of psychological fact 
and the poetic transmutation of mental struggles into a warfare of 
personified forces 

Booh the First begins with a descnption of the dead Milton, ‘ unhappy 
tho’ m heav’n ’ As Blake conceived him, Milton had been a man ongmaJly 
gifted with the Divme Imagination, but who became ‘ an Atheist, a mere 
pohtician busied about this world till m his old age he returned 
'back to God whom he had had m his childhood ’ * His errors were the 
errors of aU Puritanism He had worshipped Unzen-Jehovah, and not 
the Christ ‘ In Milton, the Father is Destmy, the Son a Ratio of the 
five Senses, and the Holy Ghost a Vacuum < ’ ® He opposed Reason and 

1 MS Bookf p 62 It IS evident that Blake attacked the editors of the Examiner 
simply as of the spmtual tnbe of Hayley, although on Aug 7, 1808, it had published an 
outrageous review of Blake’s edition of Blair’s Grave In the Milton there is no specific 
reference to the Examiner, but plate 43 contains some lines which apply very generally 
— ^Imes 8 9, ‘ That it no longer shall dare to mock with the aspersion of Madness Cast on 
the Inspired by the tame high fibusher of paltry Blots,’ refer to some artist or group of 
artists, and not to the Examiner’s accusation, which only appeared in the followmg year, 
Sept. 17 

* H C B , Jan 6, 1826 s Marriage of Heaven and Hell 
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Restraint to Impulse and Indulgence Comus resolves itself into the 
most passionate praise of Virtue His troubles with his wives and 
daughters, however, were the most serious , they proved that he had 
not understood, and therefore had cast out, the finer aspects of himself 
He had tried to differentiate between Love and Lust m Paradise Lost , 
makmg Lust the result of the Pall This is the explanation of Blake’s 
remark to Crabb Robinson (Dec 17, 1825) ' I saw MJton in imagination, 

and he told me to beware of being misled by Paradtse Lost In particular 
he wished me to show the falsehood of his doctime that the pleasures of 
sex arose from the fall ^ The fall could not produce any pleasure ’ 
Crabb Robinson continues ^ I answered, the faU produced a state of evil 
in which there was a mixture of good or pleasure And m that sense the 
fall may be said to produce the pleasuie But he rephed that the fall 
produced only generation and death And then he went off upon a 
ramblmg state of a union of sexes in man as in Ovid, an androgynous 
state, in which I could not follow him As he spoke of Milton’s appearing 
to him, I asked whether he resembled the prmts of him He answered, 
All ” Of what age did he appear to be ^ Vaiious ages — ^sometimes a 

very old man ” ’ 

Therefore Milton in Eternity could see that he had not attamed to 
Truth He had not ‘ made himself whole ’ by becommg at one with his 
wives and daughters These six, as his ' Si^Jold Emanation,’ personify 
his errors, which are stiU wandermg m the void To redeem them, 
Milton must sacrifice his ‘ Seffhood ’ (those personal prejudices which 
still surround the true Individuality or Humanity as the shell of the egg 
surrounds the bird), thus enablmg himself to expand until he absorb them 
mto himself In order to accomphsh this, he must leave heaven and 
descend agam mto ‘ Eternal Death ’ where his Emanation is lost 

He IS finally moved to action by the song of a Bard at the tables of 
Eternity This song jiictures the bondage of the great under the rule of 
Puritanism It begms briefly with the familiar story of the Pall of Albion 
and the Bmdmg of Urizen, then passes to the struggle of Satan and 
Palamabron 

This struggle is Blake’s version of the quarrel with Hayley Satan 
IS the respectable dilettante who wishes to usurp the place of the true 
artist He is the mild man who requires absolute obechence He is the 
would-be patron of Art, who perverts all Art that comes withm his reach 
He beheves himself to be a friend, but lacks the necessary understanding 
In short, he is every error, masqueradmg m the most dangerous form as 
its opposing truth, and thereby rules the world Under him is Palamabron, 
who may be taken to repiesent Blake, but who is, specifically. Pity as the 
artist His father Los enters the combat , and Rmtrah (Wrath) mflames 
now one side, now another At last Palamabron calls all to judgment 
upon the case , Satan wms the verdict , announces himself as God , and 
Puritamsm is triumphant 

This verdict is justified m Eternity, because ' if the Guilty should be 
condemn’d he must be an Eternal Death ’ But the question is not 
allowed to rest there , the nature of the various mspirations of the two 

^ In reoopying this passage (Feb 26, 1852) Crabb Robinson made a very serious 
error He omitted ‘ the pleasures ’ and simply wrote ‘ sexual mtercourse arose out of 
the Fall ’ — a doctnne expressly denied in Paradise Lost 
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men comes up Is Satan to be blamed because his Inspiration is false « 
She appears m court, takmg the blame on herself She is Leutha, who 
has already appeared m other books as the false (Puritanic) doctrine of 
love She confesses her enoi, and her opponent, Elymttna (Blake’s 
own doctrme of love), takes her m and tries to convert her 
Heie the song of the Baid ends 

Then there was great murmurmg in the Heavens of Albion 
Concemmg Generation & the Vegetative Power & concerning 
The Lamb the Saviour 

And Milton sees clearly that ‘ this teriible Song ’ is the lesult of his own 
unredeemed errors 

‘ What do I here before the Judgment * without my Emanation * 

With the daughters of memory & not with the daughters of inspiration * 

I in my Selfhood am that Satan I am that Evil One * 

He IS my Spectre ' in my obedience to loose him from my Hells, 

To plaim the Hells, my Bhumaces, I go to Eternal Death ’ 

The descent of MHton to the eaith is described -with a gieat imagmative 
force As he passes downwaid, his ‘ leal and immortal Self,’ guarded by 
the Seven Eyes of God, smks upon a couch of gold in Beulah, to sleep 
durmg bis absence , ‘ but to himself he seem’d a wanderer lost m dreary 
mght ’ He has now entered his Shadow, that lUusoiy vehicle which in its 
lowest form becomes the physical body , and as it passes among the 
Speoties he sees, one by one, the truths of the realms belo » He sees Man 
himself sunk into the sleep which only Judgment can bieak , he sees all 
the cruelties of the world of Matter , and he sees that his own sojourn there 
was 

To Annihilate the Self hood of Deceit & False Forgiveness 
In those three females whom his wives & those three whom his daughters 
Had represented and contam’d, that they might be resum’d 
By givmg up of Selfhood 

The vanous Zoas behold the descent m terror, fearmg all the energies 
and errors that may be unloosed by it for Milton is at heart a Revolu 
tionist Los and Unzen oppose his passage , while Ore (the revolt of 
Youth) strains hard to free himself Milton struggles long -with Reason 
(Unzen) mouldmg him mto a suitable philosophy, and Albion begins to 
awake Los is m complete despair until he recalls an old prophecy m 
Eden that Milton shoidd reascend fiom the Vale of Eelpham And, in 
fact, Milton has at last fallen until he has entered the Ijpdy of Blake 
For a long time Blake had taught that the world of the Imagmation was 
the only real world , and it easily follows that the thought of a dead 
person is commumcation with hun m Reahty ‘ Thirteen years ago I lost 
a brother,’ Blake once wrote in a letter of condolence, ‘ and with his spmt 
I converse daily and hourly m the spmt, and see him m my remembrance, 
m the regions of my imagmation I hear his advice, and even now wnte 
from his dictate ’ Blake’s commumon with Milton m this manner had 
been so prolonged and so mtense that Milton couldL easily be said to have 
entered mto Blake ‘ Milton lov’d me m childhood and shew’d me his 
face ’ was simply Blake’s way of saymg that he loved Milton Through- 
out Blake’s works, from the very &st poem m the Poetical SJceiches 
through The Four Zoas, we have found imagery, phraseology, revolutionary 
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fervour, metrical experiments, and even quotations, that were obviously 
derived from Blake’s great predecessor And now that Blake had come 
to the point of dealmg directly with Milton’s errois in order to correct 
them, it was qmte characteristic of him to say that Milton himself, m an 
attempt to revise his doctrmes, had entered Blake This statement was 
simply a symbol, not to be literally interpreted, of Milton’s influence upon 
Blake 

But Milton entermg my Foot, I saw m the nether 
Eegions of the Imagination also all men on Earth, 

And all in Heaven, saw in the nether regions of the Imagination, 

In Ulro beneath Beulah, the vast breach of Milton’s descent 
But I knew not that it was Milton, for man cannot know 
What passes in his members till periods of Space & Time 
Eeveal the secrets of Eternity for more extensive 
Than any other earthly thmgs, are Man’s earthly hneaments 
And all this Vegetable World appeared on my left Foot 
As a bright sandal form’d immortal of precious stones & gold 
I stooped down & bound it on to walk forward thro’ Etermty 

The Zoas now reahze " that it was Milton the Awakener ’ who had 
descended, and Los repents so far as to enter into Blake also This entry 
of the Poet into Blake symbohzes his Lambeth period of mspiration 

What time I bound my sandals 
On, to walk forward thro’ Etermty, Los descended to me 
And Los behind me stood a terrible flaming Sun ]ust close 
Behind my back I turned round in terror, and behold, 

Los stood m that fierce glowing fire & he also stoop’d down 
And bound my sandals on m Udan-Adan trembhng I stood 
Exceedingly with fear & terror, standing in the Vale 
Of Lambeth but he kissed me and wish’d me health 
And I became One Man with him arising m my strength 
’Twas too late neiw to recede Los had enter’d mto my soul 
Hjs terrors now possess’d me whole ’ I arose m fury & strength 

Los and Blake go together to the City of Art , but they are met at 
the gate by two of Los’s sons. Wrath and Pity (Rmtrah and Palamabron), 
who fear to admit Blake Seemg the triumph of misery upon the earth, 
they cannot conceive that good shall arise from the presence of such a 
one m the sacred city, especially since he contains the dangerous spint of 
Milton ‘ Milton’s Religion is the cause,’ they cry , and reveal the 
development of Matenahsm from his day, through Voltaire and Rousseau, 
through Swedenborg, even through Whitefield and Wesley, whose 
Methodism was reawakmg faith m the mward God, up to the horrors of 
the two Revolutions 

Los IS angry for a moment , then he begs them to be patient The 
period of six thousand years allotted to creation has nearly passed away , 
the justification for aU errors is about to be revealed Now that Milton 
IS reumted with Los m the bram of Blake, Milton can redeem himself and 
correct his doctrmes, as has been foretold 

I have embrac’d the fallmg Death, he is become one with me 
I recoUect an old Prophecy m Eden recorded m gold , and oft 
Sung to the harp That Mlton of the land of Albion 
Should up ascend forward from Felpham’s Vale & break the Cham 
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Of Jealousy from all its roots , be patient therefore, 0 my Sons 
But as to this Elected Form who is return’d again, 

He IS the Signal that the Last Vintage now approaches, 

Nor Vegetation may go on till all the Earth is reap’d 

In Blake’s case, mystical vision was always followed by the revelation 
of some Truth His entry into Golgonooza is mdicated by a sudden 
perception of all creation, which continues to the end of Booh the F%r$t 
This IS Poetic perception, of course, as opposed to Scientific analysis 
Sub specie aeternitahs, the Body ‘ in its inward form is a garden of dehght 
& a building of magnificence ’ , its functionmg is the harmony of a great 
orchestra , its warfare is the pressing of wine Blake beholds the descent 
of souls, and their merciful ensnarement in material forms, which gives 
them a purpose, a chance to ascend agam The mysteries of Time and 
Space aie fuUy disclosed He sees the Humanity behmd all nature , he 
sees the windows opened m the body , the redemption through Poetry 

In fact, a Last Judgment has arrived Mankind is to be finally 
classified Los gives his directions 

Under pretence to benevolence the Elect Subdu’d All 
From the Foundation of the World The Elect is one Class You 
Shall bind them sepaiate they cannot Believe in Eternal Life 
Except by Miracle & a New Birth The other two Classes 
The Eeprobate who never cease to Believe, and the Eedeem’d 
Who live in doubts & fears perpetually tormented by the Elect, 

These vou shall bmd in a twin-bundle for the Consummation 
But the Elect must be saved from fires of Eternal Death, 

To be formed into the Churches of Beulah that they destroy not the Earth 
For m every Nation & every Family the Three Classes are born 

Before this vision was levealed, events were unfolding in Eternity 
Ololon, who IS at once one and many, who is simultaneously ' a sweet 
River of milk & liqmd pearl ’ and ‘ a Virgin of twelve years,’ is especially 
smitten at the loss of Milton Though she does ilot know it, she is the 
Truth which he rejected she is the immortal counterpart of the erroneous 
(and hence mortal) ‘ Sixfold Emanation ’ Drawn by an uncomprehended 
impulse, she is moved to foUow him 

And Ololon said ‘ Let us descend also, and let us give 
Ourselves to death m XJlro among the Transgressors ^ 

Is Virtue a Punisher « 0 no ^ how is this wondrous thing « 

This World beneath, unseen before , this refuge from the wars 
Of Great Etermty ^ unnatural refuge ^ unknown by us till now 
Or are these the pangs of repentance ^ let us enter into them ’ 

The voice of Jesus answers her 

‘ Six Thousand Years are now 

Accomphsh’d m this World of Sorrow , Milton’s Angel knew 

The Universal Dictate and you also feel this Dictate 

And now you know this World of Sorrow, and feel Pity Obey 

The Dictate f Watch over this World, and wnth your brooding wings 

Renew it to Eternal Life Lo ^ I am with you alway 

But you cannot renew Milton he goes to Eternal Death ’ 

So she descends, and all Beulah laments over her Booh the Second opens 
with Blake s clearest description of the state of Beulah , and continues 

^ Or, the reprobate 
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with the celebrated lamentation, which on earth is perceived as the dawn- 
song of the lark and the early perfume of the flowers, particularly of the 
wild thyme 

Here we come to a very curious thmg Piactically all the action of the 
epic passes in one moment Throughout the whole poem Blake has been 
dropping hmts to this effect 

When Luvah’s bulls each morning drag the sulphur Sun out of the Deep 
Harness’d with starry harness, black & shining, kept by black slaves 
That work all night at the starry harness Strong and vigorous 
They drag the unwilling Orb at this time all the Family 
Of Eden heard the lamentation, and Providence began 

Every Time less than a pulsation of the artery 
Is equal in its period & value to Six Thousand Tears, 

For in this Period the Poet’s Work is Done , and all the Great 
Events of Time start forth & are conceiv’d in such a Period, 

Within a Moment, a Pulsation of the Artery 

There is a Moment in each Day that Satan cannot find. 

Nor can his Watch Fiends find it, but the Industrious find 
This Moment & it multiply, & when it once is found 
It renovates every Moment of the Day if rightly placed 
In this Moment Ololon descended 

During just such a moment, while Blake was walkmg at sxmrise m his 
garden, he was caught up into Golgonooza In one flash he beheld all 
the errors of Milton’s philosophy, with their solution , symbohzed as the 
meeting of that poet with Ololon We have seen elsewhere how the sight 
of agricultural implements fidled Blake with creative fervour , so now 
the song of a lark and the scent of the wild thyme in that stiU hour 
became charged with the secrets of the umverse At such a moment, 
vision and truth, Im^gmation and Logic, vibrate m swift alternation 
The contents of that moment required an epic as an adequate 
vehicle 

The rest of this poem is simply the counterbalancing of vision and 
truth The first vision was that of the descent of Los, followed by the 
poetic revelation of the world Then came the resolve of Ololon, followed 
by her questionmg of this world 

How are the Wars of man, which m Great Etermty 
Appear around m the External Spheres of Visionary life. 

Here render’d deadly within the Life & Intenor Vision ^ 

How are the Beasts & Birds & Fishes & Plants & Minerals 
Here fix’d into a frozen bulk subject to decay & death ^ 

Those Visions of Human Life & Shadows of Wisdom & Knowledge 
Are here frozen to unexpansive deadly destroymg terrors 
And War & Hunting, the Two Fountains of the Eiver of Life, 

Are become Fountains of bitter Death & of Corroding Hell 
Till Brotherhood is chang’d mto a Curse & a Flattery, 

By Differences between Ideas, that Ideas themselves (which are 
The Divme Members) may be slam m offerings for sm ’ 

Soon she finds Milton’s couch m Beulah, where his Immortal Self hes 
sleepmg, guarded by the Seven Eyes of God At once she falls on her 
knees, repentant and confessmg , and at once it is seen that her descent 
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Of Jealousy from all its roots , be patient therefore, 0 my Sons 
But as to this Elected Form who is return’d again, 

He is the Signal that the Last Vintage now approaches, 

Nor Vegetation may go on till all the Earth is reap’d 

In Blake’s case, mystical vision was always followed by the revelation 
of some Truth His entiy into Golgonooza is indicated by a sudden 
perception of aU creation, which continues to the end of Booh the F%Tst 
This is Poetic perception, of course, as opposed to Scientific analysis 
Sub specie aetermtahs^ the Body ' in its inward form is a garden of delight 
& a buildmg of magnificence ’ , its functionmg is the harmony of a great 
orchestra , its warfare is the pressing of wine Blake beholds the descent 
of souls, and their merciful ensnarement in material forms, which gives 
them a purpose, a chance to ascend agam The mysteries of Time and 
Space are fully disclosed He sees the Humanity behmd all nature , he 
sees the wmdows opened m the body , the redemption through Poetry 

In fact, a Last Judgment has arrived Mankind is to be finally 
classified Los gives his directions 

Under pretence to benevolence the Elect Subdu’d All 
From the Foundation of the World The Elect is one Class You 
Shall bind them sepaiate they cannot Beheve in Eternal Life 
Except by Miracle & a New Birth The other two Classes 
The Eeprobate who never cease to Beheve, and the Redeem’d 
Who live m doubts & fears perpetually tormented by the Elect, 

These you shall bind in a twin-bundle for the Consummation 
But the Elect must be saved from fires of Eternal Death, 

To be formed into the Churches of Beulah that they destroy not the Eaith 
For m every Nation k every Family the Three Classes are born 

Before this vision was revealed, events weie unfoldmg in Eternity 
Ololon, who IS at once one and many, who is simultaneously ' a sweet 
River of milk & liquid pearl ’ and ‘ a Virgin of twelve years,’ is especially 
smitten at the loss of Milton Though she does ilot know it, she is the 
Truth which he rejected she is the immortal counterpart of the erroneous 
(and hence mortal) ‘ Sixfold Emanation ’ Drawn by an uncomprehended 
impulse, she is moved to follow him 

And Ololon said ‘ Let us descend also, and let us give 
Ourselves to death m Ulro among the Transgressors ^ 

Is Virtue a Punisher ^ 0 no ^ how is this wondrous thing ^ 

This World beneath, unseen before , this refuge from the wars 
Of Great Etermty ^ unnatural refuge f unknown by us till now 
Or are these the pangs of repentance ^ let us enter into them ’ 

The voice of Jesus answers her 

‘ Six Thousand Years are now 

Accomplish’d in this World of Sorrow , Milton’s Angel knew 

The Universal Dictate and you also feel this Dictate 

And now you know this World of Soirow, and feel Pity Obey 

The Dictate ^ Watch over this World, and with your brooding wings 

Renew it to Eternal Life Lo ’ lam with you alway 

But you cannot renew Milton he goes to Eternal Death ’ 

So she descends, and all Beulah laments over hei Booh the Second opens 
with Blake s clearest description of the state of Beulah , and continues 

^ Or, the reprobate 
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with the celebrated lamentation, which on eaith is perceived as the dawn- 
song of the lark and the early perfume of the flowers, particularly of the 
wild thyme 

Here we come to a very curious thmg Piactically all the action of the 
epic passes m one moment Throughout the whole poem Blake has been 
dropping hmts to this effect 

When Luvah’s bulls each morning drag the sulphur Sun out of the Deep 
Harness’d with starry harness, black k shining, kept by black slaves 
That work all mght at the starry harness Strong and vigorous 
They drag the unwilhng Orb at this time all the Family 
Of Eden heard the lamentation, and Providence began 

Every Time less than a pulsation of the artery 
Is equal m its period & value to Six Thousand Years, 

For in this Period the Poet’s Work is Done , and all the Great 
Events of Time start forth & are conceiv’d in such a Period, 

Within a Moment, a Pulsation of the Artery 

There is a Moment in each Day that Satan cannot find, 

Nor can his Watch Fiends find it, but the Industrious find 
This Moment & it multiply, & when it once is found 
It renovates every Moment of the Day if rightly placed 
In this Moment Ololon descended 

During ]ust such a moment, while Blake was walking at sunrise m his 
garden, he was caught up into Golgonooza In one flash he beheld all 
the errors of Milton’s philosophy, with their solution , symbohzed as the 
meeting of that poet with Ololon We have seen elsewhere how the sight 
of agricultural implements filled Blake with creative fervour , so now 
the song of a lark and the scent of the wild thyme in that still hour 
became charged with the secrets of the umverse At such a moment, 
vision and truth, Imjigmation and Logic, vibrate m swift alternation 
The contents of that moment required an epic as an adequate 
vehicle 

The rest of this poem is simply the counterbalancing of vision and 
truth The first vision was that of the descent of Los, followed by the 
poetic revelation of the world Then came the resolve of Ololon, followed 
by her questionmg of this world 

How are the Wars of man, which m Great Eternity 
Appear around m the External Spheres of Visionary life, 

Here render’d deadly within the Life & Interior Vision 
How are the Beasts & Birds & Fishes & Plants & Minerals 
Here fix’d mto a frozen bulk subject to decay & death ^ 

Those Visions of Human Life & Shadows of Wisdom & Knowledge 
Are here frozen to unexpansive deadly destroying terrors 
And War & Hunting, the Two Fountams of the Eiver of Life, 

Are become Fountains of bitter Death & of Corroding Hell 
Till Brotherhood is chang’d mto a Curse & a Flattery, 

By Differences between Ideas, that Ideas themselves (which are 
The Divine Members) may be slam in offermgs for sin ’ 

Soon she finds Milton’s couch m Beulah, where his Immortal Self hes 
sleepmg, guarded by the Seven Eyes of God At once she falls on her 
knees, repentant and confessmg , and at once it is seen that her descent 
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has opened a breach into Eternity But to Blake on earth this vision 
appeared otherwise 

And as One Female, Ololon and all its mighty Hosts 

Appear’d a Virgin of twelve years nor time nor space was 

To the perception of the Virgm Ololon, but as the 

Flash of lightnmg, but more quick, the Virgin in my Garden 

Before my Cottage stood, for the Satanic Space is delusion 

Walkmg in my Cottage Garden, sudden I beheld 

The Virgin Ololon & address’d her as a Daughter of Beulah 

‘ Virgm of Providence, fear not to enter into my Cottage 
What is thy message to thy friend What am I now to do ^ 

Is it agam to plunge mto deeper affliction ^ behold me 
Beady to obey, but pity thou my Shadow of Delight ^ 

Enter my Cottage, comfort her, for she is sick with fatigue ’ 

The Virgin answer’d ^ Khowest thou of Milton who descended. 

Driven &om Etermty ^ him I seek, terrified at my Act 
In Great Etermty, which thou knowest I come him to seek ’ 

So Ololon utter’d m words distinct the anxious thought 
Mild was the voice, but more distinct than any earthly 

The utterance of her wish is its execution At the sound of her voice 
Milton appears, with all his errors manifest to Blake’s eyes Yet he 
stands ready to confront his Satan, the enemy hidden m his bosom 

‘ Such are the Laws of Eternity, that each shall mutually 
Annihilate himself for others’ good, as I for thee 
Thy purpose & the purpose of thy Piiests & of thy Churches 
Is to impress on men the fear of death , to teach 
Tremblmg & fear, terror, constriction abject selfishness 
Mine IS to teach Men to despise death k to go qn 
In fearless majesty annihilating Self, laughing to scorn 
Thy Laws & terrors, shakmg down thy Synagogues, as webs 
I come to discover before Heav’n & Hell the Self righteousness 
In all its Hypocritic turpitude, opemng to every eye 
These wonders of Satan’s holmess, shewing to the Earth 
The Idol Virtues of the Natural Heart, & Satan’s Seat, 

Explore m all its Selfish Natural Virtue, & put off 
In Self annihilation all that is not of God alone 
To put off SeH & all I have, ever & ever Amen ’ 

Satan tries to meet this by the old claim that he is God , but 

Suddenly around Milton on my Path, the Starry Seven 
Buxn’d terrible my Path became a sohd fire, as bright 
As the clear Sun, & Milton silent came down on my Path 
And there went forth from the Starry limbs of the Seven, Forms 
Human, with Trumpets innumerable, sounding articulate 
As the Seven spake , and they stood m a imghty Column of Fire 
Surrounding Felpham’s Vale 

In vam Satan mvokes a parallel pageant for himself Albion begins 
awake , and Milton himself sees Ololon, perceiving at last ‘ the Eternal 
Form of that mild Vision " Agam she confesses hei faults, blaming her- 

^ Blake’s wife 
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self for aU the cruelty of the world , and at her words Rahah is revealed 
by Satan’s side — ^Rahab, the perfected form of the mundane religion, 
Moral Virtue 

Milton answers with the splendid pronouncement of his ideals, which 
begins 

To bathe m the waters of Life to wash off the Not Human, 

I come m Self-annihilation & the grandeur of Inspiration 

Ololon trembles, yet is ready for the great sacrifice Inspiration must 
be dommated by the poet, Truth by the will She divides , and the 
errors, as the Sixfold Emanation, are oast out with Milton’s Shadow 
Milton, now made whole, unites with the Seven Eyes of God, and becomes 
Jesus lumseM, clothed m Ololon as m a garment 

But even this is not the final union 

Jesus wept, & walked forth 

From Felpham’s Vale clothed m Clouds of blood, to enter into 
Albion’s Bosom, the bosom of death, & the Four surrounded him 
In the Column of Fire in Felpham’s Vale then to their mouths the Four 
Applied their Four Trumpets, & then sounded to the Four winds 

Mortal consciousness is not able to endure this ultimate vision of the 
umon of God with Man 

Terror-struck in the Vale I stood, at that immortal sound 
My bones trembled, I fell outstretch’d upon the path 
A moment, & my Soul returned into its mortal state, 

To Resurrection & Judgment m the Vegetable Body 

And my sweet Shadow of dehght stood tremblmg by my side 

Immediately the lark smgs, the wild thyme sheds its perfume, their 
ecstasy reminding Blake that all this vision was but the work of a moment, 
and he sees that mankind is at last prepared for ^ the Great Harvest & 
Vintage of the Nations,’ which is the Last Judgment 

In the Milton we find httle development of the system of The Four 
Zoas^ but some amplification The distinction between the illusory Self- 
hood and the real Humamty is new , so is the addition of a man’s own 
‘ Angel ’ to his guardian Seven Eyes of God , so is the threefold classifica- 
tion of mankmd mto the Elect, the Redeemed, and the Reprobate (or 
Transgressor) The four sons of Los (Rintrah, Palamabron, Theotormon, 
and Bromion) have been gathered from earher books and made the 
reflections of the Four Zoas in this world as Wrath, Pity, Desire, and 
Reason New also are the Twenty-seven Heavens and Hells of the 
twenty-seven fundamental religions (named by Blake with great care), 
which shut us out from Etermty, and which must be passed through to 
reach Etermty But most mterestmg of all are the regions of Bowlahoola 
and AUamanda the physical processes of assimilation and perception — 
the digestive and nervous systems — whose place m Blake’s philosophy 
IS at last unfolded References to them were mserted m The Four Zoos, 
probably while Milton was bemg contemplated, or even written , but not 
tiU now did Blake develop their theory 

As hterature, Milton has the simplest plan of aU Blake’s long works 
It deals with one event only, and distmguishes carefully the manifold 
factors involved m that event To be sure, there are numerous references 
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to other portions of his m 3 rthology, which are certainly perplexing to the 
unprepared reader , but there is only one indication of a sub -plot, and 
that IS not important This is the familiar story of the bondage and 
freeing of Ore We first see him stnvmg agamst his bondage, in agony 
over Ina consort, the Shadowy Female, who is about to take on material 
form (17*) , t h en it is prophesied that Milton is to release him (18 61) , 
and early m the story he is released, rismg m blood and fire over 

Amenca (22 6) i mr. j 

Such references may be confusmg, but only momentarily ike reader 
who IS alert for the splendid orchestration of profound thought and 
mystical psychology will find that the Hilton, far from bemg a morass 
with a few green and flowery islands, unfolds surely, however slowly, into 
a magnificent umt While it contams fewer lyrical moments than The 
Four Zoos, it compensates for them by many passages of rhapsodic 
philosophy, any one of which is sufficient to make the whole work 
memorable For M^lton is the most personal document which Blake has 
left us 



CHAPTER XXVn 

THE ULTIMATE CITY 

Not fables of Gods, not thunderbolts nor heaven with ominous menace, could 
intimidate him, they but roused the more his eager spiritual courage, stirring 
him with the want to be the first to shatter the fast bars of Nature’s gates There 
foie the livmg strength of his soul conquered On he passed far beyond the flaming 
walls of this world, and pastured both mind and spirit upon the immeasurable Void 
Thence he returns, a conqueror, to tell us what can, what cannot, be created , 
briefly, on which principle each Thing has its power defined, where its ultimate 
boundary lies Therefore Eeligion is thrown before our feet, is trampled upon , 
his victory brings us level with heaven — ^Ltjcretixjs De Bei um Natura, i 

Before Blake got away from Pelpkam, a certain event brought him mto 
the greatest danger he had ever known, and mcidentally started a tram 
of thought which led to his last epic, Jerusalem 

In May 1803, England declared war upon Napoleon, and the whole 
country promptly suffered a bad attack of the spy-and-traitor fever 
In August, during its height, Blake saw a drunken soldier m the sacred 
garden where Milton and Ololon had appeared Not knowing that this 
was another immortal, he asked the soldier ‘ as pohtely as possible ’ to 
leave But the soldier, a demoted sergeant named John Scofield, had 
the gardener’s mvitation to be there — a fact which he held m reserve 
Fmally Blake lost his temper at Scofield’s impertinent refusals, took him 
by the elbows and ran him out the gate Once out, the released soldier 
‘ put himself m a posture of defiance, threatenmg and swearing ’ at 
Blake , till the latter emerged from the garden, took the soldier again by 
the elbows, ‘ putting aside his blows,’ and indignantly ran him back to his 
quarters 

To avenge his honour, Scofield and a friend, Trooper Cock, swore before 
the nearest justice that Blake had uttered an amazing amount of sedition 
during the run down the road Blake found himself due to be tried for 
High Treason at Chichester the following January 

His danger was very great In those times of peril a soldiei’s word 
was believed before a mere citizen’s, especially when that citizen was 
known once to have been a wearer of the Red Cap The public was takmg 
no chances Blake might well have been executed or transported for life 
But he was saved after all Such charges of sedition made by soldiers 
after their quarrels were getting just a trifle too common , the Felpham 
villagers to a man testified m defence of Blake , and as a climax, the Great 
Hayley graciously appeared m court, though his horse, shymg at the 
famous umbrella with which Hayley always shaded himself while riding, 
had given him a very bad fall Blake was acquitted amid loud rejoicings 
What he suffered through his supersensitive imagmation can only be 
deduced from Jerusalem He had seen the whole world as a diabolic 
Court of Justice, m which the Satanic Trimty, the Accuser, Judge, and 
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Executioner, were openly arrayed against the Individual How was it 
that a man hke himseH, who had abstained so long from any participation 
in such worldly thmgs, could be placed m such a situation ^ Was the 
laborious and triumphant ordering of his soul of no use ^ 

This ordermg of the soul had been the subject of The Four Zoas 
Now Blake saw that the greatest source of evil was not so much the 
conflict withm the individual as the Cruelty of Man to Man There- 
fore, instead of revismg and engraving his Chronicle of Eternity, he began 
a new epic, Jerusalem, the History of Man The four Zoas aie only 
mcidental characters, while Albion has risen to his proper place as the 
protagonist 

1804, the date on the title-page, shows that Blake began engraving it 
at the same time that he began engraving Milton , but it was not finished 
until Blake’s very last months on earth In the Descriptive Catalogue 
(1809) he describes it, as though hoping that some one might be curious 
enough to order a copy ‘ Mr B has in his hands poems of the highest 
antiquity All these thmgs are written in Eden The Artist is an 
inhabitant of that happy country , and if everything goes on as it has 
begun, the world of vegetation and generation may expect to be opened 
agam to Heaven, through Eden, as it was in the beginnmg ’ Then, havmg 
spoken of the Human Sublime, Pathetic, and Ugly (the Head, Heart, and 
Loins), he contmues ‘ They were originally one man, who was fourfold , 
he was seK-divided, and the form of the fourth was hke the Son of God 
How he became divided is a subject of great sublimity and pathos Tire 
Artist has written it under inspiiation, and will, if God please, publish 
it , it IS voluminous, and contains the ancient history of Biitain and the 
world of Satan and of Adam ’ 

This seems to have brought no encouiagement , nevertheless, eleven 
years later, Jerusalem was on the road to completion, for a friend of 
Blake’s, the aesthete and poisoner, Thomas Grif&ths^Wainwiight, inserted 
a paragraph on it m The London Magazine for Septembei 1820 It is 
brief enough to be quoted here ‘ Mr Janus Weatheicock’s Piivate 
Correspondence Talking of articles, my learned friend Dr Tobias 
Ruddicombe, M D , is, at my earnest entreaty, castmg a tremendous 
piece of oidnance, an eighty-eight pounder ^ which he proposeth to fire 
off m your next It is an account of an ancient, newly discovered 
illuminated manuscript, which has to name jERUSAiiEM the Ematsta- 
TioK OE THE GiAHT Albioh ” t It contains a good deal anent one 
Los,” who, it appears, is now, and hath been fiom the Creation, 
the sole and four-fold dommator of the celebrated city of Oolgonooza ^ 
The doctor assures me that the redemption of mankind hangs on the 
umveisal diffusion of the doctrmes broached in this MS But, however, 
that isn’t the subject of this scnnium, scroll, or scrawl or whatever you 
may caU it ’ 

There was not enough mterest, even after this, to warrant Wamwright’s 
article on Blake, which never appeared 

We have no record of a finished copy of Jerusalem tiU April 1827, only 
foui months before Blake’s death, when in a letter to George Cumberland, 
he wrote ^ The last work I produced is a poem entitled Jerusalem, the 
Emanation of the Chant Albion, but find that to print it will cost my time 
the amount of twenty gumeas One I have finished, but it is not likely 
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I shall find a customer foi it ’ He did not sell it, and it passed after Mrs 
Blake’s death into the hands of Frederick Tatham It is the only coloured 
copy now existmg A second coloured copy was apparently cut up by 
Ruskm ^ A few others were finished in black and white Several more 
were printed after Blake’s death 

The plot of the Jemsalem is at once broad and vague It is simply 
that of the Fall and its delusions, ending with the awakening of Man from 
Error, and his final entrance mto Eternity Blake himseM states it 
clearly at the head of his first chapter " Of the Sleep of Ulro ^ And of 
the Passage through Eternal Death ^ And of the Awakmg to Eternal 
Life » ’ Albion, the ancient British giant, is the symbol of Man, and 
around him revolve such familiar characters as Jesus, Jerusalem, Vala, 
Los, Emthaimon, and Rahab There is nothmg remotely resemblmg 
what could be called a sub-plot 

But though the plot is so simple, Jerusalem is the obscurest of the three 
epics Almost all the characters which Blake ever invented hve m the 
subhmmal consciousness of this poem Time and again the depths are 
stirred and a gush of half -forgotten names emerges for the moment, to be 
lost immediately in the impenetrable black All Blake’s technical terms 
are used to their fullest possible extent, as a sort of convement shorthand 
to note an idea rapidly before it vanishes 

To add to the difiiculty, bibhcal characters appear and disappear 
momentarily with the most unfamihar gestures Vainly we try to dis- 
cover some sequence, some reason, m their actions , and not until 
we guess their significance as symbols do their apparitions take on any 
meanmg 

The most annoying of them is Reuben, who represents the ‘ vegetated ’ 
man, living only m the flesh At first he sleeps on London Stone, existmg 
' in the shadows of Possibility ’ , but when Woman separates the intel- 
lectual, sentimental, send physical passions, Los (the Poet) creates Man 
m his physical form (Reuben), as a hmit to these errors Fust Reuben’s 
emotions are bounded (34 47), then his intellect (34 63), his senses next 
(36 6), and finally his spirit (36 13) He is sent forth, and all the 
nations become as he when they behold him, and materialize The rest 
of Reuben’s story is simply a vague wandermg over the globe (sometimes 
twelvefold, as the tribes) , oi, m another symbol, faUmg head downward 
His usual symbol, however, is * enrooting,’ since he is the ‘ vegetatmg 
man ’ , and this eniootmg, this taking of substance from the eaith, is 
Blake’s interpretation of the guilty love which the bibhcal Reuben bore 
his mother His divisions are the dividing of the Nations Woman is 
seduced when he appears (74 33), mistakmg outward beauty for mward 
soul Fmally Los leads him to Canaan, which is an Enitharmic ' moony 
space ’ of real love, and limits his stay there to six thousand years (85 4) 
After that, Reuben presumably sinks again mto his eternal sleep ‘ m the 
shadows of Possibihty,’ though we are not told of it 

Another such character, without even this much story, is Joseph, the 
man of genius sacrificed to family hate Woman’s cruelty subjects him 
to her beloved , time and agam the baulked hailot exposes the shame of 
him who despises her (strips off his coat of many colours), or she makes 
him a slave under Reason (Egypt) 

1 Keynes, p 168 
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But of all the difficulties, by far the greatest are those caused by 
Blake's geographical symbols, which are sprinkled profusely on almost 
every page For the most part Blake abandoned the names taken from 
the Holy Lands, m preference to those from the British Isles And the 
more we study these, the more we discover that Blake chose them for 
personal associations rather than for their relation to the points of the 
compass 

Of course Blake knew that future commentators would have their 
troubles over such names, so he tiied to clarify matters by arrangmg them 
m systems of his own Therefore we find elaborate groupings of cities 
and counties and contments under their protecting deities and demi- 
gods , groupmgs which probably were never mtended to be read as 
poetry, but to be used for reference only 

Perhaps the most prominent of all these groups is that of the Twenty- 
eight Cathedral Cities, which is worth unravellmg as far as possible in order 
to show how Blake’s mmd was working, rather than to explam Jerusalem 
The first part of the list is given on plate xl, the second half on plate xlvc 
— a characteristic division Of the twenty-eight names, the first seven 
and the last four are stressed as important The first seven are Selsey 
(Chichester), Wmchester, Gloucester, Exeter, Sahsbuiy (vicinity of 
Stonehenge), Bristol (Ohatterton’s City), and Bath Since Blake was 
tned at Chichester, we may assume that it represents the place of the 
Accuser , an assumption borne out by its parallelism with ' Adam ’ in the 
list of the Twenty-seven Religions Bath is very definitely identified with 
the Body, and Salisbury with Reason , so we may assume that Bristol 
represents the Spirit, and Exeter the Emotions The last four cities in 
the hst, Edmburgh, London, Verulam, and Yoik, repiesent the Four Zoas 
(74 3) The remaming seventeen cities aie included m Bath (45 37) , 
beyond this we have almost no clue to their meanings 

And having solved this problem thus far, we uurn to the rest of the 
epic, and find that the solution is of practically no value There are 
not enough references to these cities to make their symbolism of any 
importance 

So the reader may pass over all geographical symbols which are not 
immediately self-explanatory Almost invariably a paragraph of the 
obscurest names can be covered by one sentence, such as ' The whole 
earth shook,’ or ‘ The nations overspread the world ’ Even a passage 
like the Homeric Catalogue of Counties (16 28-60, 72 17-27) reduces to 
a simple truth, whose details are quite unimportant 

These references sully sadly the poetic dignity of Jerusalem , but 
ignored, they do not much hinder our understandmg of the epic 

One set of symbols alone needs explanation before Jerusalem can be 
properly understood These are the Sons and the Daughters of Albion 
The former represent the Cruelty of Man to Man , the latter the Cruelty 
of Woman to Man For the first time in Blake’s writmgs they emerge as 
mdividuals 

The twelve Sons are divided into three groups the fourfold 
Executioner, the fourfold Judge, and the fourfold Accuser This is clear 
enough as soon as we reeogmze m their names Blakean misspellmgs of the 
people arrayed agamst him m his trial at Chichester Smce they repre- 
sent Man m this world, Blake inverts their eternal order, puttmg the 
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lowest specimens first (This is the Crucifixion Upside Down ) Hand, 
who heads the list, is the most prominent of them He is the Rational 
Man, the finished product of the Church of Moral Virtue Hyle (Hayley) 
is the Bad Artist The only other of the twelve needing explanation is 
Scofield, Blake’s accuser, who is identified with the Natural Man, Adam 
Each of these Sons has an emanation (or sister), of whom only the 
emanations of Hand and Hyle are important They are Gwendolen 
(Selfish Pleasure) and Cambel (False Inspiration) All but one of these 
Daughters are named after characters m Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
mythological BnUsh History 

We are now ready for an analysis of the action of J erusalem 
The first chapter pictures Man already below Eternity, fallmg mto 
Beulah The second chapter contmues the Fall, bringing him mto 
Generation The third chapter contams the triumph of Error, the 
Conception of Christ, the Nativity, and the Ciucifixion The fourth 
chapter describes the first perceptions of Truth, the appearance of the 
Antichrist, and the ultimate Resurrection of Man 

Chapter I opens with a short passage in which Jesus calls to Man, 
who has lost all faith , and Blake accepts the task of redeemmg him, 
though Albion’s Sons and Daughters are already raging agamst the City 
of Art (Golgonooza) ‘ Abstract Philosophy warrmg in ennuty agamst 
Imagination ’ 

^The Poet, Los, workmg at his anvil, is already divided His Spectre 
(Reason) hangs over him, trying to dissuade him from his work It is the 
temptation in the Wilderness In vain the Spectre describes Man’s 
spiritual desolation , m vain he insists on Man’s unworthmess of bemg 
saved Los is but the more stubborn in pursumg his labours He even 
forces the Spectre himself to labour with him, when he analyses the 
Spectre’s place m Man 

And this IS the manner of the Sons of Albion in their strength 
They take the two Contraries which are call’d Qualities, with which 
Every Substance is clothed , they name them Good & Evil 
From them they make an Abstract, which is a Negation 
Not only of the Substance from which it is derived, 

A murderer of its own Body , but also a murderer 
Of every Divme Member It is the Reasonmg Power, 

An Abstract objecting power, that Negatives every thing 
This IS the Spectre of Man the Holy Reasomng Power, 

And in its Hohness is closed the abomination of Desolation 

Agamst this Rational Philosophy, which kilb everythmg it touches, 
Los heats his furnaces His labours are rewarded , his works (Sons and 
Daughters) issue in ecstasy from the furnaces , and together they build 
Golgonooza, the City of Art 

The City is described at great length, as well as the desolate stretches 
outside, which are the world as seen by Science, with all the ^ Self- 
righteousnesses conglomerating agamst the Divme Vision ’ Los is 
tempted to yield wholly to his inspirations , but he exhibits his Spectre 
(Reason), and thus escapes bemg seduced by his own works Yet the 
effect IS not wholly good , for he divides still farther , and Emtharmon 
(his great Inspiration) is separated from him 

Then after a short transitory passage, in which the Sons of Albion m 
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their worship of Nature (Vala) cry out against Freedom (Jerusalem), the 
story changes to that of Albion, Jerusalem, and Vala 

Man is smitten Over him Freedom and Nature (Jerusalem and Vala) 
sorrow, Freedom complammg of Nature’s dommion over Man He m 
turn accuses them both of polluting Love In vain Fieedom protests, 
crymg 

‘ Why should Pumshment Weave the Veil with Iron Wheels of War, 

When Forgiveness might it Weave with Wmgs of Cherubim ^ ’ 

But Man mistakes Pity for Love , he tries to tear away the Veil of 
Moral Virtue (Vala’s Veil) , and smks into the sleep of Beulah, after a last 
soliloquy of doubt and despair over his miserable shame The chapter 
ends with a wailmg protest from Beulah over the Cruelty of Man to Man 

Chapter II opens with the illusions of Man in his deathly sleep ^ 

Every ornament of perfection, and every labour of love, 

In all the Garden of Eden, & in all the golden mountains, 

Was become an envied horror, and a remembrance of jealousy , 

And every Act a Crime, and Albion the pumsher & judge 

He freezes the Invisible into a visible rock, as a Gim foundation , and 
this appearance of Matter separates man from man Once Matter is 
produced, the Tree of Mystery, which is the growth of Moral Virtue, 
springs up, and the Druidic Religion is founded 

The Chaos (produced by Memory, not by Inspiiation) appears when 
Albion turns his back on the Divine Vision , and the Chaos, to whicJi 
Reason reduces Infinity, preaches Materialism 

‘ I am your Rational Power, 0 Albion, & that Human Form 
You call Divine, is but a Worm seventy mches long 
That creeps forth m a mght & is dried ir» morning sun, 

In fortmtous concourse of memorys accumulated & lost 
It plows the Earth m its own conceit, it ovewhelms the Hills 
Beneath its windmg labyrinths, till a stone of the brook 
Stops it m midst of its pnde among its hills & rivers 
The ancient Cities of the Earth remove as a traveller. 

And shall Albion’s cities remam when I pass over them. 

With my deluge of forgotten remembrances over the tablet ^ ’ 

Then Nature herself appears, materialized m the Chaos, and she 
mourns that Albion knows her no longer 

He IS stiH whole, though he is fallmg rapidly mto Error (Ulio) , and 
Los protests m vam agamst the tnumph of Nature’s ‘ Female Will ’ over 
Albion, for Nature should be the slave not the master, of Man 

‘ If Perceptive Organs vary. Objects of Perceptions seem to vary 
If the Perceptive Organs close, their Objects seem to close also 
Consider this, 0 mortal Man, 0 worm of sixty winters,’ said Los, 

‘ Consider Sexual Organization & hide thee m the dust ’ 

Then the Divme Vision fixes the twm limits of the Fall — ^the limits of 
Opacity and Contraction — so that Man can fall no farther He announces 

^ In the original arrangement of this Chapter certam contradictions appear, which 
Blake endeavoured to correct by a new order of pages I have followed the new order 
m this summary, though m the Commentary I felt it better to follow the old order, which 
has been accepted as the standard The second order, which appears in several copies, 
IS as follows 28, 33 41, 43 46, 42, 29 32, 47 50 None of the other chapters is rearranged 
in any copy 
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that Man has entered the State of Eiror (Satan) , and that by Inmtmg 
States the Individual can be redeemed from them The vegetated man, 
Reuben, appears at once , for he himself is the Limit of Contraction , and 
all the Nations separate and flee before him Division follows division 
The Zoas themselves rage, and become materialized as the four elements 

And many of the Eternal Ones laughed after their manner 
‘ Have you known the Judgment that is arisen among the 
Zoas of Albion , where a Man dare hardly to embrace 
His own Wife, for the terrors of Chastity that they call 
By the name of Morahty ^ their Daughters govern aU 
In hidden deceit ’ they are Vegetable, only fit for burning 
Art & Science cannot exist but by Naked Beauty display’d ’ 

Then those m Great Etermty who contemplate on Death 
Said thus ' What seems to Be, Is, To those to whom 
It seems to Be , & is productive of the most dreadful 
Consequences to those to whom it seems to Be , even of 
Torments, Despair, Eternal Death , but the Divme Mercy 
Steps beyond and Redeems Man in the Body of Jesus Amen ’ 

The Poet calls on Man to rise from his sleep against the Spectre , 
but Albion only flees the more indignantly, though the Saviour follows him, 
descnbmg the life in Eternity Albion flees until he comes to the Gate 
of Los, which opens between Beulah and the woild of Generation , and 
here Los stops him for a moment of despairmg conversation The 
'"Twenty-eight Cathedral Cities of Albion crowd to him in his distress , they 
swear fldelity to him , though the Zoas turn agamst them and Albion 
himself seek to destroy then emanations The Poet rages against the 
f utihty of it aU 

‘ Why stand we here trembhng around 
Calhng on God for help, and not ourselves in whom God dwells, 

Stretchmg a hand^to save the fallmg Man 2 ’ 

And finally he persuades them , the Cities nse and try to bear Albion 
back to Etermty , but they caimot do it agamst his will ‘ Strucken with 
Albion’s disease, they become what they behold,’ and also suffer the 
divisions and the descent mto Matter Yet stiU they can protest , Bath 
(the Body) cries out to the Christ, and the other cities second his appeal, 
but m vam 

Los still tries to make Man aware of his condition 

But when Los open’d the Furnaces before him 
He saw that the accursed things were his own affections, 

And his own beloveds then he turn’d sick his soul died within him 

For this Man attacks the Poet, accusmg him of selfishness and immorality, 
but Los IS ready with his answer 

‘ Thou wast the Image of God surrounded by the Four Zoas 
Three thou hast slain , I am the Fourth, thou canst not destroy me 
Thou art m Error , trouble me not with thy righteousness 
I have umocence to defend and ignorance to mstruct , 

I have no time for seemmg, and little arts of comphment, 

In morahty and virtue, in self-glorymg and pnde ’ 

He tells Man of the two limits , he also tells him how the Saviour forms 
Woman from the Limit of Contraction, ' that Himself may m process of 
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time be born, Man to redeem But, there is no limit of Expansion, there 
IS no Limit of Translucence, m the bosom of Man ’ Albion is only 
mcens^d , he sends Hand and Hyle, the Rational Man and the Bad Artist, 
to seize Los, but they cannot reach him And while Albion builds his 
altars to the false gods, Los puts a limit to his errors by circumscribing 
them with the Mundane Shell 

Agam the Divine Vision appears lamenting over the Fall He 
announces that Satan (the Reactor) cannot be revealed until the results 
of his works are seen The Fall contmues , for Los's Spectre and 
Emanation desert Man, fleemg from his bram They report a new phase 
of the tragedy Man’s struggle with Luvah 

For Man has come to worship the Shadow of his own suppressed 
desires, and out of this Shadow, Luvah (his Passions) descends and 
smites him with spiritual disease In his agony, Man thinks to gam 
rehef by rejecting his Passions But instead of kiUing them, this only 
makes an enemy of them 

Los welcomes his Spectre and Emanation, who had fled from him m 
the previous Chapter , and he prays to the Saviour for Albion, now 
descended mto the world of Generation, from which he can only escape 
by a Last Judgment — a casting off of Error Then Los searches m vam 
through Man’s mner life for Satan, who hes concealed behmd everything 
Los sees only all the ' Minute- Paiticulars,’ which are Man’s jewels, 
degraded and despised in the worship of Abstract Laws He tries to 
eontmue his old work , but all of Albion’s sons arise and beai him, help- 
less, to the Death-couch of Beulah 

Meanwhile Man’s battle with the Passions contmues Nature definitely 
triumphs over Man during the conflict , and the Passions break loose 
from Albion’s loins to overspread the eaith, inspiring all the Druidic idols 
and false gods with cruelty 

At this Albion smks for the last time, crying ' Hope is banish’d from 
me ’ , the Saviour receives his fallmg body , and reposes it on the Couch 
of the mspired Scriptures 

The scene then shifts back to Beulah (Love) where Jerusalem is 
awakened , she descends after Man, to save him if possible by self- 
sacnfice Erm (the Body) laments as the Starry Heavens flee from 
Albion’s limbs , but she is roused to tremendous enthusiasm at the vision 
of the God who supports him All the Daughters of Beulah echo her cry 
of hope with a prayer that the Saviour descend and destioy the idea of Sm 

Chapter III describes the triumph of Error It opens with a re- 
statement of the Fall Moral Virtue begins to enter even the Poet, when 
the Spectre announces himself as God The Eternals wonder at the 
confusion, especially smce Man’s Humamty (the essence of his indmdu- 
ahty) still sleeps with all his strength in Beulah , and they call on ‘ him 
who only Is ’ for a decision As a result, the Seven Eyes of God are 
appointed to watch over Man Los raises a mighty song, to which the 
Daughters of Albion respond in chorus, chantmg Man as the babe of 
Eternity sleepmg m the cradle of the world 

But still Man flees from the Divine Vision , and in the eternal work of 
the Zoas he is caught and plowed under with the Dead Woman triumphs, 
torturmg her victims on the altars of Moral Virtue, while Los creates the 
world of Geneiation from this world of Death Reason himseK directs the 
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building, and the Veil of Vala, which Man had once cast into the Sea of 
Time and Space, becomes the Mundane Shell, m whose centre the Looms 
of Cathedron weave material forms with tears 

Then the Lamb is heard lamentmg over Freedom (Jerusalem), now 
half mad among the Satanic Mills Yet she answers with faith , and as a 
consolation, he reveals to her the Conception of Christ, which is the triumph 
of Free Love Jeiusalem continues to wail because she is still called a 
harlot , but she is comforted The Nativity takes place 

Meanwhile, in spite of Los’s protests, there is an orgiastic triumph of 
error Blake searches warfare and the Industrial Revolution for illus- 
trations The Crucifixion is enacted, durmg the battle round Vala 
(Nature) , and amid Druidic revels of cruelty the temple of Puritanism 
IS built, where the Mockmg and the Sacrifice are repeated The Twelve 
Daughters of Albion become Rahab (sexual hcence) and Tirzah (sexual 
repression), glorjnng m their heartlessness The Twelve Sons become 
Warriors , as one they torment Jerusalem Their consort is Vala-Rahab, 
the goddess of Moral Virtue and Natural Religion All the nations 
separate, and the world is divided among them Los’s work contmues , 
he labours m Golgonooza offsettmg every move of his enemies, while 
the Looms of Cathedron weave the forms which are the path to salvation 
Thus when Rahab and Tirzah create the kings, Los creates the prophets 
The chapter ends with a cry from Blake for mspiration, while he 
recapitulates the FaU 

« ^Chapter IV concludes the drama It begins with Error so completely 
triumphant that the Twelve Sons are attacking the very essence of Man’s 
individuality, his ‘ Sleepmg Humanity,’ which the Poet guards Freedom 
(Jerusalem) is luined and sold She laments her former bhssful state, 
contrasting it with the present degeneracy She ends in complete 
despair , Error has at last overcome her 

‘ I walk in affliction I am a worm, and no living soul ^ 

A worm gomg to eternal torment rais’d up m a mght 

To an eternal mght of pain, lost * lost ’ lost ^ for ever ! ’ 

Nature also laments, for she is tortured in the battle between Man and the 
Passions But suffering has brought wisdom , she has learned that Jesus 
alone can solve the problem 

And now the lowest episode of the Fall takes place the rum of the 
Rational Man (Hand) and the Bad Aitist (Hyle) The latter is dommated 
by the ideal (emanation) which properly belongs to the former He turns 
to Gwendolen (Pleasure) and not to Cambel, his normal inspiration 
Gwendolen has been lamentmg over the seduction of the earthbound 
Imagination (Merlm), for she sees her own cruelty, and fears that the 
future wiU degrade her as Jerusalem has been degraded To escape, she 
tells a falsehood how Forgiveness, practised on earth, would be rum 
She even blames the Poet and his Inspiration for the harshness of the 
moral virtues In 3ustifioation for this, she claims that Hyle under her 
control IS a babe m the State of Innocence , but when she reveals him, he 
has sunk to the lowest possible form the Worm, which has neither Head, 
Heart, nor Loms, and is only a devourmg Stomach Cambel produces 
the same result in Hand , for the Rational Man, dommated by False 
Inspiration (we might say Sentimentality), is also nothmg but a Worm 
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The error is manifest , Gwendolen repents, and strives to mend her 
mistake by mouldmg the Worm mto ‘ a foim of love ’ 

At this, the Poet is comforted, though still tormented by a fear that he 
will forget Etermty during his labours m Generation (the Loms) Under 
the reign of moral terror, he sees ‘ sins ’ hidmg fiom exposure, and he 
approves their ‘ hypocrisy ’ He descends from Golgonooza to his watch 
on earth, and from his mountams he can hear the lament of the Daughters 
of Albion, caUmg to him 

Yet they are stdl m the State of Bahab (the Church of Moial Virtue) , 
terrified at the philosophy of the Wamors (the Sons of Albion), they build 
Gwendolen’s falsehood mto an allegory about the Worm , fiom her false 
premise they elaborate the errors which always follow the Female Will 
Meanwhde Los smgs his Watch-Song, and sees a vision of Jerusalem 
in her eternal aspect, which mspmes him with a great fury of mspiration 
among the Furnaces Then agam Enitharmon is separated from him , 
they fall and are reborn of Tharmas and Emon as two children Los 
WOOS her fervently, but she is fickle and wishes to donunate hun (This 
episode is repeated from The Four Zoas, Ntght I ) 

The Spectre, knowmg he has caused their division, smiles and rejoices 
It IS the completion of his dommation , and he is levealed as the Anti- 
christ, the Covering Cherub The drama of the Last Judgment has 
begun at last 

Los arises, aimouncmg doctime after doctiine, though he terrifies now 
the Daughters, now the Sons In spite of the creations of the Speciie,_ 
he contmues, until the Spectre sees himself as a mere fly m Infimty 
But though Los himself is despaiimg, he beholds the Nations amalga- 
matmg once more, and re-entering Albion’s loins The gieat act of 
Umon IS inaugurated 

Emtharmon is m terrible feai , for if Albion be raised into Eternity, 
her labours at the loom must cease, and she herseh wfll lose her separate 
existence, which she thinks will be annihilation But Los assures her 
that she wiU not be non-existent , she will live as one with him, smce m 
Etermty all are one 

Tune IS fimshed the six thousand years of the earth’s existence are 
over Albion’s emanation (‘ Bnttannia,’ or England) is the first to 
awake , and she wails that she has slam her lord during her cruel dreams 
Her pemtent voice rouses him , he rises and strides into Etermty once 
agam Bntanma meanwhile enters his bosom 

So Man is made One , but as yet he is separate from Jesus , and the 
Covermg Cherub threatens them as they converse Albion fears that 
the Cherub, whom he now recognizes as his own selfishness (Selfhood), will 
slay Jesus 

Albion said ‘ 0 Lord, what can I do * my Selfhood cruel 
Marches agamst thee, deceitful, from Sinai & from Edom 
Into the Wilderness of Judah to meet thee m his pride 
I behold the Visions of my deadly Sleep of Six Thousand Years, 

Dazhng around thy skirts like a Serpent of precious stones & gold 
I know It IS my Self, 0 my Divme Creator & Redeemer ’ 

Jesus rephed ‘ Fear not, Albion unless I die thou canst not hve , 

But if I die, I shall anse agam & thou with me 

This IS Friendship & Brotherhood without it Man Is Not ’ 
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So Jesus spoke the Covexmg Cherub coming on m darkness 
Overshadow’d them & Jesus said ‘ Thus do Men m Etermty, 

One for another to put off, by forgiveness, every sm ’ 

Albion reply’d ‘ Cannot Man exist without Mysterious 
Offermg of Self for Another is this Friendship & Brotherhood ^ 

I see thee m the hkeness & similitude of Los my Friend ’ 

Jesus said ‘ Wouldest thou love one who never died 
For thee, or ever die for one who had not died for thee ^ 

And if God dieth not for Man & giveth not himself 
Eternally for Man, Man could not exist, for Man is Love 
As God IS Love every kmdness to another is a little Death 
In the Divine Image , nor can Man exist but by Brotherhood ’ 

Then the SeMhood separates them , and Albion practises what he has 
just learned He flmgs himself mto the Furnaces of Affliction , but at 
once they become the Fountains of Livmg Water * His sons and daughters 
awake , the Zoas re-enter his bosom , he calls upon Jerusalem, and seizes 
his Bow of spiritual warfare One shot of the fourfold arrow slays the 
Covering Cherub forever And aU appear in heaven, harmonized mto 
Umty True Art and Science are revealed A great cry arises from all 
the regions m wonder at the disappearance of the old illusions 

All Human Forms identified, even Tree, Metal, Earth, & Stone , all 
Human Forms identified, living, going forth, & returning wearied 
Into the Planetary lives of years. Months, Days & Hours, reposing 
And then Awakmg into his Bosom m the Life of Immortality 

And I heard the Name of then Emanations thev are named Jerusalem 

It IS perfectly evident from this synopsis that Blake had not developed 
his narrative powers There are many incoherences, and even some 
contradictions For example, Albion utters twice his last words m 
Eternity (23 26 and 4? 17) The surmise is that Blake did not conceive 
the Fall as one steady act, but as a spiral alternatmg upward and down- 
ward , sometimes gleammg with the old light, sometimes passing a point 
aheady passed before We cannot accuse Blake of carelessness, knowmg 
his habit of elaborate revision , especially when we remember the many 
years he spent on J erusalem He undoubtedly preferred accurate 
psychology to an over-simplified map of the Mystic Way 

Some of the mcoherence may also be due to his ‘ mspirational ’ method 
of writmg He wrote twelve to thirty Imes at a time, just as they came to 
him He would rephrase an old thought more epigrammaticaUy , he 
would explam one symbol by another , or repeat an essential pait of the 
story , or msert invocations and choral passages, jottmg them down as 
they came to him withm the broad outhne of each chapter 

We know that Blake could wnte directly when he chose The four 
prose bits which head each chapter are starthngly clear m contrast to 
the epic itself They are as defimtely perfect m them way as the Job 
engravmgs The man who was engaged on the Job and this prose simul- 
taneously with the epic cannot be accused of any loss of power Blake’s 
purpose IS evident The prose is the propaganda which is to lead readers 
mto the labyrinth It is one end of the Golden Strmg 

Jerusalem contains aU the old doctrmes and at least two new ones 
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The first of the latter is the identification of the Father and the Son, 
of the Creator and the Redeemer At last Blake synthesizes the two 
Testaments He had always insisted that Reason has its place m the 
Universe , hut never before had he insisted so definitely on the Goodness 
of Creation To explam this, Urizen now plays only a small part in 
Creation, most of it bemg done by Los, as a defining of Error , while the 
Divme Mercy himself creates at least two thmgs the various States and 
Woman Blake had origmally considered Creation as the lowest pomt of 
the Fall , now he insists that it is the first step upward from the nadir 
The Fall scattered many forces which, once given a body in which to 
work, can find agam some purpose and eventually return to the zemth 
The State of Error is the exploration of Possibility, which must end in 
the confirmmg of Eternal Reahty For the path of Possibility, being 
rigidly limited by Cause and Effect, always returns to Paradise 

The second new doctrine is that of the State and the Individual The 
error, and not he who errs, is to be blamed , and by defining the error, 
it can be recognized and escaped, or put off This is Blake’s rephrasing 
of the Christian command, to ‘ hate the sin, but love the sinner ’ 

A third doctrme, though not new, is strongly emphasized throughout 
Jerusalem Eternity is Friendship , Beulah is Love The perfect man 
IS androgynous — contains both sexes , therefore love, in the mundane 
sense of the word, is impossible to him, unless he descends from his high 
state in Eternity to a lowei one Any love which is consummated is 
actually a fall from Eternity into the sleep of Beulah, which entaile-.4Hu 
turn a descent into the world of Generation 

But no one can consummate Female bliss in Los’s World without 
Becoming a Generated Mortal, a Vegetating Death 

and agam — 

Nor can any consummate bliss without being Generated 
On Earth 

For such love, a union though it seems, presupposes a division, which 
it overcomes only partially In Etermty the Lover and his Beloved are 
to be literally one But m this world Man need fear no fall through Love , 
for Beulah is above, not below him 

At first sight, Jerusalem contains less poetry than any of Blake’s other 
works There are stretches of splendid lamentation , there are impressive 
philosophical choruses , but there is nothing resembling the lyrical 
quality found so often m The Four Zoas and at times in Milton Jerusalem 
IS pitched in a key at once darker and more sublime The dignity of its 
profound thought and the spiiitual fervour set the tone The reader’s 
imagmation, however ignorant of the meanmg behind the words, is stirred 
contmually by such hues as — 

Then the Spectre drew Vala into his bosom, magmficent, terrific, 

Ghttermg with precious stones & gold, with Garments of blood k fire 
He wept m deadly wrath of the Spectre, in self contradicting agony, 
Crimson with Wrath & green with Jealousy, dazhng with Love 
And Jealousy immmgled, & the purple of the violet darken’d deep 
Over the Plow of Nations thund’ring m the hand of Albion’s Spectre 

Between such passages and the elaborate choruses stand a great many 
epigrams, which m number and force surpass even those of The Marriage 
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of Heaven and Hell Obscure as Blake’s plot may be, his teachings are 
never in doubt Cloudy as his Eternity may seem, his ' spiritual arrows ’ 
are sharp and well aimed Had Blake never written more than this one 
epic, it would be preserved (though only by the curious, I am afraid) for 
the abundance of such thoughts as 

I have tried to make friends by corporeal gifts, but have only 
Made enemies I never made friends but by spiritual gifts, 

By severe contentions of friendship & the burmng fire of thought 

What IS a Wife & what is a Harlot ? What is a Church ^ <fe What 
Is a Theatre ^ are they Two & not One ^ can they exist Separate ^ 

Are not Religion & Politics the same Thing ^ Brotherhood is Religion 

He who would do good to another must do it m Minute Particulars 
General Good is the plea of the scoundrel, hypocnte, & flatterer 

It IS better to prevent misery, than to release from misery , 

It is better to prevent error than to forgive the criminal 

And yet, on a second consideration of this ^ choral tempest ’ as pure 
poetry, the effect is whole and mighty There is a completeness to the 
apparent chaos which can neither be escaped nor defined One feels as 
though a new, great symphony had just been heard there are definite 
statements of themes, there is the struggle of mterweaving voices one 
-^^aftinot quite follow, there are involved development passages of huge 
emotional sweep and change, which finally burst forth into the triumphant 
apotheosis There is a new, daik splendour, a vast breadth, a sense of 
towermg structure The dimensions are threefold, solid, no longer mere 
frescoings Such is the literary effect , the ideas are another matter 
Jerusalem, then, is the last and obscurest of Blake’s epics It should 
not be read until the reader has a considerable familiaiity with Blake’s 
technical vocabulaiy Otherwise, all the subtler embroidery on his great 
themes will pass unnoticed, and Jerusalem will appear merely as an 
amazmg chaos But when the casual references to the mythology are 
immediately recognized, Jerusalem wall be revealed as Blake’s biggest 
storehouse (we dare not say ‘ vehicle ’) of thought, decorated with 
splendid passages of poetry, austere, profound, and proudly beautiful 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

‘ SPIRITS ’ AND THEIR ‘ DICTATION ’ 

‘ In a dream, in a vision of the night when deep sleep f alleth upon men, m 
slumberings upon the bed , 

Then he openeth the ears of men, and sealeth their mstruction ’ 

— Job \\\m 15 16 

John Varley, ‘ Father of the English School of Water-colour Pamters ’ 
and enthusiastic astrologer, was convinced that Blake was a Spmtist 
medium Blake denied this, but wickedly encouraged Varley’s belief by 
drawing for him the ‘ Visionary Heads ’ Blake’s first editor, the American 
Swedenborgian, J J Garth Wilkmson, stated that Blake was a medium 
whose hterary work was rumed by his indiscriminate submission to super- 
mundane ‘ controls ’ Others, includmg G E Chesterton, have revived 
this theory , and smce these questions are receiving so much attention just 
now, it wfil not be umnteresting to trace Blake’s tangency upon them, the 
more so as the question involves the whole psychology of poetic composition 
Blake’s connection with Spiiitism must be leduced to thiee phases 
only telepathy, visions, and automatic writing Theie were no mys- 
teiious laps, crystal-gazing, dancing tables, hauntings, poltergeists*, 
materializations, or physical manifestations of any soit 

Of Blake s telepathy, we have only a single anecdote, though it is 
quoted as characteristic Blake and various friends weie at Hampstead, 
and one of them, Samuel Palmer, left for London ‘ Presently Blake, 
putting his hand to his forehead, said quietly ‘‘ Palmer is coming , he 
IS walkmg up the road ” Oh Mr Blake, he ’s gone to London , we 
saw him off m the coach ” Then, after a while “ He is coming through the 
wicket — ^there ^ ” — pomtmg to the closed door And surely, in another 
mmute, Samuel Palmer raised the latch and came m amongst them ’ ^ 
Allied to this sort of incident are two cases of what might be called 
prophetic mtuition Once, when a boy of fourteen, he stoutly refused to 
be apprenticed to the celebrated engraver Hyland, saying ‘ Father, I do 
not hke the man’s face it looks as if he will hve to be hanged ’ So joung 
WiUiam was apprenticed to the less fashionable Basire instead , and 
twelve years later Hyland won his place in history as the last man to be 
hanged at Tyburn Of course, in tho«e days ' will live to be hanged ’ 
meant nothing but ‘ will come to a bad end ’ , nevertheless, the story is 
curious We must also remember the time when Blake saved Tom 
Fame’s hfe, by bundlmg him off to France after a violent speech, without 
lettmg him even return to his lodgings for his effects, where the officers of 
the law were actually waiting And since we are searchmg for mcidents 
of this sort, we should mention the events which led to Blake’s marriage 
Blake, aged twenty-four, had been scorned by a certain lively girl, until 
he became really lU One evenmg at a friend’s house he was bemoamng 
m a coiner his love-crosses His listener, a dark-eyed, generous-hearted 
girl, frankly declared ‘ She pitied him fiom her heait ’ ‘ Do you pity 

^ Memoir of Edward Calvert p 36 
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me ^ ^ Yes f I do, most sincerely ’ ' Then I love you for that ^ ^ 

And so they were married Yet Mrs Blake’s place in history is that of 
one of the most perfect wives ever won by a genius This story is made 
a little more impressive by Mrs Blake’s tale (which she was so fond of 
repeating after William’s death t) that when she first saw her husband-to- 
he, she came so near faintmg that she had to leave the room at once 
The last two of these incidents, at least, are wholly withm the realm 
of the normal But all four cases seem to be related They are varying 
degrees of the same thmg The first is certamly supernormal , the second 
nearly so , the third might have been nothing but qmck wits , while the 
fourth may be dismissed (but not explained) as a characteristic sexual 
phenomenon All of them demonstrate Blake’s sensibihty to impression 
It IS impossible to draw a logical hne between telepathy and common-sense 
This clears the ground for the discussion of what are usually known as 
Blake’s ‘ visions ’ and his ‘ automatic writing ’ 

Blake’s first vision came at the age of four, when God put his forehead 
down to the window and set Wilham screaming ^ Later his mother beat 
him for saying he saw Ezekiel under a tree ^ About the age of eight he 
saw a tree filled with angels, bright angehc wings bespanghng every 
bough like stars ’ ^ This time his mother thought blotter and prevented 
the father from beating hnn Perhaps she did this less m sympathy with 
her son’s imagination than m fear of the consequences of a flogging , for 
Wfiliam resented blows so strongly that he was never sent to school 
Uuring his apprenticeship (from fourteen to twenty-one) he used to draw 
for hours in Westmmster Abbey, which was a wonderful place for visions 
Once he saw Christ and the Apostles , ® another time ‘ the aisles and 
galleries of the old cathedral suddenly filled with a great procession of 
monks and priests, choristers and censer-bearers, and his entranced ear 
heard the chant of plam-song and chorale, while the vaulted roof trembled 
to the sound of organ •music ’ ^ The Abbey, however, was not entirely 
ideal The Westminster schoolboys used to play there, and very naturally 
they selected Blake — a boy of then* own age, but not of their crowd — 
as a butt for piactical jokes Finally one of them chmbed upon a pinnacle 
to reach Blake’s own exalted position , whereupon Blake flung him to the 
ground and protested the matter to the Dean Smce then the boys have 
never been allowed to use the Abbey as a playground 

Such ' visions ’ durmg childhood or even puberty are nothmg abnormal 
m any imaginative person But Blake never lost them About 1788 his 
dead brother Robert appeared to him and revealed the process for pro- 
ducing the Songs of Innocence In 1794 he engraved the Ancient of Days, 
the famous frontispiece of Europe, from a vision which hovered over him 
at the top of his staircase ' I have been commanded from Hell not to 
prmt this as it is what our Enemies wish,’ he added to his revolutionary 
annotations of 1798 on the margms of Bishop Watson’s Apology for the 
Bible In the early part of 1803 occurred the visions recorded m Milton 

1 Gilchnsi;, oh v The same story is repeated even more abruptly in Tatham’s Life 
of Blake and m J T Smith’s Biogra/phical Sketch 

2 H C R , Feb 25, 1862 ^ Tatham 

^ Gilchrist, oh ii ® Ibid , oh m 

® Quoted from Oswald Crawfurd’s W^ll^am Blal e Artwb, Boet, and Pamter {The New 
Quarterly Magazine, vol n , 1874) Mr Crawfurd’s source is one of Blake’s unprinted 
letters, apparently to Butts, which contains several of Blake’s early visions 
’ J T Smith, Biographical Sketch 
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and Jerusalem In 1819 and 1820 Blake diew foi the occultist Varley 
various heads of historical and imaginary characteis, including the 
celebrated Ghost of a Flea and a poitiait of himself He would draw these 
apparently from models visible only to himself, complainmg that they 
moved, vanished, or mterfeied with each othei Five years later Ciabb 
Robinson heard Blake still discouismg freely of his visions Even on his 
death-bed, ‘ m a most gloiious mannei he burst out into singmg of 
the things he saw m heaven ’ 

These are brief and bald accounts of what has been called his ‘ clair- 
voyance ’ Blake’s own poems and letteis often corroborate the tales and 
testimony of his fnends 

There seems at first httle reason to think that Blake did not mean that 
he saw these thin g s hterally Yet a careful exammation of all the 
evidence shows that not once did he allow these visions any objective, or 
external, existence We should be warned by his reiterated msistence that 
Imagmation is Truth, and we should be m his secret when we read that he 
sees not with but through his eyes 

Yet here a distmction must be made Blake had two kmds of mental 
‘sight’ The first was the Otuhs Imoginatw'ts of the Scholastics, 
Wordsworth’s ‘ inward eye which is the bliss of solitude,’ or m modern 
terms, the Visuahzmg Power The second method visualized not the 
hteial forms but the ‘ spuitual forms ’ Then Blake transmuted eveiy- 
thing — even the entire Umveise — ^mto a human figure ^ Sometimes he 
divided this power mto fom parts, one foi each Zoa Smgle Vision beu^ 
pure sensation. Double Vision adding an mtellectual appreciation. 
Threefold Vision mfusmg the emotional values, and Fourfold Vision 
crowning the whole with spiritual mterpretation , as m the Letter to 
Butts, Novembei 22, 1802 

Novi I a fourfold i-ision see. 

And a fourfold vision is given to me , 

’Tis fourfold in my supreme delight. 

And threefold m soft Beulah’s night. 

And twofold always May God us keep 
From smgle vision, and Newton’s sleep 

Once comprehendmg his attitude, we can understand a certam method 
of self-defence which he cultivated agamst the world Whenever he met 
any unsympathetic peison, he dehberately puzzled him with ambiguous 
speeches, for he hked fun, and what is more fun than amazmg the 
bourgeois * ‘ In society,’ Gilchrist wrote, ‘ people would disbelieve and 

exasperate him, would set upon the gentle fieiy-hearted mystic, and 
stir him up mto being extravagant, out of a meie spirit of opposition 
Then he would say things on purpose to startle, and make people stare 
In the excitement of conversation he would exaggerate his pecuhaiities of 
opmion and doctrme, would express a floatmg vision or fancy in an extreme 
way, without the explanation oi qualification he was, in reahty, well 
aware it needed , taking a secret pleasure m the surprise and opposition 
such views aroused ’ ® 

Crabb Robinson’s visit to him on June 13, 1826, was a typical case 
Blake evidently set out to shock and puzzle his earnest Boswell , so, after 

1 Of Letter to Butts, Got 2 1800 

® Gilchrist, ch xxxv Every one of Blake’s friends confirms this See, for example, 
Tatham’s Life (pp 38 39) , Lmnell’s letter to Bernard Barton {Letters of William Blak^^ 
p 229) , and Palmer’s letter quoted by Gilchrist, ch xxxiii ^ 
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appioving a community of wives on the authoiity of the Bible, he ' asserted 
that he had committed many murders, that reason is the only evil or sm, 
and that careless, gay people are better than those who think, etc , etc , 
etc ’ ^ We hardly need the explanation which Crabb Eobmson lacked 
A murderer is one who hates another to the point of wishing his death, smce 
‘ thought IS act ’ Reason (Urizen) is the prrnial cause of disturbance 
in Blake’s cosmos The ‘ gay, careless people ’ are those who live 
mstmctively, rather than reasonably 

In fact, Blake was simply extendmg his symbohsm to his conversation 
‘ I have conversed with the Spiritual Sun — ^I saw him on Primrose Hill 
He said, “ Do you take me for the GreekApoUo ^ ‘ No,” I said ‘‘ That ” 

(and Blake pointed to the sky) — '' that is the Greek Apollo He is Satan ” ’ ^ 
Crabb Robinson could not explam such nonsense, but we can Blake is 
referring to some poetic moment of inspiration (the Spiritual Sun) on 
Primrose Hill This moment showed him the difference between Poetry and 
Intellect (the Greek Apollo ^) Pure Intellect brmgs us to Materiahsm — a 
belief m the reality of Space and Time This is a false religion, or Satan ^ 
Simpler, but of the same sort, was the vision related at Mr Adeis’s 
party ' '' The other evening,” said Blake m his usual quiet way, taking 
a walk, I came to a meadow, and at the farther corner of it I saw a fold 
of lambs Coming nearer, the ground blushed mth flowers , and the 
wattled cote and its woolly tenants were of an exquisite pastoral beauty 
But I looked again, and it proved to be no hvmg flock, but beautiful 
'^bculpture ” ’ What Blake meant was that the lovelmess of the scene 
suddenly became fixed imperishably as a thmg of beauty ® 

1 H 0 R June 13, 1826 a Ih%d , Dec 10, 1825 

a Apollo was the God of Light and Poetry to the Greeks Blake considered that their 
Guiding Light was really the Intellect, and that their Muses weie processes of Memory 
Therefore their Apollo stood for Reason and Memory, not for Inspiration (See the 14th 
illustration io Job ) 

^ ‘ Devils are False Religions ’ — Jerusalem^ 77 

® Two curious and opposing sensations have played a surprisingly large part in all 
philosophy The first, the Evanescence of Things, resolves the world mto a fleeting mist 
Its contrary, the Eternity of Things, suddenly transmutes various details of the fleeting 
world mto Everlasting Forms These forms were called by Blake the Bright Sculptures 
of Los’s Halls Keats’s Qreofian Urn was inspired by this feeling The two followmg 
poems are examples of this same sensation as treated by two modern poets 

OMBRE OHINOISE 

Red foxgloves against a yellow wall streaked with plum coloured shadows 
A lady with a blue and red sunshade 
The slow dash of wave^ upon a parapet 
That IS all 

Non existent — immortal — 

As solid as the centre of a ring of fine gold 

— Amy Lowell Pzctures of the Floating World 

THE GARDEN 

You are clear, 

0 Rose out in rock 

Hard as the descent of hail 

1 could scrape the colour 

From the petals 

Like spilt dye from a rock 

If I could break you 

I could break a tree 

If I could stir 

I could break a tree 

I could break you 

— ^H D Some Imagiat Poets (1915) 
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Of the sort of apparition, though for once without symbohsm, 
was the ‘ Fairy’s Funeral ’ To appreciate the amusing side of the story 
we must picture Blake ‘ in company ’ sitting beside some lady of whom he 
knew bttle Conversation lagged , hi& nund wandered Then, realizmg 
that he must say something to the lady, he swiftly decided to tell her 
about a vision of the previous evenmg, which was too exquisite to be lost 
So m all solemmty he asked ‘ Did you ever see a fairy s funeral, madam « 

I have, but not before last mght I was walkmg alone m my garden, 
there was great stillness among the branches and flowers and more than 
common sweetness m the an , I heaid a low and pleasant sound, and I 
knew not whence it came At last I saw the broad leaf of a flower move, 
and imdemeath I saw a procession of creatures of the size and colour of 
green and gray grasshoppers, bearmg a body laid out on a rose leaf, which 
they buned with songs, and then disappeared It was a fairy funeral ’ ^ 
This IS the stuff of poetry, not fact Every real poet is continually 
workmg out such conceits m his mmd That such a thmg entered Blake’s 
head was enough for him to say that it was true ^ Thmgs exist as they 
are perceived Blake saw the world looked flat , said it teas so to Crabb 
Robmson , and wrote the same theory mto his Milton ® 

It should now be perfectly obvious that his ‘ spirits, who taught, 
rebuked, argued, and advised with all the familiarity of personal mter- 
course ’ * existed only m his imagmation , and what is moie, he knew it 
Not once did he ever admit then objective existence ‘ I beg pardon. Mi 
Blake, but may I ask where you saw this * ’ said the lady who had been told" 
of the sculptured sheep ‘ Here, madam,’ answered Blake, touchmg his 
forehead, and bewildenng the lady more than ever ® Gilchiist contmues 
‘ He would candidly coiifess they were not hteral matters of fact , but 
phenomena seen by his imagmation , realities none the less for that, but 
transacted within the realm of mind ’ 

Visions and spmts, beuig simply the functioniEg of his imagmation, 
were deeply mvolved with his pamtmg Every artist without exception 
has a developed power of visuahzmg — of seemg anythmg he wishes 
Tatham, not realizing this, carefully recorded of Blake ‘ He always 
asserted that he had the power of brmgmg his imagmation before his 
mind’s eye, so completely organized, and so perfectly formed and evident, 
that he persisted that while he copied the vision (as he called it) upon his 
plate or canvas, he could not err, and that error and defect could only 
anse from the departure or inaccurate delmeation of this unsubstantial 
scene ’ ® This explams at once the too-famous ‘ Visionary Heads,’ 
already mentioned, which Blake drew from mvisible sitters for the thriUed 
and baffled Varley Nor are we surprised that both Milton and Shak- 
spere so mvoked, resembled the old prmts of them,’' for there was more 
of memory m these feats than Blake admitted Such powers are, of 
course, entirely normal, and Blake realized it He knew that ‘ aU men 
partake of it, but it is lost by not bemg cultivated ’ ® 

^ Allan Cunningham, I/hfe of Blake 

® Cf * Everything possi&e to be behev’d is an image of truth ’ — 38th Proverb of Hell 
® H C B. , Deo 10, 1825 ‘Thus is the earth one mfimte plane ’ {MiUon, 14 32, 
see also 28 6-18) 

^ Tatham, p 19 ® Gilchrist, ch xxxv ® Tatham, p 18 

’ H C R , Dec 17 1826 , and Ibid , Feb 18, 1826 
« Ibid, Dec 17, 1826 
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Naturally he cultivated it to the best of his abihties He and his wife 
often gazed into the fire until they saw forms there, ^ and Blake himself 
once remarked that he could look at a knot of wood until he was frightened 
at it 2 And when inspiration failed, he and his wife knelt in prayer,® 
just as Fra Angehco had done five centuries before In fact, Blake once 
defined such powers as ‘ Imagination heightened to the pomt of 
Vision ’ 

These visions must have been at times a stram upon his physique 
In Milton he described himseK as swept by huge emotions durmg the 
Felpham visions, until he collapsed tiemblmg upon the garden-path, 
recovering when his wife came to his assistance Yet even after such 
a moment, mstead of bemg in a state of nervous exhaustion, he found 
his senses made more keen and vigorous towards the beauties of the 
world 

There is even one case on record, apparently a unique episode m 
Blake’s hfe, when a vision came uncontrolled, attended by a morBid fear 
What apparently happened was this Blake’s imagmation, bemg power- 
ful, had a subhminal life of its own When not fed with thoughts and 
feelmgs of a beautiful kmd (as happens now and then when the poet’s 
stock IS tempoiarily exhausted), it seized arbitrarily upon some casual 
grotesque, sw^tly built it mto a presentable figure, and oflEered it to Blake’s 
startled consciousness Being mstantly rejected, the ghost vanished foi 
good Gilchrist tells the tale as follows ‘ When talkmg on the subject 
of ghosts, he was wont to say they did not appear much to imaginative 
men, but only to common mmds, who did not see the finer spirits A 
ghost was a thing seen by the gross bodily eye, a vision, by the mental 
‘‘ Did you ever see a ghost ^ ” asked a friend Never but once,” was 
the reply And it befell thus Standing one evening at his garden-door 
m Lambeth, and chancing to look up, he saw a horrible grim figure, 
“ scaly, speckled, very awful,” stalking downstairs towards him More 
frightened than ever before or after, he took to his heels, and ran out of 
the house ’ ^ 

This episode alone should distmgmsh Blake from the Spmtist medium 
Blake even went to the extent of behevmg that the visions of the prophets 
and samts were merely poetic ‘ The Prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel dmed 
with me,’ he boldly wrote, ^ startlmg even those who recognize m this casual 
statement a satire on Swedenborg But at once he put an oblique ex- 
planation on this strange meal mto the mouths of his imagmary guests 
‘ I asked them how they dared so roundly to assert, that God spake to 
them , and whether they did not think at the time, that they would be 
misunderstood Isaiah answer’d I saw no God, nor heard any, 
in a finite organical perception , but as I was then perswaded, & 
remam confirm’d, that the voice of honest indignation is the voice of God, 
I cared not for consequences, but wrote ” ’ 

If this disappomts lovers of the marvellous, they may find consolation 
in the fact that St Thomas Aqmnas agreed with Hake m behevmg that 


^ In ins Oenesta we catch Blake working from pattern towards concrete forms 
^ This was undoubtedly self-hypnosis In the same way Kant found he could thmk 
better when gazmg steadily at a neighbouring church-steeple, Bohme had a vision from a 
reflecting pewter dish, and St Ignatius Loyola had an ‘ mtellectual perception ’ by staring 
mto a stream 


« Symons, p 233 


® Marriage, plate 12 


^ Gilchrist, oh xiv 
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sucli visions as Isaiah’s, John the Divine’s, St Stephen’s and St Peter’s 
were beheld by the power of the imagination ^ 

Naturally Blake talked the same jargon about his method of writing 
Perhaps no question is oftener asked of poets than ‘ How do you ever think 
of such thmgs ^ ’ and few questions are harder to answer Blake casually 
cited ' some Spirit ’ as his authority, for m his day the miraculous element 
of composition was being stressed But nowadays poets try to behave 
like other men, and refer to then ' stuiff ’ in a deprecatory way The 
advantage of the picturesqueness, at least, lies with Blake Let us see 
how he told the wide-eyed Crabb Robinson that he wrote 

‘ “ I write,” he says, “ when commanded by the spirits, and the moment 
I have written I see the woids fly about the room m all directions It 
IS then pubhshed, and the spirits can read My MSS are of no further 
use I have been tempted to burn my MSS , but my wife won’t let me ” 
She IS right,” said I — '' and you have written these, not from yourself, 
but by a higher order The MSS are theirs and your property You 
cannot tell what purpose they may answer — ^unforeseen to you ” He 
hked this, and said he would not destroy them ’ ® 

Blake himself told Butts that he had written MiMon ' from immediate 
dictation, twelve or sometimes twenty or thirty lines at a time, without 
premeditation, and even against my will The time it has taken in 
writmg was thus rendered non-existent, and an immense poem exists 
which seems to be the labour of a long hfe, all produced without labour or 
study,’ ^ and later he added ' I may piaise it, since I dare not pretend 
to be other than the secretary , the authors are in eternity ’ ^ 

This writmg seems to have been unusually active at night ® Tatham 
speaks of it with his usual awe ^ He was very much accustomed to get 
out of his bed in the night to write for hours, and return to bed for the 
rest of the night after having committed to paper pages and pages of his 
mysteiious fantasies He wrote much and often, and he sometimes 
thought that if he wrote less he must necessarily do moie graving and 
pamtmg, and he has debarred himseK of his pen for a month or more , 
but upon companson has found by no means so much work accomplished, 
and the httle that was done by no means so vigorous ’ ^ 

No wonder that Blake wrote ‘ The Daughters of Beulah follow 
sleepers m all their dreams ’ {The Four Zoas, i 208 ) 

Gilchrist teUs of Mrs Blake’s heroic part in these periods ‘ She would 
get up m the night, when he was under his veiy fierce inspirations, which 
were as if they would tear him asunder, while he was yieldmg himself to 
the Muse, or whatever else it could be called, sketchmg and writing And 
so terrible a task did this seem to be, that she had to sit motionless and 

^ Summa Theol , Secundae Partis, Quaest 175 Robinson Crusoe being far 
from enthusiastic ’ came to the same decision In his Viszon of tJ c Anqehc World 
(Defoe, Worka^ ed Aitken m 268 seq ) he described an imaginative vision of his own, 
which he humbly compared to those of ‘ the famed Mr Milton ’ and suggested that through 
them we might actually get m touch with the workings of futurity ‘ Let men pretend 
to what visions they please it is all romance all beyond what I have talked of above is 
fabulous and absurd ’ (p 277) 

2 H C R , Feb 18, 182b Robinson doubtless thought he really had prevented i 
holocaust of some very curious thmgs 

® Letter to Butts, Apnl 25, 1803 ^ Ib d y July 6, 1803 

® ‘ The most propitious time for the Visionary Head was also ‘ from nine at night to 
five in the morning ’ accordmg to Cunningham 
^ Tatham 
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silent , only to stay him mentally, without moving hand or foot this for 
hours, and mght after night ’ ^ 

After such information as this, it really would seem as though our first 
question should be what species of Ouija or Planchette board he used, or 
just how he held the pencil, and whether he kept the lights on or not 
For no Automatic Writer before oi since has produced anythmg like as 
good literature But, as usual, no sooner do we turn from these extreme 
utterances to others less enthusiastic, than we find that Blake’s spirits 
were exactly those invoked by every writer 

There is a certain amount of automatism in all authors Lines ‘ come ’ 
in a complete and final form , characters ‘ get away ’ from the author’s 
guidance , whole scenes ‘ suddenly appear ’ , a perfect endmg, quite 
different from the original plan, ' msists on itself ’ The subliminal mind 
has outstripped the rational processes of consciousness, leaping to the final 
form rather than calculating it The very pen becomes a hypnotic 
agent , no soonei is it picked up than the ideas begm to flow , and many 
authors must have somethmg in their fingers when they compose, even if 
they do no actual writing ^ A good deal of physical excitement accom- 
panies the process They generally pace up and down in a mood which 
might be described as a cold fury, perhaps stamping and tossing then* 
heads to diag out some reluctant word They may not fall tremblmg 
upon garden paths, but their restlessness is certamly akm to Blake’s 
There are times, howevei, when the body does not mterpose itself 
between the conscious and the subconscious mind Under the influences 
of ceitain drugs and even alcohol, the body may become perfectly passive, 
while the mind is released and can exert its greatest powers Poe, un- 
doubtedly under some abnoimal influence, wrote m EUonom ‘ They who 
dream by day are cognizant of many thmgs which escape those who dream 
only by night In their gray visions they obtam ghmpses of eternity, and 
thrill, in wakmg, to find that they have been upon the verge of the great 
secret In snatches they learn something of the wisdom which is of good, 
and more of the mere knowledge, which is of evil They penetrate, 
however rudderless or compassless, into the vast ocean of the hght 
ineffable and again, like the adventurers of the Nubian geographers, 
dggressi mnt mare tenebrarum, qmd in eo esset exphraturi ’ In such a 
condition one of the greatest poems of the world, Kubla Khan, was 
written The habitues of opium and hasheesh, however, have uttered 
warnmgs which need no repetition And puttmg aside the dangers of aU 
such drugs, the likelihood remains that the mind will be stupefied with the 
body, for only under exceptional circumstances does the mind escape 
poisomng 

But there is a normal state in which the same results may be produced 
This IS the condition of semi-sleep Inquiry has shown that very many 
writers do their best woik when fallmg asleep or wakmg up A 
* hypnoidal ’ state is readily induced by the limitation of sense-impressions, 
the cessation of voluntary movements, and the monotonous stimulus of 
breathmg ® In deep sleep the cntical faculty vanishes entirely , but in 

^ Gilchrist, ch xxxiv 

2 * Dear Sir excuse my enthusiasm or rather madness, for I am really drunk *with 
intellectual vision whenever I take a pencil or graver into my hand, even as I used to be 
in my youth ’ (Letter to Hayley, Oct 23, 1804) 

® The importance of the breath in Oriental methods of meditation at once suggests itself 
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the lighter forms of slumber, it is still poweiful enough to keep the in 
sistent logic of the mmd from pushing itself to absurd extremes At such 
moments, then, the consciousness is at once Actor and Author, actually 
puttmg its adventures mto words as they occur, and even controlling by 
this disciplme of phrase-makmg those emotions that threaten an awaken 
ing A whole pageant of brilliant visions is enacted, which the blissful 
dreamer struggles to make permanent in some verbal incarnation 

This IS too common for us to wonder at it In fact, our liteiature 
begins m a dream for Caedmon (the first poet we can name and date) 
thus found himself first able to sing Chaucer was curiously mterested 
in the subject And skipping to our own times, Stevenson’s ‘ Brownies,’ 
who presented him with Dr Jelyll and Mr Hyde and who worked out so 
many of his other stones,^ at once identify themselves with Blake’s 
' Spirits ’ Blake did not consider his case unique In writing to Dr 
Trusler of certam pictures, he said ‘ Though I call them mme, I know 
that they are not mme, bemg of the same opinion with Milton when he 
says that the Muse visits his slumbers and awakes and governs, his song 
when morn purples the east,^ and being also m the piedicament of that 
prophet ^ who says “ I cannot go beyond the command of the Lord, to 
speak good or bad ” ’ ^ 

With the same meamng he wiote at the end of Lavater’s A'plionsms 
^ I say this Book is written by consultation with Good Spiiits, because it is 
Good’ 

He was thoroughly conscious of the richness of his subliminal mmd 
In my bram are studies and chambers filled with books and pictures of 
old, which I wrote and painted in ages of eternity before this mortal life , 
and those worlds are the delight and study of archangels ’ ^ 

' In my bram ’ — ^note that phrase Blake understood perfectly 
where his inspirations came from ‘ Muses who inspire the Poet’s Song,’ 
he cried, ‘ Come mto my hand By your mild power '’descendmg down the 
Nerves of my nght aim Prom out the Portals of my biam ’ ® 

In his Descriptive Catalogue of Pictures (1809) Blake went into con- 
siderable detail about the subhmmal world, though veilmg his description 
with a characteristic ambigmty 

The two pictures of Nelson and Pitt are compositions of a mythological cast, 
similar to those Apotheoses of Persian, Hindoo, and Egyptian Antiquit}^ which are 
still preserved on rude monuments, bemg copies from some stupendous originals 
now lost, or perhaps buned tdl some happier age The artist having been taken m 
vision into the ancient republics, monarchies, and patriarchates of Asia has seen 

Across the Plains A Chapter on Dreams 

® Dante’s hour che la mente men da’ pensier presa Alle sue vision quasi e 
divina ’ (Purgatono, ix 16 18) Cf also Sii Thomas Browne’s Letter to a Friend ‘ The 
Thoughts of Sleep when the Soul was conceived nearest unto Divinity ’ Ennemoser 
(History of Magic Bohns ed vol i pp 60, 128) quotes Xenophon (Cyrop , vin 7, 23), 
Josephus (B J , vii 8, 7), Arrianus (De exped Alex , vii ) Aretaeus (De Causi^ et signis 
morh acut ), Bjippocrites (De Insomnis and De Vita), Scaliger Galen, and Cicero to the 
same effect Blake s reference is to Paradise Lost, mi 29 30, the invocation to Urania 
who Visit st my slumbers Nightly, or when Morn Purples the East ’ Milton being blind 
laid special stress on his inward sight and he used to dictate his poetry to his daughters 
before he had risen in the mormng In another place (Paradise Lost, ix 21 24), he is even 
more definite about his Celestial Patroness, who deignes Her nightly Mbitation unimplor d, 
And dictates to me slumh ring or mspires Easie my unpremeditated Verse ’ (See also 
Design 166 for Young’s Night Thoughts ) 

* Num XXIV 13 

® Letter to Flaxman, Sept 21, 1800 


* Letter to Trusler, Aug 16, 1799 
® Milton, 3 1-7 
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these wonderful originals, called in the sacred scriptures the Cherubim, which were 
sculptured and pamted on walls of Temples, Towers, Qties, Palaces, and erected m 
the highly cultivated states of Egypt, Moab, Edom, Aram, among the Eivers of 
Paradise — ^being the originals from whach the Greeks and Hetruvians copied Hercules 
Famese, Venus of Medicis, Apollo Belvedere, and all the grand works of ancient art 
They were executed m a very superior style to those ]ustlv admired copies, being, 
with their accompaniments, teinfic and grand in the highest degree Those 
wonderful ongmals seen m my visions, were, some of them one hundred feet m 
height some were painted as pictures, and some carved as basso relievos and some 
as groups of statues, all contaimng mythological and recondite meamng, when more 
IS meant than meets the eye 

Here, in this amazing bram, were the ongmals of his pictures , and 
here, too, the spmts ‘ dictated ’ his poems But he did not accept the 
‘ dictation ’ of these spirits just as it came No poet does Every 
fragment of mspiration is subjected to the sternest tests of the mteUect 
It is tbia very struggle between the Conscious and the Subconscious that 
raises poetry to its heights ^ After announcing, ‘ We who dwell on Earth 
can do nothmg of ourselves, eveiythmg is conducted by Spirits, no less 
than Digestion or Sleep,’ Blake casually remarks ‘ When this Verse was 
first dictated to me ’ , and at once the careless reader assumes that all 
Jerusalem was produced entuely automatically But Blake contmues to 
teU how he considered this or that metre, finally selectmg an irregular 
hne as the most expressive Now it is obvious that one cannot take from 
dictation and at the same time fiigure out how to choose and arrange one’s 
words The essential feature of Automatic Wntmg proper is that the 
transcnber shall never interfere m any way with the message as it comes 
And to demolish forever the idea that Blake put down blmdly and auto- 
matically whatever came to him, we need only pomt out that all his 
manuscnpts are overloaded with correction upon correction, made during 
the first draft, as well as after it was completed ^ 

It should now be entirely plam what separates Blake — and all poets — 
from the Spiritist Automatic Writers The former gmde and correct their 
poetic impulses, and produce great poems , while the latter let the same 
impulses flow unregulated, and produce drivel Moreover, the Automatic 
tends towards a defimte schizophrema , Blake, on the contrary, struggled 
his whole hfe through to jom the Conscious and Subconscious 

Blake, then, clearly wrote just as others do, and understood better 
than many of them what happened The whole difi&culty has been that 
m readmg Blake’s accounts of his ‘ spirits ’ we feel that he means some- 
tbiTig real, while, when we read of Milton’s Urama or Stevenson’s Browmes, 
we pass off such remarks as nothmg but pleasant fancies Yet even m 
Blake’s case, when he wrote 

This theme calls me m sleep mght after mght & ev’ry mom 
Awakes me at sun-nse, then I see the Saviour over me 
Spreadmg his beams of love, & dictating the words of this mild song, 

the ‘ sanest ’ critics have not imagmed that Blake meant that Christ was 

1 Or to use Blake s symbol, Los and his Spectre strike alternate blows upon the anvil 
® With the exception of the ‘ Pickering MS which was evidently a fair copy Yet 
even here Blake made a few corrections Of course letters and the like are not included 
m this discussion Those who are curious about the matter should read The Tyger, which 
seems to have been poured out perfect, at white heat, and then examine the corrections 
made on the manuscript, as reprmted by Sampson 
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the actual author of Jerusalem They understood — as Blake understood — 
that it was inspired (dictated) by the spirit of love (Jesus) 

One or two more examples of ‘ dictation ’ by other wiiters should 
clmch the matter , and there are so many to choose fiom that we will 
limit ourselves to the very authors whom Blake had lead 

Kmg David, it seems, wrote automatically ' All this, said David, 
the Lord made me undeistand m writing by his hand upon me ’ (1 Chron 
xxviii 19) Jakob Bohme said ‘ Art has not wrote heie, neither was 
there any time to set it punctually down The Reason was this, 
that the burnmg Fire often forced forward with Speed, and the Hand and 
Pen must hasten directly after it , for it comes and goes as a sudden 
Shower ’ ^ Blake’s favourite poet, Milton, has already been discussed 
St Teresa ' declared that in writing her books she was powerless to set 
down an 3 rbhing but that which her master put mto her mind ’ ^ Madame 
Guyon was even more automatic ' In copying a passage [from the 
Scriptures] I had not the least idea of its meaning , and as soon as it was 
copied, I was given the power of explaining it, writmg v/ith an mcon- 
ceivable speed I began to reflect , I was punished for it , my 
power of writmg dried up immediately, and I waited like an idiot for the 
next illumination ’ ^ It was natural that this irresistible impulse to wiite 
should be considered as a Command Blake spoke of a Command fiom 
HeU (Watson marginalia) , Swedenborg noted twice in his Diary that he 
was commanded to write ‘ Jussus sum Ita videar lussus ’ ^ Thomas 
Vaughan (' Eugenius Philalethes ’) said the same thing, though with his 
characteustic ambiguity " This is aU I thmk fit to communicate at this 
time, neither had this fallen fiom me but that it was a command imposed 
by my supenors, etc ’ ^ But immediately he added a Postscript ' This 
small discourse was no sooner finished — though by command — ^but the 
same authorities recalled their commission , and now being somewhat 
transformed, I must as some mysteriously have don^ — ^live a tree ’ ® We 
must look in vam on this earth for these Superiors, smce (accordmg to his 
editor) Vaughan was not a Rosicrucian, noi was he mitiated into any 
school There is a vague possibility that Vaughan was submitted to some 
totally unknown society , but it seems far moie likely that these capricious 
‘ supenors ’ were nothmg but the same spirits that dictated to Blake 
Of Shakspere’s method of wntmg we can guess but little Yet we hazard 
the suggestion that these ' spirits ’ of Blake’s were the very ones to which 
Shakspere referred m that famously obscure sonnet, the 86th In the 
43rd Sonnet, Shakspere had already emphasized the importance of dreams 
to the poet In the S6th he is bewailing the fact that the Rival Poet can 
praise Mr W H successfully while Shakspere caimot 

Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Aboue a mortal pitch, that struck me dead ^ 

No, neither he, nor bs compiers by night 
Gimng him ayde, my verse astonished 

^ Quoted by William Law in the Prefatory Life to Behmen s Works 
® G Cunningham Graham Santa Teresa voi i p 202 

® Vte de Madame J M B de la Mothe Guyon ecrite par Bile meme Tome ii, Partie, 
cli xxi 

J J G Wilkinson Emanuel Swedenborg, A Biography Aula Luc%s 

^ Live automatically,’ or (m Blake s phrase) ‘ vegetate ’ Mr A F Wait© explains 
‘ the writer must submit to hve like a spirit shut up in a tree ’ 
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He, nor that affable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with mtelhgence, 

As victors of my silence cannot boast 

Surely these spirits were the same as Blake’s ’ We need not believe, as 
so many commentators have done, that Shakspere was referrmg to an 
actual practice of the Black Arts And my theory becomes quite 
plausible when we learn that Chapman (whom many have considered to 
have been the Rival Poet himsefl) boasted of a vision of Homer, who 
promised inspiration {Euthym%ae Baptus) 

As a coda to this chapter (for it does not deserve a chapter to itself), 
we may consider the senile question of Blake’s madness, since it rests 
entirely upon these Visions and their Dictation Apart from these, 
Blake lived an entirely normal, quiet life It is only fair to admit that 
there were two curious anecdotes about him , but these are universally 
rejected as scandal — ^the only wonder bemg that there were not more and 
worse stories The first was the tale of his attempt to introduce a con- 
cubme mto his household , this story has already been dismissed m 
Chapter xiv The other tells how Mr Butts came upon William and 
Catherme naked m their back garden, where they were readmg Paradise 
Lost ^ Come in ’ ’ ciied Blake , ^ it ’s only Adam and Eve, you know ’ ^ 
This story has been made too much of J ohn LinneU denied it vigorously, 
as bemg thoroughly uncharacteristic However, we must remember that 
(thanks to Rousseau, I believe), air baths were quite the fashion Benjamm 
Prankhn, undei similar circumstances, rushed out to get the mail , yet he 
did not suffer from the imputation of madness I thmk the story may be 
accepted, especially since Butts, a close friend of the Blakes, was the 
authority for it Even Blake’s courteous remark at that starthng moment 
was characteristic both of himself as a philosopher and artist ‘ It ’s only 
Adam and Eve you know,’ meanmg ‘ It ’s perfectly innocent ’ 

What IS madness ^ To the eighteenth century it was little more than 
‘ Enthusiasm ’ All poets were at least a little mad, they firmly beheved , 
and to corroborate them, CoUms, Cowper, Savage, Kit Smart, besides 
several others whose names lived but httle longer than their wits, perished 
in madhouses John Clare, climbing from the theatre-box to attack 
Shylock, was thought to be suffering merely from a spasm of temperament 
The attitude of the century alone is sufficient to account for the Examiner^ s 
venomous attack on Blake, when it called him ^ an unfortunate lunatic, 
whose personal moffensiveness secures him from confinement ’ ^ Personal 
invective was still allowed as criticism And this or another similar attack 
in turn caused Blake’s Imes on ‘ the aspersion of Madness, / Cast on the 
Inspired by the tame high fimsher of paltry Blots ’ [Milton, 43 8-9) 
Agamst this one open accusation and the casual remarks of a few who 
once or twice had heard Blake talkmg his wildest, we have the unanimous 
testimony of all his personal friends and the judgment of all his sympathetic 
critics It IS useless to marshal yet agam before the public all their 
testimony , ® and it would be cruel to print even the names of those 
hearty critics who have frankly pronoxmced Blake mad because they could 

^ Gilchnst, ch xii ® Sept 17, 1809 

® See Gilchnst ch xxxv , also Fictions Concerning William Blahe m the Athenceum, 
Sept 11, 1875 , and Seymour Kirkup’s letter in T Wemyss Beid^s Infe of Richard Monckton 
Milnes (vol n p 222) 
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not understand him Blake’s case has become analogous to Hamlet’s 
the question will probably be raised time after time, though all the 
evidence pomts one way 

For the charge of madness is always hard to beat off , people are never 
quite easy— it would almost be a reflexion on their own sanity if they were 
‘ taken in ’ by some ' case ’ , so they keep on the safe side by professing a 
httle suspicion ‘ There must be some fire to all this smoke ’ Curiously 
enough, perhaps there was a fire, a pathetic little blaze, whose smoke 
managed to tarmsh Blake’s reputation There actually may have been a 
Blake who was mad, who spent thirty years in an asylum, and who has 
been frequently confused with the poet This confusion is traceable to 
an unsigned article m the Bevue Bntanmque, July 1833, which A Brierre 
de Boismont perpetuated by quoting it as the thirty-fifth case in his Des 
Hallucinations The article is remaikable enough to be quoted in full ^ 

The two most celebrated tenants of Bethlem Hospital are the incendiary Martm, 
elder brother of Martm the painter, and Blake, niclmamed the Seer When I had 
passed m review and submitted to my exammation all this crimmal and mad popn 
lation, I had myself taken to Blake’s cell He was a big and pale man, a good speaker 
and truly eloquent , m all the annals of demonolog\ nothmg is more extraordinary 
than the visions of Blake 

He was not the victim of a simple hallucination, he believed firmly and earnestly 
m the reality of his visions he conversed with jMichael Angelo, chatted v ith Moses 
and Semiramis , there was nothmg of the impostor about him, he was sincere The 
past opened its gloomy portah , the world of shadows sped to mm , all that had 
been great, astonishing, and famous, came and posed befoie Blake 

This man had constituted himself the painter of ghosts (spectres) , before him on 
the table, pencils and brushes were alwa^b m readiness for him to reproduce the 
faces and attitudes of his heroes, who, he said, he never evoked, but who came of 
themsehes to ask him to paint then portraits I have looked through heavy 
volumes filled with these effigies, among which I ha\e noticed the portrait of the 
Devil and that of his mother When I enteied his cell he -was dravmg a fiea, whose 
ghost, he made out, had just appeared to him 

Edward m was one of his most constant visitors , in recogmtion of this monarch’s 
condescension he had painted his portrait in oils m three sittings 

I addressed him questions to perplex him, but he answered them quite simply 
and without hesitation 

‘ Do these gentlemen have themsehes announced ^ ’ I asked him, ‘ Are they 
careful to send vou in their cards ^ ’ 

‘ No, but I recogmze them as soon as they appear I did not expect to see Mark 
Antony yesterday evenmg, but I recogmzed the Roman as soon as he set foot m 
my room ’ 

‘ At what hour do your illustrious dead visit you ^ ’ 

‘ At one o’clock , sometimes their visits are long, sometimes short I saw poor 
Job the day before yesterday , he would only sta} two minutes , I had hardly time 
to make a rough sketch of him which I afterwards copied in etchmg — but hush ’ — 
here is Richard ni ' ’ 

‘ Where do you see him ^ ’ 

‘ Facmg you, on the other side of the table , it is his first visit ’ 

‘ How do you know his name ^ ’ 

‘ My spmt recogmzes his, but I do not know how ’ 

‘ 'VVhat IS he like ^ ’ 


^ Quoted trom William T Horton Was Blake ever vn Bedlam ^ {The OccuU Peview, 
November 1912) 
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A rugged face but beautiful I only see bis profile as yet Here be is at tbree- 
cters Ab ^ now be turns towards me , be is terrible to bebold ’ ’ 

Can you question bim ^ ’ 

Certainly, wbat do you wisb me to ask bim ^ ’ 

If be pretends to justify tbe murders be committed during bis bfe-time ^ ’ 
Your demand bas already reached bim We converse soul to soul by mtuition 
by magnetism We bave no need for words ’ 

Wbat IS His Majesty’s answer « ’ 

Here it is, a little longer than be gave it me , you would not understand tbe 
uage of Spirits He tells you that wbat you call murder and carnage is nothing , 
in slaughtering fifteen or twenty thousand men one does them no barm , that 
mortal part of tbeir being is not only preserved but passes mto a better world, 
that tbe murdered man who would address words of reproach to bis murderer 
Id render himself guilty of mgratitude, as tbe latter bas only enabled bun to 
ure a more commodious lodging and a more perfect existence But leave me 
poses very well now, and if you say a word be will go ’ 

' left this man agamst whom none could brmg any reproach, and who was not 
LOut talent as an engraver and draughtsman 

What are we to make of this extraordinary case ^ Is this a reference 
;he poet and painter, or to some msane double ^ The Ghost of the 
a,, the etchmgs of Job, the famihanty with Edward iii (whom Blake 
tried to put mto a historical drama) and with Michaelangelo, all 
it very defimtely to the man we know On the other hand, can we 
gme Hake approving the murders of Richard in ^ 

My own opmion is that some casual visitor bad seen Blake drawmg the 
Lonary Heads, that he asked foohsh questions, and was answered m 
d by the annoyed pamter, who eventually silenced and dismissed him 
b an ambiguous courtesy Then some years later, the writer, hearing 
fc Blake had hved some time at Lambeth (where Betblem was situated), 
believing thoroughly that Blake had become mad wrote this article 
.atisfy some desire to appear m prmt He undoubtedly thought that 
w misstatements (such as laymg the scene m Bethlem itself) would not 
t a man already dead and forgotten Fortunately we know that 
ke drew the Ghost of the Flea, as well as a pictuie of Edward iii , at 
residence at 17 South Moulton Street, London W , some years after 
residence m Lambeth , while the J oh drawings were not begun tiH 1823 
Horton, who wrote the article for The Occult Review, searched the 
)rds at Bethlem from 1815 to 1835, and found no mention of any 
ke whatsoever 

This tale later became combmed with another story of Blake^s m- 
ity, which is even more easily disproved Dr Richardson, m an 
y on hallucmations (Chamberses Journal, 1872), repeats the account of 
drawmg of the Visionary Heads, endmg with the statement that Blake 
came actually msane, and remamed in an asylum for thirty years 
n his mmd was restored to him, and he resumed the use of tbe pencil , 
tbe old evil threatened to return, and he once more forsook his art, 
1 afterwards to die ’ Other accounts assert that Blake actually died 
. madhouse 

I bave not been able to trace these irresponsible tales to the ongmal 
^ces , but that would be unnecessary We have full accounts of 
ke’s death , we know that towards the end of his life he not only had 
deserted his art, but was producmg his biggest works as a symbolic 

o 
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painter, the Joo and the Da>m , and we know that there is not^g hke 
a period of thirty years to be accounted for in his hfe Through lettera, 
dated works, and other means, we can account foi every year of his Me, 
except for the peiiod between 1811 and 1817 These were the years after 
the failure of his exhibition, when he was breaking with his old friends and 
had not yet found his new friends However, there is enough e’nd^ence to 
show that the ‘ thirty years of Bedlam ’ cannot be explained by this 
period, since Blake contmued to woik, though not veiy steady foi his 
own mspiration seems to have been m abeyance, and the publishera were 
neglecting him The followmg list of works covers the peiiod fairly weU 

« 1811 liKuraving of the Eight Honorable Earl Spenser (after Phillips) 

1812 Eepmt of The Prologue and Chaiacters of Chaucer's 

1813 The engraving of The Chavmng of Ore , also possibly Mirth and her 

Compamom (Nos 26 and 27 in A G B EusseU’s o/ ElA) 

1813 Two copies of America and two of Europe are water marked for this year 

Oct 1814-Dec 1816 Thirty-seven plates engraved after Flaxman for the 
Oormosiironsfrom Hesiod (pubhshed January 1, 1^7) To tMs year also probably 
belong Blake’s eighteen engravings for Wedgwood s Bool of Vemgm 

1815-1818 Seven engravings for Eees’s Cyclopaedia, pubhshed at dates ranging 
from October 1, 1815 to 1819 


Moreover, Mr Horton’s searching of the Bethlem records went back as 
far as 1815 , so we may be certain that, if Blake ever were confined there, 
it was m the latter part of 1813 or 1814 

Thus it appears that there is not a gram of positive evidence m proof 
of the posthumous theory of Blake’s residence in Bethlem and, what is 
more by means of negative evidence, we can reduce the charge to an 
absurdity Does it not seem far moie likely that Blake’s picturesque 
eccentricities were responsible for the report * And that the report was 
probably ‘confirmed’ by some jokmg reference to Blake’s house in 
Lambeth, a district notonous for its madhouse ^ , Add to this the possi- 
brhty that there may have been some other Blake confined as an inmate 
(a supposition which is really not necessary at aU), and the whole story is 

explained , j j n 

But puttmg aside all this talk as unproven on the one hand, and au 
the contrary testimony of Blake’s fnends as prejudiced on the other, what 
are we to makp. of Blake’s sanity from the evidence which remains to us— 
his hfe, as we know it, and his works « To answer that, we need a defimte 
statement what madness is , and there is no such statement By the 
Law’s rule-of-thumb defimtion, Blake was legally sane, smee he always 
was entirely conscious of the nature and significance of his acts As for 
the psychologists, they can pomt out certain tendencies which are of more 
significance to them than to us The very fact that Blake liked to talk 
queerly and puzzle people is suspicious His exalted moments have a 
morbid flavour to them He was obstinate Then, when all the evidence 
IS laid before them, they hedge, and refuse the flat term ‘ mad,’ substituting 
some more ambiguous word like ‘ psychopathic ’ 

Yet this settles the question for us, smee all poets and mystics are 
‘ psychopaths ’ The whole question ceases to have any meaning Every- 
tkiTig Blake pamted, wrote, and even said (as far as we have any records) 
sprang entirely logically from premises that are essentiaUy sane We not 
only can accept his logic , we must also respect his ideas, whether we 
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agiee with them or not This has already been so clearly discerned by aU 
the penetratmg critics, that we contmually meet with such extreme 
statements as that of Arthur Symons’s ‘ It is tiue that Blake was 
abnormal , but what was abnormal about him was his sanity ’ 

Let us call him mad, if we must , but in domg so, we call aH mystics 
and all poets mad And at the end we wiU find that, having merely 
changed the fundamental meanmg of the word, we are already mocked by 
Blake himseK , for, anticipatmg this, he recorded m The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell (plate 6) that ' the enjoyments of Genius ’ mvariably 
seem to ourselves, the Angels, ‘ like torment and insamtv ’ 



CHAPTEE XXIX 

ILLUSTRATIONS TO OTHERS 

I must Create a System, or be enslaved by another Man’s 
I wiU not Beason & Compare my business is to Create 

— JeruBaUm 10 20 21 

Besides decorating Ins own works, Blake made several sets of illustrations 
for works which pleased or paid him 

Hls method of illustratmg, hke everythmg else he did, was quite his 
own Blo often did not follow the text, but made pictoiial commentaries 
upon it The book became merely a sort of spring-board, from which he 
leapt mto his own heaven, leavmg the author far behmd 

Even his first set of illustrations — ^those to Mary Wollstonecraft's 
Original Stones From Real Life (London, 1791) — ^wanders from the text 
at least once When Mrs Mason, that early and terrible example of the 
British matron, comes upon an old Welsh harper by night, Blake could 
not be literal Somethmg m the stilted prose stnied his poetic sense , 
so he changed the sohd Mrs Mason to a slender, ethereal girl wandermg 
m a starht garden, while the old man appealed as a radiant angel harpmg 
among Gothic rums Doubtless Blake would have defended this picture 
by claimmg that such were the ‘ spiritual ’ forms , the outward, visible 
forms needing no reproduction In the same way he presented John 
the Divme at Patmos as a beautiful youth, not as the last of the apostles 
left on earth ^ 

If the text were sufficiently mspired in itself, Blake was not so apt to 
wander from it Burger’s Leonora (1796) afiforded birn a wonderful 
chance for a supernatural frontispiece His illustrations to Milton’s 
poems are a more extended example The six water-colouis to the 
Hymn on the Morning of Christas Nativity, among which are some of 
Blake’s most exquisite conceptions, are qmte hteral The Comus is 
equally so, except for one plate. The Brothers and the Attendant Spirit 
Above the three figures we see the Moon-goddess m her serpent-drawn 
chariot , and if we have already noted the same figure m the famous 
Morning-Stars of Job, we reahze that Blake was picturmg what Milton 
mtended that the Chaste Goddess was rulmg the hour In Paradise 
Lost, however, we find certam extensions of Milton’s ideas Sin and 
Death become almost leadmg characters,^ pouring down arrows and vials 
of disease m So Jvdged He Man, and finally lymg lifeless at the foot of 
the Choss In the Creation of Eve Blake represents her hovermg between 
the sleepmg Adam’s heart and the moon There can be no doubt that here 
he was utihzmg the symbols of Jakob Bohme Not by accident did Blake 

^ of the Revelation, a water colour drawing at the Metropolitan Museum, 

New York City ^ 

* In the set owned by Mr Henrv Huntington In the Boston Art Museum set, Sm 
and Death appear only once, at the foot of the Cross 
212 
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represent Eve’s creation dunng Adam’s sleep, and Adam’s vision of the 
Saviour dunng her sleep , for m Adam’s temporary self -loss. Eve was 
separated mto a distmct Personality, and only by her return to her pre- 
natal sleep m Adam’s bosom can he be made whole and find his salvation ^ 
Whether or not these were Milton’s ideas is a question open to conjecture 
At any rate, the text mdicates the sleep In Man Shall Find Grace, the 
Saviour about to descend mto the material world hovers m the attitude 
of the Cross , the true Crucifixion bemg his voluntary fall mto flesh, not 
his enforced release from it 

The twelve illustrations to U Allegro and II Penseroso are less philo- 
sophic but more poetic Blake’s imagmation now bubbled over with the 
most dehghtful conceits Reali2ang that the pictures might seem obscure, 
he wisely appended bnef notes The laik becomes ‘ an Angel on the 
Wmg ’ TTis conception of the ‘ Sunshme Hohday ’ is as follows 

Mountains Clouds Rivers Trees appear Humanized on the Sunshme Hohday® 
The Church Steeple with its merry beUs The Clouds arise from the bosoms of 
Mountains While Two Angels Sound their Trumpets m the Heavens to announce 
the Sunshme Hohday 

In a similar spirit are the recently recovered illustrations to Giay’s 
poems ® Blake explams his purpose m the couplet 

Around the sprmgs of Gray my wild root weaves, 

Travellers repose and dream among my leaves 

The important thing to notice is that he distmgmshes between his work 
and Gray’s The ‘ TraveUeis ’ are, of course, the travellers through this 
mundane life Blake describes his third illustration of the Ode on the 
Spring 

The purple vear awakmg from the roots of nature and the hours sucHing their 
flowery infants 

Only a few times do Blake’s own pecuhar sjunbols occur , one of these 
IS * Gnef among the Roots of Trees,’ lUustratmg the Hymn to Adversity ^ 

Of course Sehma, Walpole’s cat who was drowned m the aquanum, 
inspired some dehghtful illustrations Blake, with exquisite humour, 
represents her in her ‘ spiritual form,’ clad m stays and kerchief As for 
the goldfish, did not Gray himself describe them as ‘ two angel forms ’ * 
Pamtmg need not lag behind poetry , Blake, here as elsewhere, mterpreted 
the symbol hterally , and the goldfish are angels Sehma herself becomes 
wholly human m hei death-agony ® 

Before considermg Blake’s more comphcated illustrations, we may 
mention, regardless of chronology, all the rest which have little or no 
hidden niP.a.mTig Hayley’s Ballads (1802) gave Blake no inspiration 
whatsoever, although there is a certam element of terror m the picture of 

^ Of Ololon’s «ielf judgment and self-annihilation m M%lton, 44 3-6 Defoe, for one, 
suspected some sort of symbolism m Milton when he wrote ‘ Strange Fate of sleepmg m 
Paradise * that whereas we have Notice but of two Sleeps there, that m one a 
should go out of him, and in the other the Devil should come mto her ’ {Political Mistory 
of the Devil, ch vin ) 

® Cf the spiritual forms m Th^ and the letter to Butts, Nov 22, 1802 

® The printed text is dated 1790, therefore Blake’s margmal illustrations must have 
been made later 

^ See the Commentary on Thel, 110-111 

® From Sehma to the Ghost of the Flea is but a short step 
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the bather saved from the crocodile by his dog Malkin’s Father^s 
Memoirs of his Child (1806) has for frontispiece a portrait surrounded by 
Blake’s design of an angel leading the boy from his mother towards realms 
of light Most notable of all are the woodcuts in Dr Thornton’s school 
edition of Virgd. (1820) Blake was not used to this medium, and his 
cuttmg of the blocks was so unsophisticated that the publishers objected 
Fortunately certam artists had seen them and discussed them with such 
enthusiasm that Dr Thornton decided to use them after all, though he 
appended a cautionary note 

The Illustrations of this English Pastoral are by the famous Blake, the illustrator 
of Young’s Night Thoughts, and Blair’s Grave , who designed and engraved them 
himself This is mentioned, as thev display less of art than of genius, and are much 
admired by some eminent painters ^ 

If it be Art to express what you wish to say, then these woodcuts are 
very high m the artistic order , but if Ajrt be the acquiring of technique, 
then these cuts are not of much value The intensity of Blake’s inspira- 
tion more than overcame his technical ignorance , and these very cuts, 
admitted after so much doubt, place an unbelievable value on a volume 
that otherwise would be entirely worthless to us ^ 

Blake never agam tned to make woodcuts 

In 1796 Blake was commissioned to illustrate Young’s Night Thoughts 
He sat down to work with one of his usual bursts of inspiration and com- 
pleted five hundred and thirty-seven marginal designs m water-colours 
The publisher had him engrave forty-three of them, selected from the first 
four Nights , then, discouraged by the public’s indifference, he ordered 
no more The pubhc, as usual, was wrong The Night Thoughts contam 
many of Blake’s loveliest designs His invention never flags , on the 
contrary, as he works mto the poem, the pictures become richer, more 
poetic , and the last Nights are a continuous crescendo of glory 

Any one who has read Young must be amazed that Blake found any 
mspiration in this soporific philosophy It begms well enough to gam it 
a place among the minor classics of English blank verse, then only too 
soon it sinks mto a dull succession of didacticisms 

But Blake, through his pamtmg, turned it into poetry Phrase after 
phrase, which was to Young merely a conventional and automatic way of 
saymg somethmg, Blake took hterally, visuahzed it, and produced a rare 
bit of imagmation, which Young was entirely innocent of ^ Woes cluster , 
rare are solitary woes,’ Young wrote, meaning that troubles never come 
singly , then Blake seized upon the banality and transmuted it mto a 
weird night sky where the Woes, personified, are knotted together into 

1 Perhaps this note, with the episodes leading to it, was the cause of Blake’s lack of 
sympathy for Dr Thornton Blake disliked Virgil, as he ejcalted Empire above Art 
(‘ Empire against Art — see Virgil’s JSneid, Lib vi 5 848 ’ — ^Laocoon plate) , and Blake 
had a particular dislike against the Tirst Wologue, which Thornton gave him to illustrate 
(‘ Caesar, Virgil’s Only God, see Eclogue 1 ’ — ^Thornton marginalia) Seven years 
later Dr Thornton pubhshed a new translation of the Lord’s Prayer , and Blake’s mdignant 
annotations have preserved it * I feel, however, that most of Blake’s dislike for Dr 
Thornton must have come after the Vir^ outs were finished , for it is mconceivable that 
such exquisite work could have sprung from such a fundamental distaste 

® The Athen^um, as late as Jan 21, 1843, reproduced one of them side by side with 
the same plate recut by one who knew the trade, and then points the obvious moral This 
is one of the few appreciative remarks on Blake to be found between the date of his death 
and the publication of Gilchnst’s Ptctor Ignotm 
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waihng groups ' Each moment plays His little weapon and cuts 
down The fairest bloom of sublunary bliss ’ (i 205-208) shows them 
armed with tmy sickles and swarming all over a huge wheat-stalk 
(design 19) Such translations of Young occur in design after design 

But furthermore Blake introduced freely his own peculiar symbolism 
Many of the figures are to be seen ‘ vegetating ’ (turnmg into trees), as in 
designs 79, 215, 258, and 496 The Mundane Shell appears seveial times, 
notably in designs 13, 101, and 142 To recognize such symbols as these 
and others adds to our pleasure in looking over the two volumes, but there 
IS no real need to understand them it is merely an added pleasure, a 
private mtimacy 

From now on, Blake decided that his illustrations were more important 
than the text, and that another man’s poem should not hmder his own 
deep purposes As in his own works Blake had disregarded his text and 
made the pictures a series complete in itself, so now he decided to treat 
the poems of others in the same way 

The illustrations to Blair’s Grave (1805, published 1808) retell practi- 
cally the same story that is found in the plates of The Gates of Parad%se, 
America, and Job Of course Blake did not divulge his purpose That 
was left for kindred souls to discover The binder was not a kmdred soul, 
and rearranged the plates to suit himself , but at the end of the volume 
we have the hst of titles m the correct order, with the significant note 

By the arrangement here made, the regular progression of Man, from his first 
descent into the Vale of Death, to his last admission into Life eternal, is exhibited 
These Designs, detached from the Work they embellish, form of themselves a most 
interesting Poem 

Such was Blake’s ‘ word to the wise,’ whose meaning no one seems to 
have noticed till now It declares his independence of the rather stupid 
poem, and asserts a ^stem — an idea — the plates In fact, the illus- 
trations are a complete contradiction to the text, preaching hope instead 
of despair But what Blake’s declaration did not state is just what Blake 
meant by the Vale of Death ’ My readers should know by now that 
Blake meant this world, which is man’s nearest appioach to ^ death,’ bemg 
the farthest point from the Life Eternal Blake is tellmg us, then, the old 
story of the Fall and Resurrection — nothmg less ’ 

His Ignoring of Blair’s poem is so obvious that we need not trouble 
ourselves with the text any more than he did And this independence, 
bemg dimly felt, has given a curious history to the plates After doing 
then duty by Blair, they were used for Janquin de Moia’s Meditaciones 
Poehcas (Londres, 1 826), and then came to America, where they ^ illustrated ’ 
Martm Tapper’s once-famous P,oveibial Philosophy ^ ^ 

I The series begins at the descent of Chiist with the keys of liberation 
into the ' grave,’ for it was Blake’s most catholic doctrine that ^ God 
becomes as we are, that we may be as he is ’ His Mercy thus changed our 
‘ death ’ into sleep , by his descent (the incarnation ib. every man) we 
remember our divine ongin and strive to return 

II The second plate represents the descent of man into the Vale of 
Death This is a characteristic ' story-picture,’ all the types of humanity 

^ Gilchrist, ch xxiv I have not seen this edition of Tupper It is omitted from the 
Keynes bibliography 
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being shown in their Pall, some rushmg bhndly downward, while others 
hesitate in fear 

III Next follows the celebrated Death's Door, a design of which Blake 
was very fond ^ It represents an old man tempest-blown into his rocky 
tomb, while above is seen his ‘ spiritual form,’/i youth gazing upward in a 
glory Blake already had used this picture m America to symbolize the 
entrance mto the state of Experience, which is the death of the senses , 
and that is the meanmg here 

IV-VI In these plates Blake shows how the * Strong Wicked Man,’ 
the ‘ Good Old Man,’ and the Youth endure this death The usual order 
IS twisted We naturally expect to begin with the Youth and end with the 
Old Man , but Blake had a reason for this transposition The Wicked 
Man IS the farthest from Truth , the Good Man comes next, while the 
Youth, bemg still under the free impulse of inspiration, is the climax of 
verity m his visions ^ 

The two men see only their outward selves in their dreams The 
Strong Man, solitary in a flame of desire, imagines notlnng but unreal 
(mvisible) terrors, for he is still in the turbulent state of Experience The 
Old Man, who has found a guide m the New Testament, is uplifted by 
angels 

The Youth, however, in his dreams sees — ^not himself — ^but a feminme 
form ^ Who is she ^ The Beloved ^ That seems trivial and inconse 
quential Or, as the title itself says, is she his soul ^ Curiously enough, 
many mystics have represented the soul as femmine for example, the 
author of the Song of Solomon and Coventry Patmoie Yet this cannot 
be Blake’s meanmg, for he had said clearly that 'man has no body 
distinct from the soul ’ , ® and he would not now have departed from one 
of his fundamental beliefs, especially when he was delibciately expressing 
himself, at Blair’s expense No, the feminine form is unmistakably the 
' Emanation,’ or Inspiration, or Daughter of Beulah-, or, in modern terms, 
the Subhnunal Self In sleep the Emanation is released from her prison 
in the subconscious mind , then man is nearest complete self-expression 
It was m his sleep that Blake wrote much of his poetry, findmg his 
mspiration unhampered ^ 

All three plates represent, for once, literal sleep, smce men (as our 
contemporary psychologists have just discovered) are at their most 
characteristic in their dreams The suggestion of dawn in the three plates 
IS also significant , it is then that dreams become most orderly and 
nearest consciousness In all probabihty Blake was thmking of a passage 
in Dante’s Purgatono 

Nell’ ora, che commcia i tnsti lai 
La rondmella presso alia mattina, 

Forse a memona de’ suoi primi guai 


water colour of this in the Widener Collection at Harvard University, 
and Mr A Edward Hewton of Philadelplna has an elaborate drawing of it intended for a 
mortuary monument The lower half (the old man) appears at the end of the Gates of 
Faramse and on the 14th plate of Am&nca The upper half (the young man) is to be 
notably plate 21 of The Marr%age and plate 8 of America 
* Cf the role of Ehhu in the 12th Illustration of Joh 
The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, plate 4 

* a^more extended discussion of this pomt, see Chapter xxvni , Sptrita ’ and their 
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E clie la mente nostra pellegrina 
Pin dalla came, e men da’ pensier presa, 

Alle sue vision quasi e divma ^ 

VII Duiing sleep the Emanation makes strange journeys Now it 
explores the recesses of the grave, while the true light is absent, seeking for 
consolation in this world, and finding none 

VIII For in this grave, all — Counsellor, King, Warrior, Mothei and 
Child — are sleeping side by side, ignorant of their diverse functions, then 
different individualities ^ 

IX But this shall not be so always Man is not doomed to the 
material plane forever An angel, messenger of the Lord, will descend 
and reawaken the skeleton to which man has shrunk ® 

X Then man’s divided self Spectre and Emanation,’ to use Blake’s 
technical vocabulary) will be made one , the illusion of matter will blaze 
away to nothmg , and the eternal Unity wiU be accomplished 

XI But no Self exists alone by itself A man’s family is, in a lesser 
degree, part of himself So the process of reumon contmues , after the 
Self has become One, the Family follows suit 

XII And at the very end is the casting out of Error mto extinction 
and the raismg of Truth into the Eternal Ecstasy, which is the Last 
Judgment, the second commg of Christ 

Such was Blake’s new series of pictures representing Man’s Fall fiom 
Life and his Retui n ^ It was a sub] ect which had concerned him thi oughout 
his career, and the final expression of it was yet to appeal in his ' Inventions ’ 
to the Booh of Job 

The story how Cromek, exploiter of unrecognized geniuses, cheated 
Blake over Blair’s Grave is an old tale He gave Blake — ^verbally — an 
order for twenty pictures with a proimse of the very profitable job of 
engraving them But as soon as Cromek got the designs, he had them 
engraved by the popular Sohiavonetti — and only twelve at that I 
bring this matter up as there have been some who have defended Cromek 
agamst erratic Blake Was not Blake assuming too much, they say 
when he thought he was to engrave his own pictures ^ The answer is to 
be found m the foUowmg letter to Hayley (Nov 27 , 1805 ) ® 

Mr Cromek the Engraver came to me desiring to have some of my designs he 
namd his price & wishd me to Produce him Illustrations of the Grave a Poem by 
Robert Blair in consequence of this I produced about twenty Designs which 
pleasd so well that he with the same liberality with which he set me about the Draw- 


^ Purgatory, ix 13 18, the prelude to Dante’s first dream ‘ In the hour when the 
swallow begins her sad lays, near to the morning in memory of her former woes, and 
when our mmd, pilgnm rather from the flesh and less bound by its thought, is m its 
visions as it were divine ’ (translated A J Butler) We know that Blake did not grow 
enthusiastic over Dante until his last years , nevertheless the reference in The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell (plate 22) proves that even then Blake ranked Dante with Shakspere 
® In the early sketch for this plate (reproduced by Keynes, p 220), the black mist 
(line 17) hangs over the dead, and some variety is mtroduced mto their postures 
® This plate is repeated on p 19 of the engravings to Young’s Night Thoughts 
* Mr Gabriel Wells owns a handsome ink sketch of the DeaAh of the Voluptuary, which 
was never engraved for this senes The youth, naked and crowned with vmes, lies on the 
ground, above him his Emanation hovers with uplifted hands On the back of the 
sheet 18 a pencil sketch, also marked ‘ Blair’s Grave ’ it represents Jesus mtervenmg 
between AchiUes and Agamemnon, before a crowd of warriors (Christian Forbearance 
quelling Pagan Pride) 

^ Prmted by the kind permission of Miss Amy Lowell 
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mg has now set me to Engrave them He means to Pubhsh them by Subscription 
with the Poem as you will see in the Prospectus which he sends you in the Pacquet 
with the Letter You will I know feel as you always do on such occasions, not only 
warm wishes to promote the Spirited Exertions of my friend Cromek You will be 
pleased to see that the Eoyal Academy have sanctioned the Stvle of work 

Certainly this proves beyond question a distinct, second contract, 
subsequent to Cromek’s approval of the designs Oui further Imowledge 
of Cronaek’s unscrupulousness towards others makes all future argument 
on the subject absurd 

For his next encounter with Blake was equally crooked He com- 
missioned Blake (agam verbally) to make a pamtmg of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Pilgnms , and again he went back on his word Having 
learned Blake’s ideas — ^picked his brain, as it were — he suddenly gave 
both commission and ideas to Stothard This time his trickery caused a 
permanent break between the two old fnends 

The inside story of Cromek’s double-dealing seems little known 
Richter, the woiker m scagliola, was a neighbour of both Ciomek and 
Stothard m Newman Street, Oxford Street He wanted to get his son 
Henry into Stothard’s studio as a pupil , and m oidei to lay the pamter 
under an obligation, mduced Cromek to swmig the commission as he did 
But Richter’s pohtics were useless Stothaid, disgusted (we should like 
to thmk) at such methods, refused to teach the young Henry after all, 
on the excuse that he never took pupils 

Yet Stothard was not disgusted enough to throw up the commission 
in favour of Blake, who may well have said outrageous things in the heat 
of the moment And though Stothard’s picture was a great success, he 
received little of the profit For the astute Ciomek gave him a mere 
sixty gumeas for the picture , promising, however, to make it one hundred 
if he would spend a month more on it This Stothard did , but Cromek, 
though he sold the picture for three hundred gumeas (some say five 
hundred), conveniently forgot the extra forty ^ 

Blake’s picture, which he engraved in spite of Stothard’s success, is 
not exactly an illustration, but its symbolism may be discussed here 
The pilgrims are starting in the dawn (of English poetry) before the sun 
(Shakspere, one presumes) has risen, and the full blaze of a day (the 
Ehzabethan movement) has arrived In the sky is the lonely mornmg- 
star, who represents Chaucer himself 

The last years of Blake’s life were entirely given up to three big senes 
of illustrations Jo6, The D%v%ne Comedy, and the Bible Of the Bible he 
completed only a few pages of Genesis , ^ for the Divine Comedy he made 
one hundred and two water-colours, seven of which he partially engraved , 
but J ob, which is the chmax of his work as a symbohc artist, was completed 
I have reserved this for the separate chapter it deserves 

The illustrations to Dante, if Blake had lived to finish them, might 
have equalled the Job series , but as they now remam (102 water-colours, 
of which only seven were engraved), they lack the well-defined system 
which IS found even in the first water-colour series for Job Nevertheless, 
in the Dante the symbols are plentiful 

1 John Sartain, The Beimmacmces of a Very Old Man (NY 1898), p 112 Sartam 
got his information in 1827 direct from Henry Biohter 

® The first version of the title page is water marked 1826 
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In the very first picture the sun sets , m the first of the scenes m 
Purgatory (plate 70) it rises again, but is soon clouded over , m Paradise 
it was presumably to be cleared 

In the third plate, we see Blake’s conception of the great journey 
Dante flees inward from the beasts through the Gates of Hell , Virgil 
(his inspiration, such as Milton was to Blake himself) appears to him, 
while above them three exquisite Daughteis of Beulah float upward, 
indicatmg his great theme ^ The Angry God of this Woild,’ his hands 
outcastmg flames, his left foot cloven, while before him Empire kneels, 
swingmg a censer On the extreme left, unperceived by these two, is a 
httle vme-framed space in which sits Beatrice before a spinnmg-wheel 
(This is, presumably, Emtharmon’s ‘ moony space ’ the refuge of love 
in this world ) 

Plate 7 C Homer and his compamons ’) is a map of the classical 
conception of the universe It is the Ptolemaic system of the seven 
spheres, the outer one being divided m turn mto eleven spheres This is 
marked the ‘ Limbo of Weak Shadows ’ at the centre is Purgatory , then 
comes the Terrestrial Paradise as ‘ an Island in Limbo ’ , then the Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupitei, Saturn, the Starry Heavens, and 
Vacuum This plate contams a long inscription, the decipherable parts 
of which read ' Every thmg in Dante’s Comedia shews that for Tyran- 
nical Purposes he has made This Woild the Foundation of AU The 
Goddess Nature is a Mirrour and] not [Purgatory] the Holy Ghost is her 
Inspirer ^ As Poet Shakspeie ^ said Nature thou art my Goddess 
[« Round] Purgatory is Paradise & round] Paiadise is Vacuum or 
Limbo, so that Homer is the Centre of All I mean The Poetry of the 
Heathen Stolen & Perverted from the Bible not by Chance but by Design 
by the Kmgs of Asia] ^ & their Generals The Greek Heroes & lastly by 
The Romans Swedenborg does the same in saying that in this World 
IS the Ultimate of Heaven This is the most damnable Falshood of 
Satan & his Antichrist ’ ^ 

In the plates that follow, there are many symbols which should be 
recognized by any one familiar with Blake’s writings The Giants of the 
Inferno (plate 60) are five m number — ^the Five Senses, half buried in the 
storm of Materiahsm The ice-circle of plate 65 corresponds to the ice 
m Jerusalem, when Albion begins to freeze , while on the right of the 
picture we see the ^ Crucifixion Upside Down ’ , or Man with his lowest 
instincts dominatmg both heart and bram In the Purqatory, the angel- 
boat (plate 72) is the Moon- Ark of Jerusalem 44 The poets (plate 
73) tend the same flame which Job tends We also see the Ark 
(plate 80) guarded by the Cherubim, from between whose wings darts 
an electric flame smiting a follower, so that he falls backwaid in the same 
ecstasy as Wilham and Robert in Milton Plate 90 shows Dante adormg 
Chnst , this IS the ecstatic counterpart of the tragic crucifixion m 
Jerusalem Plate 99, the Rose of Heaven, is the most paradoxical of 

^ This onguxally read ‘ The Goddess Nature is not the Holy Ghost then Blake 
added some words almost wholly obliterated 

* Apparently a reference to Edmund s speech King Lear i ii ‘ Thou, nature art 
my goddess ’ Poet Shakspere ’ is veiy much blurred the ^oids might be read Poor 
Machiavelli ’ 

® Other suggestions are ‘ Africa,’ Persia ’ and * Si^'rea 

^ Mr Grenville Lindall Winthrop the owner, has been kind enough to compare my 
reading of this passage from the reproduction with the original 
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all the designs, for it clearly represents the evil dominion of the Female 
Will At the top sits Mary, naked, holding a sceptre and lookmg-glass 
(evidently the symbols of sex) Below her, to left and right, crouch the 
two sphinxes of 'Laws’ and 'Dominion’ upon the two Testaments, 

' chain’d round,’ while Aristotle and Homer are wide open Lower yet 
are the petals of the Rose, each of which contains embracing figures, or 
others playmg upon lyres We must presume this picture to symbolize 
Blake’s conception of the evil effects of the dogmas of the Immaculate 
Conception and the Vngin Birth 

In fact, there were many thmgs in Dante (who always returned to the 
region of stars) which Blake did not approve of Plate 101, the diagram 
of the circles of Hell, contams a long inscription, mainly illegible, which 
begins ' Reason is Adam’s Supreme Good ’ and ends ' he gives his son 
to the Evil & the Good, & his Sun to the Just & the Unjust He could 
never have built Dante’s Hell nor the Hell of the Bible neither, in the way 
our Present system is It must have been formed by the Devil himself 
So I understand it to have been ’ 

Dante and Virgil throughout appear in their ' spiritual forms ’ — as 
youths , the devils themselves are sprightly youths , and the centaurs 
rival Botticelh’s for their supple virility Perhaps most interestmg to 
the artist is Blake’s discovery of the emotional value of sohd form the 
perspectives of rocky bridges the stony postures of the characters, and the 
rows of spiky flames are often remarkably effective 

Although the Genesis was left as a few sketched pages, it has a great 
deal of interest in its audacious interpretations Blake for a long time 
had been plannmg a Bible of Hell, and this was his final attempt He used 
the Kmg James text, but added Ins own chapter-headmgs and illustrations, 
thereby inverting the meaning when he so n^'^ased The most interesting 
feature of these illustrations is his acceptance of the Trinity Previously 
he had identified the Second and Third Persons,^ and rejected God the 
Father entirely, as the Evil Creator In Jerusalem and Job, as we shall 
see, he accepted the Father Now he mterprets ' the Elohim ’ of Genesis 
as the Tnmty itself, and shows them workmg side by side The most 
radical feature, however, is his treatment of the story of Cain According 
to accepted interpretations. Cam was bianded upon the forehead that no 
man might mterfere with Divine Vengeance But Blake, who had been 
preachmg agamst such Justice all his hfe, adioitly mverted the episode 
into the opposmg doctrme, the Forgiveness of Sms ’ He interprets the 
Mark as the Kiss of the Forgiveness of Sms, for ' If I should dare to lay 
my finger on a gram of sand / In way of vengeance, I punish the already 
punish’d , 0 whom / Should I pity if I pity not the simier who is gone 
astray ^ ^ 

The first page shows the Tiimty grouped about the title Genesis 
The Father and Son are represented according to tradition, but the Holy 
Ghost is a nude, beardless youth ® Above them is the Angel of Revelation 
Below them, between the two Trees of Eden, are the four Evangehsts, 
represented (with a curious reversion to the ideas of The Marriage of 

^ ‘ Jesus ours, to thee who art m thy Heavens call’d by thy Name the Holy Ghost ’ 
(Thornton marginaha) 

* Jeritsalem, 31 33 35 

® It IS quite possible that the letter I of the title which partially covers the bodj 
of the Holy Ghost is mtended to have some phallic significance 
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Heaven, and Hell) as four demons But Blake preserves tlieir traditional 
aspect somewhat by giving three of them the conventional heads of lion, 
ox, and eagle The fourth is unmistakably a demon , and all four are 
sealed and crowned 

Blake was not satisfied with this title-page, so he left it unfimshed and 
began another The Holy Ghost is given more prominence , Chnst 
emerges from a sphere and pomts to the Father , and he, m his turn, 
uplifts the Bow of Spiritual Warfare All three figures show much more 
energy, and give a sense of the inner hfe of the Trmity The Trees and 
the Evangelists are replaced by the twelve Apostles, who are not repre- 
sented as demons, but who float m ecstasy crested with the Pentecostal 
flames 

Page 1 Chapter I ‘ The Creation of the Natural Man ’ ^ The 
Father, supported by two angels, reaches down with his left hand, and 
blesses his work with his nght hand The text (verses 1-18) is m green ink 

Page 2 Verses 19-24 Below Verse 19, three angels move among the 
heavenly lummanes Below Verse 21, two figures hover over waters and 
a dolphm Below Verse 24 are some vague hues as yet unworked mto 
defimte figures 

Page 3 Verses 25-31 Below, Adam stands in amazement and praise 
before the Trmity, who extend them nght hands 

Page 4 Chapter II ‘ The Natural Man divided into Male and 
Female and of the Tree of Life and of the Tree of Good and Evd ’ Above 
this headmg are the Timity, Man, and the two Trees Below are 
Verses 1-12 The first five Verses are m green mk, but from Verse 6 all 
the rest of the text is only sketched m with pencil 

Page 5 Verses 13-26 Below the text, Man sleeps with a gmdle about 
his chest ® Above him, Eve hovers horizontally beneath the Tnmty 
The Father is nearest her 

Page 6 Chapter ,III ‘ Of the Sexual Nature and the Fall mto 
Generation and Death ’ Verses 1-14 Above the headmg, Adam and 
Eve kneel by the Tree and its Seipent Eve repeats the gesture of the 
Medicean Venus 

Page 7 exists as two sketches The first contains the text of Verses 
15-24, with a vague scroU-hke pattern of hues below ® The second con- 
tains Verse 15, with hues ruled for the rest of the text, below which the 
Son kisses kneehng Cam upon the forehead 

Page 8 Chapter IV ‘ How Generation and Death took Possession of 
the Natural Man and of the Forgiveness of Sms written upon the Murderer’s 
Forehead ’ Above the hues ruled for the text, Adam supports Eve on 
the left, over Abel’s body, whose ghost floats m mid am Cam flees away 
to the right 

Here Blake’s transcnption of the BMe ends 

Intermmable accounts might be written of the separate pamtmgs 
which Blake made to illustrate the Bible and Shakspere It is no 
accident, for example, that the ‘ ladder ’ in Jacob's Dream and the appari- 
tions over the Death-Bed of Queen Catherine are m spmals Blake was 

1 The Natural Man is Adam, the Limit of Contraction (see M%lton, 11 20) 

* Cf Los*s Cham of Jealousy 

® It IS interestmg to learn from these that Blake worked &om pattern to forms, not 
vice versa 
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lepresenting the dizzy sensation which accompanies such visions Again 
m the Michad and Satan (Fogg Art Museum of Harvard Umversity) the 
design obviously reduces to the oriental Tomoe, whose function is to wheel 
endlessly Blake beheved that Good and Evil are co-existent illusions , 
as long as one lasts, the other lasts Therefore, by the geometry of his 
desig n he showed, not the ultimate tnumph of Good, but the revolution 
of both until both are destroyed 

It IS almost a rule that when Blake seems to picture somethmg which 
violated his own conviction, he concealed m it his own opinion By 
remembermg this always, we find that what seem to be cunous and wilful 
eccentricities are, after aU, worthy of oui most senous consideration 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE INVENTION OF JOB 


0 Human Imagination, 0 Di\une Bodj I have Crucified, 

1 have turned my back upon thee into the Wastes of Moral Law 

— Jerusalem 24 23 24 

The senes of IllusUahons to the Book of Job was the last complete work 
of Wilham Blake, and it is the chmax of Ins career as a symbohe artist 
These ‘ Inventions ’ are both the clearest and the profoundest of all his 
pictorial diagrams chartmg the spiritual hfe of man , for this book, like 
so many others of his, is not primarily a set of lUustiations to a given 
text, but a map of the mystic Way 

Job had always been favourite readmg of Blake’s In The Ghost of 
Abel (1788) he had quoted from it , and there are many subsequent 
quotations and pictuies About 1821, then aged sixty-four, he made a 
set of water-colouis for his friend Thomas Butts ^ Two years later he 
pamted another set for John Lmnell,^ who then commissioned him to 
engrave them These engravings were finished in two more years, and 
published March 1826 The next year Blake died 

These engravings have been reproduced many times, the first repro- 
duction having been made by Professor Charles Ehot Norton of Harvard 
University in 1875 Originals aie not uncommon Yet the method of 
readmg them was not discovered until 1910, when Mr Joseph H Wicksteed 
published Blake's Vision of the Book of Job ^ 

This meaning is simply the mner meaning of the hfe of every mystic 
Blake for the last time was trying to reconcile aU the great contradictions 
of the umverse and ‘ justify the ways of God to men ’ 

The story was one which allowed him great philosophic freedom, and 
of which he characteristically took fuU advantage The Job of the Bible 
IS the innocent and just man suddenly struck down by overwhelmmg 
misfortunes The author was endeavouimg to refute the idea that 
catastrophe is the punishment of sm Job is upright, yet he is rumed in a 
moment But he is saved by faith , for God descends m a whirlwmd, 
talks with him, and at the end leaves Job moie prosperous than ever 
The problem of evil, nevertheless, is left unsolved the Deity says that 
Job cannot understand the Divine Way, and is presumptuous mquestionmg 
it Faith, and not knowledge, is the secret of salvation 

Blake was not satisfied with such an evasion of the great world 
problem He himself was not of the ordmary type of mystic who feels 
a truth in vision, but can never express it Blake had grasped a solution 

^ Now owned by IMr J P Morgan 

* Now dispersed Mr Grenville Lindall Winthrop of New York City owns seventeen 
of the twenty one 

® This chapter me\ itablv follows many points of Mr Wicksteed s interpretation At 
present he is engaged in completelj rewriting his book 
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^Inch satisfied him , so he deliberately outdid the author of the Booh of 
Job by gmng the answer which had been withheld 

His answer was this that Job, li^mg in accordance with laws written 
by others, rather than by the instincts of his own heart, had left himself 
open to the inroads of Satan He had relied upon a moral code for Ins 
happiness, not reahzmg that the mvulneiable happiness comes only from 
a sacrifice of self This knowledge is revealed during the inevitable 
passage through the state of ‘ Experience ’ The catastrophes poured 
upon him by Satan really spring from his own false notions of virtue , and 
as long as Job is self-satisfied, he will be afflicted by these unexpected 
turns of ‘ fate,’ a fate which he himself invoked upon others, and which 
recoil upon himself eventually But his troubles drive him to look 
mward, mto his own soul As soon as he does this, he not only recogmzes 
and casts out the error of his life , he sees Divmity itself , and after such 
a vision, nothmg more can trouble him 

Such IS the philosophy of Blake’s Job , but its story is that of the 
descent of God and the ascent of Man 

Blake departs from the Bible not only m his philosophy but in many 
other ways He follows the story faiily accurately up to the Whirlwmd , 
then he gives a succession of mystical visions explammg the Umverse 
which are not found in the Bible Most of the characters are changed 
Blake’s God does not consider Job presumptuous for chaUengmg the 
divine wisdom J ob is fearless, not humble, and entnely capable of under 
standmg the occult mysteries Job’s wife is not the woman who advised 
her husband to curse God and die , on the contrary, she has the fullest 
love and confidence in him The nunor characters are also modified to a 
certam extent 

The plates seem so simple at a first viewing that many commentators 
have imagined that Blake abandoned all his symbohsm As a matter of 
fact, every plate is crowded with it He has, ho\!^ever, excluded all the 
visionary characters with inexphcable names 

The first thmg to be understood is that Blake saw m Job’s fall and 
reascent the usual set of ' States ’ which he had formulated as the ‘ Seven 
Eyes of God ’ These seven States were divinely instituted so that man 
should mechamcally be brought back to communion with God In the 
epics, Blake’s technical names for the Seven are Lucifer, Molech, Elohim, 
Shaddai, Pahad, Jehovah, and Jesus They represent respectively Pnde 
m the Selfhood , the Executioner , the Judge , the Accuser , Horror 
at the results , the Perception of E^ and finally the Revelation of the 
Good This IS Man’s customary course through Experience Blake 
devotes two plates to each in turn , then, the climax having been reached, 
the order is reversed, the final plate ending where the first began These 
last seven plates show, as might be expected, the same impulse, or ‘ Eye,’ 
m its redeemed aspect 

Blake’s choice of names for the seven States is not so arbitrary as 
might appear at first glance Lucifer, who was the first to fall from 
Heaven, fell through Pnde A person m the state of Lucifer naturally 
thi n ks himself perfect (as does Job), so he has to look abioad for sins to 
condemn This is the second stage, which is named after Molech, because 
to Molech were sacrificed others — ^never the Self (Molech was particu- 
larly fond of the holocausts of children , Job sacrifices his m the flames of 
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wrath ) Elohim means Judges m Hebrew Shaddai, the ‘ all powerful,’ 
IS the Accuser Pahad has always been the God of Terror Jehovah 
dictator of the Decalogue, rules the State m which the Decalogue (sym- 
bohc of all Law by which we think to make ourselves perfect) must reveal 
its evil possibilities And finally, once this error is cleared away, with 
Jesus comes the saving revelation of the sacrifice of the Selfhood and the 
forgiveness of sms 

This outlmes briefly, if vaguely, the course of spiritual events through 
which Job passes, and gives some indication that Job himself is to blame 
for his misfortunes For it is his God and his Devil, which he has made 
m his own hkeness, that work all the mischief At first the two seem 
separate , but at the chmax, they are beheld as one 

In order to get the fullest expressiveness for these ideas m his designs, 
Blake developed to its extreme possibihties the traditional significance of 
‘ right ’ and ‘ left ’ From the earhest Christian times until to-day i the 
nght has been auspicious and the left (as the word itseh signifies) sinister 
The nght hand is the place of honour Therefore m aU Last Judgments 
we see the blessed ascendmg on the nght hand of the Lord, and the 
damned falhng upon his left Blake accepted this, mterpretmg the nght 
of the characters (the ‘ stage-right,’ but our left as we face the picture) 
as the spmtual half of the plate, and the left (our nght) as the material 
The use of the right or left hand, the exposure of this or that foot, shows 
clearly the spiritual attitude of any character The symbolism of up- 
ward and downward is too obvious to need explanation Any inward 
action (such as Job’s prayer) is shown by the character’s turmng his back 
to the spectator and facmg the intenor of the picture 

A still more darmg symbohsm is the anachronistic use of Gothic 
architecture to denote the true Church, and of Druid architecture for its 
opponent. Moral Law Blake had always held that ‘ Gothic is Living 
Form ’ {On Vvrg%l ) , while the Druid signified to him the pnmal ‘ Natural 
Eehgion ’ which sacrifices others but not the Self It is worth notmg 
that m both the water-colour senes Blake had used classical mstead of 
Druid architectuie The symbol of the Cross — ^another anachronism — 
IS also used durmg J ob’s penod of tnal Other symbols will be dealt with 
as they appear 

It might be added that the differences shown by a comparison of the 
two sets of water-colours and the engravmgs show no change m the 
fundamental conception, though there are many improvements m the 
symbols The colourmg of the pamtmgs is very subdued, even pale, but 
imagmative The margms appear only m the engravmgs 

Title-Page The first symbol appears m the flight of the angels 
They are the Seven Eyes of God, the Seven of the Apocalypse They 
descend on the matenal side of the plate and ascend on the spmtual , 
this IS a summary of the entire book, a representation of the greatest 
Christian mysteiy, a statement of the secret which every mystic tries to 
tell 


Illxtsteatioit I ‘ There was a Man m the Land of Uz, whose Name 

^ As, for example, in. Matt xxv 33 ‘ And he shall set the sheep on his nght hand, 

rat the goats on the left ’ This symbohsm can be traced back to ancient Zoroastnanism 
The Gnostics laid great stress on it , from them xt passed mto the £abalah 

P 
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was Job, & that Man was perfect & upright, & one that feared God & 
eschewed Evil , & there was born unto him Seven Sons & Three 
Daughters ’ ^ 

Job and his family are still in the age of Innocence, but the sun is 
setting ^ They sit beneath the ' Oak of Albion ’ (now symbohc merely 
of this world) at their evemng prayers These prayers are being read 
from the books written by others , the musical instruments of spontaneous 
praise hang silent upon the tree This is Job’s error that he lelies upon 
‘ the Letter that kiUeth,’ not upon his own inward piomptmgs On Job’s 
right we see his spiritual wealth, the true Church oi the Gothic cathedral 
(for, after all. Job is hving his life in the way he thinks best, and such are 
always blessed, though not — as the Bible said — ‘ perfect ’) , and on his 
left IS his material wealth, the flocks and bams 

Across the face of the sun (m the water-colours) are Tvritten the opening 
words of the Lord’s Prayer ® 

iLLirsTRATioisr II ‘ There was a day when the Sons of God came to 
present themselves before the Lord, & Satan came also among them ’ 
Job’s inwaid life is now opened for us His God (whose face and form 
IS therefore Job’s) reigns supremo with the book of Law m his lap But 
Law implies Judgment , and Satan the Accuser at once appeals before the 
Lord ^ In other woids. Job is judging himself (since all this is takmg 
place in his own bram, as is indicated by Blike s familiai cloud-boundaries) 
and cannot but find himself perfect The angels cast befoie the throne 
all the books of Laws that Job has kept , and below they minister to him 
and his family, all of whom aie fuimshed with more books Job surely 
has ‘ eschewed evil ’ , but the highest vutnc is positive not negative 
Although angels mmister to him, yet the seiibC of his own pcifection is 
itself a contempt of others The Accuser is in his heaven 

The two dim faces beneath the aims of Satan are the shadowy error 
of Job and his wife Until that error is given definite form, it cannot be 
recogmzed and cast out This process is the state of ‘ Experience ’ 

Why is Job’s wife included ^ Because of Blake’s belief that a man 
and his mate are hterally one spiiit, divided into two bodies durmg 
Adam’s sleep in the Garden of Eden Job, spiritually, is still in Eden , 
and the spiritual division of his wife fiom him does not take place until the 
6th Illustration In Etermty, as we have seen they will be umted agam 
mto one spnitual body, for m Eternity there is no marrying nor givmg 
m marriage In the same way, but m a lesser degree, a man’s children 
and even his friends are part of him 

The sj mbohsm of left and right is used to show the temporary harmony 
God m his heaven reveals his right foot , Job on eaith exposes his left 
foot Satan also extends the right foot, foi the evil he represents is a 
spiritual evil, not yet apparent m the material world 

The margm repeats the idea of the plate Below we ^ee the pastoial, 
or ‘ innocent ’ state of J ob and his wife Among the living Gothic 

^ Blake seems to have quoted these texts (copied here Irom the engravings) from 
memory, as thej show unimportant textual variations 

® So too, the frontispiece of the Songs of Experience shows the j^outhful shepherd 
stridmg forw ard m a sunset 

® Butts illustrations ‘ Our Father which art in Heaven /Hallowed be thy Name /Thy 
Will be ’ Linnell illustrations Our Father which art in h ’ 

* Cf ‘ Prisons are built with stones of law (21st Proverb of Hell) 
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decorations nest the gorgeous birds, which already have figured m the 
Songs of Innocmce ^ But the pillars of cloud and flame are prominent 
which led the Israehtes to Mount Smai, where the Law was given , 
hovenng over them are weeping angels ® 

iLLTTSTEATiosr III ‘ Thy Sons & thy Daughters were eatmg & dnhkmg 
Wine m their eldest Brother’s house, & behold there came a great wmd 
from the Wilderness, & smote the four faces of the house, & it fell upon the 
young Men, & they are Dead ’ 

But all thmgs which we cast out become our enemies The very sins 
that Job hates most, his children (by the customary swmg of the pendulum) 
revel m , and on them his wrath hghts The seven sons and their 
concubmes ® rejoice with music and wme , then suddenly the entire 
structure of their (classical) palace of dehghts topples about them The 
black flames of anger shoot from heaven and meet others spnngmg from 
the earth And bemg the children of Job, they are quite unprepared for 
catastrophe The eldest son tnes to nse — ^by the left foot — ^but aU 
matenal means fail him at the supreme moment Even the innocent 
baby — a bastard— is smitten (for such curses are ‘ unto the third and 
fourth generations ’) Two other sons fall m the attitude of the 
‘ Crucifixion Upside Down ’ — ^which means that the lowest desires rule both 
heart and bram 

What IS the cause of their rum ? Visibly, it is the Executioner, under 
whose weight the whole building falls apart Yet he is only the creation 
of the bram of Job it is Job himself who is mvisibly ruinmg his children 
with the Curse of his ideas of moral conduct But lie sees it, of course, as 
the wrath of God 

In the margm are repeated the flames of destruction and the vermm of 
corruption The folds of the great serpent, Materialism, are becommg 
evident through the clouds 

Illusteation IV ‘ And there came a Messenger unto Job & said. 
The Oxen were plowmg & the Sabeans came down, & they have slam the 
Young Men with the Sword While he was yet speakmg there came also 
another & said, The fire of God is fallen from heaven & hath burned up 
the flocks & the Young Men, & consumed them, & I only am escaped alone 
to tdl thee ’ 

With the news of the disaster, Satan enters even deeper mto Job’s 
soul The sword m his left (matenal) hand, he surmounts the globe and 
moves inward The messengers amve left foot first, except the third 
(omitted m both sets of water-colours), who comes nght foot first, pre- 
sagmg the spmtual disaster already upon the honzon Job is horrified, 
but still he has faith m his false God, for he does not yet understand the 
true cause of the disaster — ^himself The Gothic church appears for the 

^ Of also ‘ The pride of the peacock is the glory of God ’ (23rd Prov&rh of Hdl) 

* Of ‘ Tho’ Vala’s cloud hide thee & Luvah’s fires follow thee’ (Jerusalem, 62 28) 
Thus it IS Nature and Passion that lead Man to fatal Sinai 

® As there are seven of them, and not three, they cannot be Job’s daughters, who 
disappear until the 20th Illustration These daughters represent ‘ Man’s three modes of 
conversing with Paradise ’ (Last Judgment) Blake’s meaning is that an artist’s gifts are 
never wholly destroyed, but they vanish m periods of spiritual affliction Job’s deliberately 
unsympathetic attitude esplams why this happens to him 

^ This attitude is also to be found m Amer^oa, plate 6 , XJrvzen^ plate 7 and in the 
last engraved plate of Dante’s Inferno 
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last time Over Job’s head is a heavy bit of masonry suggestmg the 
Cross This mil be broken m the 19th Illustration 

In the margin are the flames of affliction and the lightning bolt of 
disaster On the upper corners of the picture are the dead forms of 
angels— the innocent joys, oi the spiritual blessings— which latei will levive 

iLLtrsTEATiON V ‘ Then went Satan forth fiom the piesence of the 
liOrd ^ 

This scene is not m the Bible, tut it is one of the finest in Blake’s 
system Job is sharmg his last meal with a beggar He does this foi the 
same reason that he has done everything- because it is the collect thing 
to do, not because he naturally mshes to do it, as a man would share his 
last meal mth a starvmg fnend Such chanty as J ob’s can only be given 
—and taken— mth the left hand , for the true sympathy is absent He 
can make the gesture of charity to a beggar whose sms he cares nothing 
about, although he could treat his own children so harshly Yet this 
chanty is a spiritual act (the right foot) after all, smee Job wants to do 
the best thmg, even if he cannot do it m the proper spmt Therefore 
angAls stiU ministei to him 

Therefore also God stiU keeps his seat b j clmgmg to the book of Law , 
though, mth a dimmed and sinlnng halo, he is dragged down on the 
material side It is through Job’s very virtues that he sms , the flames 
that robe the angels are the same flames flomng into Satan’s hand, though 
they appear to be separate 

The Gothic cathedral has disappeared, for Job is now m enor The 
‘ Druid ’ architecture has replaced it symbohe of the primal, biutal 
rehgion of Moral Law which sacnfices others, but not the Self 

The sympathy of Job’s wife is m direct contradiction to the Bible 
There she encouraged her husband to curse God and die , here wo see 
, her supporting her husband mth perfect confidence,and love 

The margin is fiUed mth flames and thorns, and below is the serpent, 
at last fully revealed, though not to Job 

LuCitrsTEATioN VI ‘ And smote Job mth sore Boils from the sole of 
his foot to the crown of his head ’ 

Now Job’s errors manifest themselves m a physical form Taken 
hterally, the cursmg mth boils is an anticlimax after the loss of all Job’s 
family , but the inner meanmg makes it a true chmax Previously, Job 
lost all he stood for m the world , now his deepest self is corrupted 
Previously, he had been m the state of Innocence, when his senses perceived 
the Infinit e m everjrthmg , but now he has entered the bitter state of 
Bxpenenoe (symbohzed by the broken shepherd’s crook m the lowci 
margm) The characteristic of the state of Experience is the limitmg of 
the senses The death of four of them (sight, hearmg, taste, and smell) 
IS mdicated by the four arrows descendmg from Satan’s nght hand The 
fifth sense, touch (which communed mth the mfimte through sex) ^ is 
smitten mth sickness The traditional explanation of Job’s boils has 
always been that of a sexual disease ® As Satan is standing on Job’s nght 

^ For the death of the four senses see Ttnel, v 248 and Unzen iva, par 8-11 For 
the cursing of the fifth with disease see T%nel, vi , vn , and Europe, Introductwn, 5 

* Cf Jerusalem, 29 64 * Cover’d with boils from head to foot, the terrible smitmgs 

of Luvah ’ (the passions) 
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leg, we may assume that this disease is spiiitual, not a physical one 
Job’s wife IS separated from her husband at last by this closmg of his 
senses , nevertheless she still ministers to his lowest needs Job does not 
see the sun agam until the last plate In the margin are the spints of 
corruption, the broken shepherd’s crook, and the bioken potsherd 

iLLtrsTRATiON VII ‘ And when they lifted up their eyes afar off, & 
knew him not, they lifted up their voice & wept & they rent every Man 
his mantle, & sprmkled dust upon their heads toward heaven ’ 

There are no new points of symbohsm m this plate The three friends 
arrive left foot first The sun has set The suggestion of the cross over 
Job’s head is still more marked In the margm are the Shepherd and 
Shepherdess of Innocence mourning over their new state 

IixxTSTRATioisr VIII ‘ Let the Day pensh wherem I was Bom ’ 

Job’s despair at last finds an outlet He will curse everythmg — 
except his Giod This attitude of Job’s, usually considered praiseworthy, 
IS to Blake the suie sign that Job is still m enor It is mterestmg to notice 
how Job’s gesture is repeated m the column of cloud Theie are raimng 
clouds (the storm of materiahsm), thorns, and toadstools m the mar g in 

Illustration IX ‘ Then a Spirit passed before my face the hair of 
my flesh stood up Shall mortal Man be more Just than God * ’ 

Into this illustration is condensed all the long argument of Job’s 
fiiends ‘ God is ]ust,’ they say, ‘ therefore Job must have sinned ’ 
Eliphaz IS describing his dream of God , so the vision resembles, not Job 
(for once), but the speaker It is the terrible God of Justice, whose 
arms are bound he mnst reward or punish, accordmg to the deserts of 
mankmd 

In the margm is a symbol much older than Blake It is the ‘ forest of 
the night,’ the sterile giowth of error, where false theories block the path 
and hide the sky * 

Illustration X ‘ The Just Upnght Man is laughed to scoin 
Have pity upon me Have pity upon me * 0 ye my friends, for the hand 
of God hath touched me ’ 

Job’s first sm was the admission of Satan, the Accuser, into his min d 
Now that sm is reflected m the material world his fnends repeat the 
judgment As Job judged his children, so the fnends judge him They 
separate themselves from him, when they should ‘ enter his bosom ’ , for 
they think to make themselves more holy by treadmg him down 

But this very tnal benefits Job Accused by the fnends, he turns to 
his God for comfort and justification The result, as the next plate 
demonstrates, is a terrible levelation 

The figures of Job and his wife are copied from an engravmg of Blake’s 
made thirty -two yeais before This shows how long the subject had 
mterested him 

In the margm are the scrolls of judgment, the raven of mght, and the 
owl of rmbehef 

Illustration XI ‘ With Dreams upon my bed thou scarest me & 
aflnghtest me with Visions ’ 

Yet Job’s God is identical with the God of Ehphaz It is the same 
God of Justice, since he pomts to the stone tables of the Law, from which 
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start the lig Mmn ga of judgment He is entmned with the serpent of 
Matenahsm But now Job sees foi the first time the cloven hoof of the 
left foot , ^ for the God of Justice is only Satan, masqueiadmg as an angel 
of hght He IS the Accuser, who knows that no man is so puie as to be 
perfect , and therefore, every man, judged by this god— the god of this 
world only — ^is condemned to the ‘ black flames ’ of Hell 

This IS Blake’s most insistent doctrine The true God is not this 
evil and temporary god of Justice, but Jesus, who forgives all sms and 
lequires no penalty The smner is already punished m the very act of his 
sm , what profit, then, to inflict mechanically some pieordamed chas- 
tisement ^ Understandmg which is foigiveness is the tiue Saviour 

This is the nadir of Job’s life Here only, by bitter Experience, 
hterally ‘ bought with the pnee of all that a man hath,’ he has seen and 
recognized that his God was also his Devil 

Mr Wicksteed pomts out certam significant changes m the Biblical 
texts of the margm ‘The longer text beneath is nearly the same as 
Job xax 22-27, until we come to the last sentence, wheie Blake alteis 
“ though my rems be consumed within me ” of the Bible to (presumably 
his own) “ Tho consumed be my wrought Image ” This suggests that 
Job IS now learnmg the msigmficance of liis personal life as bemg merely 
the “wrought image” of his own eteinal being Another sigmficant 
alteration is the change of “ ivmtm destroy thts body ” into “ destroy tlmi 
this body ” The thou refers, no doubt, to Natuie as the Satanic powei, 
which is sometimes symboh/ed by the seipent and sometimes (especially 
man’s mortal nature) by a worm ’ (p 89) 

iLLtrsTRiTioiT XII ‘ I am Young & ye ate veiy Old , wheiefore I 
was afraid ’ 

Ehhu, the young newcomer, is angry with Job Ho does not pretend 
to be a fnend, therefore he is no hypocrite Blalvp says elscwheie A 
man may be the fnend of my spiiitual hfe while he seems the enemy of 
my corporeal, though not vite ve> sa ’ In such cases, ‘ opposition is true 
friendship ’ But Ehhu is Job himself at the begmmng of the Path of 
Experience — his mexpeiience is sme vhat is light and what is wrong 
To him, then, the stars represent the glonous mechanism of the universe, 
the ordered Beason which rules all things therefore he considers Job 
wrong m ‘ fighting agamst the stars ’ ® But this positive statement of 
Job’s former error merely confirms Job’s perception of the ciuelty of the 
stars’ domimon — ^the falsity of the mateiial order He now sees only 
too clearly that man is crucified upside down This world is not the 
fulfilment which makes Ehhu lejoice, but the promise of something 
much greater Thus to Job the stars are light which penetiate even the 
darkest mght, showing by dim reflexion the glories winch must he 
beyond The enthusiasm of the youth stus him perhaps to memories of 
his own early days, when the world seemed beautiful Now his faith 
IS shifted from the Temporal to the Eternal 

Job s wife, meanwhile, stdl grieves, but she has learned resignation, 

ITT \ figure, with the same cloven hoof, is laboUed ‘ The Angry God of This 

World in the Dante illustrations (plate i) 

^ pure astrological fatalism Blake knew at least one astrologer well, Varley, 
ana from nis letter protestmg at the arrest of another, we know he sympathized with 
them XJnzen is commonly called starry kmg * 
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and IS no longer dominated by the frantic despair which she showed durmg 
the Guise 

The margm repiesents Man sleepmg, while his dreams aspire upward 

iLLtrsTBAaiON XIII ‘ Then the Lord answeied Job out of the 
whirlwind ’ 

The great moment, the climax of all mysticism, has come God 
descends m the mystical tempest to this world, actually passmg below 
the Ime of clouds which separates the spheres For God, this is the eternal 
crucifixion it is God becommg ‘ as we are,’ descending mto the world of 
matter for the salvation of man ^ It is the true God, for he shows his 
nght foot 2 

The fnends are overcome, but Job and his wife together face the Deity 
fearlessly The blast of the gieat moment stirs even the most outward 
parts of their physical bodies ® 

In the margm, the whirlwind blows flat the forest of error * The six 
figures above are the lest of the round of the ‘ Seven Eyes of God ’ The 
beginmng of another figuie can ]ust be discerned in the left-hand margm 
he IS the ‘ Shadowy Eighth ’ whom Blake added m Milton and Jerusalem, 

iLiitrsTBATiON XIV ‘ When the monimg Stars sang together, & all 
the Sons of God shouted for joy ’ 

The moment of mystical vision is followed immediately by an ecstatic 
peioeption of the Truth lying Ind m the Umveise 

This picture, with the poem of The Tyqer, kept Blake’s name ahve m 
the years of obscurity which followed his death Every one has felt the 
splendour and passion of it, though few have really understood the 
meaning from which all this gloiy sprang 

It IS not merely a wonderful design It is a map of the four-fold soul 
of man — or of the Umveise, if we will, Below, shut m by clouds, is the 
world of flesh and its* sensations , above, to the left, is the realm of the 
intellect , to the right is the realm of the emotions , and at the top, 
connected only by the head of the middle figure, is the woild of pure 
spirit Bindmg all together, m the centre is God, the Divme Imagination, 
by whom man can pass mto any realm at will 

The mteUect, on the left, is represented by the Greek God, Apollo 
Blake m these latei years was trymg to reconcile aH his hatreds , and for 
some tune he had detested anythmg Greek, partly because it was built on 
the flesh, but mainly because it exalted Intelleot above everythmg else 
Here he puts the Greeks m their proper place, by makmg their Sun God 
the highest type of the intellect ® He is pushmg agamst the walls of his 
world, trying to enlarge it This was the pnmal cause of the Fall 
Opposite is Diana, the goddess of purity, guidmg the serpents of Nature 

1 Of the orueifled attitude of the descending Chnst in the illustrations to Parodwe Lost 

“ It IS interesting to note that m the Butts illustrations the Deity is represented 
without feet, to imply that he has no lower nature But Blake changed this for the sake 
of contrast to the revealed Satan of the 11th Illustration 

» In the movement of Job’s hair, which appears only m the engravmg Such visions 
are apt to affect man’s entire physique Of the end of MiMon 

* Cf the lower margm of the 6th plate of America 

® This partly esqilains that cunous bit of conversation recorded by Crabb Robinson 
‘ I have conversed with the Spiritual Sun [Los] — saw him on Pnmrose Hill He said, 
“ Do you. take me for the Greek Apollo ? ” “ No,” I said, “ that ” (and Blake pomted 

to the sky) — “ that is the Greek Apollo He is Satan ” ’ (H C R , Deo 10, 1825) 
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m the night of the passions ^ Just above tliem ai e blank s})ac ‘suggesting 
other lealms in the human soul as ^et unknown It is voith noting that 
the Intellect and the Emotions are closeh bound to tlu italin of the 
body , vthile the realm of puie spiiit is dcfinitch sejiarated fioin them hy 
a Ime of space, although the boiiiei clouds nc much thinnei than those 
which bound the other woilds 

This picture is a revision of the goometiical diigiam on the 32nd 
plate of Milton There we see the four ciicles complt le, vinic here thc^ 
extend beyond the margin In fact the miigin heie takes the place of 
the egg-shaped figure supeiimposed upon the oiicles, which lepi events the 
normal consciousness, whose circuinfeience is Reason - The four eiicles 
in Milton (as heie also) represent the Four Zo xs but there is an important 
rearrangement In the Milton^ Intellect was gi\en the lowe^^t place 
now it stands in the place of honoui on the light hand of God As the 
four Zoas are ananged in the Job, then, thej aie Thai mas below, 
Urizen and Luvah as Apollo and Diana, and at the top Uiihona 

In the margm are the six days of cication, which xic but a fiamework 
to this, the seventh and last creation, the spnitud lebuth of Man The 
lower part of the margin continues the lealin of the bod\ xnd mcludes the 
worm of the material bodj , the Levi xthan of Xatuie in the Se x of Time and 
Space, and the flames of annihilation whicli dicxd^ ue consuming them 

In both the watei-coloiu veisions of tins phte time aie only four 
seraphim The arms to right and left wlncli e\1end then lanks tlnough 
Infinity were an inspned afterthought, althougli 1 hc&c unseen seraphim aie 
really standing on nothing 

Job IS showing his left, or matenal foot, foi lie secs that at piescnt his 
place IS m this woild God shows his light foot since he is re-established 
in his heaven Again the tiue haimonv is bioughi about The position 
of God’s arms repeat the gesture ol the Ciucihxion, since Man sees God 
eternally giving himself 


Illustration XV ‘ Behold now Behemoth which I made with thee 
The Creator explams why he created this material world, this ‘ War 
by Sea enormous & the War / By Land astounding erecting pillars in the 
deepest HeU, / To reach the heavenly arches ’ ^ The Creator — no longer 
the evd Demiurge, Unzen, but God himself— works (like all of Blake’s 
Creators with his left hand He points out to J ob the globe suspended 
in space, and its natural forces, while the bulrushes suggest Egypt, where 
civihzation first rose 

The forces of Nature are symbolized by Behemoth and Leviathan, 
whoni modern research has identified with tlie hippopotamus and the 
crocodile Blake, not knowing this, gives them visionary forms , 
Leviathan (which means ‘ wicMthed ’ or ‘ coiled ’) bemg repiesented in a 
round of Nature The two political pictures of Pitt 
and Nelson used these same symbols , and the Leviathan, m the same coil, 
appears on the 20th plate of The Maruage of Heaven and HeU These 
monsters are part of the world m which Job is hving, as is shown by the 


was fond of this idea Cf the last plate of Thel, the 13t] 
the C7om2w, and the many descriptions of Beulah 

ciroumferenee of Energy 
» JermcOem 91 39 41 « As m the frontispiece to Europe, am 


plate of America, 
{The Marrzage of 
page 1 of Qene8%a 
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extension of the boundary clouds to include them , but none the less, 
Job and his friends are definitely above the globe 

For once Blake’s illustration seems almost as obscure as the Bible 
itself There the Deity defies Job to understand , but here he is giving 
a most amicable explanation Yet though we cannot hear his words, it 
IS not necessary, for this whole series is the answer — ^the explanation of 
Creation 

Behemoth and Leviathan, like the shells in the margm, are the empty 
forms produced by the Sea of Time and Space The inverted eagles also 
suggest that they are the workmgs of the Divme Gemus in the Abyss ^ 
But why were they created ^ The quotation m the left margin ‘ Also 
by watering he wearieth the thick cloud , He scattereth the bright cloud, 
also it IS turned about by his counsels ’ {Job xxxvii 11-12), seems to 
suggest Thel’s answer that in Change and Death is the secret of Eternal 
Life But this was an early solution of Blake’s, and was later consider- 
ably modified The quotation in the right margin " Of Behemoth he 
saith, He is the chief of the ways of God , Of Leviathan he saith, He is 
Eong over all the Childien of Piide ’ {Job xl 19 , xli 34) seems to suggest 
that Creation is the glory of God ^ On the whole, however, Blake’s own 
books say ovei and ovei again that Creation is ‘ XJlro,’ or illusion, that it 
IS an Error in the Univeise which in mercy had to be given material form, 
and limited to Time and Space, so that it may be cast out and destroyed, 
which IS the course of all error Meanwhile, margmal spirits record the 
laws of creation Blake places the blame for this error usually on XJrizen 
But perhaps Blake meant the whole question to be left as unanswerable, 
as the quotation above seems to indicate ‘ Can any understand the 
spreadings of the Clouds, the noise of his Tabernacle ’ {Job xxxvi 29) ® 

Illustration XVI ‘ Thou hast fulfilled the Judgment of the Wicked ’ 

Whenever an Error is lecognized — ^given bodily form — ^and rejected 
forever, a ‘ Last Judgment ’ takes place, according to Blake This is the 
most dramatic moment of the scheme of salvation, and was a favourite 
subject of his Satan, the Accuser, is cast out, and with him falls the evil 
that had arisen m Job and his wife, which were seen as the dim faces under 
Satan’s arms at his first appearance They fall mto the flames of 
annihilation (not of eternal torment, for such a hell found no place m 
Blake’s cosmography), since Error recognized must be Error destroyed 
God’s halo is agam bright , and m it have appeared the spirits of pity and 
forgiveness This Last Judgment does two thmgs It pierces the clouds 
that separate the worlds, and it opens a gulf — or shows the difference — 
between Job and his friends 

Illustration XVII * I have heard thee with the hearing of the Ear, 
but now my Eye seeth thee ’ 

In the whirlwind God descended below the clouds, and ' became as we 

^ C£ The Four Zoos, ii 150-163 ‘While far into the vast unknown the stroug-wing’d 
Eagles bend / Their venturous flight in Human forms distmct thro darkness deep /They 
bear the woven draperies , on golden hooks they hang abroad/ The universal curtains ’ 

® Of ‘ The pride of the peacock is the glory of God The lust of the goat is the bounty 
of God The wrath of the bon is the wisdom of God The nakedness of woman is the 
work of God * (22nd-25th Proverbs of Hell) 

^ Cf ‘ The roarmg of lions, the howlmgs of wolves, the raging of the stormy sea, and 
the destructive sword are portions of etermty too great for the eye of man ’ (27th Proverb 
of Hell) 
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are ’ , now he has returned to heaven, and brought man with him This 
IS clearly mdicated by the clouds on which the Deity stands 
Four lines from the Augurtes of Innocence explam this plate 

God appears, and God is hght 
To those poor souls who dwell in Night, 

But does a human foim display 
To those who dwell in realms of Day 

The fnends are still in the night, and the hght to them is intoleiable , 
but Job and his wife face God and know him for a comrade, in whose 
image they were made 

The margm contains texts identifymg the Father and the Son 


Illtjsteation XVIII ‘ And my Servant Job shall pray for you ’ 
Though the mystical ecstasy is temporary, it affects the entire after- 
life of man God has now withdrawn from lus complete mamfestation 
as Man to the likeness of a great sun m the heavens Meanwhile Job 
finds that m prayer the great mystical descent (typified by the angels in 
the margm) is mildly repeated He cannot hate his fnends now , he 
merely pities them for not having seen what he has seen, smee without the 
vision they must remam what they are So he admits them to his prayers 
This IS self-sacnfice (lepiesented by his cruciform attitude), an mwaid 
act (smee he faces inward) And the flame of his sacrifice pieices the 
clouds which separate the worlds and reaches to the heait of God The 
wheat m the margm signifies that Piayei is the Daily Bread of the soul 
The Wme, the other aspect of the Euchaiist, the Wine ho cursed his sons 
for enjoymg, appears two plates later 

What makes this plate particulaily interesting from the symbolic 
standpomt is that Blake, havmg accepted the Greeks in the 14th 
Illustration, now makes use of certam symbols fiom Plato’s Timaeus, that 
great source of so much medieval metaphysics *There we read ‘ To 
earth, then, let us assign the cubical form The sohd form of the 
pyramid is the ongmal element and seed of file ’ Therefore Blake means 
that our body, the cubical form of earth, is the altar whereon blazes the 
spintual pyramid of flame As early as Tinel (Ime 29) he had used fire 
as a symbol of soul The same symbols from Plato, moreover, had been 
used already by Agnppa m his OccuU Philosophy, n and Thomas 

Vaugiian in Jjwmen de Lumine, section 1 

The Ascending Triangle as a symbol of the soul of Man was also widely 
adopted by the Kabahsts On every synagogue we see to this day the 
combination of ascendmg and descending tnangles, the union of God and 
Man Blake, however, could not use the si\-pomtod star heie, as God 
had descended earher, m the 13th Illustration 

These Platomc and ICabahstic symbols are not to be found in tho two 

Prayer of Noah, a similar pamtmg owned 
by W A White In this picture, the flame is three-pomted, and 
reaches to the centre of the rambow In the Job water-colours, the top 
ot the flame, which is irregular, is cut off by the top of the picture, and Job 
races outward 


Blake was particularly fond of the engraving In the mfl,r gin he has 

saor^oe of the Self (the mystical death) Blake has omitted the burnt 
offermgs of seven buUooks and seven rams whioh the Bible mentions 
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placed the scrolls of his poems, his palette, and his graver, to show that 
they, too, are modes of prayer 

Illustration XIX ^ Every one also gave him a piece of Money ’ 

As Job lost virtue by givmg to a beggai, so now he gains it by receiving 
from his friends This is the true charity sprmging fiom personal sym- 
pathy, which was missing in the 5th Illustration Such hu milit y as Job’s 
was very difficult for Blake , to receive when one used to give would try 
us all As Mr Wicksteed points out, this is a ‘tender and delicate 
acknowledgement ’ of Blake’s obligations to the Lmnells 

At last the heavy cross over Job’s head is broken Prosperity is 
shown m the fig-tree of fertility and the standing wheat Angels crowd 
round the corners of the design with the palms of victory , and below we 
see the roses and lilies of material and spiritual beauty ^ 

An early sketch for this plate is reproduced as No 93 of Laurence 
Binyon’s Drawings and Engravings of William Blake (London, 1922), but 
it is mistitled ‘ Job and His Daughteis ’ The neighbouis enter from right 
and left to Job and his wife, who sit beneath the customary tree in the 
centre Later Blake reali^.ed that this central position did not accord too 
well with Job’s new humihty, so in the water-colours and the engraving he 
moved the pair to the right In the sketch, above the tree there is a 
whirl of descendmg angels, among whom sits the Lord, his left hand 
upraised, his right apparently on a book 

Illustration XX ‘ There were not found Women fair as the 
Daughters of Job in all the Land, & their Father gave them Inheritance 
among their Brethren ’ 

Job IS recounting his experiences It is not enough to be saved , 
the redeemed must show the way to others This Blake had been trying 
to do all his life , this is what he meant to do by this very sei les of pictures 
He IS recounting ’•his experiences to the three daughters, Poetry, 
Pamtmg, and Music, who had vanished during the period of Job’s tnal 
They represent the artistic mediums , and they are enriched (by their 
inheritance of Job’s experience) for their spiritual brethren 

The production of Art is the giving of oneself , it is the human equiva- 
lent of the Divme iSacrifice , therefore Job is m the cruciform position 
Indeed, the parallelism of God and Job in this picture is as marked as 
possible On his right we see the spiritual disaster of the destruction of 
his children , on his left the material disaster of the loss of his harvest , 
and above him is the central feature of the story — ^the descent of God m 
the whirlwind Below these designs are the forms of Job and his wife 
(she being placed, as usual, on the spiritual side) oppressed by the 
lightnmgs of the state of Experience 

In the water-colours made for Butts, this whole scene takes place out 
of doors among the flocks, and the daughters are actually wntmg Job’s 
words mto books — ^Prophetic Books, we may be sure In the Linnell 
water-colours the flocks are stiU there, so we may assume that the scene 
IS stiU laid m the open , but the visions, mstead of being in the sky, have 
taken their places as though upon the walls, the outlines of which are 
dimly traceable In the engravmg, however, the scene is indoors — ^in 

^ A similar design appears on the 18th plate of Jeriisalemf where the two figures repre 
sent Vala and Jerubalem 
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Los’s Halls, probably The flocks are omitted as meamngless, and a floor 
with a curious design is added This floor consists of a great circle 
tessellated with many smaller mterlacmg circles No doubt this represents 
the communion of the heaven of art , the small circles representing the 
individuals entering each other’s bosoms (the inscribed portions being 
significantly four-sided), all of them being contained m one great circle, 
who IS the One Man, Jesus himself 

In the margm we see further symbols of the ecstasy of art vines with 
their grapes, and instruments of music The little angels who embrace on 
the corners repeat this communing of debght 

Illustration XXI ^ So the Lord blessed the latter end of Job more 
than the beginning ’ 

And here the story of Job ends The books of Law are replaced by 
scrolls of song The musical instruments are no longer hung silent upon 
the tree The long night is over, and the sun rises 

In the two sets of water-colours Blake wrote across the face of the sun 
the text from Revelation xv 3, which later was engraved in the upper 
margm ^ It is ' the song of Moses the servant of God and the song of the 
Lamb ’ the song of both Testaments reconciled At last Blake felt that 
he had synthesized the teachmgs of the two books The circle is complete 

Having gone through Job’s story, we can see clearly the exact division 
of his experience mto the Seven Eyes As has been said before, the first 
fourteen plates are arranged m pairs, one for each Eye Illustrations 
I and n are dommated bv Lucifer, who from pride first fell from Heaven 
Job is just fallmg from his Heaven, which is already divided mto the 
Judge and the Accuser The second two plates correspond to Molech, 
the Executioner under his influence. Job sacrifices his children, and so 
lays himself open to judgment The third pair of plates represents 
Elohim (the Judges), where Job’s purely ceremomal charity and the cor- 
ruption of his inner self mark how his ethics affect him Under Shaddai 
(the Accuser), the judgment Job has pronounced is turned back upon 
himself Under Pahad the God of Fear, he sees the horror of his God, 
and expenences the mockmg Under Jehovah-Unzen, he perceives the 
evils of the Stone Tables and learns to read the true meaning of the stars 
Then at last, under Jesus, he experiences the mystical ecstasy and beholds 
the umverse as Imagmation m the vision of the morning stars So much 
for the first fourteen plates There are seven left, each of which represents 
an interpretation of an Eye from the eternal point of view — ^for having 
found the true God, Job can never abandon him Thus the Creation by 
Jehovah (plate 15) is now good , the Judgment by Jesus (plate 16) 
IS merciful , the meetmg God face to face (Pahad) is no longer terrible , 
the false friends and the cursmg under Shaddai become the prayer for his 
friends , the false chanty of the Elohim has become true charity , the 
destruction of his children under Molech is now their cultivation , and 
finally we end with the sun’s nsmg on the scene m which Lucifer appeared 
Thus the last seven Illustrations reverse the order of the Seven Eyes, 
except for Jehovah and Jesus m plates 15 and 16 

^ Butts water colour ‘ Great & Marvellous are thy /Works Lord God Alini[ghty] / Just 
& true ’ Linnell water-colours ‘ Great & Marvellous are thy Works Lord ’ The engraving 
repeats the text substantially as it appears m the Bible 
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The correspondence of the Job engravings to the Tarot cards is too 
striking to be ignored Court de Gebehn in 1781 [Monde PnmiUf, vni ) 
had announced that these cards, introduced into Europe centuries before 
by the gypsies, and used everywhere for games and fortune-teUing, were 
really a book written by the ancient Egyptians to explain through symbols 
‘ the entire universe and the various states to which the life of man is 
subject ’ (p 367) This book, he asserted, was highly systematized, 
being based on the sacred number 7 But Gebehn’s explanations of the 
individual cards were superficial, and his system mvolved considerable 
rearrangement , Etteilla, a later student of the cards m the eighteenth 
century, also missed the system m the normal order Since their day, 
and Blake’s, a vast hterature has grown up round the Tarot, a thorough 
knowledge of which is considered essential to any understandmg of 
Kabahstic philosophy Its origin is no longer thought to be Egyptian 
but Hebraic, for its relations to the Hebrew alphabet and the Sepher 
Yetzirah are obvious 

In these few pages it would be impossible to explain the system of the 
Tarot, a subject which already has filled volumes We can only give 
Blake’s interpretation of the cards, trustmg Taiot students to see for 
themselves where Blake has penetrated the traditional meanmgs, and 
where he has abandoned it in favour of his own system His order, 
however, is the normal order For the general reader it should be suffi- 
cient to state that, as usual, Blake accepted only as much as he saw fit, 
and often inverted meanmgs in his paradoxical way, calhng some thmgs 
bad which seem good, and vice versa 

0 The Fool, in both systems, represents the descent of the Uncreated 

1 The Magician is the hero at the beginning of the great story 

2 The High Priestess (' la Papesse ’), holdmg the book of the Torah 
(law), represents to Blake the evil of moral law m the spiritual world 
The prominence of the books m Job’s heaven are the key to this 
plate 

3 The Empress signifies the descent of moral law from the spiritual 
to the material plane , Blake shows us the result of this in the destruc- 
tion of Job’s children 

4 The Emperor symbolizes Job, the tyrant on the material plane 

5 The Hierophant (‘ le Pape ’) symbohzes Job’s God, the tyrant on 
the spiritual plane 

6 The Lovers is almost unchanged in Blake’s plate, except that he 
substitutes Satan with his arrows for the armed Cupid (An archangel 
replaces Cupid in Mr Waite’s modermzed version of the Tarot ) 

7 The Chariot drawn by the sphmxes of Good and Evil is represented 
by the arrival of Job’s fnends 

8 Strength (in the old cards) is symbolized by a woman who opens a 
hon’s mouth ' After this opened Job his mouth and cursed his day ’ 

9 The Hermit wandering at night m the snow is paralleled by Ehphaz 
in the Forest of Erroi 

10 The Whed of Fortune is demonstrated by the mockery of Job’s 
fnends 

11 Justice Job beholds the God of Justice 

12 The Hanged Man (the ' Crucifixion Upside Down ’) is surely 
what Job sees, as his eyes are now bemg opened 
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13 Death is represented by Blake as the mystical whirlwmd, which is 
the Death of the SeHhood The thirteenth plate of The Oates of Paradise 
is also a mystical vision connected with Death 

14 Temperance m the Tarot appears as an angel transferring the 
contents of a cnp m the left hand to a cup in the right hand the symbolic 
sigmficance is Transmutation Blake interprets it as the New Birth in 
the vision of the Mormng Stars 

15 The Devil, accordmg to Tarot doctrme, is the apparent evil of 
generation Blake’s plate represents the Creator explaimng the material 
world 

16 The Tower is almost exactly Blake’s Last Judgment — the castmg 
out of error 

17 The Star pours out its influences Job sits m mystical contem- 
plation 

18 The Moon draws lowei ammals upward , so Job is drawn upward 
by prayer 

19 The Sun is apparently not paralleled at aU, unless we say that 
Job IS now basking m the rays of his neighbours’ love 

20 Judgment (reaUy the Resurrection) is accoiding to Blake a con- 
trast with 16, which was a castmg out of Error this is a second Judgment, 
being the appraisal of the True by means of art Job’s three daughters 
are revived , the Tarot trump (m the old cards) shows the resurrection 
of three people 

21 The World (or rather, the Umverse) represents in both series the 
final, complete attainment 

Thus it was that Blake revised according to his own doctimes the 
‘ Book of Thoth,’ in his day considered the oldest book in existence His 
mgenuity m following the Tarot, card by card, yet not sweiving from his 
own system of the Seven Eyes of God, is astomshing The Tarot has 
been called a mirror for each mmd , we may waat long before another 
interpretation equally admirable is given to the world ^ 

1 While this was passing through the press I discovered that Blake was not the first 
to behold the ‘Vision of the Morning Star which he depicted so triumphantly in Illus 
tration xiv Many centuries before one Timarchus had seen precisely the same vision in 
the Cave of Trophomus, according to Plutarch {Concermng Socrates s Daemon) 



CHAPTER XXXI 


THE CXJRTAIN FALLS 

If the red slayer think he slays. 

Or if the slam think he is slam, 

They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn agam 

— ^Emerson Brahma 

The last of Blake’s writings which he himself published was one of the 
jfirst he ever wrote In aU the development of his philosophy, he had never 
contradicted a single fundamental prmciple The OJwst of Abel, a drama 
small enough to be engraved on two small plates, was dated 1822, with a 
note that ‘ W Blake’s Original Stereotype was 1788 ’ This ' Revelation 
in the Visions of Jehovah seen by William Blake ’ m 1788 must have lam 
forgotten among his manuscripts until 1821, when Byron made a stir with 
his Cam, A Mystery Then Blake looked up his own play on the subject, 
revised it perhaps, and re-engraved it, adding the dedication ^ To Lord 
Byron in the Wdderness ’ 

Byron had long since fled as a social outcast to Italy In the bitter- 
ness of his sufferings, the problem of Good and Evil had been forced upon 
his mmd , and The Mystery of Cam was the expression of his hopelessness 
at any solution Byron was frankly ' of the Devil’s party,’ sidmg with 
Lucifer and Cam agamst the Evil Creator But Byron’s analysis of the 
situation hardly weni^ farther He unconsciously identified Good and 
Evil with Happmess and Misery , but only unconsciously — and this key 
feu from his hands Most of his arguments are directed agamst the 
contemporary doctrines of the Church of England and not agamst the 
essential problems 

In short, Byron was only m the kmdergarten of the School of Ex- 
perience, where Blake had become a master The older poet must have 
sympathized thoroughly wath the young Romanticist for his reckless revolu- 
tionary tendencies, his frank free-thmkmg, his outspoken sensuahty, and 
his scourging of hypocrisy Blake knew the long, bitter path where such 
ideas were gathered, and he saw that as yet the young lord was stiU m 
the Forests of the Night Therefore he dedicated his Ohost of Abel ‘ to 
Lord Byron m the Wilderness,’ hopmg that the younger man, and pei- 
haps even the public, might find m the two pages of Blake’s play an answer 
to the questions posed so vamly m the three acts of Byron’s 

' What dost thou here, Ehjah ^ ’ cries Blake, as the vision rolls upon 
him Then, after a brief afSkmation upholdmg Imagination as eternal 
reality, m contrast to Nature, which ^ has no Supernatural and dissolves,’ 
the scene opens upon the first great dissolution of Nature, the first death 
in this world, the grave of Abel 

Overwhelmed by the irremediable tragedy, Adam refuses to listen more 
to the ‘ Spiritual Voice ’ of Jehovah The consequences are immediate 

239 
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A cry IS heaxd coming on , and the Ghost of Abel rushes m, shrieking for 
vengeance 

During the Last Judgment m The Four Zoos, all the murdered nse up, 
clamourmg automatically for vengeance , even the Massacred Innocents 
indulge the passion for revenge which death only mterrupted So now 
the gentle Abel is transformed mto a cry demandmg the sacrifice of his 
murderer Eve, the woman, knows at once that he is not ‘ the real Abel,’ 
but merely the Voice of Blood, an impulse cast off from the freed spint 

A whole essay might be written on the curious effect of the effluvium 
of blood From the earhest ages, spilled blood was offered to gods and 
spirits Many people are pecuharly susceptible to the mere sight of 
blood, even when they have no idea what it is The same effect may be 
observed among certam of the higher ammals Two of the most poignant 
moments m all hterature centie about this subtle fume the cry of 
Cassandra before the palace of Agamemnon, and the somnambuhsm of 
Lady Macbeth Blake was guided rightly by his mtuition when he gave 
the Voice of Blood its part to play 

Abel’s Ghost, however, mterests us not so much for what thmg he is, 
as for the thmg he becomes He is actually the occult power from which 
Satan, and aU the worldly rehgion, is to arise Agam he calls upon 
Jehovah for vengeance ‘ Life for Life ’ , but his prayer cannot be 
granted 

Adam cues out to Eve to come away and leave these vam delusions 
But the recogmtion of the unreahty of the Ghost brings out the reality of 
Jehovah At once the ‘ Form Divme, Father of Mercies ’ appears to the 
afflicted couple (m their ‘ Mmd’s Eye,’ as Blake carefully explams) Eve 
immediately knows that it is better ‘ to beheve Vision,’ where Abel still 
hves, than to beheve m the matenal world where he is dead , and the two 
kneel before the Revelation 

But the Ghost, mto whom the Accuser has centered, cannot rest 
Even when he sinks out of the sight of memory mto his grave the form of 
Satan arises from it at once, pronouncmg that he, Vengeance (and there- 
fore but another form of the Ghost), is the God of Men , that Jehovah is 
human also , and hence ‘ Thou shalt Thyself be sacrificed to Me, thy 
God I on Calvary ' ’ But m thunder Jehovah reveals the ultimate 
mystery that Satan himself shall enter Self-Annihilation, till even he is 
saved 

A chorus of Angels ends the play, smgmg how ‘ the Elohim of the 
Heathen swore Vengeance for Sm ’ , until ‘ Elohim Jehovah ’ stood 
revealed m their midst, preachmg the Forgiveness of Sms Then the 
Elo him saw their Oath was the eternal fire of Hell itself , and, conijuered, 

‘ They roll’d apart, trembhng, over the Mercy-seat, each m his station 
fist m the firmament by Peace, Brotherhood, and Love ’ 

And with this statement of the triumph of J esus as the regulatmg force 
of the umverse, ‘ the Curtam falls ’ on Blake’s hterary works 

Pecuhar to The Ghost of Abel is the use of the name ‘ Jehovah ’ m place 
of Blake s customary ‘Jesus,’ which would have been an anachronism 
Towards the end of his hfe, Blake had reconciled the Father and the Son, 
the Old and the New Testaments, as we have seen m his Illustrations to 
Job ‘ Jehovah ’ is no longer Unzen , he is the Intellectual Fountam of 
Vision Opposed to him are ‘ the Elohim ’ (Judges) ‘ of the Heathen,’ 
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who are summed up m Satan But Jehovah himself is also Elohim, 
though m spiritual, not material thmgs , and finally to him all powers 
are subjugated and fixed m their places 

The redemption of Satan is also a new pomt Satan, as Error, can be 
anmhilated , Satan, as the Accuser, is a vital force which cannot be 
destroyed, but which is to be turned to the rightful direction Divested 
of ‘ Selfhood ’ (Selfishness), the Accuser becomes the Friend 

Cam, the Criminal, does not appear m the play But we know that 
Blake’s sympathy, with Byron’s, lay with the sinner rather than the 
others, whose suffermgs were less What was the mark, Blake asked, 
which was fixed upon the murderer’s forehead to prevent the Vengeance 
of ‘ Life for Life ’ ^ The answer was clear Cam’s crime was pardoned , 
the mark was the Eass of the Forgiveness of Sms 



CHAPTER XXXII 

EPILOGUE IN CRESCENDO 

Would God that all the Lord’s people ys ere prophets ’ 

— Numbers xi 20 

It is a cunous puzzle to explain whiy Blake was not better known in his 
own day He seems to have come into contact with many of the famous 
and influential , he always won some recognition of his genius from them , 
and he was always forgotten almost at once 

At the house of lifrs Aders m Euston Square, Blake probably met 
Coleridge, Lamb, and Henry Crabb Bobinson , and we may be sure that 
Elaxman and Lmnell, who also had entTy to that circle, were not back- 
ward m piaising their friend Robinson recited The Tyger with such 
success that Lamb remembered it as ' glorious,^ while Lmnell, for long 
after, tried to copy Robinson’s elocution Lamb’s enthusiasm w’^as so 
well aroused that he called on Blake, wrote to Bernard Barton, the 
Quaker poet,^ that he considered Blake ' one of the most extraordinary 
persons of the age ’ , sent the first Glnmney-Swee'per to Montgomery’s 
propagandic Chimney-Sweeper's Fnend, (1824) to whxbh Crmkshank 
contributed the customary illustrations , and proclaimed that the 
Descriptive Catalogue contamed ^ the finest criticism he had ever read of 
Chaucer’s poem ’ Coleridge seems to have visifi d Blake several times, 
havmg earher passed a favourable judgment upon^the Songs ^ H Crabb 
Robmson called upon Blake several times, carefully noting in his diary 
all of his wildest sayings Blake was gettmg old, and evidently saved 
his most starthng epigrams and pet heresies for just such visitors 
Robmson noted that he repeated himself often after the first call , and 
practically every one of Blake’s remarks which he recorded find their 
explanation in important passages of the Prophetic Books Samuel 
Rogers, ‘ the banker poet,’ ordered a fine copy of the Songs Words- 
worth was not interested enough to meet his great admirer, yet was 
completely captivated on pickmg up by chance a copy of the Songs ^ 
Landor jotted m a notebook ‘ Blake Never did a braver or a better 
man carry the sword of justice ’ ^ A Songs of Innocence may have reached 
Keats through his friend Charles Wentworth Dilke, an early Blake 
collector, smce the Daisy's Song has a Blakean flavour , but Keats in all 
his works makes no reference to Blake Neither does Shelley , though 
here there must have been some mfluence, however mdirect, through 
Godwm Among the artists. Sir Thomas Lawrence kept Blake’s Wise 
and Foolish Virgins on his table , while the poisoner -pamter Wamwright 

^ Bernard Barton never met Blake, but became sufficiently enthusiastic 

over the engravmgs to write a sonnet on Blake, which is preserved in A T Story’s 
Life of Jorm lAnnell vol i p 194 

* Letter to C A Tulk, 1818 

• I^/e Q/nd Letters of Samuel Palmer, p 248 
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* Keynes, p 336 
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not only bought a 8o7igs of Innocence, but mserted a paragraph on the 
Jerusalem in The London Magaz%ne for September 1820 Dibthn gives a 
romantic account of a Blake collector m 1824 ‘ My fnend, Mr [Isaac) 

D’Israeh, possesses the largest collection of any m^vidual of the very 
extraordinary drawmgs of Mr Blake , and he loves his classical friends 
to disport with them, beneath the hghted Argand lamp of his drawing 
room, while soft music is heard upon the several corndores and recesses 
of his enchanted stair-oase Meanwhile the visitor turns over the contents 
of the Blakean portefeuille Angels, Devils, Giants, Dwarfs, Samts, 
Sinners, Senators, and Chimney Sweeps, cut equally conspicuous figures 
and the Concettos at times border upon the burlesque, of the pathetic 
or the mysterious Inconceivably blest is the artist, m his visions of 
mtellectual bliss A sort of golden halo envelopes every object impressed 
upon the retma of his imagmation , and (as I learn) he is at times shakmg 
hands with Homer, or playmg the pastoral pipe with Virgil Meanwhile, 
shadowy bemgs of an unearthly form hang over his couch, and disclose to 
Tmn scenes such as no other Mortal hath yet conceived ' Mr Blake 
IS himself no ordmary poet ’ ’• 

What became of the enthusiasm of ah these people * Blake made no 
effort to utilize it And they m their turn usually looked upon the 
fasomation of this or that work of Blake’s as merely a curiosity which 
happened to be personally appealing And so Blake was passed by as 
somethmg extraordmary , but eccentric, and not of ultimate importance 

Still, Blake was too big a personality, at the very least, not to have 
left some direct influence This influence was not to be through his 
mysticism, his metaphysics, nor his poetry, but thiough his pamtmg, 
which was perhaps the least masterful of his accomphshments In his old 
age, Blake found a group of young artists gathermg about him, bound by 
a mutual admiration fdr the sage, to walk with whom was like ‘ walking 
with the Prophet Isaiah ’ Par from observing any starthng eccentricities 
m him, they referred to him and Michelangelo or Dante m the same breath 
The way his doctrmes saturated them souls and hearts is revealed, not 
only m their pamtmgs, but even m their letters, where phrase after phrase 
has been written down almost as Blake hunself had written it previo^ly 
TTig rooms were ‘ the House of the Interpreter,’ the disciples were ‘ the 
Ancients ’ 

These young " Ancients ’ were John Lmnell, Edward Calvert, Samuel 
Palmer, George Richmond, Frederick Tatham, Ohver Fmch, Henry 
Walter, and W Sherman They adored landscape, above all thmgs, 
which they pamted and engraved to the end of their hves, m an attempt 
to catch Its ‘spiritual significance,’ while avoidmg mere topography 
T.iTiTiAn was the oldest and the staunchest of them , Calvert the most 
spmtual , Fmch the most mchned to beheve m Blake’s revelations , 
Palmer the most susceptible to what artistic doctrmes he understood , 
while Walter was perhaps the least influenced m any way 

Blake accepted these disciples heartily, opening his rooms to their 
monthly meetings He took great pains to save their artistic souls by 
preaching the spiritual basis of Nature, without an understanding of 
which Nature becomes the worst of errors They were to work ‘ in fear 
and trembling ’ And far from turmng ‘ Atheist,’ they understood and 
1 T F Dibdin, The Library Compamont p 734 
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accepted kis doctrine of vision, till then descendants looked -with stern 
disapproval on then sickly susceptibility to the supernatural A H 
Palmer quotes one of his father’s -written prayers for inspiration, then 
adds ‘ The remarkable rhapsody from which I have quoted is laboriously 
and crabbedly written, and shows no signs of bemg otherwise than honest 
It IS needless to pomt out how strongly it savours of Blake , and assuming 
that it is the honest expression of mental action it must create no little 
wonder that even Blake could have infected any healthy mind to such a 
great degree -with bis own nebulous way of regardmg simple things 1 
must not be understood as makmg any reflection upon the unmistakable 
tone of piety which runs through the whole, but merely as deprecatmg a 
certain morbid and effeminate tendency of thoughts, and the strange 
•hfllli-iAiTiatinn that difficulties ansmg from want of knowledge or want of 
physical energy arose fiorn want of direct mspiration from on high ’ ^ 

The watchword of the ‘ Ancients ’ was ‘ Poetry and Sentiment ’ They 
loved to go on sketchmg tramps, starthng the -villagers with then- strange 
costumes and there camp-stools (then a new mvention) They affected 
g.Tna.7.ing cloaks. Went unshorn, and turned day and mght topsy-turvy 
They recited Virgil under trees , impro-vised tragedies m the haunted 
Black T .a, Tift , and were given to smging Locke’s Macbeth music at mght 
‘ m hoUow clefts and deserted chalk-pits ’ They sat up for sunrises, they 
rushed out mto the worst thunderstorms They made fnends -with the 
village idiots and ostlers They experimented in new techniques and a 
forgotten bottle of egg-mixture once exploded hoinbly m a pocket durmg 
a -visit to London Hard-workmg now and then, they seem (Lmnell 
excepted) generally to have been rather fond of hngermg over the day- 
dream, of inhaling ‘perfumed and enchanted midsummer twihghts,’ 
while waitmg for mspiration Their phflosophy evaporated m such dicta 
as Calvert’s ‘ Light is Orange ’ They courted' ridicule and affronted 
fashion, smee they despised worldly success as tiuch as worldly scorn 
Yet lazily and mtermittently as they laboured, their pictures became 
mtense with a peculiar beauty of their own ® Calvert’s Ten Sptntual 
Designs are perhaps the height of the school’s achievement 

But they were not the men to understand Blake His parables and 
paradoxes became m their mouths the affectation of eccentric speech 
His hatred of science and reason reappeared as raihngs agamst women’s 
bonnets and gas-h g h tm g His doctrmes of inspnation degenerated mto 
something very near the superstition of Spiritism His honest elevations 
of soul were transmuted mto mere aestheticism To these disciples, 
Blake’s most beloved work was the Virgil woodcuts Such work they 
admired , but they absorbed only a httle of Blake’s mysticism, and that 
irrationally , paid no attention to his poetry , and looked askance at his 
philosophy 

Then followed the betrayal by the disciples Bearing (as Blake 
himself never feared) the world’s misunderstandmg of their master, they 
tned to sweeten his memory by suppressmg his thought They were 
afraid of that mismterpretation which Blake challenged durmg his bfe 

1 I/hfe and Letters of Samuel Palmer, p 34 

* Mr Wnght, having heard from his boyhood all about “ The Ancients,’ -wrote a 
parody of their strange doings and opinions, in which he made “ Cobweb Castle ” their 
headquarters The title was, I think, Nodes ’ (L^fe and Letters of Samuel Palmer, p 373) 
I have been unable to trace this volume 
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So John Linnell from sheer prudery defaced many of the illustrations to 
The Four Zoos, and m 1855 recorded for posterity ‘ With aU the admira- 
tion (possible) for Blake, it must be confessed that be said many t.Tnnga 
tendmg to the corruption of Christian morals, even when unprovoked by 
controversy , and when opposed by the superstitious, the crafty, or the 
proud, he outraged all common-sense and rationahty by the opmions he 
advanced, occasionally even mdulgmg m the support of the most lax 
mterpretations of the precepts of the Scriptures ’ ^ 

Samuel Palmer sold the M8 Booh for ten shilhngs (fortunately to a 
worthy buyer) , mihtated against Blake’s ‘ Mamcheism,’ which he be- 
hoved was mspired by evil sprats , ^ and advised Mrs Gilchnst to ex- 
purgate The Marriage of Heaven and HeU ‘ Life is uncertam, and lest I 
die before I have time to say it, I will say at once that I think the whole 
page at the top of which I have made a cross m red chalk would at once 
exclude the work from every drawing-room table m England ’ And m 
order that The Marna^e be a fit dra-traig-room ornament. Palmer gives 
more specific directions ‘ I should let no passage appear m which the 
word Bible, or those of the persons of the blessed Tnmty, or the Messiah 
were irreverently connected I should simply put **'’‘s , and m case 

of omittmg a page or chapter, simply say “ The ^th Chapter is omitted ” 

This sometimes gives a zest — a t-wmge of pleasant curiosity to the reader, 
the more attentive through not ha-vmg the whole ’ And Mrs Gilchnst 
followed his advice 

But the Judas seems to have been Tatham Mrs Blake, whom he had 
charitably taken m as a housekeeper, left him aU of Blake’s unsold works, 
‘ bemg -vratmgs, pamtmgs, and a very great number of copper plates,’ 
according to Tatham’s own statement What became of them ^ The 
story goes that Tatham entered the Irvmgite Church, accepted Palmer’s 
behef as to the evil onjm of Blake’s inspiration , and m spite of Edward 
Calvert’s protests, destroyed at least the greater part of the rehcs When 
this deed finally became pubho dmmg the search for Blakeana, Tatham 
mystenously hmted here and there that only a few were destroyed, and 
the rest sold If so, there is yet a chance that more of Blake’s work will 
be recovered 

The list of his lost works is extensive It contains parts of The Ever- 
lasting Oospd , the last six books of The French Bevoluiion , Barry, A 
Poem , The Booh of Moonlight , The Booh of Enoch , The History of 
England (a senes of engravmgs) , For Children — The Gates of HeU , and 
The Bible of Hdl The Booh of Oudhoun may have been a rejected title 
for the Viswns of the DaugJUers of Album , but where is the Vision of 
Genesis, from which Blake read ‘ a wild passage m a sort of Bible style ’ 
to Crabb Robinson on February 18, 1826 * These titles remam to tease 
us , also Blake’s reference to his ‘ six or seven epic poems as long as 
Homer, and twenty tragedies as long as Macbeth,’ though these last may 
have been wntten only m Etermty, and never committed to any material 
medium ® Tatham himself said ‘ He wrote much upon controversial 

^ A T Story, Life of John LinneU, vol i p 247 

^ * Blake was, I thmk, misled by erroneous spints ’ (X^/e and Letters of Samuel Palmer ^ 
p 302) 

^ ‘ I now have it in my power to commence pubhoation with many very formidable 
works, which I have finish’d <& ready ’ (Letter to James Blake, Jan 30, 1803 — ^Keynes, 
p 449) 
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subjects/ and adds that his arguments were ' unwarrantable ’ Any one 
of these books or papers imght cast an untold amount of illumination upon 
many of Blake’s obscurest mjrths They may have mcluded the histones 
of Anston, Ocalythron, and their strange feUows And when we reahze 
how valuable are even Blake’s casual jottings in the margms of the works 
of others, we realize how irreparable was Tatham’s destruction or dispersal 
of his Blake rehcs 

Meanwhile Blake remamed to the world at large a lunatic whose extra- 
ordinary works were worth a paragraph or a footnote In 1834 Mrs 
Hemans found his death-bed was proper material for a poem, The Painter's 
Last W(yrk , ^ but she could not utihze the actual excitement of the 
moment, and she put ‘ Eugene ’ into that vague and mmor ecstasy which 
characterizes aU the work of her school In 1835, Bulwer Lytton de- 
scribed the illustrations to the Night Thoughts at length, callmg them 
‘ one of the most astomshmg and curious productions which ever balanced 
between the conceptions of gemus and the ravings of insanity ’ ^ In 
his occult masterpiece, A Strange Story (1861), he referred to them again, 
though more sympathetically In 1847, Robert Southey came across the 
Descriptive Catalogue and the Poetical Sketches^ which he considered fit 
material for The Doctor (vol 6, ch clxxxi ) In his whimsical and irre- 
sponsible work, he could only sneer and gape at ' this msane and erratic 
gemus ’ In the same year, J G Whittier mentioned the funeral of the 
fairy m his Supernaturalism of New England In 1855 appeared the rare 
poems of Mana LoweU,® some of which were evidently mspired by Blake’s 
work The Song beginnmg ‘ Oh bird, thou dartest to the sun,’ merely 
repeats the lament of Thel, while Jesus and the Dove echoes in part The 
Little Boy Lost and Found and The Little Oirl Lost and Found 

Then Maiy, in her gentle voice, f 
Told of a httle child 1 

Who lost her way one dark, dark mght 
Upon a dreary wild , 

And how an angel came to her, 

And made all bright around, 

And took the trembhng httle one 
From off the damp hard ground , 

And how he bore her m his arms 
Up to the blue so far. 

And how he laid her fast asleep, 

Down m a silver star 

In 1857 Ruskm, who may have heard of Blake through Varley,^ paid the 

^ Scenes and Hymns of Life Mrs Hemans added this note ‘Suggested by the 
closing scene m the life of the pamter Blake, which is beautifully related by Allan 
Cunningham ’ This poem evidently mspired Mrs Ehzabeth E Eames in America to 
wnte another such poem, Loves Last Worhf which appeared in the Sovihem iMerasry 
Messenger, September 1843 But Mrs Eames was yet another step from the a^ctual 
reahty her pamter dies upon a silken couch * after having painted his ‘ wondrous fair ’ 
beloved a The Student A Series of Papers, vol ii 

® The Poems of Maria Lowell , fifty copies privately printed at Cambridge, Massachusetts 
1855 Mana Lowell was the wife of James Bussell Lowell 

* Varley predicted the ages of fourteen, eighteen, and twenty one as especially unfortu- 
nate for Buskm, who, m these very years, met, fell in love with, and lost ‘ the object of 
his aaections,’ thanks to Saturn (see E T Cook Life of John Ruskm) 
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Inventions to Job Sb high comphment He considered them ‘ of the highest 
rank m certam characters of imagmation and egression In ex- 
pressmg conditions of glaring and flickering hght, Blake is greater than 
Rembrandt ’ {Elements of Drawing) However, Ruskm was none the less 
equal to cuttmg up one of the two coloured copies of Jerusalem 

The first real interest m Blake which rose m the outside world came 
from an American, J J Garth Wilkinson As a Swedenborgian, he was 
interested in Blake’s supernaturalism , and though he believed that 
Blake had indiscriminately thrown open the gates of his bram to the 
' canaille of the other world,’ he could not but admire the poems and 
designs As early as 1839 he had persuaded Pickering to publish the 
Songs for which he wrote a very suggestive preface In 1857 he pubhshed 
anonymously a book of his own poems, called Improvisations from the 
Spirit This IS a curiosity as bemg the second book certamly influenced 
by Blake , ^ for Wilkinson had been gathering hmts from Blake’s writmgs 
about a new method for snarmg inspiration He beheved that Blake’s 
poems were written entirely automatically , and he found that he could 
also produce verses m the same way He explamed his method carefully 
m a terminal note ‘ A theme is chosen and written down As soon as this 
IS done, the first impression upon the mind which succeeds the act of 
writmg the title, is the begmnmg of the evolution of that theme , no 
matter how strange or ahen the word or phrase may seem That impres- 
sion IS written down and then another, and another, until the piece is 
concluded ’ To ensure the proper mspiration, this act must be preceded 
by prayer Though no correction is allowed, ^ as a rule, it requires twice 
as long to copy a poem, as to write one ’ 

Obviously, poems written without * fervour,’ thought, or correction, and 
which consequently elevate the rhymmg mstmct above any other mental 
factor, can hardly eiual Blake’s work ^ All of Wilkmson’s poems, ex- 
cludmg a stray phrsfte here and there, are qmte worthless One or two 
indeed seem to strike a nch vem of fantasy m their nonsense, such as the 
poem entitled Astrology , but it is the very nonsense which gives the 
poems what httle power they have The plamer the sense, the more 
blatant the msipidity The influence of Blake’s thought may possibly be 
traced m Sand-eating , but that is all Needless to add, the versification 
IS perfectly mechamcal, and far from Blakean 

In 1855 Mr and Mrs Alexander Gilchrist appeared, fascmated by 
Blake’s pictures, and, to a lesser extent, by the simpler poems When all 
but one chapter of the book had been written, m 1861, Mr Gilchrist died , 

^ Both Rossetti and Swinburne mention C J Wells as a poet influenced by Blake 
Wells was the fnend who sent Keats some roses and received a sonnet m return Jose'ph 
and his Brethren (published under the pseudon3rm of H L Howard in 1824) seemed to 
the Pre Raphaehtes a neglected masterpiece , therefore Rossetti introduced his name m 
the supplementary chapter to Gilchrist, while Swinburne gave him a high eulogy in the 
first pages of his WiM%am Blahe But elsewhere they do not compare him to Blake, but 
to Shakspere The truth of the matter is that Joseph and Ms Brethren stylistically is 
more like Blake’s Edward III than any other writings of either poet , but the resemblance 
is never startlmg Wells may have been remembering the Auguries of Innocence (grantmg 
that he had read the MS Book) when he wrote such phrases as 
To me a simple flower is cloth d with thoughts 
That lead the mmd to heaven 

but the parallel is not convincmg Par more like Blake, m style at least is Wells s sunset 

A god gigantic habited m gold 
Stepping from ofl a mount into th© pea 
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but bis widow and Dante Gabriel Rossetti completed the manuscript , i 
and the book appeared m 1863 under the title of Pictor Ignotus 

This book, with its many illustrations and reprmts, at once brought 
Blake’s name before the public Its fund of original material was in- 
valuable , for the Gilchrists not only had dug up most of Blake’s written 
work, but had also mterviewed his old friends, and had even visited many 
of the old landmarks 

Yet it had two grave faults The first was the suppression of Blake’s 
more shockmg doctrmes, and the second was the inexcusable rewntmg 
of various of the poems by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in order to ‘ correct ’ 
their metres The Tyqer itseM was not too sacred to escape Thus a 
bad tradition was started, which reached its climax under the editorship of 
Wilham Butler Yeats and Edwm J EUis The first correct text of the 
complete lyrics did not appear until 1907, in Dr John Sampson’s edition 
Gilchrist’s book was widely noticed The young Swmburne, using to 
the utmost his acquamtance with Seymour Kirkuji and his own poetic 
mtmtion, explamed for the first time the real nature of Blake’s subiect- 
matter He was, moreover, the first to insist frankly on the more radical 
doctrmes 

Rossetti and Swmburne soon made Blake a byword among the Pre- 
Raphaehtes They followed Blake implicitly m his doctrines of the 
imagmative subject, the determinate outhne, and the importance of detail 
D G Rossetti claimed to discover Blake’s influence also on the Scottish 
pamter, David Scott, and the English Theodore von Holst Yet they 
could not make Blake sufiiciently well known to prevent the controller of 
the railway bookstalls from bannmg The Savoy for July 1896, under the 
impression that Blake’s Antaeus Setting Virgil and Dante upon the Verge of 
Oocytus was by Beardsley ^ 

Meanwhile George MacDonald must have beenfreadmg Blake , for 
possibly m his // J Had a Father (1882), and certamlj m his Lilith (1895), 
Blake’s thoughts, his mysticism, his poetry, and even his symbolic methods 
reappear, somewhat changed but recognizable The mam doctrine of 
Lilith IS that salvation consists in an escape from the material world into 
another contammg the eternal and splendid reahty of everything which 
seems to exist here Death is a sleep on a guarded couch (as m Beulah), 
from which we are sure to wake , though whether MacDonald followed 
Blake m saymg that life m this world is the only death, can neither be 
affirmed nor denied MacDonald’s ' Loves ’ are Blake’s ‘ Fairies ’ — or 
rather the State of Innocence , while his ‘ Bags ’ are those hopelessly lost 
m Experience MacDonald’s ultimate goal is a golden city — Blake’s 
Jerusalem Blake’s philosophical specialties (double vision, the illusion of 
Time and Space, ‘ spiritual forms,’ etc ) recur agam and agam in various 
quamt phrases We find the name ‘ Luva ’ MacDonald’s symbolic 
method is startlingly the same his Bulika is, like Blake’s Babylon, the 
Femmme Lust for Selfhood, symbolized both as a woman and a city 
MacDonald’s masterpiece. At the Back of the North Wind (1871), while 
less aggressively symbohc, is none the less written in Blakean terms The 
North Wmd represents Nature (who is Death) , the Land of the Hyper- 

Rossetti s text begins in the middle of the tenth paragraph of chapter xxxix ‘ This 
IS open to much more discussion than can be given it here ’ 

- W B Yeats The TrembUng of the (London 1922 p 199) 
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boreans represents Eternity The httle boy Diamond is a mystic, though 
of a morbid type His dreams tell very ba^y upon his health , and when 
he finally penetrates Nature (walks through the North Wind’s heart — 
Blake’s " Northern Gate ’) to the realm behmd, it nearly kills him he is 
unconscious for a week, and his mind is permanently affected After 
his experience, he takes to improvising artless {very artless) rhymes ‘ to the 
tune of the Hyperborean river ’ — ^which is obviously another attempt, 
hke Wilkinson’s, to catch Blake’s method of tummg out Songs of Innocence 
Later writers, especially the Insh, show Blake’s mfluence here and 
there , but usually only in a single thought or image Francis Thompson 
had no books but ' Blake and the Bible ’ ^ The Laocoon epigram, ' Jesus 
and his Apostles and Disciples were all Artists,’ reappears in Oscar Wilde’s 
De Profundis ' The very basis of [Christ’s] nature was the same as that 
of the nature of the artist — an intense and flamehke imagination He 
realized in the entire sphere of human relations that imaginative sym- 
pathy which m the sphere of Art is the sole secret of cieation ’ But as 
the clever borrower goes on, it appears that Christ and his followers were 
artists mamly because they hved charming hves , which is far from 
Blake’s conception ^ Yeats, whose edition of Blake m 1893 was extremely 
valuable m givmg the public the first general idea of the combination of 
pictures and text in the Prophetic Books, is naturally touched by Blake 
The phrase from Milton ' The Poet’s Work is Done Withm a 
Moment, a Pulsation of the Artery ’ is adapted to end The Vision of Red 
Hanrahan in The Secret Bose ‘ for the gateway of Etermty had opened 
and closed in a pulsation of the heart ’ Edwm J Ellis, collaborator with 
Yeats in the 1893 edition, was stiU more deeply influenced Not only 
does his volume of poems, Fate in Arcadia, echo Blake continually , his 
Seen in Three Days attempts to combme symbolic verse and obscure 
illustration in the jjtlakean fashion We ^d the cloud-borders, the 
winged nudes, the lines and snakes copied everywhere Among other 
Irish followers of Blake should be mentioned ‘A E ’ (A Candle of Vision) 
and James Stephens {The Demigods) 

Now Blake has conquered the entire English-speakmg world, and is an 
essential factor m everybody’s education One of the younger Enghsh 
poets, while tourmg America recently, heard a professional thief in New 
York recasting The Everlasting Gospel But though Blake is known 
wherever his native language is spoken, his conquest of the world has only 
begun In France, Paul Berger has not only written one of the best })o6k& 
on Blake, but is the French centre of the Blake cult Articles and trans- 
lations have also appeared by Milsand (1893), GroUeau (1900), Benoit 
(1906), Cestre (1906), Alfasser (1908), Dorn (1912), and Saurat (1920) 
In Germany, an article on Blake appeared in the V aterlandisches Museum 
as early as 1811, while in modern times Kassner (1900), Bichter (1906), 
Zweig (1906) and von Taube (1907) have pubhshed illummatmg essays 
In Denmark, Professor Vilhelm Gr^nbech has made Blake’s name well 
known in a senes of lectures, while Niels Mjz^Uer has translated some of the 
lyrics In Sweden, Anders Osterhng has also translated several of them 
It is said that a complete Russian translation of Blake has appeared at 
Petrograd In Japan, there is a very wide-spread Blake cult, which began 
m the Shira-Kamba group of young poets, the name of whose school is 

1 W S Blunt, My Dianes, n p 182 
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derived from their love of the white birch which grows on the mountains 
where they take refuge from the world Soyetsu Yanagl has published a 
huge book on Blake, with many illustrations , Sangu has translated 
several of the l3mcs , and many articles have appeared in the Shira-Kcmba 
and other magazmes 

This swift and wide spread cult of Blake is significant m that, for all 
his obscurity, and for all his reputed madness, his doctrmes are slowly 
bemg found valuable by the entire world The evils which he attacked 
are even stronger now than when he wrote , and at last the world, be- 
holding the errors, searches for solutions Whether or not Blake’s 
solutions are the only ones may well be doubted , but, at the very least, 
he has opened the way to fearless discussion, without which these errors 
wiH be triumphant everlastmgly 






blake’s “visionary portrait” of himself 
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CONTAINING THE COMMENTARIES ON 

Poetical Sketches 
An Island in the Moon 

There is No Natural Eelicion and All Religions are One 

Songs oe Innocence 

Songs oe Experience 

Later Lyrics 

Tiriel 

The Book oe Thel 

The French Revolution 

The Marriage oe Heaven and Hell 

Visions oe the Daughters oe Albion 

America A Prophecy 

Europe A Prophecy 

The Book oe Urizen 

The Book oe Los 

The Book oe Ahania 

The Song oe Los 

The Four Zoas 

Milton 

Jerusalem 

The Ghost oe Abel 
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COMMENTAEY 

The first six poems are already freed from the ‘ modern bondage of riming/ ^ being 
m that extremely difficult and rare form, lyrical blank verse For parallels we 
must go to Poe’s second poem To Helen and to Tennyson’s Summer Night Nothing 
could be more conventional than apostrophes to the four seasons Spenser had 
set the example in The Faene Queene, and Chatterton re enacted the pageant in 
his Elegy on Mr Phillips Blake certamly had read the former , but if there is any 
mfluence of the latter, it can be felt only, not seen The critics agree, however, 
that m these poems Blake was much nearer the future than the past 

To Spbing Cf Milton’s translation of Horace’s Fifth Ode, Lib i 

What slender Youth, bedew’d with hquid odours, 

Courts thee on Roses m some pleasant Cave, 

Pyrrha for whom bmd’st thou 
In wreathes thy golden Hair 
Plain in thy neatness ? 

To Summer 

Line 12 Silk draperies Mr H G Hewlett, a critic of the surly, genius-denymg 
type, pomts out that Summer in The Faerie Queene (2nd Canto of Mutabilitie, ywiy 
2) IS ‘ dight m a thin silken cassock ’ (Pt i p 765) 

To Autumn A C Benson finds it hard to beheve that this poem does not 
mclude the germ of Keats’s Ode to Autumn , but his reference to ‘ merry summer 
smilmg under the oak ’ is difficult to find m either poet 

Line 1 Laden with fruit Hewlett again pomts out that m The Faene Queene 
(2nd Canto of MutabiMie, xxx 3) Autumn is ‘ laden with fruits ’ We know that 
Hake had read Spenser , otherwise parallel descnptions of this god would be 
almost unavoidable Chatterton, for example, gives Autumn quite the same 
attributes 

When golden Autumn wreathed in npened com 
From purple clusters prest the foamy wine 

Lme 5 R H Shepherd (mtroduction to the Poetical Sketches, p x) points 
out the same symbol for the months m Tennyson’s Gardener's Daughter, 195-196 

The daughters of the year 
One after one, thro’ that stiU garden passed 

Landor’s Aeon and Rhodope (Hellemcs), 1847, begins 

The year’s twelve daughters had in turn gone by 

Lmes 13-14 Dante m his Paradiso, xxx 67, describes the angehc spirits in the 
River of Light as ‘ mebriate dagh odon ’ 

To Winter Here Blake abandoned (if he ever considered) the Spensenan 
conception of Winter, changmg him from a feeble old man to a furious monster 
R H Shepherd, worried by Blake’s excellent and dehberate metre, says (p xi) 

‘ Though it opens vigorously, it soon falls mto the pseudo Ossianic grandiloquence of 
which there is also a tamt m several other pieces, and the last three lines, stumbhng 

^ Surely encouraged by Milton’s translation of Horace’s Fifth Ode (Lib i ) and Collins’s 
Ode to Evening 
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and staggering, remind us irresistibly of the same incongruous blendmg of sublim 
and ludicrous images (gomg on haltmg feet) in Turner’s unfortunate fallacies of 
Hope ’ This IS a typical example of blanung everything unpalatable m Blalrp J. 
Ossian, and is thoroughly mistaken “ 

Line 11 In some copies Blake himself has deleted the second ‘ in ’ 

Lme 16 Mount Hecla, as all the eighteenth century knew, is a volcano in 
Iceland Hewlett compares this line to one from Collins’s Ode to Evening 

Winter, yelling through the troublous air 


To THE Evening Stab This poem, because of three Imes, has become one 
of the best loved m the Enghsh language Of all the critics, only one, Stopford 
Brooke, has anythmg against it, and he almost apologizes ‘ The metre" halts ’ he 
says, ‘ but it is a boy who is wntmg ’ Others, however, with more knowledge of 
blank verse, offset this objection ‘ Such perfection is not to be matched by anv 
poet of the eighteenth century,’ writes H D Traill But Swmbume is not limited 
by centunes ‘ Nothing at once more noble and more sweet m style was ever 
written ’ 

What mfluenced Blake to choose this subject and write as he did « Ossian’s 
address to the same star {Song of Selma) is beneath any comparison Perhaps 
Blake, readmg The Faerie Queene, was attracted by the Lines ^ 


The whvles his Lord m silver slomber la\ 

Like to the evening starre adorn’d with deawj ray 

(VI vu 19, 8-9), and went mto a reverie, where his own poem was wntten Saints 
bury {Peace of the Augustans, p 304, note) calls it Collmsian But the nearest 
resemblances come after Blake’s time, m the poems of Tennyson and Keats 

Lmes 8-10 are the famous ones The audacity of ‘ speak silence with thv 
ghmmermg eyes ’ is mcredible m the eighteenth century ^ 


ToMoening Although there aie no metrical difficulties m this poem Stopford 
Brooke IS uneasy He says (p 10 ) ‘ If Shelley could have repaired the metre mto 

his own melody, it would be like one of those lyrics of his which embody the nature- 
myths of the early world The poem goes back to such hues as those of Shakspere 

Look where the davn, in russet mantle clad. 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 


and It looks fomard to Shelley ’ Hewlett, as usual the pedant, strives for further 

darnel parallels Lmes 7-8 are ‘ identical ’ with CoUms’s picture of Cheerfulness 
vcl 1 he Jrassions 


Cheenulness, a nymph of healthiest hue. 
Her bow across her shoulders flung, 

Her buskins gemmed with morning dew, 
Blew an inspiring air 


Moreover, he finds in lme 4 that Gomus ‘ suppbed the phrase “ chambers of the 
11 1 ^ °°“P^fson will convmce the reader, however, that all these quoted 
oi a^y conviction 


Ei^noe This poem IS distmctly of the ‘ charnel ’ school, which was 

Xrp dim T ^17 Eadchffe’s novels 

® hisinspirataon « Certainly not from Ossian, nor from Walpole’s 

Arthur'^vmons arfd almost every oiitic, mduding W M Eossetti, 

nosition^^briaH^ Smtsbury), smce neither of these works deals with decom 
w n? indeed descnbes a skeleton m a monk’s costume, but there 

poem ^ ^ ^ mortahty Mrs Eadchfie’s novels were all postenor to Blake’s 

Bns^ K atmosphere was always lurkmg somewhere m 

8 e churchyard was the centre of every town, and, imtil the 
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last century, it was invariably in shocking condition Skakspere used a consider- 
able amount of charnel accessories , and Shakspere was Blake’s hkeliest source 
of mspiration Stanza 4 is quite similar to 


Shut me nightly m a charnel house. 

O’er covered quite with dead men’s rattlmg bones, 

With reeky shanks, and yellow chapless skulls , 

Or bid me go into a new made grave 
And hide me with a dead man in his shroud 

— Borneo and Juliet, iv i 81 85 


Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 

Lies festering in his shroud , where, as they say, 

At some hours in the night spirits resort 

— Borneo and Juliet, iv m 43 45 

Stanza 16 is still closer to 


1 am thy father’s spirit 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s hand. 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at once dispatch’d 

— Hamlet, i v 

But perhaps it is unnecessary to go back so far ‘ The fondness of the eighteenth 
century for gloom found expression m a number of notable works for example, 
Young’s N%ght Thoughts (1742-8), Blair’s Grave (1745), and the less known Night 
(1782) of Balph in poetry, and m prose James Hervey’s Meditations among the 
Tombs (1745-6),’ writes E. D Havens^ Blake illustrated both Young and Blair 
at length, and made one picture for Hervey Professor Havens contmues, quoting 
from Warton’s Pleasures of Melancholy 

But when the world 

Is clad in Midnight’s raven colour’d robe, 

’Mid hollow charnel let me watch the flame 
Of taper dim, shedding a livid glare 
O’er the wan heaps , while airy voices talk 
Along the ghmm’ring wall , or ghastly shape 
At distance seen, invites with beck’mng hand 
My lonesome steps, thro’ the far wmding vaults 

Blake, then, got his mspiration from such poets , while Ossian and Otrardo 
are of a different sort To the estabhshed atmosphere Blake adds nothing , even 
his tellmg of the story is characteristic of the ‘ Gothic ’ novel, for the mystery is not 
explamed until the end Yet even here Blake found the mce mean between the 
purely supernatural and the purely rational, for the words that faU from the dead 
head might easily be explamed as a hallucmation due to Elenor’s overwrought 
nerves 

‘ Pair Elenor,’ happily married, has become the object of a Duke’s passion He 
conceives that the best way to wm her is to get rid of her husband Elenor, on the 
way to the spot of the projected murder, is met by the murderer, who, mistakmg 
her for a servant, gives her the dead man’s head, with an mjunction to dehver it 
— ^to herself ’ She hurries home with it, and after a lament, whose beauty bfts 
one for a moment to another plane, her nerves give way , the head of her husband 
seems to speak , and the shock kills her 
Blake, as I have said, added nothmg to the established atmosphere , but what 
he wrote was among the very best of its class The slow unfoldmg of the tragedy, 
the tense, well felt emotions, and the general impressionistic treatment of the 
whole, plus the seven exquisite hues of the lament, worthy of Deirdre or Iheult, 
make the poem one of great power To reject it, one must first reject all of its 
kmd, which is m itseff an absurdity 
Stanza 9 A reference to Psalm xci 5-6 

^ Baymond D Havens iMerature of Melancholy ^ Modem T/angvogeNoi^,l^o'V 1909 
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Stanzas 11-13 This lament has won praise from critics who could not endure 
the rest of the poem Lme 45 might have been suggested by Ossian’s 

Thou hast fallen m darkness like a star 

— Fmgal, Bk i 

Stanza 17 was later echoed bv Blake in an epigram agamst Hayle\ 

And when he could not act upon wife, 

Hired a viUam to bereave my life 

What Blake meant by this epigram has been a puzzle to commentators, and will 
be dealt with in its place ‘ Biake’s use of bereave as a transitn e verb is perhaps 
iimtative of the lme quoted b} him from Chaucer, in his Descriptive Catalogue 

Hath me bireft my beauty and my pith 
(Sampson, 1905, p 11) 

Five So>.os But what is to be said of the five Songs which follow ^ The 
majority of the critics rapturou&lv quote them, each one dropping the gift of a 
new superlative upon them In the efiorts to gauge Blake’s genius comparibons 
have been invoked with Ealeigh, Marlowe, Shakspere, Beaumont and Fletcher 
(particularly Fletcher), Ben Jonson, Webster, Shirley, Milton, Chatterton, Keats, 
Shelley, A^'ordsworth, Tennyson, and even Poe But there are dissentmg notes 
from those who feel the Ehzabethan reminiscence more strongly than the poetry 
itself Let us confess at once that the parallels are obvious , but that granted 
(and remember a boy wrote them 0, the freshness, the melody, and the handlmg 
IS of the very highest This becomes a miracle not to be pooh poohed, when we 
consider not only Blake’s age, but the Age m w hich he wrote them Nothing like 
them had been done for a century and a half Blake was reintroducing a truth 
of ecstasy which had been long absent After famihanty with Blake and his 
sources, it seems fairest and truest to admit them ‘ more directly mutative than 
his later work , yet this is due less to slavish copying than to an unconscious recog 
nition of the community between his own romantic spirit and that of our older 
poetry ’ (WaUis, p 182) 

How Sweet I "Roam'd According to the rehable autjiority of Malkin {Father's 
Memoirs, 1806), this ezqmsite lync was written when Blake was fourteen It is 
Blake’s fii&t protest against marriage, playful enough now, but later to become 
qmte bitter The ‘ golden cage ’ of line 12 is explamed by Quid’s song m An Island 
%n the Moon ‘ Matrimony’s golden cage ’ 

Lme 10 betrays the fadeur of the eighteenth century,’ according to W M 
Rossetti (note, p cxv) , but this does not tamt the poem’s beauty in the least 

My Silks aisd Fi2».e Aeray This is the lament of a deserted maiden, m the 
style of Coine away. Gome away, Death {Twelfth Night) and Lay a Garland on my 
Hearse {Maid's Tiagedy) The third stanza also suggests the Gravedigger’s song 
m Hamlet Samtsbury, Symons, and Thomson also point out that only Chatterton 
did anythmg approachmg it in the eighteenth century, and he ‘was archaic con- 
sciously and with intent ’ (Thomson, p 244) , which certainly cannot be said of 
this poem The Westminster Review (January 1864), on its dignity as a critic, 
remarked that it is ‘ sufficiently remarkable whether the reader recognize or 
not what Mr Gilchnst calls its shy evanescent tmts or aroma, as of pressed rose- 
leaves In spite of its sweetness and harmony, it is, m our opinion, rather the 
contemplation of a passion than the expression of any personal experience of it ’ 
But perhaps we show a small spirit m quotmg such judicious comments 

Love and Harmony Combine This poem is composed of pure verbal music 
and clear, delectable images , further comment is xmnecessary 

I Love the Jocund Dance ‘ A simple and pastoral gaiety which the poets 
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of a refined age have generally found more difficult of attamment than the ghtter 
of wit, or the afiectation of antithesis,’ wrote Malkm (p 325) ‘ The opening 

verses are a diluted paraphrase of a passage in L'Allegro/ wrote Hewlett 
(p 765), strammg unusually hard to prove Blake a plagiarist, hut not nanung ]ust 
which passage m U Allegro he referred to 

Lme 11 ‘A monstrous hne, alluding I beheve, to bread,’ pompously proclaims 
A C Benson (p 154) 

Lme 18 Kitty Catherme Boucher had not met Blake when these poems were 
written , but surely it was easy — ^not to say tactful — ^to change a ‘ Polly ’ to a 
‘ Eatty ’ before sendmg the poems to the prmter 

Memory, Hither Come This song is surely second only to Eow Sweet I 
Roam'd, m spite of its reminiscences The openmg hnes obviously come from 

And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither » 

— As Jem lAhe It, n v 

The last hnes might have been suggested by II Penseroso or by any of the Eliza 
bethans who rhymed ‘ valley ’ and ‘ melancholy ’ Hewlett finds parallels less 
convmcmg than ever , while E H Shepherd (p 22) finds another in the opemng 
hnes of Tennyson’s sonnet pubhshed m The Englishman's Magazine of August 1831 

Mat> Song This poem ‘ shows that a new buth of prosody had come 
For pure verse effect — ^assisted powerfully by diction, of course, and not to be 
divorced fiom thought, but existing mdependently of it — ^there are few pieces m 
English or any language to beat this marvellous thmg And it is very noticeable 
that its ineffable music is really prosodic, not musical at all The scheme is 
very simple, and capable of bemg defined with rigid accuracy yet, as you 
read, the thing shifts, outhne and texture and shade, like the rusthng beds of 
dawn ” themselves Nobody m the eighteenth century, not even Chatterton, 
had yet returned to the true blend of freedom and order m Enghsh prosody with 
such a perfect result as this ’ — Saintsbury Prosody, in 11-13 

I feel fairly sure, yet hazard A only as supposition, that this fasematmg shift 
of metre was due to a rSusical melody which accompamed the words in Blake’s 
head as he wrote them There are very few changes of metre as unobtrusive and 
mtangible as this m all Enghsh poetry I can recall but two cases the Prologue’s 
song in the play within the old play of Sir Thomas More (rv i ) and John Clare’s 
There 's the Daisy, the Woodbine 

Southey found Blake’s poem worth repnntmg m his Doctor (vol vi 1847), but 
as a curiosity only To some this song would be appropriate in the mouth of 
Edgar on the heath , Swmbume says Webster might have signed it , Symons 
claims, however, that if it has ‘ the hint of any predecessor in our hterature, it is 
to be found m the abrupt energy and stormy mascuhne splendour of the High 
Pnest’s Song in Aella, “ Ye who hie m mokie ayre ” ’ {Romantic Movement, p 39) 
Hewlett, naturally, disagrees , calls the thmg ‘ really a mosaic of reminiscences ’ , 
then, with a Shakspere Concordance open under his left arm, he notes the most 
unconvincmg parallels The best of these are as follows hnes 5-6, from Milton s 
Comus ‘ Ere the blabbmg Eastern scout, The mce Mom on th’ Indian steep, From 
her cabin’d loophole peep ’ hne 21 from ‘ I turn thy head unto the east ’ {Faithful 
Shepherdess) or ‘ We must lay his head to the east ’ (OymbeUne) , and lme 22, 
‘ comforts should mcrease ’ {Othello, ii i ) 

Lme 7 Beds of dawn There has been a good deal of controversy whether 
‘ beds ’ IS not a nusprmt for ‘ birds ’ The change was first made by Gilohnst 
(VI p 60), 1 and adopted by all the early Blake editors Sampson (1906, p 3} 
called this change ‘ violent ’ and ' unwarranted ’ , and Saintsbury was also 

D G Bossetti is invariably blamed for this change, which he only endorsed. 

B 


1 
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amazed ' The imagery of the poem is atmospheric, and the phrase “ beds of dawn 
for the clouds whence sun and wind issue is infinitely fine ’ (Prosody, ni 11) But 
H J C Grierson (London Times, Oct 9, 1919) defends Gilchrist’s change by appeal- 
mg to rival readings m Blake’s works ‘ Does Blake use the epithet ‘‘ rustling,” 
and the image of birds scommg the earth elsewhere ^ He does, and in a way 
which gives a definite meanmg to the epithet and a precise image ’ Quotations 
from the Visions of the Daughters of Albion, 48 51, and Milton, 31 28-35, prove 
conclusively that Blake did think of larks rustling in the dawn as they rise to greet 
it However, Blake, who could hear the Evening Star speakmg silence with her 
eyes, was also capable of hearmg the clouds rustle when they, too, rise from the 
earth m the dawn But it rather seems that Mr Grierson is right, since Dr Keynes 
records two copies of the Poetical Sketches in which Blake himself made the altera- 
tion (p 78) 

Lme 8 Scorn ‘ If anybody objects to the “ cockney ” rhyme of “ dawn ” 
and “ scorn,” he may '' go shake his ears,” which are probably long enough to 
wave like the reeds that told the story of Midas ’ — Samtsbury Prosody, m 11 
Were it not for ‘ mommg ’ m lme 5, and for a similar false rhyme of ‘ lawn ’ and 
‘ mom ’ m the subsequent poem, I should be tempted to believe that ‘ dawn ’ was 
a shp of the pen, or even a misprmt, for ‘ mom ’ 

lane 9 Vault ‘ “ Vaut ” for rhyme has complete justification ’ — Saints- 
bury Prosody, in 13 

Lines 9 10 ‘ There is abundance of evidence, besides what has been given, 

that the celestial sea forms the floor of the over-world , our dome being the under 
side of the pavement, as in these hnes of Blake ’ — R Lethaby Architecture, 
Mysticism, and Myth (New York, 1892) This is the first appearance of Blake’s 
‘ Mundane Shell ’ 

Feesh prom the Dewy Hill This poem, which is not Elizabethan, is still 
less of the eighteenth century It is sincere, easy, and burns with all the pure 
fire of a first love Berger (p 242) finds it almost inhuman ‘ This is the knight’s 
mute adoration of his ideal lady, the mystic’s love for the Virgin who comes down 
to him from Heaven in a golden nimbus But it is not the passion that burns m 
man’s blood, the eternal love of Paolo and Francesca ’ Nevertheless, such was 
Blake’s attitude on his death bed he told his wife that^ ‘ she had been ever an 
angel to him ’ 

Technically, the poem is most remarkable for the rhy min g experiments m the 
first three stanzas — ^rhymes which Gilchrist (v ) strangely calls ‘ hackneyed ’ ^ 

When Early Morn This poem is m the same vem as the preceding one, 
but IS weakened by a rather sillv last stanza 

Lme 1 Of ‘ While the stiU mom went out with Sandals gray ’ (Lycidas, 
1 187) and ‘ Till mommg fair Came forth with Pilgrim steps, m amice gray ’ (Paradise 
Regained, rv 426-427) 

Lme 6 Already Blake notes the power of Imagination over Nature 

To THE Muses This, the last of the great poems in the Poetical Sketches, 
deals m the perfect verbal music of Gray It is thoroughly of the eighteenth 
century, and shows what its strict and dehberate technique could produce in a 
master’s hand Each effect is subdued, balanced, and perfectly placed No 
cntic has passed it by without some word of commendation ‘ In these hnes the 
eighteenth century dies to music ’ — Symons Romantic Movement, p 40 

Gwin, King op Norway ^ This ballad, whose form was taken from Percy’s 
Reliques, whose substance is from Chatterton’s Godred Grovan, and whose imagery 
IS Ossian’s, ends with a Blakean moral that kmgs who cause war will have much 
to answer for in the after-hfe This theme embodies the stmggle of freedom 
agamst feudalism, and therefore is the first of Blake’s revolutionary poems Gordred 
himself IS an early mcamation of Ore, who figures so prominently m the Prophetic 
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Books, from A Song of Liberty onward , and Gordred’s sleep m his cave, from whicli 
he IS awakened by the cry against tyranny, is quite in the manner of Blake’s later 
symbolism So we may also assume that this is Blake’s first sjonbohc poem It 
was hastily written words are repeated m close proximity, and there are ‘ clouds ’ 
enough to sate Ossian himself 

The influence of Percy is limited entirely to the use of the old and virile ballad 
form In Blake’s day ballads were smooth and sentimental affairs dealing with 
the loves of Edwin and Angelma, or with Black-eyed Susan and her Sailor-boy 
Percy’s collection of the earliest English poetry showed Blake how to use a rougher 
and gustier metre 

The mfluence of Chatterton is mterestmg, smce it dates this poem after June 
1778, when God/red Grovan, A Poem^ was included m Chatterton’s Miscellanies 
Godred and Godwin, two of the important characters, remind one of Blake’s Gordred 
and Gwm , ‘ the wolf of Norway ’ is mentioned, against whom a successful battle 
IS fought 

The unblushing use of Ossiamc imagery shows what a tremendous mfluence 
Macpherson’s poems were then exercismg Blake’s sixth stanza is clearly from 
‘ They came hke streams from the mountains , each rushed roaring from his hill ’ 
{Fingal, Bk i ) LA Baton [Poet-Lore^ Oct 1893) finds other parallels in Gath- 
Loda and Temora The tenth stanza is from another passage m Fingal (Bk rv ) 

‘ Like the clouds that gather to a tempest m the blue face of the sky , so met the 
sons of the desart, round the terrible voice of Pmgal ’ Lines 4:1 42 ‘ can hardly be 
irremmiscent of those who “ stood silent around as the stones of Loda ” m the 
second Duan of Gath-Loda ’ — Samtsbury Prosody^ in 13, note The eighteenth 
stanza is again from Fingal (Bk i ) ‘As the troubled noise of the ocean when roll 
the waves on high , as the last peal of the thunder of heaven such is the noise of 
battle As roll a thousand waves to the rocks, so Swaren’s host came on , as 
meets a rock a thousand waves, so Inisfail met Swaran ’ The name of Barraton 
(Ime 53) is ‘ probably a reminiscence of “ Berrathon ” m Macpherson’s Osstan^ a 
piece from which Blake would also seem to have borrowed the name “ Leutha ” in 
the Visions of the Daughters of Albion ’ (Sampson, 1905, p 19) ^ 

The twenty-sixth stanza alone is worth preserving , otherwise, this poem is 
distmctly unpalatable — t(i modern taste, at least 

An Imitation of Spenser Both before and after Blake’s day, imitations 
of Spenser were popular Pope’s youthful Alley , Thomson’s Castle of Indolence , 
John Armstrong’s four stanzas written for mclusion m that poem — ^were early 
examples After Blake we find Beattie, Gilbert West, Scott, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
and Tennyson all playing with this form Blake’s six spensenans are, in Mr 
Sampson’s words, ‘ all diflerent and all wrong ’ , but even so he came closer to the 
ongmal form than the laureate Warton, whose Pastoral in the Manner of Spenser is 
composed of six-lme stanzas » 

Line 13 Leesing nurse ‘ Read with all Blake’s editors, leasmg nurse, i e one 
who holds her charge in a lease or leash ’ (Sampson, 1905, p 22) 

Blind Man’s Buff This is the eighteenth century’s cult of the rural, dis- 
tmgmshed by the moral (starthng enough from Blake ^) that ‘ laws were made to 
keep fair play ’ 

Lmes 1-2 Cf 

When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail 

— Lovds Labour ’5 Loat^ v 11 . 

The rhyme of ‘ clothes ’ and ‘ nose ’ has excellent authority, the best known being 
Herrick’s 


When as in silks my Juha goes 

Then, then, me thu^, how sweetly flowes 

That hquefactioB of her clothes 
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pTophecy came from Diana Ipsis totius teirae subditus orbis ent ’ Blake makes 
Brutus propbesy only Bntam’s naval supremacy 

When D 6 Eossetti repnnted tbs poem in Gilchrist, he made so many revisions 
that he practically rewrote it I do not think that any one has preferred the 
revised version 

It IS quite possible that Blake’s symbolism is to be traced The island sux 
rounded by the Sea of Time and Space, mhabited only by savage Giants, ‘ the 
enormous sons of Ocean/ suggests the Natural Man Tiojan Brutus and bs men, 
fresh from the slaughter of the Greeks (which to Blake later represented the deadly 
sway of Eeason), may well be the immortal pari of Man conquering his lower part 
' Their nest is m the sea, but they shall roam / Like eagles for the prey,’ certainly 
imphes Man living m tbs body, but extendmg his reign far beyond it , all the 
more as the Eagle was later to become the symbol of Gemus Even if Blake in 
1783 did not consider tbs as symbohc, he certamly used it later, when he took 
‘ Albion ’ as bs symbol for Man 

Stanza 7 The comparison of the sensation of prophecy to the sensation of an 
mrush of sea is also used bv Byron m bs Proj^hecy of Dante (written 1819) 

Woe » woe ‘ the veil of coming centuries 
Is rent — thousand years which yet supine 
Lie like the ocean waves ere winds arise, 

Heaving in dark and sullen undulation, 

Float from eternity into these eyes 

’^Canto n 


Shelley also felt eternity, as seen in prophecy, to be like an ocean 


And their swords and their sceptres I floating see 
Like wrecks, in the surge of eternity 

— Rosalind and Helen, n 900 901 , also To William Shelley 


Beddoes, in bs 


turn, wrote 

Futurity 

Broods on the ocean, hatcbng beath her wing, 

Invisible to man, the century 

— Clock Striking at Midnight 


Lme 51 Prevented, even as late as the early eighteenth century, was commonly 
used as meaning ‘ anticipated ’ 


Peologue POE King Edwaed the Fourth Tbs bit of blank verse expresses 
the horror and intoxication of war, as a whirlwind of fury from the throne of God, 
an outpourmg of Sin, for wbch the rulers alone are responsible 

Lmes 1-2 were evidently suggested by the Chorus in Shakspere’s Henry the Fifth 

O’ for a Muse of fire, that would ascend 
The bnghtest heaven of invention ’ 

Prologue to King John Tbs is the first of Blake’s attempts to extend the 
boundaries of blank verse, by combimng all its cadences into a sohd block of prose 
The poems of Ossian are also printed m piose, though they are quite metrical, 
beyond any doubt Blake got bs idea from Macpherson Mrs Barbauld’s Hymns 
in Prose have been suggested as Blake’s model , but tbs does not seem bkely smce 
they are completely non-metncal, even non-cadenced, m spite of her preface ex- 
plaining that they are Accordmg to Lafcadio Hearn {Interjpretations of Literature, 
vol I p 56), Blake’s poetical prose, wbch is ‘ very much finer than most of Whit- 
man’s work,’ mfluenced ‘ beyond question ’ Coleiidge’s ‘ one wonderful piece of 
prose-poetry called The Wanderings of Cain Coleridge got bs mspiration from 
Blake, and passed it on to Bulwer Lytton, who agam passed it on to Poe Thus 
we may say that Blake’s mfluence mdirectly afiected most of our nineteenth- 
century literature of imagination for there is scarcely any writer of the mne 
teenth century that has not been a httle influenced by Poe ’ 
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A War Song- to Englishmen is remarkable only in that it is a digmfied bit of 
patriotic verse Our own times have taught us what a rare thing this is 

The Couch of Death describes a death-bed vision which overrules the dymg 
youth’s previous fear of the God of Justice There are a few good phrases in this 
poem, and a great deal of Biblical and Ossianic imitation 

Contemplation describes the struggle of Innocence and Experience Con 
templation is evidently the spontaneous Joy of Life, even the Poetic Instinct, 
which declares that the world is a wonderful place , but the youth feels that ' his 
flesh IS a prison, his bones the bars of death,’ and that Sorrow has accompamed 
him all his hfe 

The melancholy, which later inspired the Songs of Experience, here seems con- 
ventional and aflected There are two or three mgenious figures and two or three 
hues of excellent poetry , otherwise Contemplation mcludes aU the faults of this 
kmd of verse 

Samson is a strange mixture of the Bible, Milton, and Ossian Blake evidently 
thought well of it, smce he selected it as the terminal poem for the Poetical Sketches 
It ceitainly is the best of what we may inaccurately call his ‘ polyphonic prose ’ 
The variety of its cadence, which is not to be found m Ossian, is an imitation of 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes 

E H Shepherd, Garnett, and Cheney have pointed out various resemblances 
to Tennyson The most strikmg of the parallels are to be found in Merlin and 
Vimen Blake wrote, ‘ Thou art my God ’ ’ and Tennyson caused Vmen m a 
similar situation to ‘ Call him her lord, her silver star of eve, / Her god, her Merhn ’ 
Blake wrote ‘ Thus, m false tears, she bath’d his feet, and thus she day by day 
oppressed his soul he seemed a mountam, his brow among the clouds , she seemed 
a siher stream, his feet embracing ’ , Tennyson wrote 

There lay she ah her length and kiss’d his feet, 

As if in deepest reverence and love 
A twist of gold was round her hair, a robe 
Of samite without price, that more exprest 
Than hid her, clung about her hssome hmbs, 

In*colour like the satin shimng palm 
Of sallows m the windy gleams of March 

Is it possible that Tennyson once read this anonymous volume of Blake’s and then 
forgot it — ^but forgot it not entirely ^ 

Warfare W M Eossetti suggests that this might be a misprmt for * wayfare ’ 
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AN ISLAND IN THE MOON 


COMMENTAEY 


A complete but maccurate text is to be found in Mr E J EUis’s Real Blake, 
chapter vm 

Chapter I 


The text begins ‘ In the Moon is a certam Island, near by a mighty continent, 
which small island seems to have some affinity to England, & what is more extra- 
oidinary, the people are so much ahke, &; their language so much the same, that 
you would thmk you was among your fnends ’ EY (i 187) comment ‘ This 
recalls a verse of Shelley’s Peter Bell about the 

city much like London, 

A populous, and a smoky city ’ 

However, the things still remain, and the vanities are the same This is an early 
version of ‘ The Spiritual States of the Soul are all Eternal ’ [Jerusalem, 52) 

TAe three Philosophers at this time were each endeavouring to conceal his laughter 
not at them, hut at his own imagination This throws a little hght on Blake’s own 
state of mmd m company 

Chapter II 

This, m Its brevity, is quite Stemelike Tilly Lally^s name is obviously derived 
from ' Tiliey-valley » the exclamation made famous by Sir Thomas More’s wife 


Chapter III 

As Phebus stood over his Oriental Gardening i e , as the sun rose Is this a 
quotation from some old play or popular song ^ 

Chapter IV 

Mrs Sinagam must be Mrs Gibble Gabble The follGwmg speech, ‘ I ’m sure 
you ought to hold your tongue,’ is spoken by Mrs Jistagatmt 
The end of this chapter is also m the manner of Sterne 


Chapter V 

Lowering darkness hov&red over the Assembly In The French Revolution the 
clouds are to contmue this kmd of sympathetic action 

In the first place I think Cf ‘ Je pense, done je suis ’ of Descartes 

Chapter VI 

Ghiotto an mtentional misspelling to show their unmtentional mispronun 
ciation 

In this passage Blake shows his hatred, not so much of surgery (foi which, as 
for any science, he had a great contempt) as of brutal surgeons 

When Old Corrosion first begun This was suggested by John Gay’s On 
Quadrille 

When as Corruption hence did go. 

And left the nation free, 

When Ay said ay, and No said no, 

Without or place or fee , 

Then Satan thinking thmgs went ill, 

Sent forth his spint, call’d Quadrille, 

Quadnlle, Quadrille, etc 
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‘ It may be called Blake’s first true symbolic book ’ (EY, i 194) The dead woman 
m tbe fifth stanza is undoubtedly this mortal flesh 

Chapter VII 

A ^parcel of fools, go^ng to Bristol f The reader hardly needs to be reminded 
that the literati were still making tnps to Bristol for the purpose of examining the 
Chatterton manuscripts, to discover whether or no they were modem or ancient 

Chapter VIII 

My crop of corn is hut a field of tares ‘ a hne of Chidiock Tichborne’s, which 
Blake may have met with in the Reliquae Wottonianae ’ (Sampson, 1913, p xxiv) 

John Taylor (1694-1761) was a dissentmg divme and Hebraist 

Sorrows of Werther (1774) must have been popular at the time This is one of 
Blake’s very rare references to German hterature 

Yaxhaul and Raneleigh VauxhaU and Ranelagh, celebrated pubhc gardens 

Phebe and Jellicoe Though this has more in it of msipidity than simphcity, 
I imagme that Blake wrote it as a serious poem The Pilgrim m the 11th hne is 
of course Blake himself, the traveller on hfe’s 3 ourney, who cannot stop to 3 oin the 
innocent merriment 

Chapter IX 

This dmnken chapter is packed full of nonsense verses One of them, 1 cry 
my matches as Jar as Guildhall, seems to have been a street cry This frog he would 
a wooing ride is, of course, a well-known nursery rhyme 

Hail Matrimony, made op Love * which is prefaced by the cry, ‘ Enghsh Genius 
for ever,’ was ‘ perhaps suggested,’ both in subject and metre, ‘ by “ He that 
mtends to take a wife, ” Pills to pwfge Melancholy, iii p 106 ’ (Sampson, 1905, 
p 55) 

To BE OR NOT TO BE IS a song upon ‘ Thomas Sutton, founder of Charter- 
house (1532-1611) ’ (SaijLpson, 1905, p 56) Br South and Sherlock were Dr 
Robert South (1634-1716) and Dr Wilham Sherlock (1641-1707), dean of St Paul’s, 
who had a rather famous controversy upon Socmianism Sherlock’s Practical 
Discourse concerning Death appeared m 1689 

Good English hospitality ‘ Old English hospitahty By the bye, this is 
a phrase very much used hj the Enghsh themselves, both m words and writings , 
but I never heard of it out of the island, except by way of irony and sarcasm,’ 
wrote Smollett in Humphry Clinker Blake was not sarcastic, and used the 
phrase m good faith Sampson (1905 p 58) compares Blake’s poem with the 
passage ‘ Old Enghsh hospitality is long since deceased ’ m Chatterton’s Antiquity 
of Christmas Games {Miscellanies), 1778 This passage concerns the holiday enter- 
tamment of the vassals with food and drmk 

Chapter X 

This chapter is entirely inspired by contempt for science 

Pestilence possibly symbolic of the modem curse of science, as Blake 
conceived it 

Flogiston Blake’s spelhng of Phlogiston, the supposed pnnciple of inflamma- 
bility, a chemical theory accepted by Dr Priestley 

Chapter XI 

The first three songs m this chapter are those which appear later as Songs of 
Innocence, with a few unimportant changes Blake thought well of them, smce 
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after Eoly Thursday ‘ they all sat silent for a quarter of an hour/ while the Nurse's 
Song, as it was latei called, is here the song of Mrs Nannicantipot’s mother , and 
The Little Boy Lost was so overwhelming that ' here nobody could smg any longer 
till Tilly Lally pluck’d up a spirit & he sung ’ a song of qmte a difierent nature 

I SAY, YOU Joe The substitution of " tansey ’ m hne 6 for a more offensive 
word with the same mitial was probably suggested by the same word jugglmg m 
chap xliv of Smollett’s RodericL Random 

Leave 0 Leave [me] to my sorrows must be satirical 

There ’s Doctor Clash, a comment on imported music The final stanza is an 
entire concert m itseK, from the entrance of the conductor to the termmal applause 

Gentlemen ’ Gentlemen » 

Rap ’ Rap * Rap * 

Fiddle » il^ddle » Fiddle ’ 

Clap » Clap ’ Clap ’ 

In the middle of the patriotic song A crowned King, the gap m the manuscript 
occurs , and here the d^covery of Blake’s mvention for printing was described 
The next and last page is the most Blakean of them all Qmd and his wife seem 
to be Mr and Mrs Blake The text commences 

thus IDuminatmg the Manuscript Ay said she that would be excellent Then 
said he I would have aU the hnes engraved instead of printed, and at every other 
leaf a high finished prmt, all in three volumes folio, and sell them a hundred pounds 
apiece They would prmt off two thousand said she, whoever will not have them 
will be Ignorant fools and will not deserve to live 

Then follows a curious passage which is a reference to Hamlet’s conference with 
Poloniua (ill 11 ), where Hamlet tests how they fool him to the top of his bent 
‘ Do you see that cloud, that ’s almost m shape like a camel ^ ’ Quid says Don’t 
you think I have somethmg of the goat’s face ^ Very hke a goat’s face, she 
answered I think your face, said he, is like that noble beast the Tyger ’ Blake 
certamly intended to imply that Qmd’s fantastic actions were, like Hamlet’s, not 
a sign of madness, but of contempt c 

But what follows is still more Blakean, ‘ “ Oh, I was at Mrs Snickersnacker’s 
and I was speakmg of my abilities, but their nasty hearts, poor devils, are eat up 
with envy They envy me my abihties and all the women envy youx abihties ^ 
My dear, they hate people who are of higher abilities than their nasty fidthy selves 
But do you outface them, and then strangers will see you have an opmion How 
I thmk we should do as much good as we can when we are at Mrs Femality’s 
Do you snap and take me up I will fall into such a passion ’ I ’ll hollow and 
stamp and fiighten all the people there and show them what truth is ” At this 
mstant Obtuse Angle came m “ Oh, I am glad you are come,” said Quid ’ 

So the manuscript ends 

^ There is a question here just how the conversation alternates between Quid and his 
wife Blake’s punctuation was always the most inexpressive thing in his writings 
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THERE IS NO NATURAL RELIGION akd 
ALL RELIGIONS ARE ONE 

COMMENTARY 

DECORATIONS 

There is no Natural Religion Title-page The title is inscribed on a 
Gothic door This truth is the gate to Mystical Religion 

Frontispiece An aged couple sit beneath a tree Two nude youths stand 
before them 

Argument A woman and two children engaged m reading and wntmg In 
struction by the mother seems to have been to Blake the true method of beginning 
an education He repeated the idea on the Title page to the Songs of Innocence 

1 An old man, leanmg on his staff, looks at his dog 

2 A mother restrams her child, who is reachmg after a bird This design is 
repeated in Blake’s illustrations for Young’s NigM Thoughts 

3 An angel preaches to a bearded man 

4 A ‘ natural ’ or idiot (I call him such since he wears the plumed hat which Blake 
makes the badge of his type m the Night Thoughts) plays on a pipe beneath a tree 

5 A child reaches towards a swan 

6 A man reclmes under vegetation 

Conclusion This plate has no decoration except for a few curved hues 

Frontispiece to Part II A woman mspires a nude youth to rise The back- 
ground consists of two Gothic panels 

1 An old man reads 

2 A man asleep 

[3 This plate is lackmg In the facsimile of 1886, Mr Mtur added an aphorism 
of his own ‘ The perceptions of the poetic or prophetic character are not bounded 
as the perceptions of the senses are ’] 

4 This plate has no decoration but the usual lines 

5 Two tmy angels fly upward m prayer 

6 A man despairmg with fettered ankles 

7 A nude figure rismg above clouds 

Application An old man under a tree describes a geometrical figure wuth a 
pair of compasses 

Therefore A haloed figure (Albion) asleep on a rock 

All Religions are One Title-page An angel reveals this truth upon a stone 
table to an old man with a book m his lap 

Frontispiece ‘ The Voice of one Crying,’ mscribed under John the Baptist 

Argument A figure reclmes m the grass 

1 Urizen m the clouds , a design repeated later as the top half of plate 10 m 
America 

2 Above, two youths look upward , below, sheep feeding 

3 Two old men seated, reading and wntmg 

4 A man with a staff 

5 Above, Chnst seated, surrounded by children Below, an old man playing 
a harp These are the first and last stages of mysticism, as then conceived by Blake 

6 Above, the tables of the Law Below, Urizen m darkness stndmg to the 
right, explormg Urthona’s dens 

7 Above, the bust of a man (Chnst) appears to two reachmg figures Below 
are hovenng angels 

These decorations are shght commentanes on the aphorisms, showing by con- 
trast the pastoral state of ‘ Innocence ’ and the aged despair of Experience 
^ Innocence ’ and ‘ Experience *here typify Mystical and Natural Religion 
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SONGS OP INNOCENCE 

COMMENTARY 

Introduction Tins ‘ artless ’ masterpiece (the adjective is not mine) is peculiarly 
fitted, by the thought concealed m it, to head the Songs As has been pointed out 
by another, it ‘ teaches the very method of the making of such song, and is, in fact, 
Blake’s one great, if brief, Essay on Poetry Krst the intention, then the 
melody, then the words, and finally the recording pen Do all poets with a purpose 
allow their songs to grow mto existence through this healthful and natural order 
of change ^ Do they not habitually begm with the pen ? ’ ^ Blake did even more 
than this In this poem he declared his divme appomtment to write, for the child 
is at once Jesus and the Spirit of Poetry — a darmg identification, which later 
became the core of his metaphysics The third stanza distinctly points out that 
every subject has two sides — Innocence and Experience 

Thus this poem was carefully planned to show first, the Divine command , 
next the mner revelation of the song’s meaning , then the fitting of words to the 
wordless melody , and finally its appearance m visible form 

Line 3 The cloud is in the Bible the usual chariot of Divinity 

Line 5 Every one who has loved children will recognize this peremptory tone 

The Ecchoing Geeen How far Blake had got from his centuiy is best 
demonstrated by comparing these beautifully cadenced verses with some hues 
from Goldsmith (quoted from Ohver Elton’s Survey of English Literature^ i 22) 

How often have I blest the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And aU the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree , 

While many a pastime circled in the shade. 

The young contending as the old surveyed , 

And many a gambol frobck’d o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tir’d, 

Succeedmg sports the mirthful band inspir’d 

The Lamb This poem, whose antitype was to be The Tyger^ has always been 
recogmzed as one of the great poems m Enghsh 

The Shbphebd To most of us this poem needs no comment But Mr Ellis, 
no doubt m an effort to justify his statement that ‘ there is no book of Blake’s 
so difficult to thoroughly understand,’ identifies the Shepherd with Tharmas 
{Facsimile, p 10) 

Infant Joy This poem, for the simple completeness of thought and the 
darmg of its techmque, is to be ranked among Blake’s greatest poems No one 
else has ever got so entirely the feehng of a mother for her new-born child Swm 
bume, for example, mvoked aU the bells and birds of heaven, all the wells and winds 
on earth, and ‘ all sweet sounds together ’ to describe A ChiWs Laughter , but 
Blake mvoked nothing at all, and got a much finer effect 

Only one cntic, Colendge, has found any fault with this poem He hked it 
well, on the whole, but felt it not qmte perfect ‘ For the last three hues I should 
write, ‘ When wilt thou smile,’ or ‘ 0 smile, 0 smile ^ I ’ll smg the while ’ For 
a babe two days old does not, cannot smile, and mnocence and the very truth of 
Nature must go together Infanoy is too holy a thmg to be ornamented ’ (Letter 
to C A Tulk, 1818) 

^ E J Elhs Facsimile of the Songs of Irmoc&me and Experience, p viii 
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SONGS OF INNOCENCE 

The Little Black Boy This poem, which was Colendge’s favourite among 
all the Sovigs of Innocence^ was doubly mspired by the anti-slavery agitation of 
Blake’s times, and by Isaac Watts’s Qraoe Shimng and Nature Fainting m the 
Horae Lyricae 

Nor IS my soul refined enough 
To bear the beaming of his love, 

And feel his warmer smiles 
When shaE I rest this drooping head ? 

I love, I love the sun, and yet I want the shade 

The teachmg of Blake’s poem is that Creation is an act of Divme Mercy, so that 
by degrees we may learn to bear the beams of Eternal Love It is worth noting 
that Blake apparently did not beheve m the equality of the negroes and whites 
(if we may judge by the last stanza) This is one of the few Songs of Innocence 
which are pnmanly moralistic Blake deliberately puts the morahzmg m the 
mouth of the mother , yet, even to her, death is nothmg ternble, but rather a 
release towards a greater happmess 

Lmes 16-18 The comparison of the body to a cloud, which hides the hght of 
the soul, is to be found in Dante’s Purgatono, ii 122-123 and xxviii 90 Shelley 
also used it in Adona%s, hv 

The fire, for which all thirst, now beams on me, 

Consuming the last clouds of cold mortahty 

Lines 27-28 Is the little black bov to stroke the silver hair of the Enghsh 
boy, or of God Blake’s grammar is ambiguous The natural mference is that 
he meant the Enghsh boy , but if he meant God, then the last line of the poem is 
verified by Blake’s dictum m There is No Natural Religion ‘ God becomes as we 
are, that we may be as He is ’ 

Laughing Song ‘ The Fairy Glee of Oberon, which Stevens’s exquisite music 
has famiharized to modern ears, will immediately occur to the reader of these 
laughing stanzas We may also trace another less obvious resemblance to Jonson 
m an ode gratulatory to the Eight Honourable Hierome, Lord Weston, for his 
return from his embassy m the year 1632 The accord is to be found, not m the 
words nor m the subject , for neither would betray imitation but in the style of 
thought, and if I may So term it, the date of the expression ’ (MaUon) This 
passage is reprmted, not because Malkin’s parallels are at all hke, but to show how 
far he had to search m 1806 for anything resembling Blake 

Speing Mr H G Hewlett, who disliked Blake’s work so fervently, found 
this poem a ‘ swamp of namby-pamby ’ (p 770) He seems to remam alone in his 
opinion 

A Cbadle Song Some critics feel certain that this poem was mspired by 
Watts’s Hush f my dear^ lie still and slumber There is no more resemblance than 
there must be between any two cradle-songs 

Nurse’s Song Few besides Blake could have wntten such a successful poem 
on the dehght of being allowed to play a little longer until dusk 

Holy Thursday For once Blake speaks m his own person 

The Blossom This poem is obviously an experiment, and therefore not 
wholly a success Plenty of parallels may be found for the false rhymes 

The Chimney Sweeper Even m the lowest degradation to which children can 
be reduced, they sufier silently sure that their state cannot last, even though the 
release be made only by the Angel of Death This ‘ broadsheet gone to Heaven ’ ^ 
was inspired by the agitation which was then trymg to pass laws against the use 
of children as chimney-sweeps It was actually used as propaganda, bemg ' com- 
municated by Mr Charles Lamb from a very rare and curious httle work ’ to James 
1 Elton Survey of English Literature^ i. 144 


/ 
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Montgomery’s Chimney-Sweepers’ Friend and Climbing Boys’ Album (1824), for 
whick Crmckstank made some drawings Lamb changed ‘ Tom Dacre ’ m the 
fifth Ime to * Tom Toddy ’ In a letter to Bernard Barton, May 15, 1824, Lamb 
commented on Montgomery’s anthology ‘ Blale’s are the fiower of the set, you 
will, I am sure, agree, though some of Montgomery’s at the end are quite pretty , 
but the Dream was awkwardly paraphrased from Blake ’ 

Several critics have pomted out how near Blake’s poem is to Wordsworth’s 
style m its homehness 

Lme 3 ‘ ’Weep » ’ is, of course, the child’s hsp in pronouncing his cry 
‘ Sweep ’ ’ To Blake the pun had its pathetic significance Lamb certamly 
remembered this poem when he wrote his Essay on Chimney-Sweeps ‘ with their 
little professional notes sounding like the peep, peep of a young sparrow poor 
blots — ^mnocent blacknesses ’ ’ 

The Divine Image This poem was composed by Blake in the New Jerusalem 
Church, Hatton Gardens, London ^ This and the succeeding poem were second 
only to The Little Black Boy, m the opmion of Coleridge 

Night The Little Black Boy and The Chimney Sweeper dealt with the meanmg 
less cruelty of man to man , this poem. Night, whose very title is symbolic, deals 
with the cruelty of Nature Blake promises that ^ the lion shall he down with the 
lamb,’ 2 as did also Shelley, in Queen Mab, viii 

The hon now foiejets to thirst for blood , 

There might vou see him sporting in the sun 
Beside the dreadless kid 

But Blake does not hope for this Golden Age in this world , it will obtam only 
after death, in that ‘ immortal day ’ 

This poem is one of the greatest of the Songs of Innocence Something quite 
like it metrically is to be found in the opening stanzas of Burns’s Jolly Beggars 

A Dream This is an answer, though not a final one, to the problem in the 
precedmg poem The lost mother ant is guided home by the glow-worm Blake 
might well have meant the mother ant, whose husband and children are weeping 
at home, to represent the Emanation But this speculation is unnecessary 

Could Blake have been mfluenced m this poem by Mrs '"RadchSe’s Glow-Worm ^ 
It appeared in the Mysteries of Vdolpho, which was pubhshed in 1794 , but whether 
it appeared earher in some periodical (as was Mrs Eadclifie’s custom) I have been 
unable to prove In Mrs Radchfie’s poem, ‘ the lines go in a sort of trippmg 
measure, which I thought might smt the subject well enough , but I fear they are 
too irregular ’ — ^which suggests Blake’s metre Moreover, in her poem the ‘ vapour 
of the woods ’ (false hght) is contrasted with the glow-worm (the true guide) , 
which remmds us at once of Blake’s Bream and also of The Little Boy Lost and 
Found, which is related to the Bream by its interior idea 

Bowrmg’s hymn, Watchrmn, tell us of the night, which contains the lme, ‘ Hie 
thee to thy qmet home,’ was not written till 1825 

On Another’s Sorrow This expresses exactly what Walt Whitman meant 
m many passages like the following 

I become any presence or truth of humanity here, 

See myself in prison shaped like another man. 

And feel the dull umntermitted pain 
I do not ask who you are — ^that is not important to me, 

You can do nothing, and be nothing, but what I will infold you 

— SoTig of Myself, 245, 246 

^ H N Morns Flaxman, Blake, and Coler^doe, p 89 

* So the text of Isaiah xi 6 is usually quoted It really reads ‘ The wolf also shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall he down with the kid , and the calf and the young 
hon and the fathng together , and a little child shall lead them ’ 
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Stanza 7 An old Christian theory ‘ I am in Heaven, m the Earth, in the 
Water, m the Air, I am m hvmg Creatures, in the Plants, in the Womb, ever^here ’ 
(Trismegistus Pymander, vii 47) 

The Little Boy Lost and The Little Boy Found are companion poems The 
child, who IS Man, is led astray by a marsh vapour, or false light, which he mis- 
takes for his father (God) God takes pity upon him, appears (though m a human 
form, in which he is not recognized), and leads him back to his mother This is 
one of Blake’s favourite themes the protection of Divine Providence over the 
Innocent 

The vapour is evidently that referred to by Jakob Bohme in his Sixth Spisde 
(32) ' For the false hght out of imagmation ariseth out of the self will of Nature 

— ^namely, from the impression of the properties where the properties do prove 
one another , whence self lust ariseth, and an imagmation wherein nature doth 
modehze and fancy to itself m its own desire the abyss, and desireth to bnng itself 
m its own might, without the will of God, mto a domimon and government of its 
own self-will and rule ’ 

These two poems end the Songs of Innocence In the earhest copies Blake also 
mcluded The Little Girl Lost, The Little Girl Found, The School Boy, and The Ancient 
Bard , but as soon as the Songs of Experience appeared, they were shifted to this 
second volume As Blake always changed the order of plates in the Songs, to 
preserve the mdividuahty of each copy, it might be well to explam that I have 
followed the order which he copied out on a sheet of paper, which was found among 
his manuscripts , an order which is followed by aU of Blake’s later editors and 
cntics, except Dr Keynes 


DECORATIONS 

The designs m the Songs of Innocence are almost entirely pure decoration, 
though once in a while they become a commentary on the text The Calvert 
copy, m the Metropobtan Art Museum of New York, is unique in havmg decora- 
tive lines elaborated about each plate in every case, these added margins seem 
to sprmg from the picture itself The earhest copies are coloured with a nch 
yet dehcate simplicity , fater ones have the text of the poems tmted , while the 
latest copies of all are the most gorgeous, gold and silver bemg freely used Each 
copy IS usually coloured with an entirely Afferent colour scheme 

The Frontispiece is an illustration to the Introduction The young shepherd 
drops his pipe at the apparition of the Child 

The Title-page bears the words ‘ Songs of Innocence, 1789 The Author & 
Prmter W Blake ’ The letters burst mto fohage, and are filled vith tiny angels, 
birds, etc , a device which is repeated throughout the SoTigs of Innocence A 
mother sits in a chair and instructs two children from a book in her lap We may 
assume from this, and from The Little Bloch Boy, that maternal mstruction was 
not the education to which Blake objected Opposite the group stands a broken 
apple-tree, bearing fruit, and twmed with a vme This is certamly symbohc of 
Christ embracmg what we consider the Tree of Sin 

Introduction On either side of the text a sort of woody vme twines, leaving 
four openmgs on each side, which frame tmy pastoral scenes These are veiy 
difiSlcult to make out , but after comparmg many copies I thmk I have deciphered 
them On the left, from the top down, we see (1) a thinker in his cloak, leaning 
on his crook, and discoursmg with a sittmg woman , (2) a nude woman dancmg , 
(3) a plougher , (4) a mother by a cradle On the right, m the same order (1) a 
bird flymg upward , (2) a woman thmkmg , (3) a woman sowmg , (4) a shepherdess 
with her crook 
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The Ecchoing Green, first plate Above the text the older folk sit about 
the trunk of the oak, with children in their laps and on their knees, while in the 
background, boys are playing at ball On the left of the text a boy with a 
cricket bat To the right of the text a boy rolhng a hoop Below the text 
vines, grapes, and a bird 

The Bcchoing Green, second plate To the left of the text a boy stands on 
tiptoe m a huge vine to gather the grapes of ecstasy To the right another 
branch of the same vme, from which a boy reaches a bunch of grapes down to a 
little girl She is the last of a group which fills the plate below the text , they are 
evidently the family gomg home from play We see the father, mother, and seven 
children One boy has a kite, another a cricket bat 

The Lamb As usual, the text is framed in a flow of mtertwmed vegetation 
Below the text, a naked child holds out his hands to a sheep There are also a 
flock and a cottage embowered with trees in the background 

The Shepherd Below the text a shepherd stands on the right with his 
crook, below a pine which reaches up the side of the plate He is watching his 
feeding flocks In the sky, birds of Paradise are flymg 

Infant Joy An especially exquisite design A fantastic plant wmds between 
the stanzas, with a bud to the right , between the text and the title it blossoms 
mto an open, flammg flower, m whose cup a mother shows her baby to a fairy 
Blake repeated this design, though not closely, in the 272nd design to Young’s 
NtgJit Thoughts 

The Little Black Boy, first plate Above the text the black mother 
beneath a tree, with her child, watch the sun rising ]ust above the horizon 

The Little Black Boy, second plate Below the text the Good Shepherd 
with his crook sits on a bank beneath a tree The little white boy prays at his 
knee, while the httle black boy stands somewhat behind him In the background, 
sheep are feedmg Sometimes a brook is introduced in the foreground 

Laughing Song Above the text a table under trees, at which eight children 
are drmking One of them, a boy, stands with his bact the reader, lifting a 
goblet, and waving his plumed hat The idea of this design is repeated in the 
279th illustration to Young , but with the difierence that there Blake mtroduces 
angels visibly among the feasters 

Spring, first plate Above the text a mother sits under a tree, holding her 
baby standmg in her lap He stretches his hands towards a feedmg flock Around 
the text Blake wove some of his loveliest spirals of vegetation (on this and the 
next plate, wheat), m which are two angels, one rechnmg, the other pipmg 

Spring, second plate Below the text a naked child plays with a lamb, while 
two sheep sit m the back To the right of the text are two more exquisite spirals 
of wheat, holdmg two angels, one dancing, one weepmg 

A Cradle Song, first plate Agamst the first word of the title, in the Calvert 
copy at least, a tmy figure leans, pipmg To the left and right of the text are 
more tangles of vegetation, in which are many tmy human figures Whether 
Blake meant such designs to be symbolic of humamty caught in the lovely webs 
of what he later called ‘ this vegetable flesh ’ can only be surmised 

A Cradle Song, second plate Below the text a mother sits m a chair by 
a large wicker cradle, in which the baby hes The scene is unusual m bemg set 
mdoors Added to this is a sort of Eaphaelesque hardness, which m this day is 
not pleasant 

Nurse’s Song The title is embedded m vegetation, through which tiny 
children play To the right of the text a weepmg willow trails its branches m 
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the water Below the text the nurse is sitting below a tree reading, while in 
the background children play Snap-the-whip 

Holy Thursday Above the text a procession of little boys, two by two, 
led by two beadles, marches to the right Below the text a similar procession of 
little girls, led by two matrons, marches to the left All through the mterstices of 
the text IS woven a great variety of flowmg hnes, birds, and children 

The Blossom To the right and above the text a sort of marshy growth, or 
flame, twmes In it sport six child-angels, two of which embrace , while an older 
angel hugs m her lap a baby angel This is one of Blake’s best designs, and perhaps 
explams why he retamed this poem in his book 

The Chimney Sweeper Below the text to the nght, an angel raises a 
naked child , m the centre the naked boys are struck with astonishment, and then 
embrace , to the left, they all run ofl, presumably to go m swimming (1 16) The 
‘ gesture ’ of Blake’s pictures is very apt to be clockwise from left to right above 
the text, and the reverse below the text 

The Divine Image Startmg below the text, passmg between the third and 
fourth stanzas, and endmg above the text, coils an imagmative flame of the tjrpe 
found m The Blossom It is twined with a flowering convolvulus Above the text 
it contains four figures, walking, flying, and embracing In the lower right comer 
of the plate, a clothed figure (presumably Christ) raises a naked figure, while a 
third IS still sunk in the sleep of this world In one copy this httle group was 
tmted to represent a mght scene, while light issued from the hands and head of 
Christ 

Night, first plate The title stands m a tree, which springs from the lower 
right comer, before a cave, m which is a hon Above the cave is a wmged figure 
To the left of the text a moon and stars, below which four wmged figures fly 
upward m an ecstasy For once, the later copies are coloured better than the 
early ones , smce at first Blake was afraid to represent the deep blues of night, in 
fear of spoihng the delicate scale of tmts which he had been usmg throughout the 
book Yet m many of the later copies the figures are obscured by the colourmg 

Night, second plate Below the text five angels walk on the greensward 
To the left of the text a tree m which are two more angels To the right its 
fohage When he used richer colours, Blake mtroduced stars and gave the angels 
huge haloes 

A Dream Throughout the text is twined the usual foliage with little figures 
In the lower right corner stands the glow-worm personified, before a tree-trunk, 
holding a staff and lantern Above him the beetle flies away 

On Another’s Sorrow To the left of the text ascendmg vegetative hnes 
In them, towards the bottom of the plate, is a pipmg youth , above Imn a climbmg 
figure , and higher yet are supphcatmg forms To the right of the text a vine 
with grapes, and a long-tailed bird of the kmd found m The Shepherd 

The Little Boy Lost Above the text the little boy alone m the forest 
by mght, with huge trees bending ommously over him, reaches out his hands 
towards a floatmg triangular fiame of white hght Mr Ellis, for symbohc reasons 
of his own, claims that this flame is ‘ ]ust shapely enough to be seen as a little 
figure head-downwards ’ {Facsimile, p xi) , but neither in the picture he repro- 
duces, nor in the mneteen copies I have seen, have I been able to verify this The 
flame is sometimes enclosed m a rayed halo The text itself is surrounded with 
SIX exqmsite angels 

The Little Boy Found Above the text the boy walks through the forest 
holdmg the hand of God, who looks more like our idea of a youthful angel Some- 
times God IS given a halo To the nght of the text is an adoring angel 
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SONGS OP EXPERIENCE 
COMMENTARY 

Introduction Already some of Blake’s obscurer symbols have crept iin 
obtrusively into this marvellous poem The Poet calls upon Fallen Man (whose 
symbol is the Earth itself) to nse and exert his forgotten control over the visible 
universe 

Lme 5 Cf Genesis m 8 ‘ And they heard the Voice of the Lord God walking 
an the garden m the cool of the day ’ Any symbolist knows that the Voice and 
the Word are the same thmg Here, as in the Introduction to the Songs of Lino 
cence, Blake slyly identified Jesus and the Spirit of Poetry 

Lme 9 The stars are the symbol of Reason, because of their scattered, in 
effectual sparks of hght, and because of their mechanistic motion Blake beheved 
that man had fallen because he allowed Reason to control him, instead of controlling 
Reason and subordmatmg it to the higher power of the Imagination, who is God 
Stanzas 3-4: ‘ I thmk (“reasonmg rightly m my own division ”) I would rather 
ha've written these hnes than anything m English poetrv outside of Shakspere,’ 
(Samtsbury Prosody^ iii 15) 

Lme 14: The morn is, of course, the renewal of true hght 
Lme 18 The starry floor , or Reason, roofing Man m from Eternity 
Lme 19 The watery shore of the dead Sea of Time and Space 

Eabth’s Answer The world answers that it is imprisoned m Time and 
Space from Etermty, and that it is ruled by Fear and Jealousy, which are other 
names for Reason Blake ends Earth’s cry with an appeal for Free Love He 
did not mention Free Love because of any personal impulses, as we know , nor 
was it merely the most conspicuous example of Man’s tvranny over himself , it 
was, m fact, Man’s best road to Eternity, and therefore terminates the poem 
quite appropnatelv A detailed discussion of this doctrine occupies Chapter xv 
Lme 7 Starry Jealousy was later named by Blake ‘ Unzen ’ He is the Jealous 
God of Reason, who rules by Prohibition Blake firmly beheved, with Hermes 
Trismegistus, that ‘ Nothing m Heaven is servanted, nothmg upon Earth free ’ 
{Pymander, i 55) And perhaps he remembered Milton’s lines {Paradise Lost^ ix 
64:4 645, 654) 

the Tree, 

Of Prohibition, root of aU our woe , 
our Reason is our Law 

Lme 10 The Father of the Ancient Men is also Urizen, the God of this world, 
smce, thanks to him, we fell from Etermty mto the Creation of Generation 

Stanza 4 Blake did not mean that the acts of lo\e should be performed m 
open dayhght ‘ Night ’ throughout this book is used symbolically, as the absence 
of the true Light, or spiritual darkness George Farquhar had already written, 
m his Lover’s Night, how ‘ His Sun of Beauty shone to hght his Breast ’ , and 
SheUey later was also to caU for a hght which was not that of a hteral day 

Within my heart is the lamp of love. 

And this is day > 

— The Two Spirits 

We can imagine for ourselves what absurdities hterahsts hke G K Chestertor 
ha^^e written of Blake’s appeal for hght * He was not, however, appeahng for lov< 
itself, but objectmg to the obscurity which hid it, as m that foul doctrme of Comus 
‘ ’Tis onely day-hght that makes Sm ’ 
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In his Milton, 22 38-4:2, Blake finally answers the great question, which runs 
through all the early poems 

Be patient therefore, 0 my Sons, 

These lovely Females form sweet night and silence and secret 
Obscurities to hide from Satan’s Watch Fiends Human loves 
And graces, lest they write them in their Books & m the Scroll 
Of mortal life, to condemn the accused 

Line 20 Cf Isaiah xxvm 24 ‘ Doth the plowman plow all day to sow ^ ’ 

Line 21 This hea%\j chain is the flesh itself, winch prevents the complete union 
of lovers, who m Eternity are hterally made One Thel also cried ‘ Why a httle 
curtam of flesh on the bed of our desire ^ ’ (1 127) 

Nurse’s Song In the Songs of Innocence the children were dehghted that 
they could play a httle longer at the coming of mght , now we have the Nurse’s 
own thoughts She sees Experience, or Night, creeping upon them irresistibly, 
and remembermg her own past, she laments that the Earthly Paradise should not 
be made more of while it lasts, and that after the Expulsion nothmg but hypocrisy 
should remam 

Line 4 Green is one of Blake’s rare uses of a colour word m an unusual sense 
He did not symbolize colour, otherwise he would have attached some meaning to 
it when he painted his books , which he could not have done, since he coloured 
each book difierently Blake’s use of the word here is ‘ futuristic ’ — emotional, and 
not factual I can find no deeper reason, nor do I see any reason for expecting one 

Line 6 The dews of night Night, of course, represents Experience Blake 
practically always used Water of all kmds with a matenahstic me anin g, which is 
thoroughly in accord with Cathohc tradition, where the water which one passes 
through m Baptisfii represents Death 

Line 7 Your spring and your day are easily recogmzable as symbols of Innocence 

Lme 8 Disguise, or hypocrisv, against which Blake had already protested m 
the precedmg poem 

The Fly Blake’s love of every hving thing expressed itself m the doctrme 
that they are all the works of God, and have God withm them 

Seest thou thd httle winged fly smaller than a grain of sand ’ 

It has a heart like thee a brain open to heaven & hell, 

Withinside, wondrous & expansive its gates are not clos’d 
I hope thine are not , hence it clothes itself in nch array 

^Milton, 18 27 30 

Blake interpreted everything in the terms of man — as mdeed we all are forced to 
do — ^but his recognition of this Anthropomorphism of Nature is sometimes puzzhng 
at first The human forms that he accords all thmgs were what he called ‘ spiritual 
forms ’ But persomfication needs no excuse 

Thou see’st the gorgeous clothed Flies that dance & sport m summer 
Upon the sunny brooks & meadows every one the dance 
Knows in its intricate mazes of dehght artful to weave 
Each one to sound his instruments of music in the dance, 

To touch each other & recede to cross & change & return 
These are the Children of Los [Poetry] 

— Milton, 26 2 7 

Blake of course was following the usage of his century when by the word ‘ Fly ’ he 
meant neither the house-fly nor the butterfly, but any bnght-coloured flymg msect 

Mr P E More, m his Shelburne Essays (rv 229), fehcitously contrasts Blake’s 
poem with Gray’s on the same sub 3 ect 

To Contemplation’s sober eye 
Such is the race of man 
And they that creep, and they that fly 
Shall end where they began 
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wilderness of tlioiiis the grey earth and branches bare and dead’ Blake 
was very fond of the symbol It occurs on the title-page of The Marnage of Heaven 
and Hell, in the margin to the 9th illustration of Job, and many other places It 
IS blown flat m the 6th plate of the America and the margm of the 13th illustra 
tion of Job 

With these two symbols fixed in our mind, we can see readily the answer to tke 
question of the function of Wrath, concealed in the very first hnes of the poem 

Tyger, tyger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night 

Blake intends to suggest that the great purpose of Wrath is to consume Error, to 
annihilate those stubborn behefs which cannot be removed by the tame ‘ horses 
of mstruction ’ 

But this does not explain whence Wrath came Blake asks the question char 
aetenstically ‘ What immortal hand or eye ’ — ^that is, what mechanistic force 
of nature, or what glance of divine vision — dared this 'creation ^ The answer is 
concealed m the poem I have already explained the meaning of stars to Blake 
— ^that they represented an inferior order of the created world, which is ruled by 
Eeason, or Urizen In the later books, Blake often depicted Unzen as weepmg 
over the anguish which he has caused, and even terrified at it Eemembering 
tbs, we can readily understand the lines 

When the stars threw down their spears, 

And water’d heaven with their tears 

The Tyger was created m this fallen world of Eeason, produced bv its mechamcal 
laws , and his appearance caused Urizen’s Anstotelean reactions of terror and 
pity The exact moment of bs creation is described in The Four Zoos, vm 439 
Eeason (Unzen), caught m the clutches of Dogmatic Morahty (Eahab), has sunk 
below even a semblance of human form into that of a dragon (warfare — ^the ‘ struggle 
for life ’) It is then that all the beasts appear, as Swedenborg taught, and Unzen 
m despair reahzes that he has fallen to yet a lower plane in bs struggle for dominion 
But the end of aU tbs evil is nearly at hand Revolt (Ore) breaks loose, and the 
Last Judgment hangs over Creation 

The order of the lyric is typical of Blake He show^ the entire process of the 
tyger’s creation First the ‘ fire of bs eyes ’ is gathered from the cosmos , then the 
heart is created, the feet forged, and ultimately the bram Tbs is not unhke the 
creation of Unzen bmself, as described m Urizen, The Boole of Los, and Milton 
(5 9-27) Blake probably began the tyger with the creation of bs eyes, because 
the Eye to Blake meant Intellect, as opposed to the Wmg of Love Blake de^^ 
senbes the creation by a senes of white hot exclamations rather than by an elaborate 
descnption The effect is one of an mtense improvisation , but an examination 
of the manusenpt shows at once that Blake made a great many corrections during 
the composition of the first draft 

Line 1 ' has a kind of prototype m an expression used by a former translator of 
Buchanan’s Baptistes The writer speaks of 

The fierce wildnesse 
Of the deep sbmng yellow Lyonesse 

The two adjectives of the second hne represent the Latm fulvae The translator, 
it deserves to be added, was beheved by an editor of 1740 to be Milton W B ’ 
(Notes and Queries, Sept 22, 1906 ) 

Lme 3 A letter to LitteU’s Living Age (1863, p 582) protested agamst Blake’s 
version of this lme ‘ certamly tbs is not the version to which we are accustomed, 
and seems to us unmeanmg The eye might discern but could not frame the tiger’s 
symmetry ’ Artists, however, -do beheve that the eye does just that The 
suggested emendation was ‘ What immortal hand on high ’ 

Line 12 Malkin reprinted tbs hne m 1806 ‘ What dread hand forged thy 
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dread feet ^ ’ — ^wluch. is not only an improvement, but is surely Blake’s own emen- 
dation His process of illummated. printing did not allow him to change the text 
in the Songs themselves Mr Samtsbury wrote of this emendation ‘ It seems to 
me the ne jplus ultra of the measure m this direction It makes almost a seven- 
foot Ime with pause-syllables after every spoken one ’ {Prosody, iii 14) 

Lme 17 Cf The Four Zoas, v 224 ‘ The stars threw down their spears & 

fled naked away ’ 

The Little Girl Lost and The Little Girl Found These poems, which 
were two of those at first included in the Songs of Innocence, teach that Death is a 
release into the better world of Eternity They are based upon Isaiah xi 6 
(which had also mfluenced Night) Spenser’s Faene Queene (Bk i Canto in stanzas 
5 7), and Milton’s Comus, 418-475 Lafcadio Hearn declared that they were 
‘ certainly mspired by the curious behef of the Middle Ages that tigers and other 
wild beasts could not harm a virgm, and the deeper meaning of the poem is the 
strength of innocence in its charm ’ {Interpretations of Literature, i 59 60) But 
I do not thmk that Blake needed to go farther for his mspiration than to the Bible, 
and to Una and her Lion 

Lyca, a bttle girl of seven, wanders somehow mto the sleep of Experience, 
which is also a desert The Lion, protector of the Lamb, and also the Angel of 
Death, removes the little girl to his own land, after divesting her of her ‘ slender 
dress,’ or her body of flesh The parents, alarmed at her disappearance, wander 
in anguish over the desert, till they, too, meet the Lion But suddenly the great 
terror, who has removed their child, appears as ‘ a spirit arm’d in gold ’ , for they, 
too, are now dead, and can see that the terror is really a blessing The awful 
moment passed without their noticing it So thev follow the Lion, find their 
daughter unharmed, and live m eternal dehght, undisturbed by the wild 
beasts 

In view of the same role of the beasts m Night, I cannot agree with some 
commentators that the seven-year old Lyca wandered forth m search of Free 
Love, and was destroyed by the beasts of passion 

Tm Little Girl Lost Stanzas 1-2 These are a prelude, prophesying that 
all the world one day shall be saved 

Lme 12 The name Lyca is derived from the Greek word for wolf, according 
to Mr J C E Bassahk de Vnes {Blahe in his Relation to Rossetti Basel, 1911) 
This etymology is in direct contradiction to hne 50 of the second poem 

Lme 15 The aimlessness of Innocence, which leads into Experience 

The Little Girl Found Lmes 11-12 This was undoubtedly the true fate 
of the httle girl — ^true, as far as eyes of mortahty could perceive Blake tells us, 
however, that it was a ‘ dream ’ 

Lme 27 This is the moment of death, smce the Lion actually attacks them 
here 

Lmes 51-52 The conflict of the wolves and the hons over the sheep was Blake’s 
symbol (derived from the Bible) for the conflicts m this world 

The Clod and the Pebble This poem describes for us the two States of 
Innocence and Experience, as expressed m unselfish and selfish love It also teaches 
that Heaven and HeU obtam withm us on this earth, accordmg to the disposition of 
our own mmds This doctrme is such a universal one that I wiU do no more than 
give a list of some references where the same doctrme reoccurs These are Omar 
Khayyam, Rubaiyat, stanza Ixxi (2nd ed ) , Marlowe’s Tragical History of Dr 
Faustus, speeches of Mephistopheles , hlilton’s Paradise Lost, i 254-255 , Bohme’s 
Aurora, xx 85 86, and his second Epistle, 48 , Thomas Traherne, m hi& Dreams 
and The Odour {Songs of Felicity) and Centuries of Meditation, i 36 , and iv 37 , 
Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici, i 70 , Shelley’s Julian and Maddalo, ii 
174 175 , his Queen Mdb, ix 1 , and his Invocation to Misery, rv , T H Chivers’s 
Sons of JJsna, iii 3 , and even in Nietzsche’s phrase ‘ The idealist is mcomgible 
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if one casts liini out of Ins lieaven, lie makes an ideal of his hell ’ Blake’s lines, 
however, show the closest parallel to some hnes from the Midsummer NigJifs 
Bream 

Oh * then, what graces in my love do dwell 

That he hath turn’d a heaven unto a hell 

-~(i 1 206 207 ) 

I ’ll follow thee and make a heaven of hell 

— (n 1 243 ) 

The symbols of the Clod and the Pebble themselves are happily chosen The 
Clod IS phable, and has in it the germs of higher life , and therefore is chosen quite 
appropriately to represent the unselfish love The Pebble, on the other hand, is 
completely dead , it lies m water, which, as we have seen, is the old Cathohc symbol 
for death, which to Blake meant always matenahsm 

The Little Vagaboito This poem, as a poem, is quite bad, and I have no 
doubt Blake saved it only for its exqmsite decoration The little vagabond naively 
wishes to unite rehgion with the joys of hfe, the latter of which (typified bv the 
ale-house) he qmte naturally prefers While we understand his attitude, we feel 
that God and the Devil are not quite so easily jomed For once Blake is not 
convmcmg The Marriage of Heaven and Hell is yet to take place 

Holy Thuesday Blake is appalled by the fact that, though there is enough 
for all, yet the Innocent are starved 

Lme 4 Blake always hated organized chanties as soulless things which did 
not — could not — give what was needed most 

Lme 8 England was reputed rich among the nations of the world Blake 
denies it, smce there is such poverty 

Lines 13 14 Wherever the sun of true love and the ram of true chanty exist, 
starvation is impossible 

A Poison Tree This teaches the danger of suppressed thoughts Wrath 
told IS wrath destroyed , but wrath concealed grows mto terrible things ' It 
strongly suggests, among other thmgs, certam eastern ideas about the unseen 
mfluence of revengeful thoughts The more often that you read the poem, 
the more often wiU you make new discovenes m it,’ wrote Lafcadio Hearn (Inter 
jpretations of Literature, i 59) Blake is certamly withm that realm which is con 
demned as Magic Yet no explanation of the poem is at all necessary , though it 
nnght be weU to point out that the man of wrath never does anything to accom- 
phsh his revenge He is entirely passive — ^merely lets thmgs go their natural 
road — and when he finds his dead enemy, his thought was undoubtedly ‘ Good * 
He had no busmess steahng m my garden ’ Such people never remember that 
they should not be growmg such fruit 

It is possible that Blake was mspired by Chatterton’s hnes 

a foule empoysoned leathel tree 
Whyche sleaeth everichone that commeth nere 

— [First Eclogue ) 

The Angel The precedmg poem dealt with the dangers of wrath when con- 
cealed by a man , this one describes the tragedy of love when concealed by a 
woman When Love first comes to her, she cannot resist it, nor can she accept it 
freely , so she hves m an anguish of hypocrisy As a result her love is driven 
away She gathers strength to resist him , but when he comes again, she is too 
old 

The Sick Eose This poem is the natural sequel to The Angel, for the Eose 
has always been the flower of love A symbol equally well known is that of the 
Worm, or Flesh Therefore this poem means more than that Love is destroyed 
by the concealment of sin or the gnawmgs of conscience , it means ultimately 
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that love, whicli is of the spirit, is corrupted by the flesh, m this age of Experience 
Eor the Worm comes only in the night of Experience, and in the storm, which is 
a Blakean symbol for matenahsm Blake beheved entirely m the love of the 
Innocent — ^the pure mmded — ^which might, and should, reach bodily expression , 
but such love repressed became the torture of a flame which was as much of 
a HeU as exists {Jerusalem^ 52, cf also the Visions of the Daughters of Albion, 
178-186) 

To Tirzah At last Blake is dehberately obscure He felt that one such 
poem m this book should stimulate its readers to search the other poems for con- 
cealed meanings Since Mr A Edward Newton’s copy omits this poem and no 
other, it has been conjectured that this was the last of the Songs of Experience to 
be written 

Tirzah, as we learn from Blake’s later works, is the chaste woman, the ensnarer 
of man, who by hypocrisy and selfishness contmues the delusion of our mortal 
bodies Her oppo'iite is Eahab, the harlot 

Blake undoubtedly wrote this poem when trymg to interpret the unfihal remark 
of the child Jesus m the Temple ‘ Woman, what have I to do with thee ’ (John 
u 4) Blake’s conclusion was that Jesus was interrupted m his consideration of 
spiritual matters by the intrusion of her who bound him mto the corporeal world 
This IS the case with every man For the mortal body is of the earth, and will 
return to it, a temporary delusion , the true body is the spiritual body a dis- 
tinction made by Paul (1 Cor xv 44 — ^which is quoted by Blake m the margmal 
decoration to this poem) 

The sexes were therefore produced by the Fall, and in Eternity will vanish 
They sprang from the false emotions of shame and pride , and they express them- 
selves m crueltv and hypocrisy But Mercy ( J esus) turned this Death from Etermty 
mto a sleep — ^we shall awake again Jesus himself descended to show us the way 
back his own ‘ death ’ has set us free from these delusions Then what have I 
to do with thee,’ the contmuer of them ^ 

The Voice oe the Ancient Bard This was ongmally one of the Songs of 
Innocence The Bard is the man who retains divme msight He implores Youth 
to avoid the dark ways o| Experience, and points to the dawn of the true light 

Lme 9 Cf ‘ Drive your cart and your plow over the bones of the dead ’ (2nd 
Proverb of Hell) In other words, do not be misled by the past ignore it when 
necessary, but always remembermg that there is the richest ground for one’s own 
planting 

My Pretty Eose-Tree Man is punished for the sm he does not commit 
The flower as symbol of sexual mdulgence goes back to the Greeks at least Blake 
extends it by referrmg to the wife as a whole tree of flowers which may be legally 
enjoyed The sin described in this poem is twofold first, the sm of repression 
on the part of the man, and secondlv the sm of jealousy on the part of the woman 
Mr T S Perry (Atlantic Monthly, Apnl 1875) pomts out the resemblance of 
Blake’s poem to Goethe’s Gefunden (' Ich gmg im Walde ’) Goethe’s poem was 
not written till August 26, 1813 

v^H ^ Sun-Flower This is another of Blake’s supreme poems The music 
of it alone has been sufficient to make it unforgettable, though its meaning is 
concealed far beyond the casual reader’s range of vision 

The sunflower, which is rooted m the earth, and whose face is supposed to 
follow the course of the sun, represented to Blake the man who is bound to the 
flesh, but who yearns after the hberty of Etermty 

The ‘ sweet golden clime where the traveller’s [sun’s] journey is done ’ is the 
west, which m all m 3 rthologies is the land of promise To Blake it was essentially 
so, smce there the Americans had recently estabhshed their liberty A sexual 
significance is also given the poem by the second stanza The liberty of the west 
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was always, to Blake, a liberty of the body Therefore the Virgins of both sexes 
aspire towards the west But Blake (we need hardly warn the reader) meant this 
spiritually, after all , since they ‘ arise from their graves ’ or bodies Etermty 
can never be wholly attamed in the flesh Love is really only our guide there 

Was Blake mspired by one of the few good lines in Ossian ‘ The west opened 
its gates, the bed of thy repose is there ’ {Carnc-Thura) ^ But we must remember 
that the west had become an ideal place to all Europeans Shellev also wished to 
* follow Love’s folding star to the Evening land ’ {Hellas, 1029 1030) 

The Sunflower appears in the 87th design to Young 

The Lilly Blake now distinguishes between spiritual love and worldly love 
The Lily fears nothing, and is ready to give her entire self The Eose, on the con 
trary, puts forth a thorn because she is ‘ modest ’ — a deceptive word, which was 
Blake’s final choice after considermg ‘ envious ’ and ‘ lustful ’ The ‘ humble ’ 
sheep was origmally called ‘ coward ’ Blake was very fond of such paradoxes, by 
whicSi he thought to lay bare the mward meanmg of such mnocent words 

Mr E J Elhs {Facs%rmle, p xv) considers this ‘ the most beautiful quatram in 
the Enghsh language ’ 

The Garden of Love Another exquisite poem on the divimty of impulse 
and the cruelty of rehgious prohibitions The priests have turned the garden 
to a chapel , and where flowers (mnocent ]oys) once grew are now graves (the 
materiahstic bodies acquired in Experience) 

The Little Boy Lost A child, or rather a person still in the state of Inno 
cence, criticizes estabhshed rehgion by his own intuition The marvellously com 
pressed first stanza, when paraphrased, means ‘ My mind is not large enough to 
comprehend Divinity I can only love accordmg to my own measure ’ Therefore 
the child cannot love God more than he can love his brothers, for he is nothmg but 
a httle bird livmg on the crumbs from the Love-feasts of Eternity The priest 
cannot allow such an attitude He sacrifices the little boy to prevent the spread 
of such thought The bitterness of the fourth stanza is very Blakean The priest 
accuses the httle boy of settmg up Eeason as a judge of the great Mystery But 
the fact IS that the child was motivated bv instmct, not reason , it is the pnest 
himself who is ‘ reasonable,’ and therefore he can only* see Divine Truth as a 
Mystery 

‘ As a matter of fact, the rehgious persecutors seldom burned children under 
sixteen years of age, except when there was a general massacre of heretics But 
the poet uses the figure of the child quite properly for his didactic purpose In 
reahty he means that in the sight of the eternal power, m the sight of the Supreme 
Wisdom, we are all like children, and that we are especially foohsh m bemg cruel 
to each other ’ Lafcadio Hearn Interpretations of Literature (i 62) 

Infant Sorrow Childhood is not all happmess Even at the moment of 
birth, the child is accompamed by pam and sorrow This poem was perhaps 
suggested by Sephestia^s Song to her Ck Ide m Greene’s Menaphon 

The School-Boy This was originally a Song of Innocence Blake never 
went to school himself, smce floggmg affected him so strongly He was entirely 
self-educated, and never regretted it In one of his epigrams he wrote 

Thank God » I was never sent to school 
To be flogg’d into following the style of a fool 
The errors of a wise man make your rule, 

Rather than the perfections of a fool 

He certainly was not advocatmg ignorance , he simply felt that self-development 
was to be placed above the mental bondage to which all school-children submit 
Can we not sympathize with those who still go through the terrible mill of mstruc- 
tion ^ Would we not rather read the books we prefer in trees, like the httle boy 
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depicted on the margin ^ That hoy is Blake’s own explanation that he preferred 
Education (m the real meanmg of the word, which is a drawing out ’) to Instruc- 
tion (which is ‘ pounding in ) Blake’s attitude towards schools, far from, being 
ridiculous, IS entirely modern 

London This poem of concentrated wrath is directed against the corruption 
of civilization by the power of Eeason, whose ‘ mind-forged manacles ’ have re- 
stricted every natural joy into a teriible agony The street cries of the chimney- 
sweeps are accusations against the Church , and the death sigh of the soldier is a 
stain upon the State (how vividly Blake visuahzed that stam, as actually running 
in blood 0 Love itself, when so bound, makes the marriage bed a disease blighted 
hearse 

Every one of us, at some moment of complete pessimism, has viewed the world 
in the same way, and has seen weakness and woe m every kce Blake’s poem is 
not only a protest , it is a picture of a mental state 

A Little Girl Lost The young girl, who has given herself freely to love, 
suddenly sees m the woe of her father’s face the sorrow that is to overwhelm her 
Blake’s protest agamst the cruelty flung upon such girls is still sadly needed Such 
problems produced hke Imes m IVIilton 

Whatever Biypocntes austerely talk 
Of puritie, and place, and innocence 
Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure, and commands to som, leaves free to all 

— Paradise Loaf, iv 744 747 

Coleridge did not quite like Blake’s poem He wrote I would have had it omitted , 
not for the want of innocence in the poem, but from the too probable want of it m 
many readers ’ (letter to C A Tulk, 1818) 

This IS Blake’s first address to ‘ the future age ’ Later he was to come to the 
bitter conclusion that his own age could not possibly understand him , and all his 
latter works were calculated to appeal to the generations to come 

\ The Chimney-Sweeper Blake accuses the Church directly for the depravmg 
of these children Because a child still carnes some of his happiness with him 
wherever he goes is no justification for makmg him hve by such terrible work The 
reader who thmks Blake s mdignation over emphasized should read a few of the 
accounts that were then being published of the cruelties practised upon these help- 
less victims of civilization If such accounts are unprocurable, he inav turn to 
his Water-Bahies, though there he will find none of the worst deeds which the 
eighteenth century allowed 

The Human Abstract This describes the doctrine of Experience how 
false virtues arise from selfishness, fear, and weakness , how they sprmg up as the 
Tree of Mystery, or Established Religion Urizen, as yet unnamed, appears m 
the margm , for it is under the reign of Reason only that such a Church could 
appear 

Stanza 1 This stanza, m a shghtly revised form, appears m the later poem, I 
Heard an Angel Singing 

Lme 15 These vermm are Blake’s usual sjunbols for priesthood Cf , for 
example, the 55th Proverb of Hell 

There are two other poems which were mtended to be mcluded m this volume, 
but which never found a place there A Divine Image was engraved, but it 
appears printed only on paper water-marked after Blake’s death A Cradle Song 
Booh) was never engraved, but was obviousl;^ mtended as the counterpart of 
the Cradle Song in the So/>gs of Innocence 

A Divine Image (the article is sigmficant) is a picture of the God of 
this World, Unzen It reveals Satan, as he appears in human form Blake s 
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mterchangmg of the adjectives ‘ dmne ’ and ‘ human ’ (for each appears in the 
image of the othei) is well demonstrated here, for the word ' human ’ appears m 
every hne of the poem 

Stanza 1 Cruelty, Jealousy, Terror, and Secrecy are human qualities, just as 
much as Kindness, Generosity, Love, and Confidence , therefore a god can be 
erected out of them 

Stanza 2 As a result, the ‘ human dress ’ or the flesh becomes the ‘ forged 
iron ’ of a pnson to the soul , the inner form is itself a creator of other forms equally 
materialistic (smce everything is created by the mmd) , the face conceals its hot 
passions , and the heart expresses them 

A Cradle Sono The poet contemplates a sleeping baby-girl, and sees in 
her face the foreshadowmgs of her future power as woman Already the hypocrisy 
and ‘ modesty ’ of sex sprmgs mstmctively within her 

Lme 2 The child anticipates the joys she will find in ‘ night,’ or Experience 

Lines 3-4 are very famous Swmbume called them ‘ two of the lovehest hues 
of his writmg ’ 

DECORATIONS 

General Title-page This reads * Songs of Innocence and Of Experience, 
Showing the Two Contrary States of the Human Soul ’ The decoration below 
really refers only to Experience it depicts the fallen Adam and Eve, clad m vine- 
leaves, and surrounded by a blast of flame, the ' Furnace of Affliction ’ Eve is 
prostrate, and Adam, m agony, bends over her They are much younger than 
usually represented, being no more than a youth and maiden The lettenng 
itself suggests flame A bird symbolic of lost joy, is escapmg from the 
blaze 

Frontispiece Blake calculated this plate, and the title which follows, as a 
transition from Innocence to Experience A youth strides forward, with his back 
to the settmg sun Upon his head sits a naked, wmged child, whom he holds by 
the hands In one copy this child has a f amt halo The youth is not only turning 
his back to the light, but is leavmg behmd him the fiocin of Innocence On his 
left is a tree-trunk, over which is growing a vine with scotirge-hke leaves — ^the ivy 
which IS found nowhere m the Songs of Innocence, but which occurs often m the 
Scmgs of Experience He is obviously walking unsuspectmg towards trouble, a 
trouble which we, already m the world of Experience, do not see We perceive 
only the clouds of glory which he is leavmg 

Title-page The text reads ‘ Songs of Experience 1794 The Author & Prmter 
W Blake ’ The transition is contmued The word ‘ Songs ’ still flowers mto 
lovely vmes, rejoicmg figures, and the like ‘ Of ’ also vegetates — ^but into the 
scourge like plant, which we meet for the second tune The word ' Expenence ’ 
IS without any decoration, and spreads like a bar across the entire page In Mr 
Henry Huntmgton’s copy, this transition is made the more obvious by the gildmg 
of the first word only Below ‘ Expenence ’ two children wad by the death-bed 
of their parents Their attitude distmctly mdicates the Cross The hard, straight 
Imes of this scene (which is accentuated by the architecture behmd them), and 
the pallid, ghastly colourmg are a great contrast to the hmpid curves of aU the 
decorations to the Songs of Innocence 

Introduction The text is msenbed m a cloud, agamst a background of a 
night sky strewn with stars Below, a nude female rechnes on a cloth, which is 
spread upon a cloud 

Earth’s Answer The familiar vmes of grapes reappear, but directed down- 
ward Below the text, a mottled snake (which always m Blake’s early works 
represents the priesthood) runs on the ground This is the Serpent in Eden 
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Nurse’s Song Tke nurse combs the bair of a boy with folded hands In the 
majority of copies, the bov looks very unhappy and mdignant In the grape- 
wreathed cottage door behmd sits a little girl 

The Ely A mother teaches her baby to walk Behind her a httle girl is 
playing battledore The shuttlecock was no doubt intended to suggest the Fly 
On the mother’s left is a barren trunk of a tree 

The Tygbr This, the greatest of the poems, has the worst decoration A 
sort of Noah’s Ark animal stands beneath the text Blake did not even try to 
paint him always m the proper colours 

The Little Girl Lost The decoration evidently illustrates A Little Girl 
Lost, which IS quite another poem To the right of the text is a slender drooping 
tree, beneath which a youth and maiden embrace She pomts upward at the 
flight of a long-tailed bird Neither of them see, m a vine with bell-shaped flowers, 
the serpent m their Paradise — the priest 

This misplaced decoration accounts for the confusion of some critics over the 
meaning of the poem 

The Little Girl Found, first plate She sits on the ground m the forest 
Below IS a tiger At least I think it must be a tiger, smce m the Palmer copy he 
IS striped with black 

The Little Girl Found, second plate To the nght of the text a double 
tree-trunk spirals upward , at its foot are children playmg with the hons An 
older figure, undoubtedly a parent, is asleep on the grass This figure is repeated 
in America, plate 9 To the left of the text i«»^spiralhng vme 

The Clod and the Pebble Above the text four sheep and two cattle 
dnnk from the brook Below the text are two frogs (one of them leaping) and a 
duck There is also a vine, at whose root (m some copies) is the worm 

The Little Vagabond This bad poem has an unusually fine illustration 
It represents the reconcihation of God and the Devil This latter is a nude youth 
bowed weepmg mto the lap of the old man, who comforts him Around are the 
oak groves of error B§low the text a family warm themselves by a street fire 

Holy Thursday Above the text a woman stands beneath a leafless tree, 
and gazes appalled at the corpse of a baby Behind is a rocky landscape To the 
nght of the text are large oak-leaves, a mother and two weeping children, and a 
dead baby wrapped m an oak-leaf Blake already was usmg the oaks, of which 
England has always been so proud, as symbols of the sturdy, flourishing errors 
which he found on every hand 

A Poison Tree Beneath the text a grey corpse lies, arms outstretched, 
supme, under the leafless boughs of the Tree, which pour down upon him like 
black ram This is one of the most efiective decorations 

The Angel Above the text a mournful, reclmmg woman thrusts away a 
naked wmged boy, who kneels beside her To the left of the text is an arrow 
The decorative vegetation suggests snakes and scourges In the Calvert copy, 
the woman is crowned 

The Sick Rose The rose-plant entirely circles the text with thorns, rismg 
on the left, and faUmg on the right, till the Rose itself is bent to earth In the 
upper left comer is " the caterpillar on the leaf ’ In the upper nght comer are two 
weepmg figures In the heart of the blossom itself, a human figure is caught by 
a worm It shows Blake’s lack of observation m that all the thorns pomt upward 
Two copies (the Calvert and the Morgan copies), m defiance of the text, make the 
Rose a ghastly white 

To Tirzah Below the text two maidens raise a reviving naked youth An 
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old man stands by with a pitcher On his garments, engraved vertically, are the 
words ‘ It IS raised a spiritual body ’ (1 Cor xv 44) Above are branches of 
fruit, possibly apples 

The Voice oe the Ancient Bard Below the text the Bard plays on a 
triangular harp to a group of people, among whom are children To the left 
behind his back, a httle girl smks weepmg mto her mother’s arms 

My Pretty Eose Tree This and the two following poems are engraved on 
the same plate A girl reclines beneath a tree, disdaining a weeping figure at her 
feet These are presumably Mr and Mrs Blake There are also a flight of birds, 
reeds, and a vme 

Ah * Sun-Flower To the left are decorative spirals and a tmy appeahng 
figure To the right, the sun is seen settmg behmd some mountains, below clouds 

The Lilly This poem has only a few spirals for decoration 

The Garden of Love Above the text a monk kneels and reads by an 
open grave to two praying children To the right of the text is the Worm Below 
is a grave bound across with briars, representmg the ‘ death ’ of Experience, a 
symbol of which Blake was quite fond 

A Little Boy Lost The pyre blazes smokily in the lower left-hand comer, 
conceahng the Boy himself The sullen flames ascend on the left of the text On 
the right, a tangle of the scourge-like leaves seems to be showered upon a group 
of people kneehng and weepmg in the utmost despair before the pyre 

Infant Sorrow A mother reaches toward her baby, who flings itself away 
from her on its bed 

The School-Boy This is one of Blake’s best decorations Below the text 
three boys are playing marbles To the left of the text, a vine ascends, contaimng 
a figure and a long-tailed bird To the right is a very luxuriant grape vme, m 
which four boys are vigorously chmbmg The top one is comfortably reading 
evidently Blake’s own idea of the ideal education 

London Above the text a little boy leads an aged cripple This design is 
repeated m Jerusalem, plate 84 To the right of the second and third stanzas, 
a boy crouches, warming himself before a smoky fire out of doors Below the text 
is the Worm 

A Little Girl Lost To the right of the text is a tree twmed with a vine 
In it are to be seen flymg birds, a squirrel, and a tiny human figure no larger than 
the squirrel When plates such as these were pamted carelessly or richly, these 
miniature figures are often blotted out 

The Chimney-Swheper Below the text the httle chimney-sweeper passes 
home with a sack of soot and a brush, m a snowstorm 

The Human Abstract Below the text an old man, instantly to be recog- 
nized as Urizen, is strugghng m the net of rehgion, his own weaving The idea of 
this design is repeated on the last plate of Unzen The Morgan copy has a sunset 
on Urizen’s right, with a bush hol<hng two big red frmts 

This completes the Songs of Experience The Cradle Song mentioned above 
had no decoration, smce it is only found m the manuscript form A Divine Irmgs, 
however, was actually engraved, though never used by Blake Below the text 
Los, the spirit of Poetry, is forgmg the Sun upon his anvil Behmd him is the 
Moon The usual tmy figures appear m the text Another decoration which 
should be mentioned is the termmal vignette m two copies, which is supposed to 
have been mserted m place of the unwritten To Tirzah This represents a nude 
youth m prayer home aloft m an apotheosis by six winged children This must 
symbolize earth regenerated 
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Never seek to tell thy Love The youth terrifies the maiden by telhng 
ter franMy of his love She shrinks away , and before Love comes into her life, 
Death claims her Saintsbury was particularly impressed by the techmque 
‘ Nobody who has an ear can fail to see that the prosodic urnty^ the kmship 
of the feet, and the wondrous dance that they trip out, are unmistakaWe Like the 
Md Song, it is a thmg that you will find nowhere but in Enghsh poetry like that, 
it shows what Enghsh poetry can and may do in the prosodic way The qumt 
essence of it is almost overpowermg, and it carries with it the beau bouquet de mes 
franches which La Quinte always has by her to recover her lovers of their ecstasy ’ 
(Prosody, in 17) 

I LAID MB DOWN UPON A Bank Suppressed love turns men and women to 
spiritual thorns and thistles Swinburne, speakmg of the second stanza, says 
‘ The sharp and subtle change of metre here and at the end of the poem has an 
audacity of beauty and a justice of impulse proper only to the leaders of lyncal 
verse ’ Mr J P R Wallis, however, while asserting that the first stanza is 
unequalled before Keats,’ and ‘ almost perfect m its music,’ finds the second 
stanza ‘ an atrocious verse in crude three-foot anapests ’ (p 192) 

I SAW A Chapel all op Gold This chapel is undoubtedly the chapel of 
love, but ]ust what the serpent signifies is not entirely clear In the earhest 
poems and pamtmgs, the serpent represents Priesthood , later it came to repre- 
sent Materialism, which was the rehgion of the priests , later still, it was but 
another word for the Worm, the mortal body itself All these meanmgs are con- 
nected, of course, and shift into each other The SicJc Rose has already taught us 
that Love is corrupted by the Worm at its heart , is this but another symbol of 
the flesh overcoming th^ spirit ^ Or is it a S 3 mbol of priesthood pollutmg the 
most sacred things of hfe ^ 

Lmes 15-16 The sty is a cleaner place than the polluted Temple 

I ASKED A Thief The triumph of the hypocrite The ‘ Angel ’ is one of 
those who figure m The Marnage of Heaven and Hell 

I HEARD AN Angel SINGING This poem anticipates the stage beyond Inno 
cence and Experience Here Innocence (the Angel) is Ignorance, while Experience 
(the Devil) is Cynicism The symbolism is therefore shghtly different from that 
of TAe Ma/rnage of Heaven and Hell Both Angel and Devil are wrong , there is, 
by imphcation, a stage beyond both 

Lmes ll-M are revised from the first stanza of The Human Abstract (Songs of 
Experience) 

A Cradle Song has already been considered under the Songs of Experience 

Silent, Silent Night The honesty of passion defeats itself This is one 
of the poems which has found few detractors and many admirers 

I Fear’d the Fury of my Wind This is a dehghtful bit of cynicism The 
youth fears the fury of love, lest it bhght love’s fragile flowers , but the tempest 
never came, and the blossoms were worthless anyhow 

Infant Sorrow This is the first and longer version of the poem with the 
same name in the Songs of Experience Blake evidently thought that the first 
two stanzas, which describe the pathos of the new bom child, were enough 
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Here, however, we have the whole life of the child It is bom m sorrow, then 
gradually learns to turn towards happiness in the ecstasy of friendship (the vine) 
and of love (the myrtle tree) until baffled by the Priest But the Priest is a hypo 
cnte, enjoying privately what he denounces pubhcly So the youth kills the 
Priest (defies religion), though only when he is too old to profit by his defiance 

Why should I caee kor the Men or Thames A pohtical poem contrast 
mg the Enghsh Thames with the American Ohio 

Thou Hast a Lap Pull op Seed The question is asked why not enjoy 
love ^ The question is answered by another shall the seed be sown m the sand 
(marriage), smce where the ground is rich (where chastity is absent) the weeds 
would choke the seed ^ 

The meamng of this poem seems to have been generally missed The sexual 
sigmficance of the lap fuU of seed is corroborated by Ahama^ line 221 Mr J P B 
WaUis thinks that Blake was explaming his mabihty to write lyrics without 
spoiling them with morals (p 192) , while Berger found the poem an expression 
of ‘ his feehng of love for all things ’ (p 320) 

In a Mirtle Shade This is an early form of Infan* Sorrow The youth 
protests that love cannot be boimd, even to the lovely Myrtle tree (his wife) The 
Father of Ime 11 is the Priest of Infant Sorrow , the terms were used mterchangeably 
m the manuscript of both poems The last stanza is repeated from the other poem 


To My Mirtle The second, compressed version of the preceding poem 
The first two hnes are new ones, mtroduced to emphasize the beauty of the tree, 
which nevertheless is so wearying^ 

To Nobodaddy Why is Eehgion Mystery, so that none dare receive bhss 
without the sanction of the Church ? Because such is Woman's Will ^ ‘ To 


eat the fruit from the wily Serpent's jaws ' was the sm of Eve, and so she is 
represented m all pictures of the Fall See also the decoration on Jerusalem 9 
‘ Nobodaddy a ‘‘ portmanteau word " for “ Nobody's Daddy,’' antithetical to 
‘‘ Father of AQ," was Blake's jocular nickname for Urizen, the Father of Jealousy 
The same name occurs m Lafayette and When Klojpstock England defied ' (Sampson, 
1913, p 120) 


Are not the Joys op Mornino Sweeter A plea for the honesty and 
decency of passion 


The Wild Flower’s Song This is another version of the ballad Mary 
Natural dehght is crushed out by the world's scorn Perhaps Blake got his idea 
from Bohme's use of the same image m the first Epistle (42-45) 

When the soul getteth mto itseK God's Love-Ens then it 
hveth m great patience under the vamty of this world, and yet groweth forth 
as a fair flower out of the wild earth The ground of the soul is the divme 
field , when it receiveth the divine sunshine mto itself, a divme plant sprmgeth 
forth , and this is the new birth, whereof Chnst speaketh And as the body 
in the stalk must stand m the ram, wind, and storms, m heat aud cold, and sufier 
the sun to npen it , so likewise must a Christian stand m this thorny world, m the 
awaked anger of God, m the kingdom of the devil, amongst many wicked men, and 
suffer himself to be beaten, with scorn and contempt 

If Blake started from this passage, he changed the idea somewhat, for the New 
Birth IS surely the awakenmg of the love-hf e 

Lme 1 The forest the forest of the night, of error, which is this world 
Lme 8 In the state of Innocence (as a seed) the soul is m perfect harmony 
with the Universe 

Line 9 The mormng Possibly Bohme's Morgenroth, but more likely the 
radiance of Love 
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Day This is probably a fragment only It represents the dawn of the day 
of Revolution The Sun is Ore- Jesus, clad m Luvah’s robes of blood The rather 
obvious statement of the first Ime, ‘ the sun arises m the East,’ really means that 
Revolution sprmgs up in the realms of passion 

The Fairy The Fairy is natural Joy, who teaches that the marnage-rmg is 
the crown of love , but the youth who catches and controls the Fairy, mstead of 
bemg at the Fairy’s mercy, has removed the annoyance of the rmg 

The 7th plate of The Gates of Paradise represents the other side of the story 
we see the youth chasmg and kiUing the butterfly-fairies, while beneath is written 
‘ Alas ^ What are these ^ the Female Martyr Is She also the Dmne Image ^ ’ 

Motto to the Songs oe Inisocence and op Experience This poem was 
never used m the work for which Blake mtended it 

At first, m the state of Innocence, people are unselfish and uncritical , but 
when Experience is reached, they begm to order them life consciously, catching 
and cagmg ‘ the Fames & Elves,’ which are the real joys of the natural life 

But then the question of morahty is raised, and people at once begm to show 
them true characters, and ‘ the Eagle is known from the Owl,’ or the genius from 
the bird of night 

Lme 7 His an example of Blake’s casual grammar His refers to the poet, 
who IS never directly mentioned, and only symbohzed by the eagle m the ensuing hne 

Lafayette Blake never completed his elaborate revision of this poem , and 
it certainly was not mtended for pubhcation m its present confused and uneven 
form However, it has so much beauty that we may be glad we have it even 
as it is , 

It describes the tragedy of the righteous man with the wrong allegiance Why 
does Lafayette not renounce the Kmg and Queen, who are the cause of such pesti- 
lence and famme, both spmtual and material, and come to the aid of the people ^ 
He himself has seen the corruption of the court (stanzas iv , v ) , yet foolishly he 
IS T urnin g himself by protectmg it Who would give up his natural duties to 
humanity to perform others less human, and without them deserved reward ^ We 
can misplace our pity, as he has done (stanza vii ), but should we sacrifice our 
new born child for the dog starvmg at the gate (stanza ix ) ^ 

Lme 11 Our Good Queen Queen Charlotte, contrasted by her inactivity 
durmg times of trouble to Mane Antomette, whom Blake conceived to have been 
actively evil Blake surely intended to change this and the followmg lme, which 
are mterestmg as examples of what bad thmgs he could wnte 

Lme 33 The wintry seas symbolic of the uproar of materialism and cruelty 
precedmg and dunng the French Revolution 

A Fairy Leapt upon my Knee The poet ponders the question of the 
vamties of the world of what use are ' patches, rmgs, pms, necklaces,’ and all 
the other decorations which disgrace the pure form of woman ^ The answer is 
that, smee woman’s form must be covered for the sake of protection against the 
elements, the ‘fames,’ or artistic pleasure, must sacrifice themselves for her, 
however, though they must cover beauty, yet they try to beautify the coveimg 

My Spectre around me Night & Day This poem has already bedn dealt 
with m the text 

Lme 1 My Spectre around me cf ‘ Reason is the bound or outward circum- 
ference of Energy ’ (The Marriage of Heaven and Hell The Voice of the JDevd) 

Lme 3 Par wUhin the inner hie 

Lmes 17-28 Emanation and Spectre have difierent loves, or worldly mterests, 
which mterfere with each other These must be given up, for they are selfish , 
and then Spectre and Emanation can be reconciled (hues 53, 61) 

Line 51 Cf ‘ Till hard despair wrmg from the tyrant’s soul The iron tears 
out ’ (Isaac Watts Horae Lyricae To Her Majesty) 

T 
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Line 54 The Infernal Orove the Tree of Mystery Cf 

Rooting over with thorns & stems 
The buried Soul & all its Gems 

— EverlasiiTig Oospelf m 99 100 

Cf also Shelley’s Queen Mob, ix 191-192 

and uproot 

The germs of misery from the human heart 
Cf also Thomas Vaughan’s Lumen de Lumine 

We came to an Ancient Majestic Altar , On the Overtone, or very top of it, 
was figur d the Trunck of an old rotten tree, pluck’d up by the Roots Out of 
this crept a snake, of colour white and Green, Slow of Motion hke a snayle, and 
very weake, having but newly felt the Sun, that overlook’d her 

When Klopstock England Dbeied This poem is quite illegible now, 
having been pencilled hastily m the MS Booh , so that some of it which Swmburne 
copied cannot now be read m the ongmal Unfortunately, he did not copy the 
whole of it, so that a few hnes are now lost forever This reticence on Swmburne’s 
part was due to the difference of taste in humour between the Georgian and the 
Victorian periods When Ehpstoch England Defied is of the same coarse fibre as 
An Island in the Moon , qmte as harmless also 

Edopstock was known as ‘ the German Milton ’ , Milton was Blake’s favourite 
poet , therefore we can at once explam the opening hne It was assumed by 
Swmburne that this poem was written at Felpham, since m Hayley’s diary for 
March 26 and 27, 1803 we find the following entry 

Read the death of Klopstock in the newspaper of the day and looked mto his 
Messiah, both the ongmal and the translation Read Klopstock mto English to 
Blake and translated the openmg of his third canto, where he speaks of his own 
death 

Dr Sampson pomts out, however, that this poem refers to Lambeth, while the 
fourth hne was repeated in Lafayette , therefore he assumes that this poem was 
wntten about 1793 His 1905 edition of Blake reprints the poem more completely 
than the 1913 edition 

Samtsbury found this poem very mteresting from the technical pomt of view 
* The miraculous lampoon on Klopstock, which has m considerable part blushed 
itself off the face of the manuscript is either Chnstahel before Ohnstahel and 
adjusted to hurla or Butler eqmvalenced mto a wilder state of piosodic puckishness 
than Hudtbras itself displays ’ {Prosody, iii 18) 

Line 1 By trying to do what Milton had done 

Lme 3 Nohodaddy Unzen Jehovah 

After hne 20 should be mserted a couplet whose readmg seems to be 

That from his body it ne’er could be found 
Till to the last judgment it was bound 

The last four hnes are almost entirely illegible They may read 

And so feehng, he beg’d me to turn again 
And poor Klopstock now for fun 
Then, 

And 

Sideways m the page, as a sort of termmal afterthought, is a last couplet 

If Blake would do this when he rose up from shite, 

What might he not do if he sat down to write ’ 

Mock on, Mock on, Voltaiee, Rousseau A protest agamst the raihngs 
of these two agamst mystical Chnstiamty Blake, however, decided later that 
they were the necessary prelude to the Revolution, and that they did a great deal 
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of good m destroying errors ‘ He [Blake] understood the Bible in a spiritual 
sense As to the natural sense, Voltaire was commissioned by God to expose 
that’(H C K, March 1, 1852) 

This poem contains an image which has been much commended by various 
critics It might have been derived from Webster’s White Devil, in 1 

As if a man should spit against the wind , 

The jSlth returns in ’s face 

A closer parallel is to be found in th*e Buddhist Sutra of Forty-Two Sections (quoted 
by Carus Gospel of Buddha, p 146) ‘ The slanderer is hke one who flmgs dust at 

another when the wind is contrary , the dust does but return on him who threw it ’ 

I SAW A Monk of Charlemaine This poem was eventually divided in 
two half appearing as The Grey Monk in the Piclcenng MS , and half as the poem 
To the Deists in Jerusalem Onlv two stanzas (iv and xiv ) appear m all three 
versions 

The Monk is the persecuted Pacifist, who, reahzmg that War only begets War, 
preaches non-resistance to Evil, though he well knows that this attitude will ruin 
his whole life 

Line 1 Chailemaine the state of imperiahsm 
Line 4 Infernal that is, anti-‘ angehc ’ 

Line 33 Thy father Blake often uses the word ‘ father ’ to symbolize the 
tradition of the past, from which we are sprung 
Line 45 The tyrant Satan 

Lines 53 56 This last stanza is one of Blake’s unforgettable quatrains 

Morning Mercy is the death of War 
Line 1 Western freedom 

The Birds This was apparently an attempt to do somethmg m the style of 
the Poetwal Sketches , but, even with the Blakean metre and rhymes, it seems as 
though some one else had written it The two birds represent the Spectre and 
Emanation readily becoming united in the state of Innocence The tree probably 
symbolizes the phallos 

You Don’t Believe* " If the fool would persist in his folly, he would become 
wise ’ Blake tries to prove the unreasonableness of scepticism Reason recog- 
nizes the miracle , but Newton, the arch sceptic, questions even the fact Science 
says to doubt until the fact is tried , Jesus says that faith will prove the fact 
Blake agreed with Whitman {Soi%g of the Open Road) that ‘ Wisdom is of the Soul, 
13 not susceptible of proof, is its own proof ’ 

If it is true what the Prophets Write Blake was very fond of the 
theory that the Bible was direct inspiration, and that the classics were not so 
direct, and hence ‘ derived ’ from the sacred writings That is, the classics were 
not written from pure inspiration, which Plato called madness, but from mspira- 
tion adulterated with reason Therefore Blake calls them ‘ stolen from the temple 
of the Lord ’ 

Classical art just then was becoming popular, and Blake detested it, even 
though one of his best friends, Plaxman, was quite given over to it 

This poem was written against this fashion, which to Blake was almost 
blasphemy If we have the direct revelation from God, why should we kneel to 
heathen gods, who were exposed by the prophets ^ 

Lme 4 I e kneel to them 

Line 5 Bezaleel and Aholiah were the craftsmen directly mspired by Jehovah 
to bmld the tabernacle and ark {Exodus xxxi ) 

Line 11 The techmque, and not the message, became the important thing 
Lme 12 Empire, and not Art (Prophets) governed the land 
Line 13 Sel&hness arose 
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Lme 14 Cf ‘ Art degraded, Imagination denied, War governed tlie Nations ’ 
{Laocoon 'plMe) 

I WILL TELL YOU WHAT JOSEPH OP Aeimathea This poem means, quite 
simply, that the mward inspiration can order about the classics at the merest 
whim In The Four Zoas, viii 332, Los, the god of Poetry, is identified with Joseph 
of Anmathea According to the old legend, havmg caught the blood of Christ in 
the Holy Grad, and havmg received the body, he left Judea, and brought the true 
religion to England, at Glastonbury Blake’s first engraving (1773) was mscribed 
‘ Joseph of Anmathea among the rocks of Albion This was one of the Gothic 
Artists who Bmlt the Cathedrals m what we call the dark Ages wandermg about 
in sheepskm and goatskm, of whom the World was not worthy Such were the 
Christians m all Ages ’ (See Hehrewe xi 37 38 ) 

Why was Cupid a Boy This poem may go back to chapter vm of An 
Island in the Moon for its genesis 

They call women the weaker vessel, but I thmk they are the strongest A 
girl has always more tongue than a boy I Ve seen a little crab no higher than a 
nettle, and she had as much tongue as a city clerk But a boy would be such a 
fool not to have anything to say, and if anybody asked him a question he would 
put his head into a hole and hide it 

Lme 17 Love of war that is, bhndness to true inspiration 

Lme 18 Possibly a reference to the perverse passions of the Greeks, but more 
probably a reference to their mistaken symbohsm 

Lme 19 A reference to Niobe — or possibly to Galatea 

Now Art has Lost its Mental Charms A fragment, m which Blake 
represents himself as sent to oppose Napoleon’s threatened mvasion of England 
by creating works of art so beautiful that France would be under the spiritual 
domimon of England Thus war would end Blake often made references to his 
theory that physical and spiritual dommion are two difierent thmgs that conquest 
by the sword is nothmg compared to conquest by spiritual means Dr Sampson 
quotes m a note to this poem (1913, p 141), the following passage from the MS 
Booh ‘ Let us teach Buonaparte and whomsoever else ^t may concern, that it is 
not Arts that follow & attend upon Empire, but Empire that attends upon & 
follows The Arts ’ 

I Rose up at the Dawn oe Day Blake condemns money as the Devil 
‘ He feared nothmg so much as bemg rich, lest he should lose his spiritual nches,’ 
wrote John Lmnell to Bernard Barton, after Blake’s death 

The Caverns oe the Grave I ’ve seen ‘ Apparently dedicatory verses to 
accompany Blake’s large water-colour pamtmg of ‘ The Last Judgment,’ executed 
for the Countess of Egremont ’ (Sampson, 1913, p 144) 

Lme 1 Cf Shelley On Death ‘ The wide-windmg caves of the peopled 
tomb^ 

Lme 2 In his edition of Blair’s Grave 

Lme 8 Cf * The fires of hell the enjoyments of Gemus, which to the 
Angels look like torment and msanity,’ The Marriage of Heaven and Hdl 

Lme 18 The Atlantic Mountains are the Lost Atlantis, for which see the Com- 
mentary on lme 107 of America 

To the Queen These are the dedicatory verses from Blake’s edition of 
Blair They are almost unique m bemg entirely self explanatory 

The Everlasting Gospel The ideas m this poem have already been dis- 
cussed Most of the criticism of this poem has depended on the critics’ agreement 
or disagreement with its doctrines There has been much talk of Blake’s connec- 
tion with Gnosticism , but it seems very unhkely that this existed His only 
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correspondence witt the ancient heretics hes in his opposing Jesus to the Creator 
But the idea was a common one in Blake’s own time Thomas Paine, m a letter 
on The Age of Reason (Pans, May 12, 1797), wrote ' It is not a G-od, ]ust and good, 
but a devil, under the name of God, that the Bible describes ’ Shelley took up 
the idea m his Essay on ChnsUamty ‘ Accordmg to Jesus Christ, and according 
to the indisputable facts of the case, some evil Spirit has dominion m this imperfect 
world ’ Blake himself noted m the MS Book ‘ Thinking as I do that the Creator 
of this world is a very cruel Bemg, and being a worshipper of Christ, I cannot help 
saymg of the Son, Oh, how unhke the Father ’ First God Almighty comes with a 
thump on the head, and then Jesus Christ comes with a balm to heal it ’ If Blake 
had read Mosheim’s Ecclesiastzcal H%story (translated m 1764) or Lardner’s History 
of the Heretics in the Two First Centuries (1780), he would have found corrobora- 
tion of these ideas 

From the hterary pomt of view, The Everlasting Gospel is simply a collection 
of unfinished and unpohshed fragments Some of the couplets are unsurpassable, 
both rhythmically and from the standpoint of the compression of thought Others 
are weak Still others are audaciously undignified Whether or not it was actually 
written before Ghristdbel, which wrought such a revolution m Enghsh metrics, may 
never be decided, nor is the point of much importance Blake had steadily hber 
ated his verse to and beyond the freedom which Coleridge made famous , and The 
Everlasting Gospel is simply a metrical parallel to the poem which is generally 
credited with being the first to espouse the new freedom The metre of one is the 
metre of the other , yet the efiects are completely difierent 

Fragment 1 

Lines 3-4 The doctrine of personal anthropomorphism, that each man makes 
God m his own image 

Lmes 9-12 Cf Jerusalem, 93 ‘ Anytus, Mehtus, & Lycon thought Socrates 

a Very Pernicious Man So Caiaphas thought Jesus ’ 

Lme 14 Cf Jerusalem, 91 36-37 

Los reads the stars of Albion ^ The Spectre reads the Voids 
Between th® stars 


Fragment II 

Lme 7 Cf To Tirzah [Songs of Experience) and its Commentary 
Lme 11 Cf Shelley’s Queen Mob (iii 178), where he calls obedience, ‘ Bare of 
all gemus, virtue, freedom, truth ’ 

Lme 30 As m Exodus ix 9 , Deuteronomy xxviu 58-62 , etc 

Lme 31 The God of this world is Satan 

Lme 32 He refers, of course, to Jesus, not to Satan 

Lmes 48-49 A typical case of spiritual mterpretation * Canaamte ’ was 
Blake’s own addition 

Lme 55 Blake’s sohtary statement that flesh is sm 
Lme 57 To he worshipped the sin, not Jesus 

Fragment III 

Lmes 1-2 ‘ By the slave-morahty of Chnstianity the impotence which 
does not retahate for injuries is falsified into goodness , timorous abjectness becomes 
* huimhty ’ , subjection to those one hates is called ‘ obedience,’ and the one who 
desires and commands this impotence, abjectness, and submission is called God ’ 
(Nietzsche, Zur Genealogie der Moral, i 14) 

Lmes 5-10 are repeated, with slight variations, from n 3-8 ^ 

Lme 17 The cleverness of Jesus’s preachmg has always been ignored as some- 
thing derogatory Blake, however, brmgs his ideal almost to the verge of hypocrisy ’ 
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Line 41 ‘ Bacon, Locke, and iSTewton are tke three great teachers of Atheism 
or of Satan’s doctrme,’ Blake told Crabb liobmson ‘ Every thmg is Atheism 
which assumes the reality of the natural and unspiritual world ’ Of course, this 
assumption is the basis of aU physical science 

Lme 44 Sir Isaac Newton was a metaphysician as well as a scientist The 
statement here attributed to him might have been made by any Deist It was 
particularly exasperatmg to Blake, the mystic, who had known God personally 

Lme 62 The Serajph hand^ % e the ‘ Angels ’ as they appear in The Marnage of 
Hecuoen and Hell 

Lme 66 The Ancient Elf Satan 

Lmes 75 76 In this famous couplet we reach again the truth hmted m The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell m the words that ' those who envy or calumniate 
great men hate God , for there is no other God ’ Humanity is the greatest of all 
things , God is but the highest functions of his hfe Nothmg, not even God, should 
be put above Man when that error is committed, the God, whoever he be, becomes 
the enemy of society In the Descriptive Catalogue (iii ) Blake states the idea 
remarkably clearly for himself, and asks ‘ When separated from man or humanity, 
who IS Jesus the Saviour ^ ’ 

It IS obvious, however, that though ‘ all deities reside m the human breast,’ 
Blake distmguishes between God and Man ‘ God is Man & exists m us & we in 
him,’ he wrote m his copy of Berkeley’s Bins The difierence is a subtle one, but 
none the less clear Blake found authority for his behef m Psalm Ixxxii 6 ' I 

have said, Ye are gods ’ — a passage quoted with approval by the Saviour himself 
(John X 33-34) Isaiah xh 23 is also possibly to be read in the same light 

The doctrine is an old one, and crops up continually m writmgs both ancient 
and modem Blake’s distmction is not always made, however , particularly m 
his own century the tendency to exalt Man above God meant simply the denial of 
God At other times it became nothmg but the old mystical affirmation that God 
dwells m Man 

A few of these references wiU not be without interest ‘ Osirification ’ is dealt 
with extensively m the Egyptian Booh of the Dead When Apollonius of Tyana 
questioned the Indian sages, he asked ‘ “ what they held themselves to be ^ ” 
‘‘ Gods,” was the answer ’ (Pklostratus Vit Apoll in'- 18) The Pymander of 
Hermes Tnsmegistus contams a number of affirmations ‘ For it is Possible for 
the Soul, 0 Son, to be Deified while yet it Lodgeth m the Body of Man, if it Con- 
template the Beauty of the Good ’ (rv 19) , ‘ Man is a Divme living thing ’ (iv 89) , 
‘ Wherefore we must be bold to say, that Earthly Man is a Mortal God, and that 
the Heavenly God is an Immortal Man ’ (iv 93) , ‘ The Mmd, 0 Tat, is of the very 
Essence of God ’ (xi 1) , ‘ This Mind m Men is God, and therefore are some men 
Divine ’ (xi 4) , while in the Initiation we learn that ‘ Certes [Man] deserves 
admiration, bemg the greatest of all the Gods ’ ’ (ix ) 

In the seventeenth century, we find the sect of the Banters teaching this openly, 
and George Fox in 1649 argued with them in his prison (Journal of Geo'ige Fox) 
Jakob Bohme announced the same doctrine m his Aurora " Men are Gods, and 
have the Knowledge of God, the only Father ’ (xxu 12) , and other references m 
his later works are to be found Thomas Vaughan hinted around the doctrme 
with his customary reticence ‘ Neither should any wonder that I affirme the 
Spirit of the hving God to be m Man, when God himselfe doth acknowledge it for 
his own ’ (Anthroposophia Theomagica ) , while S S D D , m notes on the first para- 
graph of Euphrates^ quotes words from the mummy-case of Panehemisis ‘ The 
heart of Man is his own God ’ 

In Blake’s day we find Comte’s Eehgion of Humamty The secret pledge of 
the Eosicrucians (quoted by E 0 m a note to Ehphaz Levi’s Paradoxes of the 
Highest Sciences^ Calcutta, 1883) is probably of the same period ‘ Man is God and 
Son of God, and there is no other God but man ’ Caghostro was accused of the 
same doctrine ‘ “ I am that I am,” as he is said to have described himself 
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profanely on one occasion ’ (W E Trowbridge Caghostro, ch v ) Saint Martin 
proclaimed ‘ L’Homme nn Dieu ’ Vente ’ ’ in bis Stances sur V engine et la destma 
tion de Vhomine Swedenborg defined God as the human divme (^Arcana^ 2807 , 
A;poc Exf 1097) In 1811, after Blake bad stated bis belief several times, the 
Prahodha Chandrodaya was translated, m tbe last act of wbicb Man is identified 
witb God ‘ Tbe eternal God is not distmct from thee , and thou art not distmet 
from God, the greatest of beings but thou appearest to be a separate being in 
consequence of Maya [error] hke an image of the sun reflected m water ’ 

After Blake, we :^d Shelley den 3 ung God at tunes, yet strugglmg towards 
Blake’s idea, as m Laon and Cythna, vrii 6 Whitman’s thought played all about 
the doctrine, but never quite hit it In the Song of Myself, he distinctly states 
‘ Takmg myself the exact dimensions of Jehovah And nothmg, not God, is 
greater to one than one’s self is ’ 

Lmes 79-84 Blake is dealing here in paradoxes Christ’s Judgment is the 
spiritual revelation of truth , the mercy of God exists but to brmg about such a 
Last Judgment , and the revenge is praj^er upon the Cross 

Line 88 Jesus admits his mistake in praying for the world, which is error and 
illusion 

Lme 89 This sentence was left unfinished by Blake 

Lmes 89 96 A description of the world of generation, which was created when 
the Soul fell into the sleep of death Then the soul developed the fibres of the 
body, and reasoned m doubt over the self contradictions of the illusions in which 
it was lost 

Lines 95 96 are repeated, with variations, from The Gaies of Paradise, 13-14 

Lmes 97-98 are revised m the Augunes of In'Piocence, 109-110 

Lmes 99-100 In Blake’s pictures we often see a grave rooted over with thorns, 
whose meanmg is clearly explained here 

Lmes 101-102 Of ‘ Five windows light the cavemed Man ’ (Europe) This 
couplet may have been suggested by 1 Cor im 12 ‘ For now we see through a 

glass darkly,’ which finds a parallel in Trismegistus’s Treatise on Initiation (xi ) 

‘ And as for us who are men, we perceive heavenly thmgs as it were darkly through 
a mist, for thus only does the condition of our human sense permit us to behold 
them ’ But the greatest parallel of all is to be found in Shelley’s Adonais 

Life, lake a dome of many coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Etermty 

Lmes 103-106 are repeated m the Auguries of Innocence, 125-128 

Feagment IV 

This fragment is addressed to materialists by Blake’s ‘ Spectre,’ or Eeasonmg 
power, which is the only part of him that can have converse with such His 
questions imply the answer that Jesus taught by Faith from instmet, not by philo- 
sophical rules derived from Eeason 

Feagment V 

Lmes 1-2 The reader should not be surprised to learn that Blake’s answer to 
this question is an emphatic ‘ No ’ ’ Mary was not a Virgm, with aH the imphca- 
tion of hypocrisy and suppressed desire winch is the frmt of chastity If we ignore 
the epigram which Imka her name with that of Joanna Southcott, we can stfil turn 
to Jerusalem, 61 

Lmes 11-12 The idea that the body of Jesus was not subject to pam or temp- 
tation of any sort is here denied by Blake The theory was advanced by the 
Gnostics , but Blake was surely attacking the conventional idea of Christ’s mabihty 
to sm, as a result of supreme purity 

Line 17 The remamder of this fragment is concerned with the sms which 
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Jesus cominitted against society and against tlie Ten Commandments Cf The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell ‘ Now hear how he has given his sanction to the 
law of ten commandments Did he not mock at the sabbath, and so mock the 
sabbath’s God , murder those who were murder’d because of him , turn away the 
law from the woman taken m adultery , steal the labour of others to support him , 
bear false witness when he omitted makmg a defence before Pilate , covet when 
he pray’d for his disciples, and when he bid them shake ofi the dust of their feet 
agamst such as refus’d to lodge them ^ I tell you, no virtue can exist without 
breakmg these ten commandments Jesus was all virtue, and acted from impulse, 
not from rules ’ 

Lines 37-38 Blake later told Crabb Eobmson that Jesus had no busmess to 
meddle with pohtics, as they lay out of his sphere 

Lmes 47-48 Righteous law that is just, or unmerciful Cf Shelley’s Essay 
on Christianity ‘ Jesus Chnst proceeds to qualify and finally to abrogate 
the system of Jewish law He descants upon its msufficiency as a code of moral 
conduct, which it professed to be {Matt v 21, 27, 31, 33), and absolutely selects 
the law of retaliation as an instance of the absurdity and immorahty of its insti- 
tutions {Matt V 38) ’ 


Pbaoment VI 

This deals with the Forgiveness of Sms, as applied to the Adulteress Cf Blake’s 
remark to Crabb Robmson ‘ “What are called Vices m the natural world are the 
highest subhmities m the spiritual world ’ Cf also Nietzsche’s semi truth in his 
Ootzendammerung (ix 45) ‘ The crimmal type is the type of the strong man under 

unfavourable conditions — ^the strong man who has been made sick ’ 

Blake, foUowmg Cathohc tradition, identifies the woman taken in adultery 
with Mary Magdalen He also identifies the castmg out of the seven devils {Luke 
vm 2) with the forgivmg of her sms 

Lmes 15-16 The whole world of generation trembles in sympathy with Mary 
Lme 29 Thou Angel of the Presence Divine Elohim-Jehovah, the Creator, 
one of the Seven Eyes of God, who became leprous {Milton^ 11 24) 

Lmes 31-32 Cf ‘ Prisons are built with stones of law, brothels with bricks of 
rehgion’ Blake’s old idea, based on vu 7-8 ^ 

Lme 71 Mary’s real sm was hypocrisy, which is blasphemy agamst humamty 
Lme 73 Eepression of her natural mstmots was the cause of her spiritual 
degradation 

Lmes 81-84 In spite of the grammatical obscurity, the meanmg is clear enough 
The shadowy man is evidently a mascubne correspondent to the Shadowy Female , 
m other words, the Natural Man, who desires the body of Jesus for a prey 

Lme 93 Accordmg to Cathohc tradition, Jesus spent the three days between 
the Crucifixion and the Eesurrection m Hell Blake takes the Descent into Limbo 
as the descent mto this world, where Jesus still feeds on Death, which is the food 
of Immortahty 

Fragment VII 

This fragment does not fit with any part of the poem as we now possess it This 
False Christ evidently refers to a lost description of the Antichrist Blake ended 
this bnef section with the ' &c ’ which always refers to a contmuation copied else- 
where This contmuation has never been found EY and Sampson refer to a 
lme m Jerusalem^ 12 25, which begms with the same words , but no possible 
connection between the two can be imagmed 

Firagment VIII 

This couplet, usually called the Epilogue, refers to the Antichrist, not to Blake’s 
Jesus 
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An additional fragment of The EverlasUng Gospel^ fifty-six lines long, and 
marked ‘ This is to come first/ has turned up Dr Keynes (p 47) prmts the 
openmg lines 

If moral virtue was Christianity, 

Christ’s pretensions were all vanity , 

And Ca3[a]phas and Pilate men 
Praiseworthy, and the lion’s den 
(And not the sheepfold) allegories 
Of God and heaven and their glories 

On the fourth page of the manuscript there is some prose begmnmg ‘ There is not 
one moral virtue Jesus inculcated but Plutarch and Cicero inculcated before him ’ 
Swmbume saw this manuscript and summarized it, with many brief quotations, in 
a note (1866, pp 175-176 , 1906, pp 195-196) 

THE PICKERING MS 

The Smile This httle poem deals with the war of the sexes The ‘ Smile of 
Smiles,’ in which love and deceit mingle, is the woman’s attitude , the ' Frown of 
Frowns ’ is the man’s , while the union of the two produces the smile which is the 
symbol of perfect umon 

Lafcadio Hearn {Interpretahons of Literature, i 70) thought that the last smile 
was the grm of the skull, the laugh of death , but how that can be smiled once 
‘ betwixt the cradle and the grave ’ he does not explam 

The Golden Net The adolescent meets three virgms bearing the S3nnbols 
of ungratified desire He pities the situation of the chaste , and the Golden Net, 
which is Chastity itself, is at once stretched across his heaven 

The Mental Traveller The meaning of this poem has already been mdi- 
cated m Chapter xxiii 

Lme 5 The Babe is Ore, spirit of Revolt 

Line 10 A Woman Old is the Shadowy Female, who is Nature in her fallen 
(materialized) form 

Line 12 Blake was very fond of this image, and often repeated it, as m Milton, 
24 38 

Lmes 13-16 The crucifixion of Ore Revolt is tortured before it breaks loose 
Lme 17 Another image which Blake often repeated, as m Milton, 17 49 
Lme 24 This is the story of the Preludium to America 

Lme 41 The gnef that was his as Experience has been transmuted into the 
treasures of heaven, which he dispenses fredy to all 

Lme 44 The birth of Rahab, the Visible Church Cf Swedenborg’s Last 
Judgment, 38 ‘ Every church at the commencement is spiritual, for it begms from 

chanty, but in the course of time it turns aside from chanty to faith, and then 
from being an mtemal church it becomes an external one , and when it becomes 
external, its end is, since it then places everythmg m knowledge, and little or 
nothmg m hfe ’ 

Lmes 45 48 The Church is too sacred to be touched or restrained 
Lmes 49-52 Whatever doctrme she finds best suited to her, that she adopts, 
castmg out the Truth from whose hearth she sprang 

Lme 56 The Maiden, as far as we can define her, is Emtharmon, or Inspiration 
Perhaps we might call her, qmte simply, Truth But, at any rate, it is hard to see 
why her embrace should send the poor man mto the horrible desert of Science 
Lmes 62-68 The attempt to solve the secret of the world by physical Science 
Cf MiUon, 28 15-18 

As to that false appearance which appears to the reasoner, 

As of a Globe rolhng thro’ Voidness, it is a delusion of Ulro 
The Microscope knows not of this nor the Telescope they alter 
The ratio of the Spectator’s Organs but leave objects untouoh’d 
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Lines 69-74 Inspiia^tion gradually revivifies the Truth-seeker 
Lines 75 84 These flirtations are the exact parallel of those of Los and Em 
tharmon in the first Nights of The Four Zoas 

Lines 85-86 But when the Truth seeker is completely re 3 uvenated, his ideal 
has become mature 

Lines 87-92 The Ultimate Stage, which is also the State of Innocence 
Lme 95 But no state is perfect » Ore is born again An illustration of these 
lines is on the bottom of plate 3 of The Marriage of Heaven and Hell 

The Land oe Dreams The innocent child is a greatei master of Lis dreams 
and desires than the man Both recognize the superiority of dieam-hfe , the child, 
however, with a faith which m the man is httle more than sad fancy 

Blake was also touchmg upon his theory that thought of the dead is really a 
communion with them 

This poem recalls the saymg of Pythagoras (quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus 
Stromat hb 3) ‘ Whatever we see when awake is death , and when asleep, a dream ’ 

Mary This ballad was probably inspired by the attitude of Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s friends, when they cast ofi that lady for practising her ideals of Free Love 
Mary of the ballad is condemned for her frank interest in human passion, though 
she IS not shunned until she rises ‘ to be free ’ , and thereafter no penitence is of 
any avail 

Lines 21-22 are shghtly revised from a poem in Blake’s letter to Butts, Aug 16, 
1803 

The Crystal Cabinet This poem describes the illusion of love The 
‘ Moony Night ’ and the use of the word ‘ three-fold,’ identify it with the state of 
Beulah, which is the realm of the passions Within the cabinet, everything is seen 
other than what it actually is — even the beloved herself is transfigured The three- 
fold smile and kiss are smiles and kisses which stir body, mtellect, and passion — 
the fourth. Spirit, being omitted ‘ The Sexual is Threefold the Human is Four- 
fold ’ (Milton, 5* 5) Their love, then, is not quite perfect , and the lover 
endeavours to dommate completely the mmost personality of his beloved , an 
attempt which breaks the spell The beloved has prematurely aged to a woman, 
while the man sees that he is only a child 

The Grey Monk is a half of the poem m the MS Booh, I soajo a Monk of 
Charlemaine, which has already been discussed 

Auguries of Innocence A hypothesis as to the projected philosophical 
structure of this poem has already been advanced 

These aphonstic couplets ha've precisely the same movement, moral as well as 
metrical, as those which compose George Herbert’s Charms and Knots (The Temple) 
A few parallels to the first quatrain may be mentioned Miss Evelyn Under- 
hill (Mysticism, pp 305-306) refers to Tennyson’s Flower %n the crannied wall, Henry 
Vaughan’s Each bush and oak doth know 1 Am , quotes Eckhart ‘ The meanest 
thmg that one knows m God — ^for instance, if one could understand a flower as it 
has its being in God — ^this would be a higher thmg than the whole world ^ ’ and 
then contmues ‘ Many mystical poets of the type of Wordsworth and Walt Whit 
man possessed to a considerable extent this form of illumination It is this which 
Bucke, the American psychologist, has analysed in great detail under the name 
of Cosmic Consciousness It is seen at its fullest development m such cases as 
those of Fox, Bohme, and Blake ’ We might also quote Paracelsus ‘ All colours 
and all elements are present m everything ’ (Phil to Athen , m 5) , Traherne’s 
Centuries (iii 55) ' That anything may be found to be an mfinite treasure, its 

place must be found in Eternity and m God’s esteem ’ , Shelley’s Hellas (792) ‘ All 

IS contamed m each ’ , and Bonsard’s Chanticleer (i 6) ‘ Dans une mort d’msecte 
on voit tons les desastres, Un rond d’azur sufl&t pour voir passer les astres ’ 

The most remarkable parallels may be found for the mdividual hues The first 
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line deals with the world of dead mattei, ‘ tne gram of sand Blake expanded 
this idea later in Milton, 27 33 38 

the diamond which, tho’ cloth’d 
In lagged covering in the mine, is open all within, 

And in his hallow d centre holds the heavens of bright eternity 

The Hermetic Museum contains The Golden Age Restored by Henry Madathanas 
(Adrian Mynsicht), whose motto is ‘ The Centre of the World — a Gram of Sand ’ 
Thomas Traherne, as usual, i& most Blakish ‘ You ne\er enjoy the world aright, 
till you see how a sand exhibiteth the wisdom and pow er of God ’ (Centur les, i 
27) Shelley’s customary echo is to be found in Queen Mao, iv 143-146 

every giain 

Is sentiment both in unity and part, 

And the minutest atom comprehends 
A world of loves and hatreds 

The second Ime of Blake s qua tram deals with matter hving as \ egetable Here 
all the ‘ nature mystics ’ repeat Blake’s thought We should perhaps remember 
his own 56th Proi erh of Hell To create a httle flow ei iS the labour of ages Gerard 
de Nerval (Fers Bores) reached the followmg expression of the same truth 

j Chaque fleur est une ame a la Nature eclose , 

Un mysteie d’amour dans le metal repose 

From Whitman any number of passages parallel to the foPowmg from the Song to 
Myself can be remembered 

I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the journey woiL of the stag’s, 

And the pismire is equally perfect, and a gram of sand and the egg of tne wren 
And the tree toad is a chef d ce^me for the highest. 

And the running blackbciry would adorn the parlours of heaven 

Line 3 was echoed by George MacDonald m chapter v of Lilith, which was surely 
written with some knowledge of Blake ' Home is e'ver so lar away in the palm of 
your hand ’ 

This list of parallels is incomplete and capricious , no doubt every reader will 
recall many more « 

Lines 21-22 The value of beauty 

Lines 25-28 The anthropomorphism of Nature 

Lmes 37-38 These hnes are repeated as the ‘ Keys ’ to The Gates of Paradise 
For explanation, we need only turn to the 55th Proierh of Hell ^ As the catterpiUer 
chooses the fairest leaves to lay her eggs on, so the priest lays his curse on the fairest 
joys’ 

Line 42 The Polar Bar is the ' Northern Gate ’ m Thel the barrier to the realm 
of the spirit (Urthona) 

Lmes 67-68 Every sorrow is a spiritual birth 

Line 72 Waves of the Sea of Time and Space, which is, of course, outside heaven 

Lmes 73 74 Cf the revenge of the Massacred Innocents m The Four Zoas, ix 
250 254 

Lmes 93 94 Cf Milton 43 12 15 

To cast ofl the idiot Questioner who s alwa} s quest oning, 

But never capable of answering, who sits with a sly gun 

Silent plotting when to question hke a thief n a cave 

Who publishes doubt L calls it knowledge whose Science is Despair 

Lmes ] 03-104 An ambiguous answer, or an appeal to the beauties of Nature, 
is the only answer which Doubt is worthy of 

Lmes 109-110 Cf The Everlasting Gospel, frag iii 97-98 

Lmes 116-116 Cf Shelley Song to the Men of England 

And weave your winding sheet, till fair 
England be your sepulchre 
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Lines 125-128 Repeated from TJie Evedastiiig Gobpel, frag xii 103 106 
Elsewhere Blake said ‘ I question not my corporeal eye, any more than I would 
question a window concemmg a sight I see through it and not with it ’ In 
Plato’s TTieaetetus, Socrates is accredited with the same idea ‘ Which is more 
correct, to say that we see or hear with the eyes or the ears, or through the eyes 
and the ears ^ ’ ‘I should say throv^h^ Socrates, rather than with ’ See the 
Commentary on the poem To Thomas Butts, Nov 22, 1802 

Lmes 129-132 To those m Error, God appears as the impersonal hght of Truth , 
but to those who have achieved the hght, he has a form like their own Miss Evelyn 
Underhill comments on this quatrain ‘ Blake, with true mystic msight, summed 
up the situation as between the two extreme forms of contemplation , transcendence 
and immanence ’ {Mysticism, p 424) 

Long John Brown and Little Mary Bell This grotesque ballad might have 
been mspired by Novel X of the Third Day of the Decameron The two Rossettis 
were too shocked to reprmt it, but Chesterton comments ‘ I have known many 
cultivated famihes made happy on winter evenmgs by wondermg what can 
be its significance ’ (page 150) 

The symbohsm is a httle unusual, yet obvious The Devil represents the 
Puritan conscience, while the Fairy is the ]oy of life In a strain of brutal contempt, 
Blake retells the old tale of Love demed, and kills ofi the man and withers the 
woman to pomt his moral 

Line 6 is not clear as it is prmted Blake undoubtedly meant the line to read 
‘ He [the Fairy] laugh’d at the Devil’s saymg, “ Love is a Sin ” ’ The omission of 
the ’s is a common fault 

William Bond This ballad tells of a cure for love William Bond becomes 
enamoured of another than his betrothed, Mary Green He finds no help at church, 
and falls very sick Mary appreciates the situation, and ofEers to release him from 
his engagement if any one has come between them Wilham admits this, and 
Mary falls mto a swoon She is laid on the same bed with WiUiam, who suddenly 
reahzes that such a self-sacrificmg love as hers is all-compellmg He recants his 
fault, and confesses that Love does not he in the dazzle and pnde of the sun, but m 
the gentleness of the moonhght It wiU be remembered that the Moon is Blake’s 
common symbol for Beulah 

This poem is written m one of the common ballad metres to be found in Percy’s 
Reliques The use of an obsolete word like ‘ eyne,’ and m particular the method of 
telhng the story by ‘ striding from peak to peak ’ of the action, prove beyond doubt 
where Blake got his mspiration 

The ballad method of tellmg the story, added to the simple symbols of Fames 
(natural joys) and Angels (spmts of the Church), have given a number of critics 
immense trouble One favourite mterpretation is that the poem is autobiographical 
Wilham Bond is merely a punnmg name for Wilham Blake But who is Mary 
Green, if we are to beheve this theory, and why is she not called Kitty Bond ^ The 
theory at once ceases to hold water 

EY pronounce this poem ‘ undoubtedly among the most difficult m the whole 
of Blake’s collected works ’ (n 19) , but this may be readily understood when we 
remember that the simplest poems are always those which fit with the greatest 
trouble into their system of mterpretation 

POEMS FROM LETTERS 

To Flaxman, \2th Sept 1800 This was written m gratitude for the new 
fnend, Hayley, to whom Flaxman had mtroduced Blake It contams a hst of 
names whom Blake considered the most powerful m shapmg his mental life The 
omission of Swedenborg was surely an oversight 

These verses are m an unusual form anapestic hexameters 

Lme 6 Shakspere m riper yea/rs gave me his ha^nd Blake certamly was famihar 
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With Shakspere very early, as the Poetical Sketches attest He means here that he 
did not appreciate Shakspere’s true greatness until later In Jerusalem^ 98 9, 
Shakspere appears with Chaucer and Mton among the chariots of the Almighty 

To Mbs Flaxman, lith Sept 1800 A poem wishing that Flasman and his 
wife would come to Felpham The Ladder of Angeh was painted by Blake as 
‘ Jacob’s Ladder ’ The Hermit is Hayley, and the Turret is Hayley’s home 

To Thomas Butts, Oct 2, 1800 This is Blake’s clearest and most personal 
description of a mystical vision Yet even here we must distmgmsh between 
Mysticism and Metaphysics, between the conviction and the symbol 

Blake knew quite well that ever 3 d:hing beheld by men is seen m human terms 
In arrangmg cosmographies, theorists have always placed man’s highest aspects 
m heaven, and his lowest m hell, and with such success that Shelley pronounced hell 
to be ‘ the most perfect possible example of the most fiendish possible crime ’ From 
humamty itself the superhuman is constructed Blake knew this, so he dehberately 
represented Eternity as a Man But his theory was not purely intellectual The 
factor which origmally determined his symbols was the strong feehng of the human 
warmth that underhes every part of the phenomenal world 

Blake left a few stray thoughts on the humanity of God In the Swedenborg 
margmaha he wrote ‘ Man can have no idea of anything greater than Man as a 
cup cannot contain more than its capaciousness ’ Here we may turn to his cele- 
brated dictum ‘ Therefore God becomes as we are, that we may be as he is ’ Then 
agam revertmg to the Swedenborg margmaha, we find the warnmg ‘ But God is a 
man not because he is so perceived by man but because he is the creator of man ’ 
The psychological mterest of various hues is great 

Remote from Desit’e 
And Saw Felpham sweet 
Beneath my bright feet 
All I ever had known 
Before me bright Shone 

To Thomas Butts, Nov 22, 1802 The mam interest of this poem to com- 
mentators has been Blake’s vision of the Thistle In a black mood he sees the 
thorny flower as a visible expression of the world’s meanness and spitefubess The 
human equivalent of th^ Thistle is ‘ an old Man grey,’ with his counsels of despair 
It IS perfectly clear that Blake did not confuse the Thistle with the Old Man, 
nor did he even ‘ see ’ the Old Man m the ordmary meaning of that verb It was 
a matter of feehng, such as has always been common The child strikmg the 
floor which bumped him and the man cursmg his collar-button for its total depravity 
are the famihar expressions of Blake’s lack at the weed 

Mystics have made much of this power of seemg the humamty which hes behmd 
thmgs Blake’s own explanation, and the quotation from Plato which may have 
furnished him with the phrase, ‘ through, not with, the eye ’ have already been 
cited m the Commentary on the Auguries of Innocence^ 125-128 We can find 
many other parallels CyriUus {Contra Julianum, i 30a) quotes Tnsmegistus 
‘Wherefore the mcorporeal vision comes forth from the body to contemplate 
beauty, hftmg itself up and adonng, not the form, nor the bodv, nor the appear- 
ance, but that which, behind all, is calm, tranquil, substantial, immutable , that 
which IS aU, alone, and one, that which is by itself and m itself, similar to itself, 
and without variation ’ In the Pymander (i 30) Tnsmegistus said, quite simply 
‘ Everythmg that is, is double ’ Bohme warns us ‘ The kmgdom of God must be 
mwar^y mnate and bom withm us, else we cannot see with the eyes of eternity 
into the angehcal world ’ {Epistle, ix 19) Traherne contams many references to 
Double Vision 

To walk abroad is not with Eys 
But Thoughts, the Fields to see & prize 

This couplet from Walking is echoed m Sight and Consummation {Poems of lelicity ) , 
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also m tie Centunes, ii 76 ‘ These things shall neveJ: be seen with your bodily 

eyes, but in a more perfect manner You shall be present with them in your 
understanding, You shall be m them to the very centre, and they in you, as hght 
IS m a piece of crystal, so shall you be with every part and excellency of them ’ 
Thomas Vaughan understood the penetration to the ‘ Centre,’ but, as often happens, 
he evokes a deceptive parallel ‘ Are not the faculties of this Spirit supprest in 
Man also, when the Organs are Gorruped, as it appeareth in those that are bind ^ 
But notwithstanding the Eye onely is destroved, and not the Visible power, for 
that remames, as it is plam m their dreams ’ {Anthroposopha Theomagica) 

In modern times we find, of course. Whitman ‘ I do not doubt mtenors have 
their interiors, and exteriors have their exteriors — and that the eyesight has another 
eyesight, and the hearing another hearmg, and the voice another voice ’ (Assurances ) , 
also, ‘A \ast simihtude mterlocks all ’ (On the Beach at Night Alone) James 
Stephens, echoing Tnsmegistus, or with more likehhood Blake, tells us ‘ Every- 
thmg has two names and everythmg is twofold ’ (Croch of Gold, oh xiu ) But in 
the works of George MacDonald, we find the direct influence of Blake As early 
as 1882 (If I had a Father), he represents a sculptor makmg a statue of Psyche from 
a pamtmg of a tropical landscape The sculptor explains ' Every individual 
aspect of nature looks to me as if about to give birth to a human form embody- 
mg that of which itself only dreams In this way landscape-painting is, in my 
eyes, the mother of sculpture That Apollo is of the summer dawn , that Aphro- 
dite of the moonht sea , this picture represents the mother of my Psyche ’ In 
the fifth chapter of Lilith (1895), the sources of the mspiration is obvious 

You see that hawthorne ? ’ said my guide [a raven] at length, pointing with his beak 
I looked where the wood melted away on the edge of an open heath 
* I see a gnarled old man, with a great white beard,’ I answered 
^ Look again,’ he rejoined it is a hawthorne ’ 

Line 14 Robert Blake’s beloved younger brother, who died Feb 1787, and 
who later told Blake the secret process for pubhshmg the Songs of Innocence 

Line 15 John, probably the fourth son of James and Cathenne Certainly 
not the eldest son, who was named James John according to Tatham, ‘ was the 
favourite of his father and mother , and, as frequently m hfe, the object least 
worthy is most cherished, so he, a dissolute, disreputable^youth, earned away the 
prmcipal of his parent’s attachment, leaving the four others, William, James, 
Catherine, and Robert, to share the mterest between them Wilham often remon- 
strated, and was as often told to be quiet, and that he would by and by beg his 
bread at John’s door , but, as is sometimes proved to parents’ sorrow, their pet 
will not be petted mto honour nor their darlmg mto any other admiration than 
their own John was apprenticed to a gmgerbread baker, with an enormous 
premium, served his apprenticeship with reluctance, became abandoned and miser- 
able, and hterally, contrary to his parents’ presage, sought bread at the door of 
William He hved a few reckless days, enlisted as a soldier, and died ’ 

Lme 31 Bach, to Hayley 

Lme 33 Theotormon is Desire Cf Milton, 6 30 ‘ Theotormon & Bromion 

contended on the side of Satan ’ — Satan being Hayley But Desire and Reason 
conspire to make him stay at Felpham 

Lmes 35-38 The god of Poetry threatens the poverty and misery of Blake’s 
wife 

Lmes 39-40 Blake is afraid that Butts will be the same disappointment that 
Fuseh had been 

Lmes 55-58 This vision was repeated in Milton, 20 5-14 Blake defies 
the god of Poetry to do his worst , claims that he is moved by a yet higher 
power (‘ another sun ’) , rejects earthly comforts , and is rewarded with fourfold 
vision From Milton we learn the outcome of the struggle how Los became one 
with him 
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Lines 83-88 Fourfold vision This is one of Blake’s familiar terms, and is m 
reahty quite simple Single vision was pure sensation, such as the scientists (New- 
ton in particular) cultivate , twofold vision added an intellectual appreciation of 
the object , thieefold infused the perception with its emotional value , and four- 
fold crowned it with mystical insight as to its place m the umverse These four 
dmsions correspond to the Four Zoas Tharmas guiding smgle vision, TJrizen 
twofold , Luvah threefold , and Urthona (Los) the fourfold 

This is not very different with the fourfold interpretation of mediaeval sym- 
bohsm, which allowed four readmgs to each allegory literal, moral, spiritual, and 
mystic (See the Introduction to Mediaeval Legends The Wonderful History of 
Virgilius, London, 1893) 

To Thomas Butts, August 16, 1803 This poem is of mterest only for the 
repetition of its opening couplet in the ballad Mary 

GNOMIC VERSES 

II To God The cucle is Blake’s usual symbol for the everlasting round of 
Nature EY, however, thmk that this epigram ‘ shows that theology and magic 
were receivmg together a share of contemplation unusually penetratmg even for 
Blake ’ (i 226) 

III Cf Shelley’s Queen Mah, iv 168 ‘War is the priest’s dehght ’ 

V Lacedaemonian Instruction The Spartans used to make their helots 
drunk as examples to the younger generation Blake wishes the young to profit 
by beholding the misery of a man entangled m theological difficulties 

VI Advice to the worldly who are persecuting a man of God To succeed, 
they must strike at his very life, and not spend their efforts m trivial castigations 

VIII Child-labour, war, and prostitution Sampson thinks that this may 
have been a rejected stanza of the second Chimney Sweeper 

IX Soft Snow The poet ib blamed for catchmg a joy as it files 

XI Merlin’s Prophecy When two mnocent and truly pure people meet 
there will be no spiritual winter , but before this can happen the powers secular 
and spiritual, with their prisons and brothels, must be abohshed 

XVI Possibly a couplet to illustrate Plate 26 of Vrizen 

XVII Several Questions Answered 

1 If he were changed throughout to she, these hues would illustrate the 
decoration to the Argument of the Vtstons of the Daughters of Albion 

5 An Ancient Proverb Abohsh the church, marriage, and war , and the world 
will be redeemed 

XIX This quatrain sounds like a fragment from I rose up at the dawn of day 

XX Riches The first two lines of this quatrain were used as Imes 34-35 
of The Mental Traveller 


ON ART AND ARTISTS 

III Surely mspired by an anecdote m Bacon’s essay on Boldness ‘ Question 
was asked of Demosthenes, What was the chief part of an orator ^ He answered, 
Action What next Action What next agam ^ Action ’ Ba/rry^ a poem by 
Blake on his artist friend, of which this is a fragment has been lost 

IX Lmes 5-7 contrast the popular attitude towards od-painting and water 
colours 
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XXVI To English Connoisseurs ‘ About the year 1791, Stotbard began 
to study attentively tbe works of Eubens ’ (Mrs Bray’s Life of Stothard) ‘ So long 
as Rubens confines bimself to space and outward figure — ^to tbe mere animal man 
witb tbe animal passions — ^be is, I may say, a god amongst pamters His satyrs, 
Silenuses, bons, tigers, and dogs are almost godlike , but tbe moment be attempts 
anything mvolvmg or presuming tbe spiritual, bis gods and goddesses, bis nympbs 
and heroes, become beasts, absolute, unmitigated beasts ’ (Coleridge Table Talk, 
July 24, 1831) 

XXVIII Of Fuseb’s 55tb Aphorism ‘ Commonplace figures were first intro- 
duced by tbe gorgeous machinists of Vemce ’ 

XXIX On the Venetian Painter This refers, not so much to tbe bright 
colours of tbe Venetians as to tbeir da 2 ;zbng efiects, which blinded those with real 
spiritual perception 

yXYT Written no doubt after bearing some one defebd Venetian colourmg at 
tbe expense of every other artistic principle Blake always considered colour as 
accidental, and form (as expressed by outline) tbe all-important 

XXXIV Against Stothard Whilst alluding to Stotbard’s colouring, it may 
be useful to others here to state that tbe pecubarly rich brown so often admired m 
bis works was a colour of bis own mvention, and thus made by bimself ’ (Mrs Bray’s 
Life of Stothard) 

ON FRIENDS AND FOES 

V This quatrain has caused much controversy, smce Hayley cannot be accused 
seriously of attempted rape and murder Blake’s own attitude towards Hayley as 
soon as be left Felpbam precludes tbe possibility of taking this quatrain literally 
There are those, however, who have believed that Blake meant just what be wrote 
at its face value They absolve Hayley, and accuse Blake of persecution-mama 
It IS quite possible that Blake was jealous of Hayley , but tbe murder theory is 
bard to admit Nevertheless, two ‘ hired villains ’ have been found tbe soldier 
Scofield, and Leigh Hunt 

But all such literal interpretations are in direct defiance of Blake’s acknowledged 
pnnciples of writing ‘ To bereave my bfe ’ does not, m Blakean terms, refer to 
actual death * He who envies or calumniates, which is murder & cruelty, / Murders 
tbe Holy one ’ {Jerusalem, 91 11-12) He called Bishop Watson ‘ Murderer » ’ 
when tbe Bishop pubbsbed bis wish that Tom Fame bad died before wntmg The 
Age of Reason Crabb Robmson, on tbe 13tb of June 1826, noted that Blake 
‘ affirmed that be bad committed many murders ’ Eemembermg these intentional 
ambiguities, we must ask what was Blake’s ‘ life ’ of which Hayley so nearly deprived 
him ^ Tbe answer is unexpectedly simple , Blake’s ‘ life ’ was bis art, which Hayley 
was trymg to turn to profitable ends, such as nuniature-paintmg and tbe like 
Blake, after a while, refused to allow bis genius to be murdered , and Hayley un 
doubtedly turned to Mrs Blake, encouragmg her to brmg her husband to reason 
She, of course, faithfully refused 

George MacDonald, in David Elginhrod (cb Ivi ) was nearest to Blake ^ Con 
tempt IS murder committed by tbe mtellect as hatred is murder committed by tbe 
heart ’ Cf also Matthew v 28 

We do not know, and we probably wiU never know, who Hayley’s fnend, tbe 
* viUam,’ actually was, nor what were bis innocent efiorts to lead tbe gentle mystic 
mto tbe paths of prospmty 

Those who find that the phrase ‘ to bereave my life ’ as used by Blake was quite 
unjustified may find other examples of similar usage m well-known writers 
Spenser, m The Faerie Queene (n x 70) wrote that Prometheus was ‘ by Love 
depryv’d of life,’ without meanmg that Prometheus was killed Shelley in The 
Revolt of Islam (i xiv 5) calls tbe Serpent ‘ hfeless,’ though he is only exhausted 
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Blake^s own phrase, with its Chaucerian use of ‘ bereave ’ as a transitive verb, is 
echoed from his Fair Elecmor, line 68 

XXVII On Certain Mystics EY inform us (i 81) that Cosway, the 
immature pamter, kept a house for the practice and studv of magic, and left behind 
}iiTn a considerable bundle of magic formulae 

XXVIII We lack the beginmng of this fragment, which deals with Blake’s 
difficulties with Hayley, with his trial, with Cromek, and with the Examiner 
Stothard (‘ Stewhard ’) is speakmg 
Lme 1 His legs, referrmg to Cromek 
Lme 2 Chichester, where Blake’s trial was held 

Lme 16 Leigh Hunt’s Examiner printed two blastmg notices of Blake one, a 
review of his edition of Blair’s Grave (Aug 7, 1808) , and the other (Sept 17, 1809) 
on Blake’s exhibition of pamtmgs, Blake bemg called a lunatic Blake names 
himself ‘ Death,’ probably on account of The Grave 

Line 19 Yorkshire Jack Hemp and Quibble are Flaxman and Hayley’s lawyer 
Lme 21 Felpham Billy is Hayley 
Lme 24 Dragoon is the soldier Scofield 
Lme 25 Daddy is Dr Malkm 

Lme 32 Assassinetti (as the MS seems to read) is Schiavonetti, who, to Blake’s 
great disgust, engraved Blake’s illustrations to The Grave 
Lme 35 Screwmuch is Cromek 
Lme 51 Stewhard is Stothard 

XXX Apparently written while Blake was repentmg at London of his exas 
perations 

XXXI Bartoloze is Bartolozzi, a rival engraver 

MISCELLANEOUS EPIGEAMS 

These fragments are either mexphcable or sufficiently self explanatory to need 
no commentary 

XII On the Virginbcy oe the Virgin Mary & Joainna Southcott Blake’s 
disbehef m miracles explains sufficiently his attitude towards the Virgm Birth 
Joanna Southcott (1750-1814) was a Methodist servant girl who took to prophesymg 
m rhyme of an immment Millennium She claimed to be the woman of the Apoca- 
lypse, and at the age of 64 announced herself pregnant of the holy child ‘ Shiloh ’ 
by the Holy Ghost Medical opinions vaned, but her death proved the pregnancy 
to have been nothing but dropsy Nevertheless her sect contmued for a few years 
after her death 
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TIRIEL 

COMMENTARY 

Tieiel is an early version of The Book of Urizen Many of tke same ideas 
reappear there, though under different symbols 

I 

Lme 1 Tinel represents the ancient rehgion of Law empowered by the Curse, 
now rapidly aging towards death He has already been cast out by his hated 
children His name (with two others) is taken from the tables in Cornehus 
Agrippa’s Ocmilt Philosophy, n xxu Of the tables of the Planets Here Tinel is 
called the Intelhgence of Mercury Agrippa ascribes to each planet ‘ an Intelhgency 
to what IS Good with a Spirit to what is Evil ’ When Mercury is fortunate he make^ 
one ‘ grateful, and fortunate to do what he pleaseth it bnngeth gain, and prevents 
poverty, conduceth to memory, understanding, and divination, and to the under- 
standing of occult things by dreams and if it be an unfortunate Mercury, doth all 
things contrary to these ’ 

Agrippa’s philosophy was enjoying a revival about this time The Conjuror's 
Magazine (London, 1792) and Francis Barrett’s Magus (London, 1801) both 
contain the same table of names But Tinel was written before either of them 
appeared 

Tinel never reappears m Blake’s works though m some editions, Thiriel (quite 
another character) nas had his name misspelled ‘ Tinel ’ throughout 

Lme 2 Myratana is Tinel’s Inspiration The West has a double meaning to 
Blake First it meant Freedom (for there lay America), and secondly the bodjg 
(for there also lay the Atlantic, m its turn a symbol of the Sea of Time and Space) 
Both these meanmgs are used here (]_^Tiriel is therefore a system of thought con- 
cerning matenal things, that once brought some amount of liberty to mankind, but 
now IS outwonO 

Lme 3 His eyes were darkened his vision is lost 

Lmes 21-27 The mtemal rhymes to ‘ bones ’ seem intentional 

Lme 24 Heuxos suggests the Greek ‘ €v^oo%^ (well pohshed) 

Lme 29 0 Fire t Occult philosophers wrote much of the four ‘ Elements,’ of 
which the Umverse is composed That these were not what is now understood by 
‘ fire,’ ‘ water,’ ‘ earth,’ and ‘ air ’ is quite obvious When we penetipate Agrrppa’^ 
symbols and paradoxes on the subject (i v ), it is clear that the philosophic ‘ ’ 

was the prmciple of Will, which is the soul of all things The philosophers ‘ per 
ignem ’ formed a long school They began with Herachtus and Zoroaster The 
Christians derived from them, feehng justified by Revelation xxi 23 Among the 
most promment were Robert Pludd (see his Apologia Compendiana, 161b) and 
Paracelsus, who wrote ^ whatever hves is Fire ’ (Ooelum Philosophorum, Pt i 
Canon 7) As Blake uses the term he means to express the mabifity of the Will 
to revivify dead InspiratiQll 

Line 34 Zazd was a brother of Tiriel (1 310), the first to be cast out and en- 
slaved He was overpowered and made use of, just as Christianity took over many 
pagan ntes and festivals In Agrippa, he figures as an evil spirit of Saturn Saturn, 
when unfortunate, ‘ hmders bmlmngs, plantmgs, and the like, and casts a man 
from honours, and dignities, and causes discords, and quarrellings, and disperses 
an Army ’ Zazel also seems to be an apocopated form of Azazel, the first of 
the demons to fall, according to the Booh cf Enoch The Lord’s accusations andT" 
treatment of Azazel are a fair parallel to Tmel’s actions toward Zazel 
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Line 43 Northern fogs The North is the realm of puie spirit Tmel can 
see nothing there but obscurity, though later he pretends that there tay his real 
kingdom 

Line 50 The Inspiration may be killed, but the power of its thought continues 

II 

Line 53 The Sun sigmfies the Intellect, and the Moon the Emotions Thi'^ 
symbohsm later was changed, but reappears in the 14th lUustiation to Job Tiriel 
still retains his mtellectual faculties, though feebly, while he has no more emotions 
This passage suggests somewhat Milton’s Samson Agomstes, i 80 seq 

Lme 56 Har cfe Hem s 3 nnbohze poetry and paintmg in a degraded state Har 
IS the Poetic Genius, as lines 90 100 prove, when compared with the 7th Prmciple 
of All Religions are One the True Man is the source, he bemg the Poetic 

Genius ’ Since he receives Tinel, he must be didactic poetry He smgs m a cage, 
which represents the bondage of poetic laws His name is the Hebrew for ‘ moun 
tain/ but now he li\es in a vale He has his mountam, however (1 320) Heva, 
one assames, represents Blake’s other art, pamting ‘ Heva ’ is the Latin form of 
‘ll\e ’ , this pair is evidently intended to suggest Adam and Eve Both of them 
are sadly degenerate, being ‘ as the shadow of Har ’ They reappear in The Song 
of Los '' Africa There the Eternals are called the ‘ sons of Har ’ (20, 45) , and we 
have a trace of tne earher histor}^ of this couple in lines 35 43 

Till, like a dream, Eternity was obliterated and erased 
fcince that dread day when Har and Heva fled 
Because their brethren and sisters hy d m War and Lust 
And as thev fled they snrunk 

The Vales of Har are mentioned three times m The Booh of Thel 

The oal is always m Blake a symbol for deep-rooted flourishing error 

Line 57 Mnetha is almost an anagram of Athena She represents the intelli- 
gence which preserves Poetry and Paintmg, though she does not understand them 
well enough to know their degradation 

Line 74 Har’s mstmct stiU tells him the truth jStJnetha, however, is easily 
deceived 

Lme 89 Hem is simply imsled by Tinel’s age 

Lme 90 Figs represent fertility and abundance Cf I Kings iv 25 , also 
the 19th Illustration to Job Heva again is misled, imagmmg fruits where there 
have been none for a long time 

Lme 96 The North is tne region of rhe spirit Tiriel pretends that he dealt 
with spiritual tilings, though he leally ruled only the West, or the body 

III 

Lme 105 Poetry is older than rehgion, bemg its father Cf the 5th Principle 
of All Religions are One ‘ The Hehgions of all Nations are derived from each 
Nation s different leception of the Poetic Genius, winch is everywhere call’d the 
Spirit of Prophecy ’ 

Lme 115 The cage of Har the laws governmg versification 

Lme 135 Woods the sterile growth of the errors of theorv, where the path is 
lost and the true light obscured 

IV 

Lme 142 Ijim represents the common people’s rehgion He is always wrest- ^ 
hng with a devil who is not there, for heimagmes that there are supernatural forces j 
m natural forces , m a word, he is an animist (Imes 188 198) His name, the only one j 
besides those of Har and Heva which Blake used again, reappears m The F our Zoos, | 
vni 354 as the 18th name m the generations of Los and Enitharmon He is the j 
last of the ungenerated, preceding Adam and the rest who descended to this world j 
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Line 167 ITeither heeds the true dehghts round thena 

Line 186 Hie advanced sects dare not protest against the vulgar insistence on 
the outward religion 

Line 213 The people (I]im) cannot beheve at first that Law, which they con- 
sider true rehgion» is rejected by their superiors 

Line 215 It is false <& as] Maiha and as dark as vacant Orcus Matka seems 
to be a corruption of ‘ Matter/ while Orcus is a Latin name for ‘ Hell ’ 

V 

Lme 231 At last Tinel is empowered to mvoke his curse upon his hated sons 
and daughters 

Line 236 The jive daughters represent the five senses They immediately and 
openly protest agamst the curse, for Tiners reign has been over the West, which 
IS pnmarily sensuous 

The five senses played a large part m Blake’s philosophy They are not hmited 
to, hut rather hindered by, the body They are the ‘ chief inlets of Soul in this 
Age ’ {Marriage Voice of the Devil) As such, they are catalogued in the Intro- 
ductory Lines to Europe At other times Blake considers them, when closed m 
by flesh, as obscurers of the ‘ white radiance of Eternity ’ , as in Thel, 122-127, 
and The Everlasting Gospel ‘ This life ’s five wmdows of the soul Distort the 
Heavens from pole to pole ’ It is this closmg m by the flesh which is about to 
follow Tiriel’s curse 

The fifth sense, the sense of Touch, here represented by Hela, also signifies Sex 
to Blake This sense was the only one of the five to escape m part the fall from 
Eternity, and by sex one may return there That is the r61e of Hela m this poem , 
it is also the explanation of the Introductory Lines to Europe 

Lme 251 seq Thirty sons cf the Thirty Cities m Urizen^ ix 94 seg Sons, to 
Blake^ always represent accomphshments 

This pestilence is the Death from Eternity mto Time , the Fall , the closing 
of the senses from perception of the Infinite , and the consequent degeneration of 
all men’s acts The heavenly bodies hght them no longer , the fog arises of 
Genesis n 6) , and many of the sons are killed outright (In TJrizen they merely 
leave this world ) Four of the senses die to Eternity an4. the fifth is cursed , cf 
Vnzen, iva, 8-11 A still clearer symbol of the same thing is m the 6th 
Illustration to Jo\ where the four arrows m Satan’s hand represent the four 
deaths, and the vial of boils (traditionally syphihtic) represents the curse upon 
the fifth 

VI 

Lme 255 Now that all heresies are killed oS, Tmel expects to return to the^ 
innocent state (as he considers it) of Har and Heva Hela (subjected sex) is to be" 
his gtude Her name is that of the Scandinavian goddess of Hell 
Lme 260 The rock the stone tables of the Commandment^ 

Lme 282 The tears of hypocrisy 

Lmes 294-296 ‘ An eye for an eye ’ Sex refuses to be complacent in her sub- 
jection , therefore she is cursed She suffers the fate of Medusa, the glory of her 
womanhood (1 Cor xi 5) bemg changed to serpents (Medusa suffered the same 
fate for the same sm under the same aeity , Athena, goddess of Logic, like Tiriel, 
also tried to enforce asceticism by power of the curse ) Tmel himself is appalled 
at the effect of his curse 

VII 

Lme 306 ^he scorn of those previously rejected 
Lme 316 Agam the forest of error 

Lme 318 The ^gers are always symbols of God’s wrath See the Song of 
of that name, also the 44th Proverb of Hdl ‘ The tygers of wrath 
Line 3§D Even the high places of poetry are troubled by Hela’s ones 
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VIII 

Line 329 Finally Tiriel admits that his reign holds only over the body (west) 
Lme 331 At last, when the old religion touches even the lowest part of poetry 
(however degenerate), he reahzes the mistake of his existence 

Line 332 Mistaken father, not only of Tinel, hut of all creation, since to the 
mystic all creation (mto this world from the world of Eternity) is bad 

Lme 333 Kestriction of poetry and the tyranny of logic are ahke had for 
mankmd 

Lme 334 Laws should be tested by the mdividual case, and not imposed arbit 
ranly upon all A favourite idea of Blake’s, repeated as the last line of The Ma/rnage 
and Visions, 109 

Lmes 335-350 A summary of Tinel’s whole hfe 

Lmes 335-336 Why, m the first place, is man boimd down by flesh ^ 

Lmes 337-338 The father forces the child’s bram, while the mother neglects 
bm 

^ "Times 342-343 Instruction by floggmg, preventmg self development 

Lme 346 The world brmgs forth poison by now SheUey, m his Prometheus 
Unbound, iii iv , prophesied the time when such poison berries would lose all power 
to harm 

Lme 347 Thus was Tinel forced mto becoming a hypocnte His mistake lay 
m that he humbled himself to all this oppression, for " If thou humblest thyself, 
thou humblest Me ’ {Everlasting Gosjpel) 

Lme 352 Tiriel’s last curse is against Har, for bemg a father, smce all creation 
-^^efiially himself — ^is evil But Tinel is wrong Poetry was not responsible for 
the Fall 


ILLUSTEATIONS 


The manuscript of Tinel is undecorated, but there are twelve separate illustra- 
tions descnbed m Gilchnst’s Life of Blake Of all of them, only one seems to cast 
any light by its symbohsm upon the meaning This is the last picture, where 
Tinel IS d^g/ while the vmes of the ecstasy of true feelmg sprmg up round him^ 
"~The complete bst follows 

(1) Tinel supportmg the swoonmg Myratana and addressmg his sons (2) Har 
and Heva (3) Mnetha with Har and Heva (4) Har asleep, with Heva and 
Mnetha beside him (5) Tinel on the shoulders of Ijim, his daughters kneelmg 
before him (6) Tinel cursmg his sons and daughters (7) The death of the sons 
of Tinel (8) Tinel and Hela (9) Har and Heva bathing, Mnetha watchmg 
(10) Har and Heva watchmg Tinel (11) Har and Tinel, with Heva and Mnetha 
behmd (12][ Hela contemplating Tinel dead m a vmeyard 

The 9th is reproduced by Keynes (p 24) , the 9th and the 11th appear as plates 
4 and 5 m Laurence Bmyon’s Drawings and Engravings of William Blake (London, 
1922) The series has been dispersed 
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COMMENTAEY 

Motto Lines 1-2 We learn only by personal experience 

Lines 3 4 Can wisdom be put m tke symbol of love (the pballos) or love in the 
symbol of wisdom (the bram) ^ These lines together form one of the deleted hues 
in T%nel The symbols are derived from the Bible In Ecclesiastes xn 6, on the 
subject of death, the phrase occurs ‘ Or ever the golden bowl be broken ’ 
The Eod is often a symbol of generation, as m Isaiah xi 1 and Psalm Ixxiv 2 

I 

Lme 5 Mne Seraphim In the hst of spirits in Agrippa’s Occult Philosophy, ii 
xxn , from which Blake took the names Tinel and Zazel, occurs the name Bne 
Seraphim (the sons of the Seraphim), who represent ‘ the Intelligencies of Venus ’ 
It IS reasonable to suppose that Blake mtended to use this name, but made a mistake 
m the engraving which he could not correct The change of Bne to Mne is apparently 
meanmgless Accordmg to Agrippa, ‘ Venus bemg fortunate, procureth concord, 
endeth strife, procureth the love oi women, conduceth to conception, is good against 
barrenness, causeth abihty foi generation, dissolves enchantments, and causeth 
peace between man and woman, aiadmaketh all kmd of Animals and Cattle frmtful , 
and bemg put mto a Dove-house, causeth an increase of Pigeons It conduceth 
to the cure of all melancholy distempers , and causeth joyfulness , and being carryed 
about travellers makes them fortunate ’ But m an unfortunate aspect, Venus 
‘ causeth contrary things to all that had bm abo\ e said ’ 

It has also been suggested that Blake started to write Mnetha, but remepabered 
too late that he was simphfymg his symbolism Seraphm, throughout all Blake’s 
works, are spirits of love and imagmation — the beings next to God Contrasted to 
them are the Cherubim, the spirits of knowledge devoid o| love, and hence usually 
evil 

Lme 8 Adona is unmistakably derived from Adonis The river is the river of 
generation flowing from Eternity to this world, which m the epics is named Arnon 
and Storge The lamentations for Adonis were a celebrated part of the antique 
mysteries which dealt with death and resurrection In Paradise Lost, i 450, 
Adonis appears as a nver TheFs problem is the problem of the descent of the soul 
Blake did not wish to state too openly the cause of the descent (which, according to 
the Platonists, was Desire) , so he chose names which would suggest it Seraj^im 
are spirits of love , they were taken from a table where they are ascribed to Venus , 
and Lumh (a corruption of ‘ lover ’) later appears as the Zoa who presides over the 
emotions TheFs own name is probably derived from a Greek root meaning ‘ desire,’ 
though (smce she approximates the unfallen Prosperme) it may be a softened form 
of ‘ Hell ’ 

Lme 10 TheFs lamentation suggests Hermes Trismegistus’s Pymander (i 3, 
Everard’s translation) ‘ What then should a man do, 0 Father, to lead his hie 
well, seemg there is nothmg here true ^ ’ 

Line 18 Cf Genesis m 8 ‘ the voice of the Lord walking m the garden 

m the cool of the day ’ 

Lme 22 The gilded butterfly This eighteenth century artificiahty is strangely 
m place Conventional as it once was, here it seems to have an unreal lustre which 
is exquisite One of the marks of a genius is his revivifymg of somethmg lalled by 
over use 

Lme 30 Ear, as we have seen m Tinel, represents the Poetic Gemus Therefore 
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Tliel lives m his land, the Human Imagmation, which is the Bosom of God itself 
{Jerusalem, 5 20) But it mav be objected that in Tinel Har is degenerate This 
IS true, but he was not always so see The Song of Los Africa 36-48 Thel hves m 
his ongmal, unfallen realm It is the state of Innocence, having all the pastoral 
emblems 

II 

Lme 52 Thel is m the state of Innocence, where her senses have not yet been 
closed in by Experience Tnerefore she can see clearly the ‘ spiritual forms ’ of 
natural objects In Blake’s illustration, the Cloud is represented as having a human 
form, and this does not startle us at all It is only when Blake treats a Flea in the 
same way that we wonder Blake msisted, to the logical extreme, that anything 
seen through, not with, the eye had a human form (See the Yision of the Last 
Judgment and the letter to Butts, Nov 22, 1802 ) 

Lme 55 Luvah is the regent of the emotions This is the j&rst mention of any 
of the Four Zoas His name is probably a mutation of the word ^ lover,’ though 
Blake probably pronounced it with a long u, because of his affection for that letter 
EHis and Yeats derive the name from Im, the Hebrew for ‘ heart ’ But the Hebrew 
actually is ‘ leh, lehabf in which the b’s are sometimes Cockneyized mto v’s More 
over, it means only the heart as the seat of the mtelligence, not of the emotions 
Luvah, being the Eastern Zoa, often recurs in the other books , the only other name 
which recurs at all is Har (see the Commentary on Tiriel, 56) 

Line 70 The food of worms i e did Thel exist only to be swallowed up by a 
physical body ^ The worm is a well-known sj^mbol of the flesh Job xxv *"6, 
Psalm xxii 6 , Isaiah xh 14, etc Cf also Blake’s Ga^es of Paradise, which 
begms and ends with the Worm 

III 

Lme 80 Art thou a Worm ? I see thee like an Infant An identification of 
the flesh and the worm , also another example of the perception of the ‘ spiritual 
form ’ 

Lines 88-96 ‘ No one, before or after him, has ever written anythmg hke the 
hymn sung by the clod of clay, the Magnificat of the eaith, mother of men and of 
aU things ’ (Berger, p 2g2) 

Lmes 106-107 It is given to spirits to enter this world without becommg 
generated So Milton, m the book named after him, descends and so many 
others that never were generated See, for example, Jerusalem, 71 50 51 

IV 

This fourth section is the one which has puzzled so manv commentators I 
think it IS clear enough, if what has gone before it has been really understood 
But some of these comments are strange enough to be repeated 

J P R Wallis {Oamb Hist Eng Lit , vol xi , 1914, p 186) finds that ‘ Blake’s 
ongmal conclusion to the argument is lost, for the last section has not any percept 
ible connection m its context ’ J J G Wilkinson {Songs of Innocence, 1839, p 7) 
calls it ‘ no inapt description of the ongoings of the Author’s rmnd, and of his 
immersion m that mtenor naturalism, which he now was begmnmg to mistake 
for spiritualism, hstenmg, as he did, to the voices of the ground, and entenng the 
mvisible world through the sufferance of the terrific porter of its northern gate ’ 
Had there been a suggestion that Durer or Schongauer, or any other imagmative 
artist, might have been mad, Wilkinson (and many other critics) would pronounce 
their work a sure sign of then madness ’ Garnett (p 33) says ‘ the effect of the 
voice of sorrow upon Thel is answerable to that of the spider upon httle Miss 
Muffet ’ J Milsand, to whom I have already referred, is rash in his very caution 
‘ Je n’ai pas la pretension de comprendre et je me serais bien garde de chercher a 
rendre plus comprehensibles les mysterieux gemissemens que Thel entend sortir 
de sa tombe C’est la note insensee qm annonce la folie a venir ’ (p 339) But 
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strangest of all is Mmr’s remark (Facsimile of Thel^ 1885) ttat tins section warns 
Tkel ‘ agamst the possible consequences of activity bom of mere discontent The 
cunous reader may compare these hnes with the morally monstrous scene between 
Mephistopheles and the angels after the death of Faust ’ 

It IS encumbered by such a clutter of false mterpretations and references that 
the Blake student must work Thd is Blake’s simplest Prophetic Book , I leave 
the reader to imagme what the commentaries on the later books are » 

Lme 108 The ternjio Porter is Los, the god of Poetry Cf Milton, 26 16-18 

The Souls descending to the Body wail on the right hand 
Of Los & those deliver’d from the Body on the left hand, 

For Los against the east his force continually bends 

Blake derived his symbol from the Odyssey (Book xiii ) ‘ Two gates there are 
to the cave,^ the one set towards the North Wind whereby men may go down, 
but the portals towards the South pertain rather to the gods, whereby men may 
not enter it is the way of the immortals ’ This passage occurs in that strangely 
moving description of Odysseus’s ultimate return to his native land, Ithaca, which 
he enters through the Cave of the Nymphs To Blake, the native land of the 
wandering soul is, of course. Eternity , and so also Porphyry interpreted it in his 
famous Commentary on this very passage Indeed, from Porphyry Blake un- 
doubtedly drew many symbols The reader may also recall httle Diamond’s 
adventure through the Gate of the North Wmd 

Homer says nothmg of the gate by which Odysseus returns , hke all mystical 
writers, he leaves somethmg to the intuition of the reader Odysseus is returning 
to his ongmal state as an immortal from his wandermgs as a mortal , therefore 
he enters by the Northern Gate This gate is the Gate of Ivory, by which Aeneas 
also returns to the upper world (Aeneis, vi ) 

We should then expect Thel to descend to earth through the Southern 
Gate , but she does not The reason for this is only to be found in a further study 
of Blake’s symbohsm To him, the Southern Gate was that of the Intellect, 
through which all souls fall into the world of Generation (the ‘ grave,’ as he calls 
it here) , the Northern Gate bemg its contrary, that of the Imagmation, through 
which all men eventually are raised to the state of gods ^(‘ Osrfcation ’ was the 
Egyptian term ) Thel is not descending irrevocably mto flesh as yet It has been 
promised her that she shall enter and return again , and in the hst hne, she flees 
back unharmed to her original Eden The point is, that she is explormg the earth 
through her imagination She does not reason about it , she merely perceives it 
mtuitively, and is driven away by an overwhelming fear When her tune comes, 
she will conquer this fear by her reason , and once she has passed through this 
Southern Gate, she will forget how to return 

It IS just possible, m this early state of Blake’s symbolism, that he did not mean 
Los (the ‘ vehLoular form ’ of the northern god Urthona) to be the ‘ terrific Porter ’ 
He may have had m mmd merely some such guardian as Og or Anak (Milton, 31 49), 
who represent a curious psychological inhibition that terror which attends any 
change of spiritual state Such ‘ dwellers on the threshold ’ have been f amihar 
m occult hterature for centuries The first is probably to be found m Hermes 
Tnsmegistus’s Pymander, n 1 

Lmes 110-111 Where the fibrous roots Of every heart on earth infixes deep its 
restless twists The roots of trees are a symbol of generation, smce from roots 
sprmg trees, Blake’s symbol of our ‘ vegetative ’ flesh This hne was suggested 
by Young’s Night Thoughts, v 1063-4 

0 the soft commerce * 0 the tender ties 
Close twisted m the fibres of the heart » 


^ The Cave is a very ancient symbol for the flesh, and was so used by Blahe See the 
Commentary on The Marriage of Heaven cmd Hell, plate xiv, IF 6 
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Blake illustrated these very lines, m his water-colour series to Young’s poem, 
by two nudes embracing in a subterranean twist of roots The same idea is re- 
peated m a design for the Hymn to Adversity, one of Blake’s 114 illustrations of 
Gray’s Foems 

Lme 116 Her own grave plot her own body 

Lmes 122-127 contam a hst of the five senses, where (as is customary with 
Blake) the sense of Touch is represented by Sex The hst, I thmk, explams itself 
The poetic images are pushed practically into symbohsm Thus 120 121 ‘ "Why 

are weapons of love, “ more terrible than an army with banners,” hidden in the 
eye ^ ’ Lme 122 ‘ frmts and coined gold ’ may be the ‘ mental health and mental 

wealth ’ of I rose up at the dawn of day, or the golden frmt of the trees in Love and 
Harmony Combine But this is turning mterpretation into pedantry 

Lines 126-127 were deleted by Blake in two copies 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

The Booh of Thel is very beautifully illustrated Tne pictures (all but the 
last) simply depict the action 

The Title-page shows Thel with a shepherd’s crook standmg beneath a dehcate 
tree, which arches over the title She is watching a huge plant, from whose two 
blossoms issue figures, a tiny male pursmng a clothed female A bud reaches to 
Thel’s feet She is watchmg, in these lo\es of the flowers, the ecstasy of change 
in the universe, though the picture may illustrate mstead the courtship of the cloud 
and the dew (hnes 59 60) ‘ weigh my hght wings upon balmv flowers,^ And 

court the fair-eyed dew, to take me to her shining tent ’ 

The Motto has no decoration 

The third plate (the first of the text) shows the flpng dehghts of the Um'verse 
A male nude soars after an eagle (a symbol of genius ^) , another has a shield and 
undulant sword, the weapons of mtellectual warfare (cf Milton, 2, last stanza of 
poem) , one woman reclines in a spray , another, flymg, embraces a flying child 
The very letters blossom 

The fourth plate shows Thel and the Lily, as a maiden, beneath a birch-tree 
This illustrates lme 46 ‘ The Lilly bowed her modest head ’ 

The fifth plate has no'decoration but a couple of sprigs 

The sixth plate shows Thel, the Cloud (as a flymg man), and the Worm (an 
infant m the Lily’s leaf) 

The seventh plate shows Thel, the Worm, and the Cloud Tnel, m the shadow 
of huge plants, sits with her arms crossed upon her breast, watchmg a baby (the 
Worm) and a nude girl (the ' matron clay ) playing 

The eighth plate alone is enigmatic m meanmg , for Blake, just as he hinted m 
the last section of the poem that he had a hidden meaning, so he made his last 
picture one to stimulate thought It represents the serpent harnessed by three 
children who ride him This represents the serpent of sex guided by innocence 
Blake repeated this idea m the thirteenth plate of America, m a water colour in the 
Widener collection at Harvard Universitv, and m the fourteenth illustration to Job 

1 Cf the 54th Proverb of Hell ‘ When thou seest an eagle thou seest a portion of Genius , 
lift up thy head ’ ’ 
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COMMENTARY 

Title-foge This is autographed ‘ John Linnell Red Hill 1860 ’ 

Line 3 M%8t pestilence, as in T%nel, v 

Line 5 Mountains are the high places of human thought Vineyards, which 
produce the wme of ecstasy 

Line 8 Five thousand years The world is due to last six thousand years, which 
are nearly up , therefore we may assume that the first thousand years were passed 
m the Garden of Eden 

Line 13 Forty men, the nobles 

Line 16 On the 17th of June, 1789, the Third Estate called itself the National 
Assembly 

Line 19 The Governor was De Launay 

Lines 26-29 The Poet, for Blake had already decided that ‘ prophetic ’ writings 
were simply poetry The serpent is the serpent of mateiialism 

Lmes 29-32 The Prisoner of State, boldly represented by Blake as the Iron 
Mask, whom tradition asserted to be a brother of Louis xiv But Blake means 
more than a literal prisoner He means that the better pait of Royalty (the Eternal 
Lion, protector of the Lamb) was masked, or made hypocritical, by reasons of state 
Lmes 33-35 The Schismatic, who refused to sign papers of allegiance to th& 
Estabhshed Church, and who consequently was persecuted (the tower nam’d 
Bloody) Blake undoubtedly had the Huguenots in mind 

Lines 35-37 The soul who denied the power of the State over the Church (‘ who 
refused to be whore to the Minister ’) 

Lmes 38-43 The upholder of Piee Speech, or the Agitator, who*is confined in 
the ‘ tower nam’d Order ’ since such people are always suppressed to preserve public 
quiet 

Lmes 43-47 The Good Man, fnend to the favouritp, turned mevitably (by 
Destmy) into the Parasite Therefore he has lost all power for conscientious action , 
and, helpless himself, he imagines all conditions equally irredeemable 

Lmes 47-51 The Patnot, driven to madness by the hope of hberty No doubt 
Blake was commenting on the extreme attitudes struck by many of his radical friends 
Lines 83-88 ‘ Is it not easy to guess how Blake would have engraved this ^ ’ 
Samtsbury, Prosody, in 24 

Line 90 The Atlantic Mountains The obvious reference is to recently liberated 
America , but Blake was also thinking of the lost Atlantis, the mountain which 
had once been a stairway into Eternity See the ‘ Commentary ’ on America, 
106-112 

The harvest symbol, which Blake developed with such effect in his last books, 
refers to the Last Judgment, when aU the good of the world will be gathered together 
for use in Eternity, while the chaff wiU. be cast out and destroyed Burgundy, of 
course, wishes no such radical change, being contented with thmgs as they are 
Lme 93 Forests, the forests of error 

Lines 94-96 He does not wish power or gospel to be derived from any but 
matenal thmgs , Blake, of course, wished the laws established by Materiahsm to 
be overthrown 

Line 96 The Roch of eternity is the Rock of Ages 

Lme 97 The eterml Iwn and eagle appear terrible to Burgundy, for the Lion is 
the guardian of the Lamb, and the Eagle is the bird of Genius He can aUow 
neither the Brotherhood of Man nor the Triumph of the Imagmation 
Lme 113 The writing of God, the divme appomtment of kings 
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Line 114 Necker was actually dismissed on July 11 

Line 127 The mshng of scales Throughout the early poems, as we have seen, 
the snake is the symbol of the priest 

Lmes 130 131 suggest shghtly Job iv 12-16 
Lme 134 The descent of souls to earth 

Lines 140-150 The slackening of outward ceremony, the disappearance of the 
hierarchy, the spiritual independence of the people, and the equahty of all men 
before God, seem the end of all religion to the Archbishop 

Lme 165 Henri iv , the great popular monarch, precedes the Abbe de Sieves, 
thereby antagomzmg the militaristic dukes 

Lme 175 Blake could not foresee the hvpocntical role which Orleans was 
actually playing in Pans 

Lmes 183-184 A magnificent image, showing the mtellect and the emotions as 
the two rivers making fertile the great Paradise of the soul But there should be 
four nvers of Paradise, accordmg to Genesis ii 10 14 , and Blake later recognized 
them all, identifymg them with the Four Zoas {Jerusalem, 98 14-25) But even 
m this early book, the Brain and Heart are evidently Unzen and Luvah Are we 
to assume that as yet Blake had not completed his theory of the Four Zoas, or that 
he was simphfying it for the sake of the pubhc ^ 

Lme 185 Feet, hands, head, bosom, and pans of love A fourfold division of man 
later abandoned by Blake Cf ‘ The head Sublime, the heart Pathos, the gemtals 
Beauty, the hands and feet Proportion ’ — 61st Proverb of Hell 

Lmes 190-192 This theory that the Brotherhood of Man consists m ‘ entering 
the bosoms of each other ’ is also expressed in Jerusalem, 88 3 5 When m 
Eternity Man converses with Man they enter Into each others Bosom (which are 
Universes of delight) In mutual interchange ’ 

Lmes 211-216 This is one of Blake’s compressed accounts of the Fall, which 
petrified the Universe into its present material form 

Line 213 Sulphur In alchemy, sulphur is the fire extracted from the sun, 
with which the Great Work is completed Blake seems to have taken this to mean 
that ‘ sulphur ’ is the materiahzed (fallen) form of ‘ fire,’ the original Etermty 
It IS difficult to know in what alchemist Blake found his symbol Cornelius 
Agnppa’s description of it is to be found m his Occult Philosophy, i v Paracelsus 
and Bohme both say a great deal , but I have found nothing m them which pomt 
specifically to Blake’s usage 

Lmes 216-237 An account of the Eesurrection of Man, which was about to begin 
Lme 218 Till man raise his darkened limbs out of the caves of night i e till he 
transcend his body The cave is Plato’s famous symbol , for a detailed discussion, 
see the ‘ Commentary ’ on The Maniage of Heaven and Hell, plate xiv 
Line 219 He transcends both Space and Time 

Lme 226 Devour thy labour The priest no longer will ll've on the labour of 
others, but will work for his own support 

Line 228 Millions that wander in forests The forests of error again 
Lme 240 The withdrawal of the troops was requested on July 8 
Line 246 Cf London ' And the hapless soldier’s sigh / Euns in blood down 
palace walls ’ 

Lme 247 The answer was returned on July 10, and a second refusal followed, 
July 13 Louis XVI ’s actual threat was to remove the Assembly to some harmless 
place far from Pans 

Lme 269 Not until July 15 was Lafayette given command of the National Guard 
Lmes 274-277 One of Blake’s most darmg images, and, I thmk a successful one 
Lmes 279-281 An image mspired by Blake’s pride m the British Navy, and 
woefully out of place here ^ 

Lme 285 The National Guard left Pans on July 15 by order of the Kmg, after 
the Bastdle had fallen 

Lme 306 The New Age is forecasted by the dawn 
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IS not moxe than the soul ’ (So}ig of Myself)^ but also ' Behold ’ the body includes 
and IS the meaning, the mam concern — and includes and is the Soul ’ {Starting 
from PaumanoJc, § 14) Shelley m Queen Mah (iv 140) also asserted ‘ Soul is the 
only element,’ which amounts to the same thing And to-day the scientists con- 
firm the poets ‘ The psychical (and consciousness) is reahty, while matter (and 
physical process) is a pJienotnenonj the disguise, so to speak, under which the 
psychical appears when apprehended through the special senses ’ (Morton Prince 
The Unconscious, 2nd ed , N Y , 1921, pp 130 131) This is precisely Blake’s idea, 
though written in perhaps less happy a sbyle 

This may seem to mvolve a contradiction m Blake’s philosophy Aristotelean 
in his behef of the unity of soul and body, he also beheved, with the Platonists, 
m pre-existence We may well ask how the soul can descend into a body, if the" 
two are really one and cannot exist separate The an&wei is unexpectedly simple 
Blake believed that the material body was an illusion or error — a part of the soul, 
but not an essential part 

That Evil may not be Evil m Eternity is an idea which may also be found else 
where Blake once told the invaluable Crabb Robinson that ‘what are called 
vices m the nabural world are the highest subhmities in the spiritual world ’ (H 0 R , 
Dec 17, 1825) This is because such ‘ Evil ’ is strength, not weakness Turning 
back to our Paracelsus, we read ‘ The Sophists (a race which has more talk than 
true wisdom) falsely assert that Mercury is cold and of a moist nature, so that 
they go and advise us to congeal it by means of heat , whereas heat only renders 
it moie fluid, as they daily find out to their own loss rather than gam ’ Milton was 
not unfamihar with the idea ‘ To be weak is miserable ’ {Paradise Lost, i 157) , 
and even ‘ All wickedness is weaknebS ’ {Samson Agomstes, 1 834) , and his idea 
IS Blake’s, though he uses the words m an opposed meaning Blake would never 
have blamed, but pitied, weakness Thomas Traherne also accepts Energy as 
the ultimate Paradise ‘ Heaven, where the soul is all Act ’ {Centuries of Medita 
tions, II 73) Shelley repeats this ‘ Life is its state of action ’ {Queen Mah, ix 
158) Coventry Patmore, mild as he was, reached the same idea ‘ In viilgar 
minds the idea of passion is mseparable from that of disorder , in them the advances 
of love, or anger, or any other strong energy towards its end, is hke the rush of a 
savage hoide, with war-whoops, tom-toms, and confuse^ tumult , and the great 
decorum of a passion, which keeps, and is immensely mcreased in force by the 
discipline of God’s order, looks to them like weakness and coldness Hence the 
passions, which are the measure of man’s capacity for virtues, are regarded by the 
pious vulgar as bemg of the nature of vice , and, mdeed, in them they are so , 
for virtues are nothing but ordered passions, and vices nothmg but passions in 
fdisorder ’ {Magna Moralia, ii ) Nietzsche makes this doctrine a very central one 
‘ What IS good ^ All that mcreases the feehng of power — ^power itself — in man ^ 
What IS bad ^ All that comes from weakness » What is happiness ^ The feehng 
that power mcreases — ^that resistance is bemg overcome ’ ’ {Dej Anticlmst, 2 ) 

Milton, for all his worship of Reason, seems to imply that, as the Restramer, it 
IS bad ‘ Down, Reason, then » ’ {Samson Agomstes, 1 322), also ‘ the Tree 
/ Of prohibition, root of all our woe ’ {Paradise Lost, ix 644-645) 

Plate V ^2 The shadow of Desire Later Blake used the word Shadow as a 
technical term for restramed desire 

I Plate VI This is shown ‘ Oh that I might have my request , and 

that God would grant me the thmg I long for Then should I yet have com- 
fort ’ (Jo6 VI 8, 10) But Job is praymg for death Perhaps Blake had 
^John XVI 7 m mmd 

I ^ 2 He became Jehovah After the crucifixion, the Church worshipped the old 
|God of this world under Christ’s name 

A Memorable Fancy This title is an obvious reference to Swedenborg, who 
called his visions Memorable Pelations 
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^ 1 Here Blake anticipated the charge of madness, which later was to become 
so serious 

^ 2 The five senses, far from being limited to material use, really can open mto 
the world of Infinity Cf the Introductory Lines to Europe 

^ 3 These two septenaries contain a theory already reached by Kant and 
other contemporary philosophers that our sense-world probably is an entirely 
difierent world from that perceived bv beings with other sense organs Shelley 
also reached the idea ‘Some eyed flower whose >oung leaves waken / On an 
nnimagined world (Ode to Seuven^ 

Plate VII The Proverbs of Hell 

1 Blake begms with a common-sense maxim, emphasizmg the importance of 
work Of Proverbs 11 and 41 

2 i ^ Drive your cart and your plough over the bones of the dead,’ not awed into 
leaving them undisturbed, but utilizing the graveyard as the most fertile soil This 
IS noteworthy, as showmg Blake’s appreciation of the value of the past The 
9th line of The Ancient Bard (Songs of Experience) tells the fate of those who 
wander m such places purposeless ‘ They stumble all night over bones of the 
dead ’ 

3 The flrst of the many proverbs (3, 7, 18, 35, 46, 52, 64, 70) teaching the 
value of excess as a path to wisdom It eventually became one of Blake’s funda- 
mental doctrines that Error to be cast ofl, must first be fuUy recognized Cf 
‘'Diving a Body to Falshood that it may be cast ofi forevei ’ (Jerusalem, 12 13) , 
also follow the fate of the Satanic trinity in Blake’s Booh of Job 

5 This teaches the necessity for actmg out all one’s impulses It is repeated 
pictoriaUy m Europe, where the plate of the Jo 3 ^fc, laying down their sceptres before 
Priesthood is followed by the plate of the Plague Cf Proverb 67, also the harper’s 
song, plate xix of The Marriage 

♦ 6 This proverb is not so easily explained as it might seem Comparing it with 
the 16th and 62nd Proverbs, the worm is merely contemptible in forgiving the 
injury , but compaimg it with a deleted stanza of The Ely (Songs of Experience) 

‘ The cut worm / Forgives the plough, / And dies in peace ’ it appears rather 
that Blake was upholdmg the forgiveness of injury 

7 Blake, being a po^t, understood the value of wme It seems that there 
must have iDeen Prohibitionists m his day, since he advocates dipping them m 
the river, as a cure by excess Cf Proverb 18 

8 Or, ‘ all thmgs exist as they are perceived ’ Blake was an extreme Sub- 
jective Ideahst to use the jargon of philosophy He elaborated this in a letter 
to Dr Trusler (23d August 1799) ; The tree which moves some to tears of joy 
iT m the eyes of others only a green thing which stands m the way ’ In The Gates 
of Paradise he had already said the same thing, though less happily ‘ The sun’s 
light, when he unfolds it, / Depends on the organ that beholds it ’ In fact, he 
made a great point of seemg ‘ not with, but through, the eye ’ Traherne had anti- 
cimted it ‘ All men see the same objects, but do not equally understand them ’ 
{meditations) Henry Sutton, possibly influenced by this very proverb, also 
expressed the anthropomorphism of nature ‘ Man doth usurp all space, / Stares 
thee m rock, bush, river, m the face / Never yet thme eye beheld a tree , / ’Tis no 
sea thou seest m the sea, / ’Tis but a disguised humamtv ’ (Man) ^^^igsoxi also 
hit upon a tree to point the same lesson 

This seems to have been taken from Paracelsus ‘ Now, those who give 
hght on earth as torches m the hght of Nature shall shine, through Christ, as stars 
forever ’ (Preface to the Hermetic Astronomy) 

10 Blake always felt the eternal world so strongly that he was sure it approved 
or ^disapproved of work — especially artistic work — ^performed in the temporal 
world Elsewhere he speaks of his own productions as ‘ the study and delight of 
archangels ’ So, m the 19th Illustration to Job he showed the angels crowding m 
at the comers to witness Job’s triumph Agam he said, more ambiguously ‘ The 
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rums of Time build mansions m Eternity ’ (letter to Hayley, 6th. May 1800), imply 
mg that aU such, works are made more perfect m the other world 

12 A wise man’s hours, bemg eternal, cannot be measured by a clock_ Cf 
M%lton^21 62-28 3 ‘ Every Time less than a pulsation of the artery / Is equal in its 
period & value to Six Thousand Years / For m this Period the Poet’s Work is 
Done , and all the Great / Events of Time start forth & are conceiv’d m such a 
Penod, / Withm a Moment, a Pulsation of the Artery ’ Cf also the striking 
parallel m Walt Whitman’s Song of Myself, § 44 ‘ The clock indicates the moment 
— ^but what does eternity mdicate ^ ’ 

13 That every mjury done to a dumb beast affects the whole Universe is the 
doctrme of the body of the Augunes of Innocence 

14 A satire on the pedantic poetry of his times 

15 Cf ‘ And if we were not weak, / Should we be less m deed than m desire ^ ’ 
(Shelley, Julian and Maddalo) 

16 Cf " By the slave morahty of Christiamty the impotence which does 
not retahate for injuries is falsified mto “ goodness ” ’ (Nietzsche, Zur Genealogie 
der Moral) 

18 ‘ Sous ces paroles encore, on entrevoit, comme dans un bourgeon ferme, 
tout notre xix® siecle, Kant, Pichte, Wordsworth, Chateaubriand, Delacroix, et 
Scbleiermacher ’ (Joseph Milsand, Litteraiure Anglaise W Blahe) 

19-20 The hypocrisy of aU meanness 

Plate viii 

^ 21 This proverb must have been inspired by Paul’s words ® By the law is the 

knowledge of sm ’ {Romans lu 20) Upon this same text grew one of the Gnostic 
heresies ‘ Epiphanes wrcfte a book On Justice assertmg that the 
law, by mtroducmg the distmction of meum and tuum, was the real author of the 
sm of theft and adultery ’ (Mansel’s Gnostic Heresies, viii ) and in Blake’s own 
day, just across the Channel, Proudhon was loudly elaborating the text La Pro 
priete c’est le vol ’ ’ Blake, however, was less mterested m the economic situation 
than m the spiritual situation , and later he developed several other Gnostic ideas 
This proverb sums up a great deal of Nietzsche’s wisdom ‘ No morality has any 
value m itself ’ {Gotzendammerung) , and ‘ Christiamty has hved by distress, it 
has created distress in order to make itself necessary ai^d eternal Consider, for 
example, the consciousness of sm , it remamed for the church to ennch mankmd 
with that state of distress » ’ {Der Antichrist) 

22-25 ‘ Everythmg that hves is holy,’ and these thmgs traditionally considered 
bad are here justly described as manifestations of God 

26 Extremes resemble each other Cf Fieldmg’s Tom Thumb, i u ‘ Excess 
of Joy, my Lord, I Ve heard Folks say. Gives Tears, as often as Excess of Grief ’ 

27 Certain aspects of the world are too great to be understood This is Blake’s 
question asked earher about the Tyger ‘ Did he who made the Lamb make thee 
Even at the end of his life he seems to have left the question as defimtely msoluble, 
when, over the 15th Illustration to Job he mscribed ‘ Can any understand the 
spreadmg of the Clouds, the noise of his tabernacle ^ ’ 

30-31 These proverbs announce that everyijhmg has its own appropriate place 
The corollary to these simple truths is the more starthng ' One Law for the Lion 
& Ox is Oppression ’ 

32 Fools may even do good by bemg excellent disciphne 

33 This axiom leads us unsuspectmgly toward the doctrme that Imagmation 
IS Truth 

34 Small timid beasts look for causes , the great ones look for results 

35 A comparison of talent and gemus This must have been inspired by some 
feelmg of protest agamst Fuseh^s 14th Aphorism ‘ Gemus without bias is a stream 
without direction it mundates aU and ends m stagnation,’ or perhaps from the 
more sympathetic 47th Aphorism ‘ Creation gives, mvention finds existence ’ 
Coventry Patmore was somewhat more explanatory m the 25th of his Aurea Dicta 
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‘ No great art, no really elective etlucal teaclnng, can come from any but suck as 
know immeasurably more than they will attempt to commumcate ' 

36 A single thought is mfimte, unbound by the laws of Time and Space, there- 
fore it can be said to ‘ fill immensity ’ Traherne had written the same thing earher 

‘ One soul m the immensity of its intelbgence is greater and more excellent than 
the whole world The Ocean is but the drop of a bucket to it, the Heavens but a 
centre, the Sun obscurity, and all Ages but as one day ’ ifientuiies, ii 70) , and 
Coventry Patmore repeated it later ‘ A moment’s frmtion of a true felicity is 
enough, and etermty not too much ’ (Aurea Dicta, 55) , but neither of these quota- 
tions equals Blake’s either m depth or brevity It should be remarked that of 
these three it is very unlikely that any of them had ever read the works of any 
other This is merely an excellent example of mystics talking the same language, 
and discovering the same truths 

37 Lavater’s style, but Blake’s character 

38 This proverb anticipates William James’s whole theory of pragmatic truth 
It states the Truth of Imagmation, and is the conclusion drawn from the 33rd Pro- 
verb Cf ‘ I adopt each theory, myth, god and denu-god , / 1 see that the old 
accounts, bibles, genealogies, are true, without exception ’ (Walt Whitman With 
Antecedents, § 2) , also ‘ Whatever satisfied Souls is true ’ {Manhattan's Streets, § 7) 
Cf also ‘ We cannot desire any good which is not a reality ’ (Coventr} Patmore 
Magna Moralia, 41) 

39 Gemus should not stoop to the ways of the moneymaker 

Plate IX 

40 The Deity provides for the great of soul, ]ust as he fed Ehjah m the wilder- 
ness 

41 The normal course of the ordered life plan, act, profit, rest 

42 This reminds one of the Lavatei’s 237th Ajphorism ‘ Be certam that he 
who has betrayed thee once will betray thee agam ’ Cf also Jerusalem, 91 2 3 

‘ The man who permits you to injure him, deserves your vengeance / He also will 
receive it ’ George MacDonald, who must have read Blake before he wrote Inlith, 
also noted ‘ In this world never trust a person who has once deceived you ’ {Lilith, 
ch xvn) 

43 God rewards no prayers unless some efiort is made by man towards their 
fulfilment In other w'ords ‘ Prayers plough not ’ Swmbume rather perplex- 
ingly calls this ‘ the fruit of his behef m the identity of body with soul ’ , while EY 
(ii 67) consider it a reference to the fable of Hercules and the Carter 

^ 44 Wrath is often better than argument — especially with a fool who is easily 
impressed Blake later rediscovered this truth in his conflict with Hayley (see 
the letter to Butts, July 6, 1803) 

45 Beware of the man who never changes his mind, for there he breeds reptiles 
Cf the Harper’s song on Plate xix 

48 This division of the profile into the four elements is typical, not only of 
Blake’s own habit of systematizing, but also of the earher mystical philosophers 
This particular passage may well have been suggested by a passage in Comehus 
A£nppa ‘ And lastly, in the Soul it self, accordmg to Austin, the understandmg 
resembles Eire, reason the Aire, imagination the Water, and the senses the Earth 
And the senses also are divided amongst themselves by reason of the Elements, for 
the sight IS fiery, neither can it perceive without Eire, and Light the hearing is 
airy, for a sound is made by the smkmg of the Aire , The smell, and tast resemble 
the Water, without the moisture of which there is neither smell, nor tast , and 
lastly the feehng is wholly earthy, and taketh gross bodies for its object ’ {OccuU 
Philosophy, I vu ) 

62 The wisdom of foUy 

53 No individual, and no essence, can ever change This proverb is used as 
the 72lid hne of America ‘ The soul of sweet dehght / Can never pass away,’ 
Blake repeated in the 9th and 10th fines of The Visions of the Daughters of Albion 

X 
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Cf the first stanza of tfie Epilogue to The Gates of Paradise , also Shelley’s ‘ Soul 
IS not more polluted than the beams / Of heaven’s pure orb ’ {Queen Mah, iv 150 
151) 

54 This estabhshes the Eagle as a symbol of Genius throughout all of Blake’s 
works It IS an old symbol ‘ An Eagle, the emblem from the earliest Chnstian* 
times of the soul which most aspires to meditate on divine things, and as such 
adopted for the special cogmsance of St John theDmne ’ (A J Butler Appendix 
A to Dante’s Purgatory) 

55 This proverb explams the emgmatic Keys to the Gates of Paradise Cf also 

the 29th Proverb Thomas Lodge Int upon the same idea m his Rosalynd ‘ The 
fairer the rose is, the sooner it is bitten by caterpillers ’ Shakspere used the same 
figure m the Second Part of King Henry the Sixth (in i 90) ‘ The caterpillars eat 

my leaves away ’ 

56 Perhaps suggested by Chatterton’s ‘ meadow flower ripen’d in ages ’ {Nafva 
and Mored) 

^ 59 Another veision of Proverb 43 

60 The deep emotions are silent Yet cf Proverb 26 

Plate X 

61 Another apothegm systematizing the human form It anticipates the triad 
of Head, Heart, and Loms, which later figures so prominently m Blake’s epics 
However, as it is here, it reappears in The Four Zoas, vi 90-94 

64 This may have been suggested by Lavater’s 522nd Aphorism ^ ‘ Take from 
Luther his roughness and fiery courage , mysticism from Fenelon from 

Milton the extravagance of his all personif 3 nng fancv , from Baflaelle his drvness 
and nearly hard precision , and from Eubens his supernatural luxury of colour — 
Deduct this oppressive exuberance from each , rectify them according to your own 
taste — ^and what wiH be the result ^ ’ T Sturge Moore quotes Flaubert’s 

Gorrespondcmce (Sene u ) for a parallel ‘ Never fear to be exaggerated, all the very 
great have been so — ^Michaelangelo, Eaphael, Shakspere, Moliere But m 
order that the exaggeration may not shook, it must be everywhere constant, pro 
portional, in harmony with itsefi , if your good folk are a hundred feet high, your 
mountains must be twenty thousand , and what is the ideal if it be not that kmd 
of bulkmg out ^ ’ Blake had a definite application of thiquprmciple m mind, which 
is made obvious by the proximity of the 61st Proverb 

6$ Walt Whitman also said ‘ AU works shall illustrate the divine law of m 
directions ’ {Laws for Greoition) , but the more famihar phrasing is ‘ Curved is the 
line of beauty ’ 

68 ^Where man is not, nature is barren ’ — of God 

69 A further deduction from the 33rd and the 38th Proverbs These three 
should really be read together 

70 This proverb, which seems at first to be a humorous comment on the whole 
collection, is very much m the spirit of the age La Marquise de Crequy {Souvenirs, 
vol III ) attnbuted the same remark to Loms-Phihppe d’ Orleans, who as a child, 
on being served some ‘ roties a la moelle,’ cried ‘ J’en veux beaucoup * j’en veux 
trop ’ ’ But Blake also meant it as Thomas Vaughan meant it, when he terminated 
his description of the River of Pearl, m the Lumen de Immine ‘ This is enough and 
too much, for I hold it not my Duty to insist upon secrets, which are so far from the 
Reader’s Inquiry, that I dare say they are beyond his Expectation ’ 

Plate XI ^ 1 The amient poets According to Thomas Taylor in his Mystical 
Initiations , or. Hymns of Orpheus (London, 1787, p 12), Orpheus was dehberatelv 
responsible for this anthropomorphism ‘ Orpheus filled all things with Gods 
subordinate to the demiurgus,’ ^ ^ 

Plate XI ^ 6 Thus men forgot Cf Lavater’s 398th Aphorism ‘ Let none 
turn over books or roam the stars in quest of God, who sees him not m man ’ 

Plate xn f 1 The second Memorable Fancy Many commentators on Blake 
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have pointed out that Blake’s surprisingly casual fanuharity with the prophets 
was intended as a satire on Swedenborg It is also intended as a satire on Para- 
celsus ‘ If your artists only knew that their pnnce Galen — ^thev call none hke 
fn-m — ^was sticking in Hell, from whence he has sent letters to me, they would make 
the sign of the cross upon themselves with a fox’s tail In the same way your 
Avicenna sits m the vestibule of the mfernal portal , and I have disputed with 
about his aurum potabile ’ [Treasury of Treasures) Blake was also justifying 
and explaming their visions, and even reproving them for attaching so much im- 
portance and awe to them Blake, who could call up a vision whenever he wished, 
rather looked down upon those whose abihties were not so well controlled 

^ 4 He rejphed This starthng doctrine is entirely orthodox St Augustine 
said ‘ What ought to be, must be ’ Upon Matthew xvu 20 is based the whole 
theorv of Magic Milton causes his Samson to say ' They knew not / That what 
I mentioned was of God , I knew / Prom mtimate impulse ’ (221 223) Shelley’s 
Phantom in Hellas cries ‘ Yet has thy faith prevailed, and I am here ’ (i 864) 
Coventry Patmore also approved ‘ The power of beheving and acting upon seh- 
evidence is true strength of intellect and character ’ (Aurea Dicta^ 117) 

Plate XIV 

^ 1 '^The tradition that ‘ the world will be consumed in fire at the end of 
SIX thousand years ’ antedates Christianity, and was accepted by the early Fathers 
of the Church, as well as by such people as Luther and Melancthon"’ It is some- 
times ascribed to Ehjah (though he says nothing hke that in the Bible) and some- 
times to Ehas the Eabbi ^ The earhest references seem to be in the Slavonic Enoch 
and the Epistle of Barnabas after which follow Justm Martyr, Papias Irenaeus, 
Tertulhan, and Cyprian 

^ Their theory was, that as the Lord created the Universe in six davs and rested 
on the seventh, so the Universe in turn would labour for six ages, which would be 
followed by a seventh age, the Messianic Sabbath, or Millennium, after which the 
last Judgment was to take place All this was derived from the juxtaposition of 
the following Biblical texts 

‘ In SIX days the Lord’^made heaven and earth ’ [Exodus xx 11) 

‘ And on the seventh day God ended his work which he had made , and he rested 
on the seventh day from all his work which he had made And God blessed the 
seventh day, and sanctified it because that m it he had rested from all his work 
which God created and made ’ [Genesis ii 2 3) 

‘ One day is with the Lord as a thousand years ’ (2 Peter ui 8) 

‘ There remaineth therefore a rest [keeping of a sabbath] to the people of God ’ 
[Hebrews iv 9)^ 

In Blake’s day, the world was commonly thought to have been created in 4004^ 
B Therefore the Second Coming was to be in a d 1996 But Blake shifted the 
date to suit himself 

The" ultimate destruction of the world bv fire has been announced by 
prophets over the entire world See, for example, the Sybils and the Voluspa {Eddas) 

^ 2 A Qhe/rub is a spirit of knowledge (as opposed to love), whose symbol is 
the Eye Cherubim are inferior to the Seraphim (love), whose svmbol is the Wing 
This Cherub, then, is Eeason, with the flaming sword of Prohibition, who drove 
man from Eden (Blake never uses the word Cherub in a good sense ) The Tree 
of Life has often been interpreted as the phallos ^ so Blake’s command is really 
an exhortation to Free Love, ‘ an improvement of sensual enjoyment ’ ® 

% 5 The doors of perception are the five senses 

^ Sir Thomas Browne Rehgio Medici, i 46, and Pseudodoxia vt i Sir Thomas, with 
the typically casual attitude of the pedant refers lightly to this Rabbi as a person too well 
Imown to need further explanation But Sir Thomas betrays himself he did not even 
Imow that this Prophecy was once an article in the faith of all Christians 

* As m Sir Thomas Browne’s Pseudodoxia, i i 

• For a more detailed discussion see Chapter xv , The Fifth Window 
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% 6 The cavern as symbol of the body was established by Plato in the famous 
passage in the 7th book of his Republic ‘ After this, 1 said, imagme the enlighten- 
ment of Ignorance of our nature in a figure — Behold * human beings liYing m a 
sort of underground den they have been here from their childhood, and have 
their legs and necks chamed, so that they cannot move, and can only see before 
them They see only their own shadows, or the shadows of one another 
on the opposite wall of the cave ’ Cf also Porphyry ‘ The Pythagoreans, 
and after them Plato, showed that the world is a cavern and a den The theolo- 
gists were of the opinion that a cave is a symbol of the sensible world, because 
caverns are dark, stony and humid ’ {On the Gave of the Nymphs, trans by Thomas 
Taylor) Thomas Vaughan used the symbol ‘ From this place we moved straight 
forward, till we came to a Cave of Earth It was very obscure, and withall darkish, 
givmg a heavy odour like that of graves ’ {Lumen de Lumine) also ' The Mercune, 
or Mineral hquor (say they) is altogether cold and passive, and it lyes in certam 
earthly Subterraneous Caverns ’ Shelley also uses the Cavern symbol freely, the 
first example m his works bemg in the 363rd hne of Alastor To Blake the Cavern 
was specifically the skull, smce everything exists in the brain 

The problem of openmg the senses is a real one ' This clanty of [Mystical] 
Vision may also be enjoyed m regard to the phenomenal world The actual physical 

perceptions are strangely heightened, so that the self perceives an added signifi- 
cance and reality in all natural things is often convinced that it knows at last 
“ the secret of the world ” ’ (Evelyn Underhill Mysticism, p 289) Many 
mystics confirm her ‘ But for the present we are less intent to the Vision, and 
cannot yet open the eye of our Mmd to behold the incorruptible and incompre- 
hen‘5ible Beauty’ (Hgrmes Tnsmegistus Ptjmander, rv 16) ‘But if God did 
but once put away that Duskiness, which moves about the Light, and that thy 
Eyes were opened, then in that very Place where thou standest, sittest, or best, 
thou should see the glorious Countenance or Face of God and the whole Heavenly 
Gate ’ (Bohme Aurora, x 98) ‘ We are all born like Moses with a veil over the 

face , this is it which hmders the prospect of that mtellectual shimng light which 
God hath placed in us And to tell a truth that concerns all mankind, the greatest 
mystery, both m divinity and philosophy, is how to remove it ’ (Thomas Vaughan 
Anthroposophia Theormgica) 

Plate XV The third Memorable Fancy 

^ 2 The Cave having been explained, it is obvious that the Dragon Man, who 
clears away the rubbish from the cave’s mouth, must be a sexual symbol This is 
confirmed by the Swedenborgian Dictionary of Correspondences ‘ Dragon, in ^ 
good sense signifies the same as serpent , viz the sensual principle ’ There is 
only one other use of the Dragon as a sexual symbol m Blake’s works , that is m 
Milton, 10 2 Elsewhere it means the Worm at war 

f 3 The word Viper occurs only once elsewhere in Blake, and then with a 
different meaning Here, smce he folds around the rock,’ he is obviously Eeason, 

‘ the outward Circumference of Energy ’ The precious stones and metals are 
hardened truths, whose dead ghtter attracts so many to the Snake In America, 
Ore (Kevolt) is called the Viper 

^ 4 The Eagle, who ‘ causes the inside of the Cave to be mfinite ’ is the Genius 
Cf Proverb 54 These birds create works of art, which elsewhere Blake called 
“ mansions m Etenuty ’ -- 

f 6 The Lions of flammg fire represent the wrathful guardians of the Lamb^ 
(Imagmation) who m their revdlutionary fury melt the &ed metals of Eeason 
mto hvmg fluids,’ m preparation for new forms ^ 

% 6 The Unnamed Forms, which cast these metals, are the ungenerated, whom 
Blake latei named Rintrah, Palamabron, Bromion, and Theotormon, the four sons 
of Jerusalem who guard the Western Gate {Jerusalem, 72 10) There is no need 
to explain them here, except to say that they are spiritual forces which assist the 
poetic spirit 
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^ 7 In tlie expanse, the Abyss of the Five Senses, are the men who receive this 
‘ excess of dehghts ’ of the creative spirits , m their charge the immortal works 
take on the contracted, outward form of books, and are classified into hbranes 

Plate XVI 

^ 1 The weal m courage This proverb is the 49th Pwvero of Hdl 

Plate XVII The fourth Memorable Fancy is completely explained m Chapter xiy 

Plate XXIX 

^ 3 Passed all the planets till we came to saturn Blake’s astronomy is at fault , 
he should have known that Uranus lay beyond Saturn Not until 1845 was Neptune, 
the eighth and most outward planet, discovered Blake probably selected Saturn 
because of its meaning to Jakob Bohme (Aurora, xxvi 1-3), where we learn that it 
‘ takes its Beginning and Ongmal not from the Sun , for it has m its Power the 
Chamber of Death, and is a Drier up of all Powers from whence Corporeity exists ’ 

Plate XXIII The fifth Memorable Fancy 

^ 3 The extraordinary colours oi the Angel seem to be a satire on Rapnael’s 
blush of propriety ‘ Celestial rosie red Love’s proper hue ’ (Paradise Lost, viii 
619) Can Byron have read The Marnage of Heaven and Hell ? If not, how can 
we explain the 61st stanza of his Vision of Juagment ^ 

When Michael saw this host, he first grew pale, 

As angels can , next, like Italian twihght, 

He turn’d all colours — as a peacock’s tail, 

Or sunset streaming through a gothic skyhght 
In some old abbey, or a trout not stale. 

Or distant lightning on the horizon by mght. 

Or a fresh rainbow, or a grand review 
Of thirty regiments in red, green, and blue 

Plate XXIV 

^ 3 What was the Bible of Hell, which Blake promised the world ^ ^ Apparently, 
^e idea remained in his mind all his hf e Eossetti catalogued an uncoloured work 
(Sec* A, No 2) ‘A Naked Man touching a Earn as he recedes Darmgly designed ’ 
On the back Blake has written m title-page form, ‘ The Bible of Hell, m Nocturnal 
Visions Collected Vol ’•i Lambeth ’ Perhaps Blake intended to gather together 
aU his short Prophetic Books into one collection, to be called ‘ The Bible of Hell ’ 
Unzen and The Booh of Los would have stood for Genesis , the Song of Los would 
continue the tale of creation The French Revolution, America, and Europe would 
represent the historical books , the Visions of the Daughters of Albion would replace 
^*6 Song of Solomon , The Marnage of Heaven and Hell would be an excellent sub- 
stitute for Proverbs , Ahania, which retells the Crucifixion, would summarize the 
New Testament , while Tiriel and Thel would have to be inserted as purely hterary 
works, such as Job and Ruth 

■“H this were Blake’s intention — and I thmk it quite probable — ^he abandoned it, 
to recast all these books into one great epic The Four Zoos, which was also A 
Dream of Nine Nights This, however, was not intended for the world 

But there are other possibilities On the 18th of February, 1826, Blake read 
to Crabb Eobmson ' his Version of Genesis,” for so it may be called, as understood 
by a Christian Visionary He read a wild passage m a sort of Bible style ’ This 
seems to be lost There does exist an eight-page manuscript of Blake’s, sold 
recently at the sale of the H Buxton Forman Library, which is entitled Genesis j 
The Seven Days / of the Created World (water-marked 1793) The handwritmg (as 
Mr Arthur Symons declares whose statement seems accurate, ]udgmg from the 
facsimile of the first page m the Sale Catalogue) is clearly Blake’s , but this poem, 
for all the corrections made m his hand, cannot have been composed by him It 
IS a stilted eighteenth-century bit of blank verse metaphysics , and Mr Eobert 
Hillyer suggests that Blake copied it from Hayley’s dictation By no stretch of 
the imagmation could it be called ‘ wild ’ or ‘ in a sort of Bible style ’ 
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Blake’s last attempt at the Bible of Hell was probably lohe Genesib in Mr Henry 
Huntmgton’s library Here Blake used the text of the Bible unchanged, restrict 
mg his own ideas to the decorations and the chapter headmgs ^ A detailed descrip 
tion of this will be found m Chapter xxix , Illustrations to Others 

^ 4 This proverb, which had already been used in the 334th hne of Tmel, was 
to do duty agam as the 108th line of the Visions of the Daughters of Albion 

It is mteresting to discover that the influence of Swedenboig on Thomas Lake 
Harris, the occultist, caused the latter to dictate under mspiration a book superficially 
not dissimilar to The Marriage of Heaven and Hell This was his Bong of Satan 
(N Y , 1858), issued as an Appendix to the Arcana of Christianity Under the 
influence of Swedenborg, Harris also descended into a visionary hell where ‘ the 
Evil Genius appeared as a man of leaden aspect, much like the portraits of LbH" 
Byron He was accompanied by a youthful Spirit resemblmg greatly the pubbshed" 
pictures of John Keats , a third Spirit presented a hkeness to the engravmgs ol 
Milton ’ (p xm ) The first Spirit, however, was not Byron , on being accused oF" 
deception, he turned into Wordsworth, then mto Thomas Moore Harris was not too 
comfortable in this Hell of poets (all of whom recited verses on every occasionX^ 
nor did the pubhcation of his book add to his reputation, even among his followers 

COMMENTARY ON A SONG OF LIBERTY 

1 The Eternal Female is Emtharmon, Poetic Inspiration (also Space) She 
groans in child birth A spiritual force is about to appear in the world of matter 

2 This shows that Blake was describing the American Revolution 

3 France's dungeon is the Bastifle 

5 Rome’s keys are St Peter’s 

7 Enitharmon’s child is Ore, the spirit of Revolt 

8 These mountams, of which we hear more m America^ are lost Atlantis, the 
path to the world of Eternity, now barred out by the Atlantic Ocean, the deluge of 
Materiahsm Pait of this verse is repeated verbatim, America^ 108 In this 
place, halfway between the Temporal and the Eternal, Ore stands to be judged 
by Reason, or Urizen, who is jealous of his power 

10 Ore IS cast out by Unzen Rejected from the mental world, he falls into 
a physical manifestation — Revolution 

I 13 The western sea is America Both west and water are symbols of the body 
^Just as historically the first Revolution of the times appeared m America, so 
spintually it began m the body by upsetting the laws (especially the sexual laws) 
•^which had subjected it 

14 The material aspect of the body (the sea) at once rushes away 

15 As a result of this transcending of the body, Reason is dethroned The 
508th design for Young’s N^ght Thoughts (ix , 1851) was evidently connected with 
this idea , there we see a similar fall also mvolvmg, to our surprise, an elephant 

16 Vrthona's dens are the lowest part of the spirit Urthona, the only name 
mentioned m this poem, may come from Ossian’s character ‘ Urthono ’ , - from 
‘ earthern, with sonorous vowel changes or Ur and Thon, original clay ’ ® 
Smee his symbol is eaith, it may simply be ' Earth owner ’ He is the regent of 
the world of spirit, the highest of the foui Zoas Eos, the spirit of poetry, is only 
his temporary form in this woild 

18 Urizen (Reason) is here definitely identified with Jehovah of Exodus As 
we have seen, m verses 9-10, he is a jealous god (cf Exodus xx 5) , and now he 
issues the Decalogue Blake obviously wished to suggest the fall of Lucifer^- 

^ 19 Ore’s station is m the east (passions) where the hght of the New Day is 
rising 

20 He spurns the clouds of curses (obscurantism) and the stony law (the tables 

^ Water marked 1826 a Hewlett, p 779 

® W N Guthne Seivanee Remew, Oot 1897, p 490 
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of the ten Prohibitions), loosing the horses of instruction from darkness, and crymg 
that the eternal strife of the Lion (guardian of the Lamb) and the Wolf (the tradi- 
tional enemy of the sheep) shall cease 

Chorus Let the Church no longer curse the 3 oys of man, nor the State (his 
‘ accepted brethren ’) build the structure of society Nor shall the filthy repres- 
sions of Eeligion ‘ call that Virginity which wishes but acts not ’ (cf Marriage^ 
plate v) Restif de la Bretonne, in a note to his autobiography {M Nicolas, 1796), 
also felt nothmg but contempt for ‘ ces pretendus moraux, qui font consister toute 
la vertu dans Fabstmence de Famour ’ 

For everything that lives is Holy t — with emphasis on the word ‘ hves,* since 
errors and negations have no real existence Blake repeats this Ime as the 215th 
of the Yisions of the Daughters of Albion, the 71st of America, and the 574th of 
Night 11 of the Four Zoos By it Blake means little more than that God is All In 
hisjiotes on Lavater he was more specific Everything on earth is the word of 
(jod, and its essence is God ’ Cf Milton’s Treatise of Christian Doctrine, ‘ There 
remams but one solution of the difficulty — ^namely, that all thmgs are of God ’ 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

The decorations of The Marnage and the Song of Libeity are for the most part 
simple illustrations of the text Several pages, which are completely covered with 
the text, have the spaces between the words and at the ends of the Imes filled with 
tiny figures of trumpeting men, horses, plants, even miniature landscapes 

The Title-page lUustrates the last episode of The Marnage the embrace of 
the Angel and the Devil This takes place in ‘ the Cavern,’ or withm the outer 
shell of the earth, on whose surface are the forests of error, where tiny human 
figures walk and lament 

Plate II The joys of Innocence A vouth in the Tree of Life hands down to a 
girl the grapes of ecstasy This repeats, with an added sexual sigmficance, the 
decoration of the second plate of The Ecchoing Green {Songs of Innocence) The 
fifth design for Grey’s Ode on a Distant Prospect, is another version of this plate 

Plate III Above the text the liberated soul bathes m the flamed of Hell 
Below, Emtharmon giv^s birth to Ore, the spint of Revolt This is the birth of 
the Babe m The Mental Traveller, hne 95 

Plate isf Below the text the Good and Bad Angels ’ struggle for a soul Blake 
repeated this picture as a fresco and as a colour-prmt The Bad Angel, blind, and 
chamed m the flame of passion, hovers over the Sea of Time and Space , from him 
the Good Angel, entirely free, snatches the mfant soul A thin barrier of cloud 
between the two Angels mdicates that they belong to different worlds Of course 
these Angels are not the forces of Good and Evil They are ‘ pale Religion’s lechery,’ 
the spirit caught m the flame of unsatisfied desire (cf the same symbol m the 6th 
plate of the Visions of the Daughters of Albion) , and the spirit of Freedom, which 
IS true Innocence 

Plate V A naked youth, with cloak, sword, and horse, falls mto flames The 
fall of Ore 

Plate X The Devil (Ore, now on earth) dictatmg his Proverbs 

Plate XI Above the text the ‘ spiritual forms ’ of nature are seen the sun 
appears as a god , a stream as a nude girl , and a plant as a baby In Miss Amy 
Lowell’s copy (Keynes, G) the cave is already closmg m on the scene As a separate 
picture, this bears the title Death and Hell teem with Life Below the text, the 
child Ore flees from Urizen 

Plate XIV A woman m flames hovers over a nude male corpse She is the 
Emanation (the Imagmative portion of man) trymg to rouse the material portion 

Plate XV Below the text an Eagle soars with a serpent Genius uphftmg 
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Nature (or controlling Pnestliood) This picture might well illustrate the First 
Canto of Shelley’s Revolt of Islam 

Plate XVI The five Giants who formed this world (the five senses) crouch m 
darkness 

Plate XX Below the text is the apparition of the Leviathan m the Sea of Time 
and Space, which is described on plate xviii Above him is the tiny figure of 
William Blake in the root of the oak Beneath this scene is a motto usually pamted 
out ‘ Opposition is True Friendship ’ It is quite clear in the J P Morgan copy 
Blake probably mserted it as a Proverb of Hell, which he thought of too late to 
insert m its proper place , and then obliterated it, because it seemed to imply that 
the strife of nature was true friendship to men Cf Heniy More’s Second Lash ' 
‘ Better are the wounds of a fnend then the kisses of an enemy ’ 

Plate XXI The newly resurrected man, with the skull (cavern) beneath his 
feet This was a favourite idea of Blake’s, and is repeated m America, Plate viii , 
and m the celebrated Death* s Door m Blair’s Grave 

Plate xxrv Nebuchadnezzar, Man maddened and brutalized until he tries to 
hve by the things of this ‘ vegetable world ’ only He is introduced again as the 
299th design for Young’s Night Thoughts This picture is ‘ without doubt derived 
from Plate 146 of The Bible Commenta/ry (Richard Blome, 1703) which was prob 
ably drawn by G Freeman and engraved by some Dutch or Flemish engraver, 
as IS the case with most of the plates m the same volume This fact appears to me 
interesting, as I know of no other instance in which Blake has borrowed an atti 
tude or an idea,’ wrote Mr Frederick York Powell in The Academy, Jan 16, 1875 
I ha\e been unable to see this volume 
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VISIONS OE THE DAUGHTEES OF ALBION 
COMMENTARY 

The Argument is spoken by Ootlioon 

Line 1 Theotormon (later one of the four sons of Los) is Desire His name may 
be derived from the Greek Theo (God) plus the Hebrew Torah (doctrine) 

Lme 4 Leutha, as we learn from Milton, 9 28 30, is the regent of sex under 
Satan she may be called Puritanism It is therefore possible that her name is 
a femmized form of ‘ Luther ’ 

Lme 5 Gathermg a flower as symbohc of the sexual act is very old However, 
m Neoplatonic writings, this symbol of desire also becomes symbolic of the descent 
of the spirit mto generation Thomas Taylor, m his Bleusmian Mysteries (1790), 
wrote as follows ‘ The design of Prosperma, m venturmg from hei; retreat, is 
beautifully significant of her approaching descent , for she rambles from home foi 
the purpose of gathering flowers, and this in a lawn replete with the most enchant- 
mg variety, and exhaling the most dehcious odours This is a manifest image of 
the Soul operatmg prmcipally according to the natural and external life, and so 
becoming ensnared by the delusive attractions of sensible forms ’ 

Visions Lme 1 The daughters of Albion oppressed womanhood 

Lme 2 America freedom m the realm of the body (west) 

Lme 3 Oothoon is the being descended to this plane of existence She re- 
appears often in the later books Her name seems to have been bmlt upon Blake’s 
favourite vowel, the long u 

Line 6 Marigold Blake’s choice of flower is beautifully significant Its 
name is a contraction of ‘ Mary’s gold,’ which imphes that Oothoon’s act is both 
mcorruptible (smce gold cannot rust) and mnocent (smce Mary was the mother of 
God) Moreover, this flower is supposed to open only to the rays of the sun itself 

Line 6 Nymph Oothoon, bemg completely innocent, sees the ‘ spiritual ’ or 
h\rmg form of the flower As the west (body) is a waterv region, the form is that 
of a water-goddess Later, m Jerusalem, 13 28, we read of sixty-four thousand 
nymphs which guard the Western Gate This symbol was undoubtedly suggested 
by Thomas Taylor’s translation of Porphyry’s Cave of the Nymphs, § 4 ‘ Por we 

particularly call the Naiades, and the powers that preside over waters, Nymphs , 
and this term also is commonly apphed to all souls descendmg mto generation ’ 

Lme 16 Bromion (later another of Los’s four sons) represents Reason m this 
world The tragedy of the soul here is to be tom between Desire and Reason 
But m the tragedy of the descent into generation Bromion also represents Karma, 
the laws of Fate, which snare the wandermg soul His name is evidently derived 
from Bromius (or Bacchus) Cf Taylor’s Eleusiman Mysteries (p 113) ‘ Bacchus 

IS the evident symbol of the partial energies of mtellect, and its distribution mto 
the obscure and lamentable dommions of sense’ Bromius is specifically the 
descended Bacchus m the Mysteries (see M Ouvarofi Essay on the Mysteries, 
London, 1817, p 101) Bacchus eventually becomes the Saviour, but BlaLe 
beheved that the Greeks placed their highest hopes m Reason, and accoidmgly 
he identified the two 

Mr H G Hewlett derived the names of Oothoon, Theotormon, Bromion, and 
Leutha from names of Ossian’s characters Oithona, Tonthormod, Brumo, and 
Lutha (p 779) 

Lmes 21-22 He controls all Theotormon’s hfe the four compass pomts 
represent the four Zoas, which constitute the soul of man, bemg subjected to 
Bromion through his possession of Oothoon 
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Lines 27-28 Ootlioon and Bromion are forced by society to marry each other 
‘ Marriages of this kmd are downright prostitution/ wrote Tom Paine in his Reflec 
tions on Unhappy Marnages , which explams Blake’s paradoxical use of the word 
‘ adulterate ’ 

Bowid hach to hack Mdton had made popular the image of two corpses chained 
together, but Blake’s image was probably influenced, if not mspired, by the ZoTm 
(Idra Suta, § 997) ‘ It is the doctrme of the Kabala, that the woman, as originally 

conjoined with the man back to back, m one complex person, is necessarily evil , 
because misplaced, if for no other reason When the man and the woman are 
separated from each other, the woman ceases to be evil The woman becomes 
positively good as soon as she is brought into communication, face to face, with 
the man ’ (WiUiam Batchelder Greene The Blazing Star, p 93) 

Lmes 31-32 The World under Eeason Theotormon, in his sorrow, sees that 
the slavery both of negroes and of children (which institutions were then bemg 
violently attacked by philanthropists m Blake’s day) are due to selfish and sane 
tified custom, whose outward expression is m these fierce blasts of passion 

Lmes 41-42 Blake’s sympathetic analysis of the lovers’ psychology is here 
worthy of notice 

Lmes 46 59 In her lament Oothoon pomts to the coming of day which is saluted 
by all nature This is the hght of moral revolution, the wisdom she has learned 
from experience The matenahsts (or shall we sav ‘ Deists ’ ^) had imposed mental 
hmitations upon her by their false teaching that the body completely encloses the 
soul 

Lme 58 An eye the symbol of the cherubim (knowledge), as opposed to the 
seraphim (love) The Eye is at times a symbol of the Accuser here, as well as 
in Paradise Lost, vi 846 852 

Lme 59 The Eastern cloud the focussed obscurity of passion 
A sickly charnel house Luvah (the eastern god of passions) punishes men for 
their sms ‘ That hvmg creature [or Zoa] on the left [east] of the throne gives to 
the seven Angels the seven vials of the wrath of God, with which they, hovering 
over the deeps beneath, pour out upon the wicked their plagues ’ {MS Booh 
Last Judgment) The night of Oothoon’s passion has become a place of the dead 
joys — ^Milton’s corpses chamed together r 

Lmes 63-74 Even the beasts of nature are somethmg more than ‘ sensible 
organs,’ for, though they share the five senses m common, yet each acts diversely, 
accordmg to mtenor promptmgs, which we name instmct, and which Blake called 
God Is man to be less than the beasts, by hmitmg himself to what he calls 
‘ natural morahty,’ ignonng the divme commands withm him ^ 

Lmes 75-81 For these mstmets are pure ‘ How can I be defiled when I reflect 
thy image pure ^ ’ is the defence of aU rejected lovers 

Lme 79 The lamb and the swan are symbols of mnocence 
Lme 80 Red ea/rth is a hteral translation of the name ‘ Adam,’ the flesh, which 
IS the bank of the waters of hfe The wings are the symbol of the Seraphim (love) 
which Blake had already connected with Innocence in Thel (lme 5) 

Lmes 83-97 Theotormon’s answer is one of bewilderment Where in the 
mental world are Joys to be found and Sorrows to be avoided ^ What is the 
function of a thought, and what will it brmg back to the soul ^ 

Lmes 99-110 Bromion’s woe, which ‘ shakes the cavern,’ or disturbs the whole 
physical hfe, seeks a solution in science He tries to reach the mfinite through the 
microscope and telescope He is m error , cf Milton, 28 15-18 

As, to that false appearance which appears to the reasoner 
As of a Globe rolling thro’ Voidness, it is a delusion of Ulro ^ 

The Microscope knows not of this nor the Telescope they alter 
The ratio of the Spectator’s Organs but leave Objects untouch’d 


^ Ulro is Blake’s technical word for Maya, the illusion of this world , or, specifically 
matter 
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Therefore Broroion’s answer to Theotormon is entirely rational and false There 
are no intellectual warfares, he thinks, but only those of the physical sword and 
fire , no sorrows but those of poverty , no ]oys but those of nches One law binds 
ahke the hon and the ox (cf Tiriel, 334, and the last line of The Marnage of Heaven 
and Hell ) , and Hell awaits the transgressor 

Lines 114-115 In answer, Oothoon blames XJrizen (now for the first time named), 
the evil Creator, the false god of Reason worshipped by this world, who endeavours 
to make all men rational like himself Cf Genesis i 26 Urizen’s name is com 
posed of the two words ‘ Your Reason ’ (W B Guthrie, m The Sewanee Review ^ 
Oct 1897) 

Lmes 116 127 He is wrong, for each ]oy, each mdividual, exists separately and 
distmctly 

Lines 119-120 are repeated in The Four Zoas, ii 597 598, with the substitution 
of the serpent for the ape 

Line 120 was probably suggested bv the obscene sixth chapter m Taylor’s 
Vindication of the Rights of Brutes (1792) — a book which Blake could hardly have 
avoided seemg, smce it attacked his friends 

Lmes 128-131 describe the way in which ‘ religion ’ is imposed upon mnocent 
man 

Lines 132-143 The consequent binding of woman ‘ m spells of law to one she 
loathes ’ Blake’s attack on marriages not made m heaven is very fine 

Lme 139 Cherubs rational beings 

Lme 141 Her sm is continued in the premature corruption of her child 

Lines 144-155 Each animal follows its own mstincts, till even the worm teaches 
man to ‘ take his bhss ’ 

Lmes 152-153 are repeated m The Four Zoos, viii 488 489 

Lmes 156-172 Oothoon contrasts true Innocence with the hypocrisy of Modesty 
She blames her own sex for its dissembhng Passions are universal, and therefore 
should be honest Milton also condemns ‘ dishonest shame / Of nature’s works, 
honor dishonorable ’ {Paradise Lost, iv 313), and describes woman so corrupted 

Expert in amorous Arts, enchanting tongues 
Perswasive, Virgin majesty with mild 
And’sweet allay’d, yet terrible to approach, 

Skill’d to retire, and in retiring draw 
Hearts after them tangl’d in Amorous Nets 

— Paradise Regained, ii 158 162 

Blake adapts the figure of the nets in hne 163 Swift also vented his bitterness 
agamst such women 

Where never blush was call’d in aid, 

That spurious virtue in a maid 
A virtue but at second hand , 

They blush because they understand 

— Cadenus and Vanessa 

Lmes 173-177 Oothoon insists on the honesty of her innocence, and celebrates 
it, even though she is sufitermg from her frankness 

Lmes 178 186 This is one of the most direct, most terrible, and yet most dig- 
nified attacks upon chastity ever made ‘ That is the average experience of the 
average man who restrams desire,’ comments Mr C Gardner {Vision and Vesture, 
p 34) Shelley also bewailed those forced 

To nurse the image of unfelt caresses 
Till dim imagination just possesses 
The half created shadow ^ 

This passage might seem to have been directly mspired by lme 186 of the Visions 

^ This IS to be found among Shelley’s * Fragments ’ He later changed and weakened 
it, for The Cenot, ii. ii 141-143 
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Line 187 Father of Jealousy^ or XJrizen, the codifier of the Decalogue Many 
tunes Blake identified Unzen with the Jehovah of Exodus 

Line 190 Desire, cast out, becomes only a Shadow Later Blake apphes tbs 
symbol both to Ahama and Enion 

Lmes 192-197 Oothoon condemns Theotormon’s error, which is Jealousy 

Lme 199 ^rls of mild silver or of furious gold a classification of feminme 
temperament repeated in William Bond 

Lmes 205-212 All evil beings avoid the sun , therefore Oothoon mvokes it to 
shme on her loves 

Lmes 214-215 are repeated m The Four Zoas, ii 572-574 ‘ Everything that 

lives IS holy ’ is also to be found as the last hne of the Song of Liberty^ and as line 
71 of America 

Lme 217 Shadows of suppressed desire See the Commentary on plate v of 
The Marriage of Heaven and Hell 

ILLUSTEATIONS 

The decorations of the Visions of the Daughters of Albion are the last of Blake’s 
simple illustrations, although already the symbohc character is highly developed 
In his next book, America, he conceived the book not only as a consecutive poem, 
but as a consecutive picture-book, whose fundamental meaning was that of the 
poem, but which did not necessarily coincide with the text at any given point 
In this book, however, Blake had not yet developed his systematizing of ezpres 
Sion so far 

Frontispiece The frontispiece represents the marriage of Oothoon and Bromion, 
who are chamed back to back m a cave, while Theotormon weeps at the threshold 
In the background is the Sea of Time and Space, over which a terrible sun is setting 
among clouds Sometimes this plate is inserted at the end of the book 

The Title-page shows Urizen as the avenger of Society pursumg Oothoon across 
the Sea of Time and Space, and drawing m his wake the tempest of Matenahsm 
(water) Above, various spiritual forms are despairmg among the clouds Urizen’s 
passage upsets by its sheer wake a circhng dance of Joys The storm beats down 
two colossal figures (which may mstead be chfis) But across the whole page is 
swept the rainbow of hope, the promise of God, which might be explamed as apotheo 
sized water Below Blake mscnbed ‘ The Eye sees more than the Heart knows * 
Blake certamly meant by this that he could not understand the facts of this world 
He could not believe the cruelty and prejudice which he saw everywhere , they 
are, m the words of the 27th Proverb of Hell, ‘ portions of eternity too great for the 
eye of man ’ Another explanation has been made ^ that Blake did not always 
understand what his visions signified, but nevertheless recorded them, and then put 
this motto on the title-page as a warning to the reader that he was not responsible 
for his work 

The Argument is decorated with a nude woman, who, with hands crossed upon 
her breast, kisses a tmy fiymg figure which emerges from a flower In the back 
ground is a sunrise This is obviously Oothoon and Leutha’s marigold , and yet 
this picture illustrates not so much the Argument itself as another quatrain of 
Blake s 

He who bends to himself a Joy 
Doth the winged life destroy , 

But he who kisses the Joy as it fixes 
Lives m Eternity’s sunnse t 

The colourmg of this book is generally not very mterestmg , but in one copy at 
least — ^that owned by Miss Amy Lowell — ^Blake certainly made his pamt express 
the force of the text This particular picture, which is generally a charmmg pastoral 
1 EY, n p 353, and Berger, p 51 
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scene, there becomes mtense, electnc, almost unpleasant the sunrise pours its 
rays of terrific yellow and orange across the whole page, every mch of which seems 
to quiver with passion 

Plate 4 Aroimd the title various figures fioat m clouds and shoot arrows down- 
ward This design seems to have been suggested by the lines of Isaac Watts 

A flight of demons sit 
On every saihng cloud with fatal purpose , 

And shoot across the scenes ten thousand arrows 
Perpetual and unseen, headed with pain, 

With sorrow, infamy, disease, and death 
The pointed plagues fly silent through the air. 

Nor twangs the bow, yet sure and deep the wound 

— Isaac Watts Horae Lyncae, To Mitio 

Below the text Oothoon and Bromion he exhausted after their sm, entirely exposed 
to the arrows which are directed at them from above 

Plate 5 Between hnes 39 and 40 a nude man coloured grey (negro south 
reason) has sunk on the earth overcome with fatigue, leavmg his pickaxe m an 
excavation This represents Bromion, the materiahst, baffled m his attempt to 
solve spiritual problems by physical means 

Plate 6 Theotormon’s eagle rends Oothoon’s bosom, while she is stretched upon 
a cloud The idea of this design is repeated m A^iiencat plate 15 , and in Blake’s 
illustration to Young’s Night Thoughts, vm 77 

Plate 7 Theotormon sits m despair on the rocky shore of the Sea of Time 
and Space, while above him hovers Oothoon, ohamed m the green-black flame of 
her unsatisfied passion In the distance the sun sets In the illustrations to 
Dante, Blake represented Paolo and Francesca in such a flame , another example 
is to be found at the bottom of the 4th plate of The Marriage of Heaven and Hell 

Plate 8 Below Ime 143 Oothoon, in a long robe, lies prostrate 

Plate 9 Theotormon, nude m the clouds of night, scourges himself, while 
gazmg at the figure of Oothoon, who passes, weepmg In the copy owned by 
Mrs W Emerson, the rays of a nsmg sun are burstmg from behmd a cloud , but 
neither sees it *• 

Plate 10 The despairmg Daughters of Albion There are four of them, though 
their number is not always clearly distinguishable In the epics, there are twelve 
Daughters 

Plate 11 Oothoon, appearmg m a flame and cloud to the weepmg and terrified 
Daughters, who wail m an embrace of fear beside the Sea of Time and Space As 
human bemgs are placed halfway between the temporal and the eternal, we seldom 
find them entirely submerged in the ocean 
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AMERICA A PROPHECY 
COMMENTARY 

Preludium 

Line 1 The shadowy Daughter of Urthona is Vala {The Four Zoas, vii 626), or 
Nature fallen into a material form She is ‘ shadowy ’ because she is an illusion , 
a Daughter, because she is a sensorial expression , and a child of Urthona, because 
the mind creates its own m%heu — ^the world is our own imagming Urthona is the 
spiritual portion of man his temporal form is Los, the genius of poetry 

Ore IS the spirit of passionate Revolt He was born from the heart {The Four 
Zoas.v 37), and his name IS actually an anagram of Oor, or ‘heart ’(W M Rossetti, 
p cxxi) 

Line 2 Fourteen suns represent fourteen years, which mark the change in his 
life about to take place, and explam his epithets ‘ hairy Youth ’ and ‘ Terrible 
Boy’ 

Line 3 Iron is the metal of spiritual warfare {Jerusalem, 97 11) What food 
Ore got was wrested from the world by such combat 

Lme i Female Nature is essentially passive , the problem of every artist is 
to make her productive 

Lmes 5 6 While Nature remams a mysteiy, she is armed with Pestilence 
Lme 7 The cloud of ignorance is the only hmdrance to hei fertilization 
Line 9 She cannot speak (or, m the other symbol, become fruitful) until the 
Gemus donunates her Cf the 68th Proverb of Hell ‘ Where man is not, nature 
IS barren ’ 

Lme 11 The tale of the bmdmg of Ore is told at length m XJnzen, vii §§ 1-7, 
and m The Four Zoos, v 79 seq Los (poetry), jealous of Ore’s boyish aftection 
for his mother, Enitharmon (mspiration), bmds him on the rock of Jealousy Later, 
repentance on the part of Los is imavailmg , for when he returns to release Ore, 
the fetters have become one with the boy and the rock {The Four Zoos, v 143-175) 
Release follows, however, m this Prelud%um ^ 

Lmes 12-17 Though the body of Ore (the actuality of revolt) is bound, his spirit 
IS abroad his fire, as subhme forces, penetrates the other three elements In the 
form of passion (serpent) he mvestigates the basis of spirit (pillars of Urthona) , m 
imagmation he embraces Vala herself m the spiritual region (Canada — ^north) of 
America The Eagle, as we have seen, is the Genius , the Lion is Divine Wrath, 
proteotmg the Lamb , and the Whale is a similar symbol of the realm of Water 
Lme 19 Red eyes are given by Ossian to practically every one of his heroes 
Lmes 21-22 These are repeated in The Four Zoas, vii 625, 629 
Lme 24 Ore puts forth his strength to overcome Nature, and finds her joyful 
to accept his strength Her mystery vanishes, and for the first time she smiles 
Lme 27 Nature recognizes her salvation m Revolt 
Lme 28 Darkness of Africa, the night of Reason (south) 

Lme 29 The great fimction of Deity is to descend to raise 
Lmes 30 34 In America, throughout its whole extent, she sees Ore m the 
subhmest symbols 

Lme 37 Eterncd Death It is one of the deep mystical doctrmes, recognized 
by all Christian mystics, and magnified by Taoists and Buddhists, that only by 
Death of Self (the forsabng of the torments of selfishness) can salvation, or unity 
with the Godhead, be attamed 

A Prophecy 

Lme 1 This lme recurs as the last lme of Africa 

Line 4 Among all these famous names, the only one who need detain us xs 
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Tom Paine, on account of liis bnef but deep fnendship with Blake ' Early m the 
year 1792, Paine lodged in the house and book-shop of Thomas “ Cho ” Kichman, 
BOW as then 7 Marylebone Street Among his friends was the mystical artist and 
poet, Wilham Blake Pame had become to him a transcendental type , he is one 
of the Seven who appear m Blake’s “ Prophecy ” concermng America (1793) 

It IS difficult to discover from Blake’s mystical visions how much political radicalism 
was in him, but he certamly saved Paine from the scaffold by forewammg him 
(Sept 13, 1792) that an order had been issued for his arrest I may add here 
my behef that Paine also appears m one of Blake’s pictures The picture is in the 
National (JaUery (London) and is called The spiritual form of Pitt guiding Behe- 
moth The monster jaws of Behemoth are full of strugglmg men, some of whom 
stretch imploring hands to another spiritual form, who reaches down from a crescent 
moon m the sky, as if to rescue them This face and form appear to me certamly 
meant for Paine ’ (M D Conway Wntim^s of Thomas Paine, m p 7) Blake’s 
savmg of Pame was even more dramatic on hearmg his friend telling of a speech, 
Blake realized the danger, and warned him to leave England at once, not even 
retummg to his lodgmg Pame luckily took his advice, and escaped to France 
that night, while the officers were actually waitmg, as Blake suspected, at his 
lodgings Pame never returned to England , therefore on the night of Sept 13, 
1792, occurred the last meetmg of Pame and Blake 

Line 14 Eastern cloud not only because England was hterally east of America 
(for Blake need not have mentioned so obvious a fact), but because the Enghsh 
reaction was one of purely unreasoned emotion Blake never mentions a point 
of the compass without reference to its symbohc meanmg 
Line 16 Symbohc of the political persecution at home 
Lme 21 Urizen s place is now in the zenith 
Line 24 A Wonder is Ore 

Lme 28 Heat hut not light, a common metaphysical conception of the flames of 
hell 

--hell 


Where in dark places, fire without light doth dwell 

—Donne, Eclogve 


The fii;e of hell this strange condition hath. 

To burn, not shine, as learned Basil saith 

— ^Heeeick, Hespendes 

Yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible 

— Paradise Lo^t, i 62 63 


To the Angel of Albion, Ore is a Demon Blake has reverted to the paradox 
of The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, that the Angels are all Stand-patters, and the 
Devils the ongmal thinkers Ore is a demon of this Hell He is lawless and im- 
pulsive therefore his flames show heat (passion) but not light (reason), since he 
is fightmg against Urizen Similar flames occur m the fourth Memorable Fancy of 
The Marnage, Urizen, iii § 5, and 1 49 of The Booh of Los 

Line 30 The Stone of Night is the Mosaic table of the Ten Commandments 
Urizen set up this Stone m the South, or Intellect {Europe, 94-96) Such a table 
IS naturally sacred , which explams the Temple m line 36 

Lines 31-34 This absurd astronomical theory was entirely original with Blake , 
and smee he never repeated it, he cannot have been very proud of it Mars is 
evidently a symbol of the passionate heart of Man, which once was all-mclusive , 
but from which the Poetic instmet (the Sun) was divided m the course of Creation 
The three planets origmally revolving about Mars would have beeu Mercury^ Venus, 
and the Earth 

Lme 37 The resurrection of man to hberty 
Lmes 42-48 Repeated m The Four Zoas, ix 667-673 
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Lmes 49 50 The Sun and Moon (Poetry and the Passions) are redeemed These 
lines are repeated in The Four Zoas, ix 822 823 

Lme 51 The Lion, accordmg to the Bible, is the protector of the Sheep, while 
the Wolf is their traditional enemy The strife of the world is veiy aptly sym 
bolized by warfare between these two 

Lme 54 The serpent is a very old symbol of eternity Blake’s use of the 
serpent as a symbol vanes only too often 

Lme 55 Cf Revelation xn 4 Emtharmon, as we shall see later, represents, 
among other thmgs. Space Ore is leading mankmd from Time and Space to 
Eternity and Infinity, therefore he may be said to devour her children To 
Albion’s Angel this seems hkt death Enitharmon’s name is an anagram of 
Anenthmon (numberless), according to W M Eossetti {The Academy^ April 15, 
1878) W N Guthrie, however, thought that ‘ Enitharmon from (z)enith and 
harmon(y) is mtelhgible ’ {Sewanee Review, Oct 1897) 

Lme 59 Eor the details of this myth, see The Four Zoos, vn 152-165 Revolt, 
bound, IS forced by Reason (Unzen) to assume a hypocritical form (the serpent) in 
established rehgion (the Tree of Mystery) Ore then becomes the Shadow (sup 
pressed desire) of woman (Enitharmon) , he is then the serpent which tempts 
Woman to eat of the Tree of Good and Evil 

Lmes 61-62 The ten commands are the Decalogue Agam Unzen is identified 
with the Jehovah of Exodus 

Lme 63 Religion signified to Blake only outward lehgion, which is of itself bad 
Lme 71 Repeated from A Song of Liberty 
Lme 72 Repeated from the 53rd Proverb of Hell 

Lmes 73 75 Man is not consum'd because he is eternal , the flame of Revolt, 
far from annihilatmg him, purifies him into the precious metals 

Lmes 76 102 are spoken by the Angel of Albion, as is evident from line 103 
Lme 76 The Thirteen Angels are, of course, the thirteen Original States of the 
Umon 

Lmes 80 83 Diseases, repressions, and errors, cannot thrive m America The 
fiirst two of these are characteristic weapons of the Old Testament Jehovah 

Lme 83 The stubbed oak The Enghsh oak represented to Blake thrivmg, 
stubborn errors which had overspread his native land In Jerusalem such groves 
become very prominent, especially m connection with the Druids 

Lme 90 The Eternal Yij^er is Ore His birth (appearance in the material 
world) IS described He is said to have ‘ devoured his parent,’ because he has 
anmhilated Space for the Infinite 

Lmes 107-112 These brief and beautiful lmes hmt at a legend which Blake 
never elaborated The Lost Atlantis was to Blake a pathway to Etermty which 
was overwhelmed m the Deluge of Time and Space (or, specifically, the Atlantic 
Ocean) Blake referred to it agam m A Song of Liberty, 8 , and m the lmes The 
Caverns of the Grave I 've Seen 

Above Time’s troubled fountains 
On the great Atlantic Mountains 
In my Golden House on high 

The sources of the story of the Lost Atlantis are to be found m a passage from 
Plato’s Tinmens and his unfinished Gritias Nme thousand years before Solon, 
a nation hvmg beyond the Straits of Gibraltar grew so powerful that it tried to 
subdue the whole Mediterranean, but was defeated by Athens , and some tune 
later, the entire island on which it lived was destroyed " In those days the Atlantic 
was navigable , and there was an island situated m front of the straits which are 
by you called the Pillars of Hercules , the island was larger than Libya and Asia 
[Mmor] put together, and was the way to other islands, and from these you might 
pass to the whole of the opposite contment which surrounded the true ocean 
Now m this is lan d of Atlantis there was a great and wonderful empire ’ Plato 
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then describes its attempt to dominate the world, and its defeat by Athens, after 
which the wrath of heaven was roused agamst this proud people , their island, 
‘ when afterwards sunk by an earthquake, became an impassible bariier of mud to 
voyagers saihng from hence to the [outer] ocean ’ 

Eeadmg this, with a mind attuned to Blake’s symbohsm, we see that to him 
it was but another symbol of the defeat of the Imagmation by Reason (Athens), 
with the subsequent wrath of Unzen destroving, not only the island itself, 
but the way to Etermty By ]ust this method the Jehovah of the Old Testament 
punished mankmd for any attempt of theirs to raise themselves to a higher sphere 
But to understand Blake’s conception of the Lost Atlantis thoroughly, we must 
also consider Bacon’s New Atlantis (an unfinished work pubhshed posthumously in 
1627) In those days the Lost Atlantis was identified by many with America 
Bacon accepted this idea, but changed the catastrophe ‘ But the Dimne Reuenge 
ouertooke not long after those proud Enterprises For within lesse than the space 
of one Hundred Yeares, the Great Atlantis was vtterly lost and destroyed Not by 
a great Earthquake, as your Man saith , (For that whole Tract is httle subject to 
Earthquakes ,) But by a particular Deluge or Inundation But it is true, that 
the same Inundation was not deepe , Not past fourty foote, m most places, from 
the Grounds , So that, although it destroyed Man and Beast generally, yet some 
few wild Inhabitants of the Wood escaped They of the Vale, that were not 
drowned, perished for want of Food, and other things necessary ’ Then, about 
1900 years before Bacon’s tune, a certam King Solamona reorgamzed the remains 
of Atlantis mto such an ideal order that whatever visitors came generally preferred 
to remam forever ‘ What those few that returned may haue reported abroad I 
j^ow not But you must thinke, Whatsoeuer they haue said, could bee taken 
where they came, but for a Dreame ’ 

Bacon’s description was preferred by Blake, since it allowed him to identify 
the catastrophe with the Deluge of Time and Space, from which only those escaped 
who hved m the high places It also allowed him to identify the Island itself with 
a defimte place on the globe America, therefore, was the body itself, submerged 
(though not deeply) m the Flood of materiahsm 

The Americans, then, meet m the regions of the high places of the body, which 
is a pathway to Etermty^ 

It might not be out ot place to note that modem anthropologists claim to have 
identified the Lost Atlantis with Crete, which very early reached a high stage of 
civihzation The legend of Theseus and the Mmotaur is undoubtedly an allegory 
of its destruction by the Athemans 

Anston is the man who through his passion defies convention , his palace is 
probably the one later called ‘ Los’s Halls ’ (known to Plato as the ‘ World of 
Ideas’) Accordmg to Herodotus (vi 61-66), Ariston, whose name m Greek 
signifies ‘ best,’ was a kmg of Sparta who cheated ms fnend of his bride The son 
of this union was Demaratus, one of Sparta’s most famous kmgs Blake identified 
the stolen bride with Pleasure (Ahama), who is properly the emanation of Unzen 
{Four Zoas, frag 3) Since Ariston was tme to himself, Blake represents him 
building a Gothic pmnacled ’) palace m Atlantis But smce Ariston was not 
true to his friend, this palace was not on the Atlantean mountains, but m a forest 
(error), even though it was the ‘ forest of God ’ For after all, Anston was not only 
a Greek (reason therefore associated with Unzen), but a Spartan (mihtarist) , 
therefore later he shudders at Los’s truthful song {Song of Los Africa, 4) 

Lme 110 Archetype a ‘ stupendous origmal ’ 

Lme 117 Boston was the first city to defy England Boston’s protest here, 
however, is not agamst taxes on tea, but agamst the degradation of man 

Lmes 124-125 One of Blake’s attacks on organized chanty Cf Colendge’s 
Table Talk (August 14, 1833) ‘ I have never yet known a trader m philanthropy 

who was not wrong m heart somewhere or other Individuals so distmgmshed are 
usually unhappy in their family relations, — ^men not benevolent or beneficent to 

Y 
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individuals, but almost hostile to them, yet lavishmg money and labour and tune 
on the race, the abstract notion ’ Something of this sort oertamly inspired Blake 
probably the idea that such charity could not give the very thmg — ^personal sym* 
pathy — ^which was most needed Instances of Blake’s own charity, which were a 
real sacrifice to him, are to be found m all his biographies 

Line 130 They throw ofi all disgmse, all pretence at dominion 
Lme 142 Sir Francis Bernard, governor of Massachusetts from August 1760 to 
July 1769, was so distmguished for his avarice and double deahng that when he 
was recalled to England (who promised never to send him back), Boston gave over 
the day to public rejoicmg His governorship antedated the Revolution by several 
years , but, on the strength of his being a contributory cause, Blake includes him 
as a symbol 

Line 155 The Atlantic Mountains Albion’s hosts try to cut America ofi from 
Eternity 

Lme 157 Forty millions i e fourfold, therefore affecting all of Man’s faculties 
The zeros, to Blake as to Swedenborg, meant — ^nothing 

Lme 174 The Atlantic is always svmbohc of the Sea of Time and Space 
Lme 176 It is a well known principle in Magic that a curse, warded off, returns 
upon its author England’s persecution of America reacted badly upon herself, 
the oppression propagated a similar oppression m her own land 
Lme 186 York and London, or Church and State 

Lme 193 England’s very poetry is mfected The Bard’s brain becomes en 
closed m flesh, and he ‘ reptihzes ’ This might be a reference to William White 
head, who, as Laureate, was obliged to take England’s part against America His 
attitude is now very amusmg it sounds like pure blmdness or hypocrisy H^e 
represents Britannia as barely able to suppress the rising tear at her cherished 
children’s attempt at matricide , he claims that they are bringing mevitably upon 
themselves an unfortunate but well-deserved punishment , that nowhere but 
under England’s rule is to be found true hberty , and therefore he cannot imagme 
why those enthusiasts are revoltmg In fairness to Whitehead, we must admit 
that he did not burst forth mto the fashionable rodomontades of bhnd hatred , his 
position undoubtedly forced him to write as he did 

Lme 196 Hi Blake’s early poems, priests are very apt tp be symbohzed as snakes, 
since they teach Good and Evil, which was the doctrine of the origmal Serpent m 
the Garden of Eden See the decoration to The Little Girl Lost (first plate) , Tinel, 
lme 348 , The French Revolution, hues 126-127 , also Blake’s characterization of 
Bishop Watson’s argument as ‘ Serpentine dissimulation * ’ (Watson margmaha, 
page 3 ) 

Lmes 199 203 The frightened priesthood leaves the ‘ daughters of Albion ’ 
free to love as they wiU — ^which is the openmg of the Gates of Paradise 
Lme 201 Long-drawn arches ^ e Gothic 

Lme 205 Fmally Reason himself is roused — ^for Reason is always the last thmg 
to be roused m such matters 

Lme 216 He is roused too late , he cannot quench the American Revolution 
But he can conceal the truth about it from Europe for twelve years — the time which 
elapsed between the American and the French Revolutions 
Lme 218 The French Revolution 

Lme 222 The five gates, or the five senses, which can look out upon Eternity 
See the mtroductory lines to Europe 

Lme 225 But the ‘ doors of perception ’ are ‘ cleansed ’ by the fixes of Ore , 
and everythmg appears to man ‘ as it is, infinite ’ Cf plate 14 of The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell 

The pages of the first version of America are pubhshed by Keynes, pp 459-463 
The first page, except for a few unimportant verbal changes, was re-engraved as 
plate 5 , the fourth was used without bemg re-engraved as plate 15 Plates B and 
C, however, were discarded 
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B, 4 Reveal the dragon thro' the human reveal his real thirst for war through 
his outer appearance of humanity 

B, 4 When the moon shot forth when the universe was disrupted Cf Jeru- 
salem, 49 19 " In one night the Atlantic Contment was caught up with the Moon ’ 

B, 18-19 Cf The Four Zoos, vii 638-639 

B, 21 Botha see the Commentary on Europe, 186 

C, 2 Twelve demons the signs of the Zodiac The English forces are the 
rulers of Time, but not of Eternity 

C, 14-17 are repeated m The Four Zoas, vi 307-310 with a shght change of 
symbols This passage is mterestmg as showmg an early reference to Man’s four- 
fold nature 

Among Blake’s papers there has also been found a sheet which seems to have 
been ongmally mtended as a page of America, but which, as far as we know, was 
never used Only two copies (both coloured) have been found It was probably 
to have followed plate 6 (which ends with Ime 29) The omitted text is as follows 

As when a dream of Thiralatha flies the midnight hour 
In vain the dreamer grasps the joyful images, they fly 
Seen in obscured traces in the Vale of Leutha, So 
The British Colonies beneath the woful Princes fade 

And so the Princes fade from earth, scarce seen by souls of men, 

But tho' obscur’d, this is the form of the Angelic land 

This IS mterestmg, m view of its references to dreams, from which Blake derived 
so much inspiration (See Chapter xxviii , ' Spirits ’ a'nd their ‘ Dictation ’) Thira- 
4atha is a ‘ secret dweller of dreamful caves ’ {Europe, Ime 186), evidently a Muse, or 
‘ daughter of Beulah ’ , yet not a bearer of true dreams, smce she is connected with 
Leutha, the regent of sex under Satan (error) Blake wished to imply that, as 
the false dream fades and cannot be remembered, so the British colonies under the 
mistaken rule of their Princes are vanishmg from the Eeahty of Eternity 

DECOKATIONS 

This book, as we hav^ said, marks a new epoch m Blake’s method of expression 
The change is also reflected m the decorations, which no longer illustrate, nor even 
comment upon, the text of the same page Blake’s new idea was that the pictures 
should of themselves tell a consecutive story, as well as the text the same storv, 
to be sure , but entirely detached Therefore when the meaning of the picture is 
actually the same as the meaning of the text which it surrounds, the comcidence 
is pure accident The Gates of Paradise had tried telhng a story without text (m 
the first edition — explanatory verses were added later) , here the text and pictures 
appear together though mdependent When Blake wrote Trusler (Aug 23, 1799), 
claimmg that children understood his books, he surely meant that they followed 
the pictorial sequence somehow 

Of all the Prophetic Books, America is the most splendid Its masterful, free 
execution places it second only to Jerusalem The exultation of the text is re- 
flected m the pure strength of the colourmg, which Gilchnst described as ‘ some 
times hke an mcrease of dayhght on the retma, so fair and open is the effect of 
particular pages ’ Never again did Blake qmte attam the same brilhancy, the 
same sensitiveness to broad sweeps of tonahty, which mtensiiy each other as the 
pages are turned 

Plate I Frontispiece Urizen, a titanic manacled angel, sits m the breach of 
the wall of the flesh, in his despair refusmg to let pass mto this world a daughter of 
Beulah (or Muse) with her mfant joys A cannon upon the ground suggests the 
remedy Evidently the scene is laid on the eternal side of the Northern Gate 

The stone waU, as symbolic of the wall of flesh, was repeated m the illustration 
to Young ‘ This mould’nng old Partition Wall thrown down ’ (m 660) 
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Plate 2 Txth-jpage ‘ America a Prophecy ’ An old man and a woman sit 
back to back reading the Books of Law, completely ignormg the little Joys which 
try to distract them Below in the black tempest of materialism, many men he 
dead Am Emanation (imagmative portion of man) strives frantically to revive 
one of them with kisses Below is mscnbed ‘ Lambeth Prmted by Wifiiam Blake, 
m the year 1793 ’ 

Plate 3 Preludium The first two plates showed the present state of man in 
his mental bondage and death At last Ore, the Spirit of Kevolution appears Los 
(Poetry) and Emtharmon (Inspiration) are appalled at his crucifixion on the Eock 
of Jealousy, under the Tree of Mystery The tree is contmued down the left of 
the page , its roots suggest human torsoes, or ' vegetated ’ mankmd Below the 
roots crouches a sullen man, beside the Worm of mortahty 

Plate 4 Ore, hberated at last, emerges from the earth m a sun-bui&t His head 
is barely above the ground as yet All about him are sproutmg vmes and 
wheat 

Plate 5 A Prophecy The flames of Kevolution break out, even between the 
hues of the text A flymg nude blows immense fires from a trumpet Below, a 
naked family flees from the conflagration of their dweUmg Above, a man soars 
with broken and droppmg fetters Birds dash to and fro, bewildered in the smoke 
The letters of the title are entwined with wheat (plenty) and the scourge vme which 
figured so prominently m the Songs of Experience It is notable that Blake re 
cognized the evils of Kevolution, though he thought them more than cancelled by 
its benefits In the middle of the page is the flammg trumpet of revolt , below is 
destmction (of material thmgs) , above is hberation (of spiritual thmgs) ^ 

Plate 6 Above, War as a dragon chases Urizen wnth his books of Law Below, 
men cower, naked among their prostrate errors (the forests of the night) These 
fallen trees, as symbohe of errors overthrown, appear later in the margm of the 
13th illustration to Joh 

Plate 7 A Las^ Judgment ‘ Whenever any individual rejects error and em 
braces truth, a Last Judgment passes upon that individual’ (ilf/S Booh Last 
Judgment) The spiritual trmity is rejectmg the materig,! trinity In the group 
above the text, the central figure is about to cast down a figure whom he carries, 
bound, upon his back To his right is the angel with the uneven balances (Blake’s 
balances are seldom even, as he did not beheve in absolute justice) , to his left is 
the angel with the flammg sword which was the weapon of Christ (‘ I come to brmg, 
not peace, but a sword ’) Below the text, two figures are falling mto flames The 
central one, upside-down (the loms, or lowest mstmets, predominatmg) falls en 
circled by the serpent of materialism On his nght falls a man with his hands to 
his head — ^mistaken mtellect Therefore we may assume that the third figure, 
about to be cast down, represents the region of the heart — ^wrong feeling 

Plate 8 The Last Judgment is followed by a Kesurrection (as also m the 
16th and 17th illustrations to Job) A nude man gazes upward (Cf plate 21 
of The Marriage and the top portion of Death^s Door in Blair’s Grave ) Below the 
text are the symbols of misdirected humanity, above which the man has risen a 
fantastic thistle, a lizard catchmg a fly, a toad, and a tiny snake 

Plate 9 Beneath a droopmg birch, whose branches are filled with exquisite 
Birds of Paradise, a youth and a maiden sleep with a ram The sun rises behind 
them (m some of the coloured copies) They are Har and Heva (Poetry and Pamt- 
mg) asleep on their fleeces [Tiriel, hne 124), but about to awake in the new dawn 
The idea of this plate is repeated in the 3rd plate of Africa 

Plate 10 But this state of Innocence m the rebirth of man is not perfect Hidden 
m his clouds^ Unzen broods over the Sea of Time and Space This design is 
repeated from the first Principle of All Beligions are One 
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Plate 11 Man, as the new-bom infant, lies almost lost in the nohes (the wheat- 
field) which surround him 

Plate 12 Ore springs upward clad only m his flames Man, we assume, awakes 
from the sleep of the previous plate 

Plate 13 Innocence Above, the youth soars from the earth on the back of a 
swan Below, the joys of Innocence gmde the serpent of nature m the night of 
the passions (Beulah) The origmal sketch for the lower part of the plate is m the 
Widener collection at Harvard University Other versions of it occur on the last 
plate of Thel and the 14th illustration to Job 

Plate 14 Innocence however, is only the first stage of the new life Experi- 
ence, which IS the death of the senses, follows An old man on crutches is blown 
mto the door of a tomb which opens downward The landscape is represented by 
a few barren trees This is the ‘ Death’s Door,’ which also figures in The Gates of 
Paradise, plate 17 , and m Blair’s Grave 

Plate 15 Below the text, man is seen, drowned m the Sea of Time and Space, 
just as he was drowned in The Oates of Paradise His body is bemg devoured by 
the monstrous mhabitants of that ocean Above is the woman who has escaped the 
Sea by mdulgmg her mstmets (Oothoon) She is tom by the Vulture of Eemorse 

Plate 16 Below the leafless Tree of Mystery, Eahab teaches the ‘ Natural 
Eehgion ’ of the Serpent (who appears between her knees) to a youth, who holds 
his hands m prayer towards her, and rests his arm on the book of the Law She is 
Woman beguilmg the youth with materiahsm, under protection of the priesthood 
(snake), beneath the shade of Mystery The 163rd illustration to Young represents 
the worship of the Serpent under the sterile Tree of Mystery 

Plate 17 The result of their union is the anguish of generation Among the 
flames of desire, ignoring the grapes of ecstasy which they contam, souls cower in 
anguish On the left, they are actually passing mto the ‘ vegetative ’ forms of 
the flesh — are becommg trees 

In the later books, Blake hardly ever refers to the material world without call 
mg it ‘ vegetable ’ Like many of his symbols, this appeared m his pictures before 
it appeared m his writings He pictures it again m the next plate , m the 79th, 
215th, 258th, and 495tlf illustrations to Young , m Milton, 11 , and m Jerusalem, 
15, 45, and 74 Blake certamly made the symbol his own , yet we can find other 
uses of it Dante’s human forest of smcides {Inferno, xm ) was derived from the 
story of Polydorus {Aeneid, iii ) Henrv More says Plotmus surmised ‘ that the 
most degenerate souls did at last sleep in the bodies of Trees and grew up merely 
mto Plantd life ’ {Immortality, iii 1 2) Thomas Vaughan, m the Postscript to 
his Aula Lucis, lefers mysteriously to his ‘ livmg a tree ’ SheUey, m his very 
Blakish fragment, The Triumph of Life, finds Eousseau grown mto a tree, 
beneath which he watches the triumphal passage of a Shape (evidently Urizen), 
with another (Ore) bound to his chariot wheels 

Plate 18 The Earth, as a woman, weeps and prays to the void of Nature Hei 
hair streams like water over the precipice Behind her, human forms have grown 
mto a small forest On her bowed head, a tmy figure is seated, reading , on her 
back, one prays, and another stands with a book, at her thighs, still another 
reclmes under a tree , m the folds of her garments two weep and embrace 

Below the text, ‘ Finis ’ appears m a tangle of thorny, fantastic flowers, and the 
serpent , tmy figures are wandermg through the branches 

The rejected plate shows, above the text, a woman overcome with grief beneath 
a sterile tree On the left, a nude woman is reachmg towards her dream, who 
appears as an mfant flymg towards her, and kissing her lips 

The text of America ends with the Eevolution still m the process of consumma- 
tion The pictures, however, end with the state of Experience as yet unrelieved 
Both text and illustrations were to be contmued m the next book, Europe 
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EUROPE A PROPHECY 
COMMENTARY 

IntroducUon 

Lines 1-5 Tlie five senses The fifth one (Touch or Sex) is not actually named 
by Blake, for here his secret doctrine lav 

Line 6 Man will not pass out into Eternity through the * fifth window,’ smce 
he persists in allowing hypocrisy to dominate love 

Line 7 This was taught Blake by a ‘ natural 3 oy ’ (Fairy) 

Line 13 A warning that Europe contains an explanation of Creation 
Lme 14 Leaves of flowers The prophecies of the Cumean Sybil were written 
on leaves of trees {Aeneid, vi 74) Blake’s mysterious books, being illuminated, 
may more appropriately be said to have been written on petals 
Lmes 15-16 Imagmation and love explam all things 

Lmes 17-18 This world is not dead , it is eternal But it is encrusted with 
illusions (matter, Uiro) which obscure its truth to eyes of flesh Man must be 
‘ tipsie ’ on poetry, before he can escape seeing with (not through) the eye 
Lme 20 This !^e, as Blake engraved it, runs 

Wild flowers I gather’d , & he ew’d me each eternal flower 

Lme 24 Dictated An early use of Blake’s ‘ dictation ’ jargon , surely bis 
meaning is clear enough here 
Preludium 

Lme 1 The agony of creative Nature This Preludium contmues the Pre 
ludmm of America ^ 

Lme 2 Her snahy hair The fallen Vala evidently shares the curse of Hela 
{Tinelf 295) 

Emtharmon m this book represents m particular the female aspect of things, 
as separated from the male (Eve divided from Adam, Space divided from Time) 
She IS evil only when she tries to dominate the male 

Lmes 4-7 Nature calls upon Space to produce other sons than Ore (Revolt) , 
for Nature is weary of travail 

Lmes 8 11 Nature sees her existence m Matter as mothing but an endless 
struggle for existence , and therefoie bewails it Her roots are m Heaven, her 
fruits in earth, because ‘every Natural Effect has a Spiritual Cause, and not 
a Natural For a Natural Cause only seems ’ (Milton, 26 44 45) 

Line 11 The birth of the Shadowy Female is described m The Four Zoas, vii 
315 Her parents are Los’s Spectre (poetic logic) and Enitharmon’s Shade (sup 
pressed spiritual desire) 

Lines 12 15 She conceals herself in the most material forms (water) , yet still 
the Sun, Moon, and Stars (Poetry, Emotions, and Reason) impregnate her with 
their light This stanza contams a complete anticipation of the theory of the 
Four Zoas , the Sun, Moon, and Stars bemg Urthona, Luvah, and Urizen , while 
the Shadowy Female herself represents Tharmas 

Line 23 Emtharmon (Space) is begged not to stamp spatial forms upon the 
offsprmg of Nature Cf Marcus Aurehus 

Line 28 ‘ Who shall bmd the Infimte ^ ’ is the motto on the first sketch for 
the Creator (frontispiece of Europe), m the MS Booh, page 96 Unzen (Reason) 
IS the one who shall circumscribe it with his laws , but the Divine Mercy shall 
enter it as the mcamated Christ The divme Babe shall understand and redeem 
Man, who is the babe of Etermty Cf Jerusalem, 56 5-9 

He who is an Infant, and whose Cradle is a Manger, 

Knoweth the Infant sorrow whence it came, and where it goeth 
And who weave it a Cradle of the grass that withereth away 
This World is all a Cradle for the erred wandering Phantom, 

Rock’d by Year, Month, Day & Hour 
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Lines 28 30 Nature sees CKrist himself about to assume his mortal form , and 
knowing that m him lies the salvation of all, mcludmg herself — ‘ even Tree, Metal 
Earth and Stone * {Jerusalem — ^99 1) — she silences her complaint 
A Prophecy 

Lmes 1 4 Cf Milton’s Hymn to the Nativity 

It was the Winter wilde 
While the Heav’n born childe 
AH meanly wrapt in the rude mangei lies 
No War, or Battads sound 
Was heard the World aiound 

By this cross reference Blake undoubtedly meant to identify his ‘ Secret Child ’ 
with Jesus This is the mystical birth, when all wars seem to cease , the beginmng 
(but only the begmnmg) of the Mystic Way As Blake makes Jesus descend through 
the ‘ orient gates,’ it is evident that this is another reference to Sex as a door to 
Eternity, for the East is always the realm of the passions This theory had already 
been anticipated m hnes 5 and 15 of the Introduction , while following lines confirm it 
Lme 5 Enitharmon (now as Inspiration) sees her sons and daughters (poetic 
thoughts) meetmg m the ‘ crystal house ’ (the pure heart — cf The Crystal Cabinet) 
Lme 7 Los (Poetry), possessor of the Moon (Emtharmon, or Inspiration), re- 
joices m the night of the Passions (which later is to be named ‘ Beulah ’) This is 
always a time of mspiration 

Lines 9 28 Los, seeing trouble ahead, calls his sons to war on the old usurper 
Urizen with song See the commentary on hne 43 below 

Lme 10 The spiritual portion of man (Urthona) is at rest, thanks to the commg 
^of the Christ 

Lme 11 But this rest is dangerous, since the Reason (Urizen), set free, is 
attempting to usurp the throne of Urthona (North) 

Lme 24 Ore (Revolt) is the first child of Poetry and Inspiration (Los and 
Enitharmon) Every true poet always has been somewhat of a radical m some form 
Lme 30 The Imn ortal Fierd is Los 

Lme 35 When Bnitharmon’s voice is heard apart from her husband’s, the 
error enters unconsciously Her false doctrine is one which is calculated to assert 
the Female Will over t^e Male This is a separation of the sexes, which is bad , 
for ‘ m Eternity woman is the emanation of man , she has no will of her own , there 
is no such thmg m Eternity as a Female Will ’ (MS Booh Last Judgment) 

Enitharmon’s doctrine is the false one that sexual mdulgence is sm This 
doctrine, enforced, gives woman the desired dommation 

Lme 36 Rintrah we have already met m the Argument of The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell He is Honest Wrath Palamahron is Pity These two, both 
sons of Los, are later to play a very important part in MiUon There Palamahron 
is identified with Blake himself 

Lines 38 39 The common doctrine of man’s death, which is to be followed by 
hfe m a Paradise, which (accordmg to Blake) was really only an allegory of a state 
m this hfe 

Lme 43 Eldest-born a typical inconsistency of Blake’s — ^the sort of thmg 
which prevents one’s drawing up any accurate theogony Lme 25 told us that 
Ore was the first-born , now we find it is Rmtrah Revolt (Ore) is naturally the 
first child of any poet , yet Wrath (Rmtrah) precedes Revolt Blake mdicates 
his inconsistency at once by caUmg Rmtrah ^ second to none but Ore ’ Later, the 
four sons of Los do not include Ore at all they are Rmtrah, Palamahron, Theo 
tormon, and Bromion {Milton, 23 11-12) , even m the Four Zoas, viii 351 361, 
that very complete genealogy omits Ore Yet other passages m the same poem 
deal at great length with his legend 

Blake did this, I thmk, dehberately , so that commentators m the future would 
be bafided by the inconsistency of the myths, and therefore be obhged to seek more 
deeply for Blake’s intentions He was quite justified in his theory, smee spiritual 
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states like Ore and kis bretiren may be the children of a variety of other spiritual 
states , and in turn they may be the progemtors of various sets of emotions To 
say that Emtrah (Just Wrath) should always be produced by one set of parents 
only IS absurd 

Line 46 Elymttna, the bnde of Palamabron, tbe correct feminine attitude 
towards sex , here identified with Diana, the goddess of natural purity (‘ silver-bowed 
queen’) , m Milton to be identified as Mrs Blake She is mentioned once m Jerusalem, 
93 5 , and from The Four Zoos, viii 357, we learn that she is the second daughter 
of Los and Enitharmon Otherwise she is not mentioned in Blake’s works 

Line 49 Ocalythron is the emanation (bride) of Emtrah She appears twice 
elsewhere {Milton, 8* 19 and Jerusalem, 93 5), in connection with Elynittna , m 
the catalogue of The Four Zoos, viii 357, we learn that she is the first daughter of 
Los and Enitharmon She is evidently the spirit of Female Jealousy 

Lines 50-51 The King of Fire, Prince of the Sun is Emtrah Eire is the symbol 
of wrath , and as the eldest son of Los, the Sun-god, he is the prince of the Sun 
Lmes 55 56 Secure m her domination, Enitharmon (Inspiration) sleeps from 
the birth of Chnst to the end of the eighteenth century Man all this while is in 
illusion— possibly a reference to the dcctrme of the Pythagoreans, which was bemg 
revived m Blake’s day , as for example, by Samt-Martm ‘ If this world will seem 
to us, after our death, as nothing but magical illusion, why do we regard it other 
wise at present « ’ {(Fumes Posthumes, i 209) But the sleep in this error is to 
end with the Amencan Eevolution and (mcidentally) with Blake’s own teachmgs 
Lmes 60-67 The American Eevolution 
Line 62 A reference to America, 177-179 

Lmes 66-70 The confusion caused m Europe by the reaction upon themselves^ 
of England’s oppression of America is a matter of history But cf A Song of 
Liberty, §5 15 17 Blake’s inner meaning is simply that a revolution in thought 
causes a downfall of the origmal system of thought 

Lme 69 As the sta/rs a/rise from the Salt Lake, le as Season emerges from the 
dead sea of materiahsm This cannot be a reference to the Salt Lake of Utah, 
which had not yet been discovered 

Lmes 71-93 The ancient system re-establishes itself, with increased tyranny 
This IS the bmldmg of the ‘ Serpent Temple,’ of which a p^icture may be found on 
the last page of Jerusalem It is the old Serpentme Temple of the Druids at 
Avebury m North Wiltshire, to which Charles Lucas wrote an anonymous poem 
(pubhshed at Marlborough m 1795) Though its existence had always been known, 
it was not until 1743 that Dr Wilham Stukeley discovered its serpentme shape 
A passmg reference was made to this temple m America, lme 36 It represents 
the Druid (matenahstic) rehgion, which is the sacrifice of others, and not of the self 
This IS the rehgion of all unredeemed men The Serpent to Blake meant, funda 
mentally, Materiahsm An extension of this meaning is m his use of the Serpent 
to represent Priesthood (the Serpent teaching Good and Evil, thus driving man from 
Eden , also we must remember the materiahsm of the Church m Blake’s own day) 
Lme 72 The Fiery King is Urizen 

Lme 75 Terulam was the seat of Bacon, the materialistic philosopher, who was 
one of Blake’s pet aversions, smce he was responsible for the contemporary rule of 
Science 

Lme 77 Oak We have already explamed Blake’s use of the oak as symbolic 
of Albion’s spreading, stubborn errors 

Lme 79 IJnzen is the ‘ Starry Kmg ’ these twelve pillars represent the Zodiac , 
the everlastmg Karmic round upon which his reign is built Cf SheUey’s Prome- 
theus Unbound iii iv 116-117 

a dome fretted with graven flowers 
Poised on twelve columns of resplendent stone 

Jakob Bohme also makes much use of these twelve colours 
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Lines 80-85 TM Deluge of tke Time and Space This is the final penod of 
the Fall, known as Experience 

Lme 83 The ever-varying spiral ascents, or Jacob’s Ladder, as we learn from 
one of Blake’s finest pictures 

Line 86 Thought changed the Infinite to a Serpent Logic changed Eternity to 
Nature The symbol of the snake with his tail m his mouth is a very old one, 
to which Blake specifically refers in his own comment on his Frontispiece to Night 
the Third of Yoimg’s Night Thoughts ‘ Eternity is represented by its usual symbol 
— a serpent with its extremities umted ’ But this symbol was not satisfactory 
to Blake for it interpreted Etermty, which is progress, as the E\rerlasting, a dull 
round, mcessantly repeating itself This was the old and false idea of Eternity, 
as symbohzed by early thinkers, whom Blake conceived to be matenahstic In 
his 257th illustration to Young, he carefully distinguished his conception from the 
early one above the Everlasting circle of Nature stands Man, a straight hue 
pointmg upward Young’s hnes are 

Nature revolves but Man advances Both 
Eternal that a Circle, this a Line 

— Night Thoughts, vr 692 693 

Lmes 86 87 That which pitieth to a devouring fiame — Cf ‘ God out of Christ 
IS a consuming fire ’ Urizen turns the Lamb to the Tyger 

Lmes 88-89 The forests of night are, of course, errors These, by dividmg 
(which IS always the progress of error) spht into separate worlds the creation of 
the solar system 

% Lme 89 Like an ocean the Deluge agam 

Lme 90 Withm the flesh Eternity is still to be found 

Line 92 An Angel the conventional law-bound Angels of The Marriage 
Man should be, of course, a God 

Lme 93 Heaven a mighty circle turning Astrological fatahsm the highest 
seems to be nothing but the mechanical laws of reason 

God a tyrant crowned Jehovah-Urizen 

Lme 94 The ancient Guardian is Urizen ‘ Ancient ’ is used m the sense of 
* former ’ Urizen has smce usurped the North 

The southern porch is his rightful realm of the mtellect 

Lme 96 The Stone of Night is the Decalogue, the ten prohibitions engraven on 
the stone tables 

Lme 97 Purple flowers and berries red Deadly Nightshade 

Lmes 98-99 The closing of the bram within the skuU 

Lmes 100-101 The things of the spirit (north), placed beneath the feet, become 
a vortex of destruction 

Lme 102 The Stone of Night, the Decalogue, was enshrmed in the Serpent 
Temple (America, 30, 36) 

Lme 104 The brazen booh is Reason’s code of chanty, which turns philanthropy 
into a dead silence {The Four Zoos, vii 109) Such philanthropy is false, smce it 
deals only with material thmgs, and cannot give what is most needed , sympa- 
thetic understandmg It resembles, m exteriors only, the charity which Paul 
praised (1 Cor xm ) as brass resembles gold Agamst this sort of charity Boston’s 
Angel spoke his bitterest words (America, 124-125) See also Blake’s fifth illus- 
tration to Job 

Lme 114 A vast rock is the Stone of Night 

Lmes 118-119 Prospective Revolution already tortures Albion’s Angel To 
seek release, he must estabhsh the facts about mankmd This he is unable 
to do 

Lmes 122-123 The hypocrisies of the Judge become part of him 

Lmes 129-130 Palamabron and Rmtrah are honest spints, but under the 
dommation of Bmthannon they attack Ore mstead of Albion’s Angel Good 
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Emotions, in fact, are often found on the wrong side In Milton, 7 8-11 we shall 
see Rmtrah not only entermg mto Satan, but even fightmg against Palamabron » 
Line 131 Cf ‘ The things that are Evil love Bondage and Slavery ’ (Hermes 
Tnsmegistus Pymander, i, 10) 

Lone 144 He attempts to pass a final judgment upon man by invoking the 
past 

Lmes 145-149 Sir Isaac Newton’s discoveries m science place man definitely 
in the world of matter This is obviously death But m the very moment of the 
triumph of Error, its Fall begms , for once formulated, it can be recognized as 
error, which immediately destroys it 

Line 150 The old error of Enitharmon revives She does not know that the 
world IS changing 

Lmes 157-188 Enitharmon arouses four pairs of sons and daughters Manatha 
Varcyon and Ethinthus , Antamon and Leutha , Theotormon and Oothoon , and 
Sotha and Thiralatha, who correspond to the Spirit, the Reason, the Emotions, 
and the Body (These divisions later become the four Zoas ) All the names 
appear elsewhere, but apparently with changed meanmgs Manatha-Varoyon 
shifts his sex m The Four Zoos, viii 358 Leutha changes her consort for Bromion 
Rmtrah, Palamabron, Theotormon, and Bromion are later grouped together 
For a detailed discussion of each personality, see the Commentary below 

Line 157 Ethinthus, since she is ‘ Queen of Waters,’ must be a sensorial (female) 
spirit of materiahsm She is mentioned twice outside of Euroipe Once she appears 
as the eighth name m the catalogue of the daughters of Los and Enitharmon {Four 
Zoas, VIII 358) The second reference is an ambiguous mention m Jerusalem, 
12 26 

Lme 163 ‘ Begm [a reverie] with this Ime and see how it flickers with 
the light of many symbols ’ (W B Yeats Ideas of Good and Evil , Symbolism of 
Poetry) 

Lme 166 Manaiha-V arcyon appears outside of Europe once He appears as 
the seventh daughter of Los and Enitharmon {Four Zoas, viii 358) His flames, 
eagles, and wmgs mdicate that he is Inspiration , but Inspiration ‘ of false delu 
Sion ’ for the present, at least 

Lme 169 Leutha, the regent of sex under Satan, is mentioned m the Visions 
of the Daughters of Albion Argument, 4-5, and Prophecy, 4-10 m The Song of Los 
(4/^2ca), hne 28 , The Book of Los, lme 2 , The Four Zoas, tlti B57 , several times 
m Milton , and twice m Jerusalem She is the goddess of female hypocrisy, 
attended by the dogs that killed Actaeon She is associated with Antamon She 
IS the fourth daughter of Los and Emtharmon 

Lmes 173-174 This suggests a hne of Baudelaire’s m his Harmonie du Soir 
‘ Les sons et les parfums toument dans Pair du soir ’ 

Lme 180 Antamon, the fifth son of Los and Emtharmon, is the artist {Milton, 
27 13-18) attracted by Leutha He is responsible for the Koran {Song of Los 
Africa, 28-29) There is also an obscure reference m Jerusalem, 83 28 

The seven churches of Leutha are the seven churches founded by the Apostles, 
who were already spreading the error of Enitharmon (Puritanism) after the death 
of Chnst 

Lme 181 Oothoon, Blake’s Magdalen, figures too prommently m the Visions 
of the Daughters of Albion, to need further elucidation 
Lme 183 Cf Milton, 27 62 63 

Every Time less than a pulsation of the artery 
Is equal m its period & value to Six Thousand Years 

Lme 184 Theotormon is the jealous lover, separated from his beloved (Oothoon) 
Lme 186 Sotha, the ninth son of Los and Enitharmon, is a musician {Europe, 
hne 187 , Four Zoas, ix 683), who falsely inspires to battle {Europe, lme 188 , 
Song of Los Africa, 30) Here he and his bride are mvoked to win Ore over 
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He also appears obscurely in Amenca, cancelled sheet B, 20, and in Milton, 
27 21 

Thralatha, his bride has already appeared m cancelled sheet D of Amenca, 
where she represents a false dream of inspiration In The Song of Los Africa, 
hne 31, her name shifts to ‘ Diralada ’ , and then she vanishes forever from our 
ken 

All these names of the children of Los and Enitharmon seem to have been 
chosen solely for their sound values 

Lme 187 The horrent Fiend is Ore 

Line 189-191 Enitharmon, not knowing she is in error, and therefore never 
suspectmg what Ore may do, welcomes him 

Lmes 192-194 Even m her night, the Poet and the spirits of Poetry, mistaken 
though they be, revel m the moonhght Blake was imdoubtedly refernng to his 
works produced before his new revelation, which mspired The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell 

Lmes 195-196 But Passions (east) bring the new hght , and all the erroneous 
spirits flee 

Line 199 The French Kevolution 

Lme 204 The ruddy tide is a strange backshdmg to the phraseology of the 
eighteenth century 

Lme 206 Then Los arose Blake’s reference to his own new period of mspira- 
tion at Lambeth 

DECORATIONS 

^ Agam Blake retells the story of the text by his eeries of pictures He does not 
follow the poem closely , he depicts mdependently the various stages of Error 
which lead towards Revolution , or, mystically, the transition from the state of 
Expenence to the New Birth 

In the Palgrave copy (British Museum), the pictorial sequence is made clearer 
by certam fragments of poems written under several of the illustrations These 
are not in Blake’s handwriting , nevertheless I have no doubt but that he was 
directly responsible for their msertion As we know from the MS Booh, Blake was 
apt to quote just such fragments under his sketches — ^it may be that they were his 
original mspiration It is easy to imagine some friend buying this copy of Europe 
— askmg what the various pictures meant — and notmg the poems m the margm 
Moreover, the majority of these quotations are obviously taken from Bysshe’s Art 
of English Poetry, a book which we know Blake possessed^ And lastly, the 
quotations are so apposite that they help considerably m mterpretmg the course 
of the illustrations Therefore it seems worth while to prmt them m full 

Blake varied the order of his plates, m accordance with his usual custom , but 
smee he could not shift the text, and smee there are only two full-page illustra- 
tions besides the Frontispiece, the rearrangements make httle difierence m the 
story of the pictures 

Plate I Frontispiece This is one of Blake’s most famous pictures He drew 
it from a vision which persistently hovered over the top of his staircase at Lam- 
beth ^ On his death-bed he coloured a copy of it m the excitement of ecstasy, 
abandoning it only to draw a picture of his ■^e His choice of subject at such a 
moment is significant , for he was not merely leaving mementoes — ^he was actually 
testmg his powers to discover his worthiness of entermg at last the Eternity of 
Imagmation The first sketch appears on page 96 of the MS Booh 

It represents Urizen (Reason) as the Creator with his dividers Creation, 
though evil, IS always a work of Art , Urizen therefore appears appropriately as 
the Great Architect, smee iLrchitecture is the Art nearest Science (Cf Milton, 

^ In the MS Booh, Blake recorded using Bysshe in a fortune telling experiment, with 
pleasmg results The poems quoted m Europe follow Bysshe’s misquotations 

® J T Smith Bwgraplmal Sketch 
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24 55-56 ) This picture illustrates Proverbs viii 27 , The Booh of Vrzzen, vu 
§§ 7-8 , and also the following, quoted from the British Museum copy 

In his hand he took the Golden Compasses, prepared 
In God’s eternal store, to circumscribe 
This Universe, and all created things 
One foot he center’d, and the other turn’d 
Bound through the vast profundity obscure. 

And said, thus far extend, thus far thy bounds 
This be thy 3ust circumference, 0 World ’ 

— Milton [Paradise LosU vu 226 231] 

Urizen is intended beyond aU doubt, smce he is creatmg with his left (matenal) 
hand 

Blake’s Creator-Scientist corresponds precisely to Dr Kobert Fludd’s " Simia 
Naturae ’ The first plate of Mudd^s Vtnusque Cosmi Histona (1617) shows 
the Ape of Nature chamed to the Great Mother, seated upon this earth, and apply 
mg dividers to a globe mscnbed ‘ Arith[metic] ’ 

Plate IT Title Page ‘ Europe a Prophecy Lambeth Prmted by Will Blake 
1794 ’ The design consists of the Serpent of Materiahsm, whose circular folds 
suggest the Everlastmg of Nature This Serpent is the result of the Creation of 
the preceding plate 

A very spirited ink-sketch owned by Mr J P Morgan is an earher, rejected 
design for the title Under the single word ‘ Europe ’ appears Urizen with his 
Book, riding upon the serpent as on a chariot Above him, three flying figures 
point out the way Below are the words ' Lambeth Printed by Will Blake 
1794 ’ Blake seems to have abandoned this excellent design smce he thought ij; 
might have obscured the course of the pictures 

Keynes (p 139) reproduces a water colour sketch for the title-page (dated 1794), 
which is that of the final version, except for the addition of a nude youth struggling 
against the Serpent 

Plate ni Introduction This plate is undecorated 

Plate IV Preludmm Above the text a grmmng, naked figure m a cave way 
lays with a dagger a foot traveller This represents Man, the pilgnm through Ide 
towards a spiritual goal, waylaid by the evil of the world The first sketch appears 
m the MS Booh, page 97 On the reverse of the title-page of the British Museum 
copy is quoted Ain. Eadchfie’s poem. The Pilgrim, from her Mysteries of Udoljph 
(This poem does not appear m Bysshe ) 

Below the text a man falls upside down (the man dommated by lust) , also 
a bat-wmged head wrapped m a serpent This little medalhon was preceded by 
several sketches m the MS Booh A larger version of it appears m the illustration 
to Young’s Night Thoughts, vu 798 

Plate V As a result of the ambush of evil, ‘ Horror, Amazement, and Despair 
appear ’ A flymg male nude strangles two others , above, another escapes 
The nudes are coloured ‘ futunstically,’ and the drawing is distorted to mtensify 
the emotional effect Blake’s quotations are both from Bysshe 

He views with horror next the noisy cave 
Where with hoarse din[s] imprison’d tempests rave, 

Whose olam’rons Hurricanes attempt their flight 
Or whirlmg in tumultuous Eddies fight 

[Sm Samuel Garth The Dispensary, vr 10 i 107 ] 

This orb’s wide frame with the ^ convulsion shakes. 

Oft opens in the storm and often cracks 
Horror, Amazement, and Despair appear 
In aU the hideous forms that Mortals fear 

[Sib Richard Blackmobb Prince Arthur, vr ] 

^ The should be this Here Blake follows Bysshe’s misprint 
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The Boston Museum of Fme Arts possesses the original water colour of this 
plate There is no text where it should he, two nude women, crowned with 
flowers, float bhssfully among airy clouds One reaches towards the nude who is 
escapmg from the conflict below This nude is of a omnamon colour, those 
being strangled are respectively green and blue This picture is dated 1793 

Plate VI A Prophecy The comet shakmg the evils, which she presages, from 
her hair She is represented as a clothed woman, floatmg horizontally In the 
lettermg, various 3 oys of Innocence appear , it is these she is dooming To the 
right of the text, a pensive fiigure sits in a globe 

He like a Comet burn’d 
That fires the length of Ophiuo[h]us huge 
In th’ Arotick Skye, and from his homd hai^ 

Shakes Pestflence and War 

[Paradise Lost, n 708 711 ] 

As the Eed comet from Satumius sent 
To fright the nations with a dire portent 
With sweeping Glories ghdes along m air 
And shakes the sparkles from his ^ blazing hair 

[Pope’s Iliad, iv 101 102, 105 106 ] 

Comets, importing change to times and states, 

B’*andish your golden tresses in the Skies ^ 

[Shakspere 1st Henry VI i i 2 3] 

Like some mahgnant 
Planet that lowrs 
upon the world ^ 

[Nicholas Rowe The Fair Pemieni ir i 6 8] 

All but the quotation from the Ihad are to be found m Bysshe 

Plate VII Enitharmon (Inspiration) awakes Ore (Revolt) She lifts a mantle 
from his prone, sleepmg form, while he buries his aureoled head m his arms In 
the background is seen the ‘ enormous revelry ’ of Enitharmon’s children This 
evidently illustrates hne 191 (on plate xvii) ‘ Arise, 0 Ore, and give our moun- 
tains ]oy of thy red hgh^ > ’ The poem in the British Museum copy is 

Forms without body ^ and impassive air 
Thin shades the sports of winds are tosst 
O’er dreary plains, or tread the burning coast 

[Drydbn Aeneis, vi 409 ] 

Plate VIII War naturally follows the awakenmg of Revolt He appears as a 
lark, scaly, crowned nude, with a sword m his left (material) hand Beneath his 
£eet, flames flow downward He is attended by two exquisite angels Though he 
bums his back on them, War is inevitably followed by Pity and Compassion EY 
suggest that this is the ‘ ghost ’ which Blake saw at Lambeth (Gilchrist, ch xiv) 

0 War ’ thou Son of HeU, 

Whom angry heavens do make their minister 

[Shakspere 2nd Henry VI vn 33 34 ] 

This quotation is not m Bysshe 

^ Pope wrote 1^5 

So Bysshe misquotes The passage really runs 

Comets importing change of times and states. 

Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky 

* Bysshe gives the Imes correctly 

Like some malignant Planet, 

Poe to the harvest and the healthy year. 

Who scowls averse, and lours upon the World 

^ Dryden wrote ‘ bodies ’ 
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Plate IX War is followed by Famine Tins full-page illustration represents 
two women about to devour a dead cbild, for whom the cauldron is already 
steammg Such cannibalism was not allegory, but fact it had been true m 
Iieland, within the century, when Swift wrote his Modest Proposal 

Famine so fierce that whats denied mans use 
Even deadly plants and herbs of pois’nous juice 
Will Hunger eat ^ — ^and to prolong our breath 
We greedily devour our certain Death 

[Dryden Indian Ew/peror, iv ii ] 

Plate X The horror of mvasion An old man helplessly repels the enemy (as 
yet unseen), while his daughter clasps his knees m abject terror 

Thus Deluges descending on the Plains 
Sweep o’er the yellow year, &:c 

[Dryden Aeneis, n 409 410 ] 

The poem is extracted from the takmg of Troy 

Plate XI The harvest blighted Through curving stalks of wheat, two nudes, 
male and female, fly madly, blowing spiral horns, from which the sooty scales of 
mildew are scattered 

Plate XII To the left of the text a flame-breathing, crested serpent rampant 
This IS the Infinite transformed by Reason to the Everlasting For once, Blake 
illustrates a line which appears on the same plate 

Plate xin As a result, Outward Religion usurps the gothic throne of the GospeJ, 
of Jesus The priest sits, triple crowned, with bat-ears and bat wings, the book of 
Prohibitions in his lap, and his feet concealed in a cloud Before him, two Fames 
(natural joys) throw down their fleur de-lys headed wands 

Plate XIV The results of Prohibition are easily guessed ‘ He who desires but 
acts not, breeds pestilence ’ (5th Proverb of Hell) When the lover disappears, the 
prostitute appears, ‘ and blights with plagues the marriage hearse ’ The city is 
smitten, and the Bell-man passes, announcmg the coming of the death-carts One 
maiden implores heaven another sinks dying mto the arms of her lover Upon a 
door in the background |»re the words made famous as the quarantme sign m the 
Great Plague of London ‘ Lord Have Mercy On Us ’ The British Museum copy 
IS mscnbed ‘ Plague,’ and has inscribed beneath it the followmg verses (not in 
Bysshe) 

The midnight clock has toll’d, and hark ’ the Beh 
Of Death beats Slow ’ — heard ye the note profound ? 

It pauses now, and now with rising knell 
Flings to the hollow gale the sullen sound 

[William Mason Elegy on the Death of Lady Coventry, 1760 ] 

Plate XV Between the hnes of the text are flies, spider-webs, oak leaves, and 
other ofisprmg of corruption Below the text, a figure agonizes, bound tightly m 
a scurf-hke net Such is the spiritual fate of the youth who in the previous plate 
were smitten with the diseases of Experience 

Them to a Dungeon’s depth I sent, fast ® bound, 

Where stow’d with snakes and adders now they lodge 
[Two Planks their Beds, shppery with Oose and Slime] 

The rats brush oer their faces with their tails. 

And croaking Paddocks crawl upon their limbs 

[Dryden King Arthur, m ] 

Plate XVI But now hteral prisons appear, the manifestation m the physical 
world of the spiritual state Pohtics add their horrors to those of War and Pnest 

1 Dryden’s version ‘ Wild Hunger eats ’ 2 Fast should be both 
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hood A nude youth chained by the ankles in a stone ceil, despairs as his monstrous 
jailor ascends the steps to depart 

Imprisonment 

This IS all my world — shall nothing know. 

Nothing hear, but the Clock that tells my woes, 

The Vine shall grow, but I shall never see it. 

Summer shall come, and with her all delights. 

But Dead cold Winter stiH inhabit here ^ 

[Beaumont and Fletcher Two Noble Kinsmen, n ii 44 49 ] 

This passage is not in Bysshe 

Plate XVII Agam we see scattered all through the text the smaller parasitic 
hves snails, caterpillars, gnats, spiders, serpents, moths, and even a few birds 
lost among them But the remedy is at hand , for high m their midst appear the 
first jets of flame — Eevolution — >which will consume all these vermin entirely 

Plate XVIII And suddenly, m a splendid burst of briUiant colour, Eevolution, as 
a conflagration, overwhelms the old structure of thmgs, of which only one vestige, 
the base of a classic ^ pillar, remains A man drags his family from the furnace 
The idea of this group is repeated from the 5th plate of America, and reappears 
agam in the 3rd illustration to Job 

Fire 

Th’ impetuous flames with lawless power advance, 

On ruddy wings the bright destruction flies, 
follow’d with ruin and distressful ^ cries 
The flaky Plague spreads swiftly with the wind 
And gastly desolation howls behind 

[Sir Richard Blackmore Prince Arthur, m ] 


1 Agam a misquotation from memory Perhaps m this case the text was changed to 
make the prisoner more pitiable by bemg placed in solitary confinement The original is 
as follows 

This is all our world 

We shall know nothing here but one another 
Heare nothing but the Clocks that tels our woes 
The Vine shall grow but we shall never see it 
Summer shall come and with her all delights 
But dead cold winter must mhabite here still 

3 Distressful should be amazing 


® Classic, i e Reason 
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THE BOOK OP URIZEN 
COMMENTARY 

The Booh of Vnzen was originally called The First Booh of Unzen, but in the 
later copies, Blake carefully obliterated the word ‘ Eirst ’ The Second Booh was 
undoubtedly that one ultimately known as The Booh of Ahama, which continues 
the story 

Prelidium, Lme 1 Primeval Pnest Urizen, since he is responsible for the 
Net of Rehgion 

Lme 3 In the Norths the region deserted by Urthona 
Lme 6 Another reference to ‘ dictation ’ 

Ghaper I Lme 1 Already Reason has become divided by contemplating 
its desires Shadow cf The Marnage, plate 5 ‘ And being restrain’d, it by 

degrees becomes passive till it is only the shadow of Desire ’ 

Lme 2 UnproUflc pure Reason is never creative 
Lme 8 Division is the great method of Creation 

Lme 21 A self contemplating Shadow Cf Jerusalem, 29 37 seq^ for a clearer 
exposition of the same idea 

Lme 23 Eis vast forests ‘ of the night,’ or, error 

Lmes 28-33 Storms, seas, clouds, snows, hail, and ice are all forms of water 

Chapter II Lme 36 Globes of attraction i e Eternity was One, untroubled 
by separated powers These globes later appear m the form of hearts, around whiclv 
Selfhoods are formed 

Lme 58 In Etermty all these events happen simultaneously, and even in 
Urizen’s cycles of time, deeds are bound to recur This battle with fire is the 
battle with Ore, who is yet to be bom, but who has been born before For the 
details of this battle, see The Four Zoos, vii 
Lmes 65-6V The foundation of the firmament, correspondmg to Genesis i 2, 6 
Unzen could not create hght nor darkness, for there had always been light, and 
he himself was darkness 

Lme 68 Boohs form’d of metals Cf Paracelsus Economy of Minerals, ch. ii 
‘ So, then, the element of water is the mother, seed and root of all minerals ’ 

Lme 76 The Booh of eternal brass of false chanty A selection from it is to 
be found m The Four Zoos, vii 109 129 

Lmes 78-79 These Chnstian virtues are Blake’s own ideals, but Urizen expects 
to enforce them by law * The result has been Nietzsche, who despises such arti- 
ficial ‘ virtues,’ and not without reason Only when they are spontaneous are 
they admirable 

Lmes 80-84 Urizen’s error that his ideal can be attamed only m one way 
Chapter III Lme 92 After this lme, Dr Sampson has unaccountably omitted 
hne which has never been prmted Lmes 91-93 should read 

In whirlwinds of sulphurous smoke 
And enormous forms of energy 
AU the seven deadly sins of the soul 
In hving creations appear’d 

The itahcized hne is the omitted one 

Lme 97 Eternity, the linutless, is broken mto limits 

Lme 109 The wrathful flame, not the flame of revelation Cf Commentary on 
America, hne 28 

Lme 127 The Eternals stand on the brink of the Sea of Tune and Space, where 
they behold the earth 

Lme 137 The division of Poetry and Reason 
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Chapter IV There are two fourth chapters The first one, which occupies 
one plate only, was apparently written as an afterthought, as a necessary prepara 
tion for the Changes of Urizen 

Chapter IVa These Changes of Unzen have particularly impressed many 
critics Blake himself thought well enough of them to repeat lines 183-253 almost 
verbatim in The Four Zoos, iv 208 246 , while hnes 206-253 reappear, much com- 
pressed, in Milton, 5* 10-27 

Line 178 Sulphur, m alchemy, represents a derivative fire Blake uses it to 
s}mbolize the torments of Intellect 

Line 186 The lake of the Indefinite (Udan-Adan) 

Line 197 The Skull Cf Europe, lines 98-99 

Line 198 His fountain of thought Cf Jerusalem, 77 ^ Is the Holy Ghost any 
other than an Intellectual Fountain ^ ’ 

Line 241 The Throat represents the last of the four senses , the fidth. Touch, 
IS Sex, which was never whollj^ bounded by the flesh 

Lines 247-248 His right hand seizes upon the North (spiritual region), his 
left upon the South (his own kmgdom) As a result, he faces the West (the body) 
and turns his back upon the East (the passions) 

Chapter V Line 260 Unzen, being an Eternal, cannot be kdled 
Line 278 Inspiration fades 
Line 285 Fity is Emtharmon 
Lme 294 The division mto sexes 

Line 322 Cf ‘ And Pity no more could be / If all were as happy as we ’ (I 
heard an Angel singing, MS Booh) 

^ Chapter VI Lines 331-334 Poetry and Inspiration separated. Inspiration 
becomes cruelly coy 

Lmes 335-337 Poetry, no longer self-sufiS.cient, builds upon Pity, not upon 
Lo^e 

Line 340 Sick, with the fiist appeaiance of lust 

Line 341 The Worm is a symbol of the Flesh, which appears simultaneously 
with lust Ore (Revolt), brought forth by Space, is to appear m the physical 
manifestation of War 

Line 347 The Serpent is merely the more dangerous form of the Worm 
Lines 355-357 In the anguish preceding the birth of Revolt, things begm to 
take on human aspects 

Line 364 The Human Shadow Revolt (Ore) is suppressed desire 
Line 365 Delving earth Revolt always rises ‘ from the soil ’ Cf the illustra- 
tion on the fourth plate of America 

Chapter VII Line 388 The iron Cham of Jealousy 
Line 392 The Rock, of the ^ Stone of Night ’ Ore is at first bound to the 
Decalogue 

Lines 395-398 But even so, all ‘ dead ’ thmgs begm to grope towards life 
agam at his voice 

Lmes 402-409 Cf Proverbs vm 27 * When he prepared the heavens I was 

there , when he set a compass upon the face of the deep ’ , also Paradise Lost, 
VII 226-231 

and m his hand 
He took the golden Compasses 
One foot he center’d, and the other turn’d 
Round through the vast profunditie obscure 
And said, thus farr extend, thus farr thy bounds, 

This be thy 3ust Chreumferenoe, 0 World 

This IS the moment pictured in the famous Frontispiece to Europe 
Lme 410 The ga/rden of fruits is Eden, notorious for its apples 
Lme 414 This enormous rcuce is catalogued m The Four Zoos, viii 351-361 
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Chapter VIII Lines 430-437 TKe four elements appear Thnel lias nothing 
to do with in the early book of that name He represents Air, his name 

probably being an apocopated form of ‘ ethenal ’ 

Line 440 Cf ‘ The all-miscreative brain of Jove ’ (Shelley, ProrMtheus Un- 
bound, I, 448) 

Lme 445 Shadow again suppressed desires, but this time emerging as Rehgion 
Lme 464 A Female that is, Unzen’s religion is entirely passive, negative , 
e7nhryomc, because it is not well-developed enough to be productive 
Lme 465 W^ngs of fire % e genius or love 
Lme 468 Cf Shelley, Queen Mob, vi 69-71 

Rehgion prolific fiend, 

Who peoplest earth with demons, heU with men, 

And heaven with slaves ’ 

Chapter IX Lme 469 Each city is a son of Unzen 

Lmes 470-484 The ‘ creation ’ of man , consistmg of shrinkage and sohdifica 
tion mto material forms 

Lme 479 Streaky sUme, the Het of Rehgion 
Lmes 485-488 The seven days of Creation, according to Genesis 
Lme 489 So m Tvrid, lme 251, thirty sons survive the Curse, ‘ to wither ’ But 
Tiriers other seventy sons are laUed outright, Urizen’s sons escape from the 
earth Much of Unzen shows a great parallelism with Tiriel, v 
Lme 495 Death appears on earth 
liine 498 Tombs of desire 

Lme 503 The first cmhzation rises in Egypt See the Commentary on Ahania, 

162 

Lme 512 Fuzon, the fire-elemental, born hnes 436-437 Ahama tells of his 
subsequent attack on Unzen 

Lme 514 The pendulous earth cf ‘ the pendulous round earth,’ Paradise Lost, 
XV 1000 

Lme 516 The salt ocean the sterile Sea of Time and Space 


DECORATIONS 

In its completest form, Unzen has twenty eight plates Their designs retell 
the story of the book, foUowmg it so closely that for the most part, the pictures 
are actual illustrations Nevertheless Blake, m his effort to make each copv mdi- 
vidual, pursued his usual pohcy of changing the order of the plates as much as he 
could Since ten of the twenty-eight are full page illustrations without text, a 
good deal of rearrangement was possible all the more so since Blake did not care 
whether the pictures followed each other m the proper order He felt safe in domg 
this first, because, as the pictures were clearly illustrations, their meanmg is not 
obscured by such shiftmg , and secondly, because the " states ’ which they represent 
are eternal, and therefore contmually happemng everywhere Thus Blake, by 
confusmg the temporal order, probably felt that he was refemng his myth to 
eternity more effectively 

However, the full-page illustrations are not the only plates which are shifted 
Parts of the text itself may be occasionally transposed Apparently some plates 
were added later such as the rare fourth plate, also probably the seventh and 
tenth plates The eleventh plate is commonly placed between the nmth and 
tenth Mr W A White’s late copy (water-marked 1815) is a fine example of an 
elaborate rearrangement No less than three of the plates with text (5, 15, and 9) 
are out of their normal place The order is as follows 1 3, 4, 10-12, 5, 16, 14, 9 
7-8, 16-17, 19-22, 13, 23, 26-27, 24, 28 The rare fourth plate is omitted 

In the absence, then, of any standard order, I have taken the liberty of re- 
arrangmg the plates myself, so that they tell their story as clearly as possible I 
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have followed the older of the text as given by Sampson, and mserted the full-page 
illustrations in the places for which they seem onginally mtended The numbers 
m parentheses refer to the plates as numbered by Dr Keynes 

Plate 1 (1) Title page ' The Book of Unzen Lambeth Prmted by Will 
Blake 1794 ’ In the early copies ‘ First ’ is inserted before ‘ Book ’ , but later it 
was erased from the plate, and the void which it filled was pamted over with the 
bough of a tree The decoration represents Urizen writmg his books He crouches 
beneath the barren Tree of Mystery (described m Ahania, ch lu ), eyes closed, 
writmg with both hands in two books, a third book beneath his feet, and the 
Decalogue erected behmd him 

Plate 2 (2) Preludium Emtharmon floatmg m Space with the infant Ore 
Below, the green flames of vegetation burst downward 

Plate 3 (3) Los in the flames of inspiration He gazes mward, and holds his 
arms in the cruciform position, stridmg forward with the nght (spiritual) foot The 
use of right and left, as referring to spiritual and material aspects, is used fairly 
consistently throughout Unzen, but not always For example, Unzen, on the 
title-page, is displaying his right (spiritual) foot, though he is in a materiahstic act 

Plate 4 (4) Humamty in the black ram of materiahsm These first four plates 
introduce the characters , the story begins with the fifth plate 

Plate 5 (5) 

Lo ’ I unfold my darkness and on 

This rock place, with strong hand, the Book 

Of eternal brass, written in my sohtude 

(hnes 75-77) Unzen, his head streammg with light, opens the book with both 
hands Its pages are splotched with colours 

Plate 6 (6) As a result of this promulgation, a trmity of Eternals fall headlong 
into fires They are entwmed with the serpents of Materiahsm Dimly behmd 
them are to be seen the faces of Unzen’s armies dnving them out These same 
faces drive Adam and Eve from Eden, in the illustrations to Paradise Lost The 
central figure is ‘ crucified upside-down ’ In some copies the two side figures are 
pamted out , but they wsere not erased- from the plate, smee they appear in late 
copies This plate suggests the lower half of Plate 7 m America , but the mean- 
ing IS entirely difierent That represented a casting out of errors , this, a Fall into 
Materiahsm 

Plate 7 (16) Los falls also 

And a fathomless void for his feet 
And intense fires for his dwelhng 

(hues 138-139) This plate suggests Blake’s illustration to the Night Thoughts, ix 
137-138 ‘ Conflagration chained in caves ’ 

Plate 8 (9) Unzen shut m by his petrified world A rock presses upon his 
head His eyes are closed, and he is trying to nse In one copy, at least, his eyes 
are open 

Plate 9 (7) Los m his angiush 

Los howl’d m a dismal stupor, 

Groaning * gnashing » groaning * 

These Imes (144-145) are on the same plate ^ 

Plate 10 (8) Unzen’s embryo as a skeleton , the First Age This illustrates 
Imes 199-207 

Plate 11 (10) Los trymg to nse m the petrific darkness He faces inward, and 
his arms again suggest the crucifixion His head and hands are buned m the rock 
which he is trying to lift This plate is often placed before the tenth, so that the 
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Changes of Urizen may not be mterrupted I have not done so, for the sake of 
preservmg the normal order of the text 

Plate 12 (11) To the left is the partially clothed skeleton of Urizen m flames, 
with a cham at his feet , to the right Los howls, hammer in hand This illustrates 
Ime 254 ‘ In terrors Los shrunk from his task ’ 

Plate 13 (12) Urizen, completed, swims through the black waters of materiahsm 
Cf hnes 262-266 

Plate 14 (14) Urizen (in Mr W A White’s copy, his beard is clearly visible), 
havmg lost all sense of direction, tries to penetrate the rocks (clouds ^) below him 

Plate 15 (13) Urizen is now divided, and we see his cast-out emanation, Ahania 
This mcident is to be found m The Booh of Ahama, hnes 38-43 

She fell down, a faint shadow, wandr’ing 
In chaos and circling dark Urizen, 

As the moon anguish’d circles the earth, 

Hopeless * abhorr’d » a death shadow, 

Unseen, unbodied, unknown. 

The mother of Pestilence 

She IS represented as pushing clouds aside, possibly with a suggestion of the moon 
behmd her right hand 

Plate 16 (15) The Eternals, horrified at Creation, separate themselves from it 
‘ They began to weave curtains of darkness ’ (line 326) Four Eternals, two young 
and two old, lean over, a young one spreading the curtam between them and the 
earth with his left hand Above them is an Eagle, the sign of gemus In the Muir 
facsimile, one of the Eternals and the Eagle are painted out, but are still visible 
In the Hooper copy, they are completely obliterated In some copies, the veil of 
darkness seems more hke a shell of rock 

Plate 17 (18) Los in the world of matter He strides forward with his left 
foot, but his right hand is upon a rock, as though to rend it away His left hand 
holds the hammer which rests on a rock His arms repeat the cruciform position 

Plate 18 (17) The creation of Emtharmon, illustrating hnes 307-312 

The globe of life blood trembled, 

Branching out in roots 
Fibrous, writhing upon the winds 
Fibres of blood, milk, and tears 
At length in tears & ones imbodied 

Emtharmon is evolving around the mcandescent globe, over which her hair streams 
Both she and it are marked with strange vems, the ‘ fibres,’ which stream out mto 
the void 

Plate 19 (19) Emtharmon, now completed, hovers before the despairmg Los, 
from whom she turns away There are generally fires beneath her feet This 
illustrates Jmes 313-314 

A female form trembling and pale 
Waves before his deathy face 

Plate 20 (20) The birth of their child. Ore 

Delving earth in his resistless way. 

Howling, the Child with fierce flames 
Issu’d from Emtharmon 

(hnes 365-367) The child, m a great fewirl of flame, dives diagonally downward 

Plate 21 (21) The jealousy of Los, illustratmg hnes 378-389 The sun is setting 
Emtharmon is being hugged by her boy Los, hammer restmg upon his anvil, 
gazes at them with anguish m his eyes The Cham of Jealousy hangs from an 
iron band about his chest 
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Plate 22 (22) Urizen sits in fetters, tears pouring from his closed eyes A halo 
surrounds his head Evidently this refers to Ime 449 ‘ And he wept, & he called 

it Pity ’ Upon a drawmg for this plate in the Forman sale was written, prohablv 
in Blake’s hand 

Frozen doors to mock 

The world , while they within torments uploek 

Plate 23 (23) But now Unzen, ‘ craving with hunger ’ arises 

Urizen explor’d his dens, 

Mountain, moor, & wilderness. 

With a globe of fire hghting his journey 
A fearful journey, annoy’d 
By cruel enormities, forms 
Of life on his forsaken mountains 

(hnes 415-420) He strides, left foot first, with the globe in his right hand, among 
the mountains A hon faces him the hon, defender of the lamb, who appears 
to Urizen as a cruel enormity 

Plate 24 (24) The four elements, his first sons, are bom 

First Thiriel appear’d, 

Astomsh’d at his own existence. 

Like a man from a cloud born , & Utha 
From the waters emerging laments , 

Grodna rent the deep earth howling 
Amaz’d , his heavens immense cracks 
Like the ground parch’d with heat , then Fuzon 
Flam’d out, first begotten, last bom 

(hnes 430-437) Thiriel, the air-elemental, alone has completely emerged, the 
others are still partly involved in their elements The sun is setting behind the 
sea 

In the British Museum copy, only the first two sons, Thiriel and Utha, are 
visible The eighth print in the small Book of Designs shows Utha alone, the sun 
having set completely behind a horizon of hilTa 

Plate 25 (25) The birth of Urizen’s three daughters, the logical division of man 
into the Head, Heart, and Loins 

His daughters 

From monsters & worms of the pit 

(hnes 439 440) They emerge from the coils of a winged Worm, on the surface of 
the Sea 

Plate 26 (26) ‘ The Dog at the wintry door ’ (line 448), as tj^ifymg the cruelty 
of Unzen’s creation Near the howhng dog, a boy clasps his hands in angmsh 

Plate 27 (27) The creation of the Web of Eehgion (hues 451-457) 

Cold he wander’d on high over their cities 
In weeping & pain & woe , 

And where ever he wander’d m sorrows 
Upon the aged heavens, 

A cold shadow follow’d behind him. 

Like a spider’s web, moist, cold, & dim 

Urizen flies inward, traihng his nght foot behind The flow of his garments is the 
Net itself 

And wCere ever he travel’d a dire Web 
Follow’d behmd him, as the Web of a Spider dusky & cold. 

Shivering across from Vortex to Vortex, drawn out from his mantle of years, 

A living Mantle adjoined to his life & growing from his Soul 

— TM Four Zoos, vi 241 244 
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Plate 28 (28) Unzen, caught in his own net, sits resigned, reveahng his left 
foot An early version of this plate is to be found in the decoration of The Human 
Abstract {Songs of Experience ) , but there, Unzen is struggling against his bonds , 
here, he has given up the hopeless fight 

Himself caught in his own Net, in sorrow, lust, repentance 

— The Four Zoas, vm 178 
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THE BOOK OF LOS 
COMMENTAEY 

Chapter I Line 1 Eno is Enion, the Earth Mother, the emanation of the 
Senses The identity of Eno with Enion is proved by a comparison of The Four 
ZoaSy I 193 seq with Jerusalem^ 48 18, 30 seq 

Line 2 The char%ot of Leutha is the body, which is the vehicle of the Emotions 
Line 3 The day of thunders^ the day of the Fall 

Line 4 The eternal Oak, as we have seen, is symbohc of the error of the world 
Lme 7 0 Times remote f — ^ e Etermty 

Line 26 Cf ‘ I proclaim Simha, the annihilation of egotism, of lust, of ill wiU, 
ot delusion However, I do not proclaim the annihilation of forbearance, of love, 
of charity, and of truth ’ (Buddha, quoted from Paul Caras Gospel of Buddha) 
Lme 27 The flames of desvre , cf Vnzen, iii %4: 

Lme 31 The Eternal Prophet is Los 

Lme 49 No light from the fires f See the Commentary on America, lme 28 
Lme 55 Egypt, a state of Empire, warrmg agamst the true arts 

Chapter II Lme 77 Cf the fall of Lucifer 

Chapter III Lme 103 The Lungs During the Deluge of Time and Space, 

‘ all m whose nostrils was the breath of hfe, of all that was m the dry land, ied ’ 
{Genesis vn 22) that is, died from Etermty mtg Mortality The lungs are the 
nrst organ to set up communication with the new element, m Swedenborgian 
symbohsm, they correspond to Understanding 

Lme 106 The Polypus later becomes the symbol for growths m the Sea of Time 
and Space 

Lines 122-128 The creation of Light, correspondmg to Genesis i 1 4 

Chapter IV Lme 149 An Orb, the Sun of Poetry 
Lmes 171-176 Cf Shelley Queen Mob, vii, 108-112 

L created man , 

I planted him in a Paradise, and there 
Planted the tree of evd, so that he 
Might eat and perish, and my soul procure 
Wherewith to sate its mahce 

Lme 172 The four rivers of Eden 
Lme 174 The creation of Adam 

DECORATIONS 

The Book of Los has the fewest and most poorly decorated plates of any of 
the Prophetic Books 

Plate 1 Frontispiece Eno crouches upon a stony slab, lamentmg 

Plate 2 Title-page ‘ The Book of Los Lambeth Prmted by W Blake 
1795 ’ Below the title, Los crouches, with his back to the spectator, completely 
enclosed m the Rock of Etermty 

Plate 3 In the 0 of the title, ‘ Los,’ Urizen crouches m his Net of Rehgion, 
which spreads out below, ensnarmg a youth and a maiden Above ‘ Chap I ’ a 
robed figure reads the Book of Law 
' Plate 4 No decoration whatever, not even the usual flowmg hues 
Plate 5 Below the text of the nght-hand column, Los kneels m a cloud, his 
arms m the cruciform position, gazmg at the immense Sun which has 3 ust been 
launched upon the Deep 
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THE BOOK OP AHANIA 

COMMBNTAEY 

This book was undoubtedly suggested by the first part of Plato s PMehus 
Chajpter 1 Line 10 Tim Demon of Smoke To Fuzon, the god of Fire, Urizen 
seems nothing but an exhalation See the Commentary on Jerusalem, 5 48 
Line 21 The 'brood Dish Unzen’s shield against Passion 
Line 23 Mills the processes of logic But logic is not a good protection 
agamst passion 

Line 32 Ahama, Unzen’s emanation, is Pleasure 
Line 38 Shadow suppressed desire 

Lme 43 Pleasure, separated from Reason and then suppressed, breeds spiritual 
disease 

Lme 45 That Luvah later replaced Fuzon m Blake’s syinbohsm is proved by 
the identity of their symbols Of Jerusalem, 62 28 

Line 48 The Sun Christ as the Sun is one of Bohme’s great symbols 

Chajpter II Lmes 55-60 A reference to TJrizen, 13-17 
Lme 61 The Serpent of Materialism 
Lme 71 Cf Jerusalem, 52 

When Satan first the black bow bent 
And the Moral Law fiom the Gospel rent, 

He forg’d the Law into a sword 
And spill’d the blood of mercy’s Lord 

Lme 72 A poison'd Rock the Decalogue Thus Moral Virtue is the weapon 
agamst Passion made by Reason from its conquest of Matter 
Lme 75 Lust form'd Matter is the result of Generation 
Lme 84 Tygers of wrath 

Chapter III Lme 100 The dead corse Fuzon is not dead, as we shall see No 
immortal can be killed 

Lmes 111-122 were rewritten m The Four Zoos, vii 29-39 The growth of the 
Tree of Mystery is also described m The Human Abstract {Songs of Experience) and 
Jerusalem, 28 14-19 

Lme 112 His Book of Iron the doctrme of War 

Lmes 119-122 Rehgion grows so rapidly that it almost ensnares Reason 
himself He is forced to depart leavmg the Book of Iron (the doctrme of War) 
m its keepmg Cf ‘ The pnest promotes war ’ 

Lme 125 Repeated m Jerusalem, 28 19 

Lmes 126 129 The Crucifixion of Passion by Reason upon the Tree of Mystery, 
which IS the Church 

Chapter TV Lmes 132-137, a reference to TJrizen, 186-187 
Lme 148 The Eternal Prophet is Los , for Time is the pronuse of Etermty , 
Poetry the promise of Heaven 

Lme 152 The Shapes are the ‘ spectres,’ the product of suppression and divi- 
sion They are wandermg spiritual fragments which the Poet tries to save by 
giving them human forms They are the shadows which drew Theotormon’s 
attention from his beloved Oothoon The later epics describe the process of In- 
carnation at length See The Four Zoos, viii 205-214, and Milton, 27 1-43 

Lme 158 Forty yeo/rs The Israehtes wandered forty years m the wilderness 
before reachmg the Promised Land , Chnst fasted m the wilderness forty days 
Lme 162 Afnca, the matenahzed form of Reason, appeared in TJrizen, 503 
The next contment to be civihzed (or the next realm of Man to be matenahzed) is 
Asia, the realm of the Passions 
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Chapter V Line 170 No form Pleasure is given no outward expression 

Line 206 H%s harvests Unzen’s function m Eternity is to harvest the immortal 
Bread of Thought This process is described at length m The Four Zoos, ix 

Lme 221 Reimmscent of the poem m the MS BooL Thou hast a lap full of 
seed See also the Commentary on The Four Zoas^ ix 319 

Line 226 Science not the ordinary meanmg of the word, but ‘ knowledge ’ 
Blake did not disbelieve m this, the true meanmg of the word He never casts out 
Unzen’s provmce , he merely protests against its dommation over the other pro 
vmces ‘ What is the life of Man but Art and Science ^ ’ {Jerusalem, 77) 

DECOEATIONS 

The Booh of Ahama, like The Booh of Los, is very meagrely decorated 

Plate 1 Title-page ‘ The Book of Ahama Lambeth Prmted by W Blake 
1795 ’ The shadowy form of the outcast Ahama partmg clouds m her wandermg 
The idea of this design is repeated from the 15th plate of TJnzen 

Plates 2-4: No decoration 

Plate 5 The fallen yellow-bearded Urizen m angmsh Blood spouts from his 
neck (It IS possible that this represents fallen Albion ) 

The frontispiece reproduced by EY is not m the only known copy of Ahama 
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THE SONG OF LOS 
COMJVIENTAEY 

Africa 

Line 2 Four harps Blake’s books of tbe four continents 
Line 4: Ari^ton ’s one of Blake’s most obscure characters See the Commentary 
on America, 112 

Lme 9 The childreti of Los are tbe prophets 

Line 10 The black skm of the African was due to his inabihty to endure the 
sunlight otherwise , which was a sign of decadence 

Lme 15 ShrunTc beneath the waters entered the state of Materiahsm 
Lme 16 Chaldaea signifies to Swedenborgians the profanation of the Truth 
It contamed Babylon It was Abram’s native land {Genesis xi 31) Blake says 
that he ‘ fled m fires ’ from it, meaning that in the fire of mspiration he fled from 
natural error 

Lme 17 As the world becomes divided, the Everlastmg Gospel becomes divided 
The four systems of philosophy are now taken from Los’s sons, not from Los himself 
Wrath produces Brahnunism, Pity produces Greek thought, Reason produces 
Hebraic law (lme 17), and Desire produces Christianity 

Lme 18 Hermes Trismegistus was one of the great sources for mystical theolo- 
gists , but m Jerusalem, 91 34, Blake rejected his work as bemg a step towards 
the Indefinite 

Lme 19 Blake’s dishke of Gteek philosophy has already been commented upon 
He found it was based upon Reason, and only too often openly antipoetic, besides 
being completely non-mystical His attitude was endorsed by many of the early 
thmkers 

‘ Pythagoras could not be called a wise man, because the Egyptian priestcraft 
and wisdom were not perfectly taught, although he received therefrom many 
mysteries and arcana ’ — Paraceisus Aurora Philosophorum, ch m 

‘ Upon the foundation, therefore, of human or mundane^ wisdom, was the Philo- 
sophy of the Grecians erected ’ 

— Robert Pludd Mosaicall Philosophy, Bk ii Sec i ch i 

Lme 20 The sons of Ear are the human race Har was the Poetic Gemus 
himself m Tinel , and from him all humamty was derived 

Lme 28 Antamon see the Commentary on Europe, 180 For Leutha, see 
Commentary on Europe, 169 

Lme 30 Sotha and Diralada see the Commentary on Europe, 186 
Lme 32 These four types of buildmgs symbolize the four states of Man m his 
decadence Churches represent the fallen Spirit , Hospitals the sick Body , Castles 
are the dwelhngs of the prudent , and Palaces the settmgs for the Passions 

Lme 36 Ear and Eeoa are Poetry and Pamtmg, m the early Prophetic Book, 
Tiriel 

Lme 48 Newton and Locke ‘ Bacon, Locke, and Nev^ton are the three great 
teachers of Atheism, or Satan’s doctrme’ (Blake, as quoted by Norton, p 19) 
Locke was notorious for havmg denounced poetry as idle and permcious ‘ The 
pith of my system is to make the senses out of the mind, not the mind out of the 
senses, as Locke did ’ (Colendge TaJble Talk, July 25, 1832) 

Lme 52 This, the last lme of Africa, is repeated as the first lme of the Prophecy 
of America, which contmues the story 
Asia Lme 3 Web of Rehgion 
Lme 4 Den of the body 

Lme 9 seq^ This philosophy might well have been quoted from Urizen’s Book 
of Brass 
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Line 38 Eis Boohs of brass, iron, and gold le oi chanty, war, and economics 

Lines 44-47 Both the Natural Man and the Imagination are destroyed under 
Unzen’s reign 

Lines 55 58 describe a Last Judgment 

DECOEATIONS 

The Song of Los is decorated with somethmg of the old splendour of America 
and Eurojpe In at least a few of the copies, Blake was using some technique of 
his own invention his pamts are ground coarsely, with the admixture of some 
oily medium, though it might better be described as water colour The efiect is 
cuiiously successful 

Plate 1 ^Frontispiece A man, draped from the waist down, kneels with his 
back to the spectator, before a classic altar, in worship of the dark, mottled sun of 
Eeason In the background is the dim outlme of a mountam 

Plate 2 Title page ‘ The Song of Los Lambeth Prmted by W Blake 1795 ’ 
An old man, clad in white, rechning in a rocky landscape with his hand upon a 
skull, gazes upward This evidently illustrates the hues 

For Adam, a mouldering skeleton. 

Lay bleach’d on the garden of Eden 
And Noah, as white as snow, 

On the mountains of Ararat 

Plate 3 ‘ Africa ’ In this title, the immense serpent of Materialism is twined 
^Below line 5, Har is sleeping by his ram (of Am&nca, plate 8) To the right, a 
butterfly escapes from its cocoon 

Plate 4 Below the text Har and Heva fleeing from their corrupted home To 
the right of the text, a bat-winged female m flight 

Plate 5 A fuU-page illustration of the ‘ LiUies of Havilah,’ m whose cups, 
beneath a night of stars, the Ki n g and Queen of the Fames (Natural Joys) are 
restmg 

Plate 6 ‘ Asia ’ Below this title, Man in his cave tnes to resuscitate his Emana- 
tion In the lower right-hand comer, a nude male crouches m despair 

Plate 7 On the right of the text a nude male falls upside down To the left 
of the text are boughs of a tree 

Plate 8 A full-page illustration of Los launching the Sun, which he has just 
finished, upon the Void Naked, he kneels m a cloud, leanmg on his hammer, and 
gazes at the Sun below him 

(The 9th plate m Mr Huntmgton’s copy does not belong to the book at all 
It IS the plate commonly known as ‘ Glad Day ’ Albion, as a nude youth, stands 
on the mountam-top with his arms m the cruciform position Under the print is 
sometimes engraved 

Albion arose from where he labour’d at the Mill with slaves 
Giving himself for the Nations, he danc’d the dance of Eternal Death ) 
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THE POUR ZOAS 

COMMENTARY 

Tlie quotations from The Fovr Zoas have been made, as far as possible, from 
the origmal manuscript, and therefore the reader will note many discrepancies 
when they compare , these quotations with the prmted texts So far only two 
editions have been published the Elhs and Teats edition of 1893, and the EUis 
edition of 1906 The second edition contams many corrections of the first, though 
with some new and surpnsmg variations Mr Elhs and Mi Yeats are to be con- 
gratulated m making Blake’s complete works accessible to the public , indeed, the 
present knowledge of Blake is largely due to their efiorts On the other hand, we 
cannot condemn too strongly the complete lack of editorial responsibility, which 
has resulted m the worst editions of any poet ever issued 

Mr BUis and Mr Teats have admitted, and even defended in advance, their 
disregard of written and engraved texts They have culminated the bad tradition 
(started, it is true, by no less a person than Dante Gabriel Rossetti) of revising 
Blake’s text to smt their own theories of versification But the changes which 
cannot be so explamed are too numerous to be laid agamst even the hastiest trans- 
cription from the manuscnpt As an example chosen at random, we shall quote 
the opening hnes of Night the Eighth Blake wrote 

Then all in great Etermty Met in the Council of God 
As one Man Even Jesus upon Gilead & Hermon 
Upon the Limit of Contraction to create the fallen Man 
The fallen Man stretch’d like a corse upon the oozy rock 
Wash’d with the tide pale overgrown with weeds 
That mov’d with horrible dreams hovering high over his head 

The Elhs- Yeats version of this (repeated m the 1906 edition) is 

Then aU in great Etermty, which %s called the council of God, 

Met as one Man, even Jesus, upon Gilead and Hermon, 

Upon the hmit of contraction, to awake the fallen Man 
The fallen Man stretched like a corse upon the oozy rock, 

Washed with the tide, pale, overgrown with the waves. 

Just moved with horrible dreams, avd wamng high over his head ^ 

Sometimes these changes are even more serious as when they pervert the mean- 
mg of a whole passage ‘ Man is a worm renewed with joy ’ (ix 624) is far from 
Blake’s own version ‘ Man is a Worm weaned with joy ’ The very names do 
not escape ‘ Aha ’ (vni 359) may be explamed as a glarmg misprmt for ‘ Adah ’ , 
but the substitution of ' Tiriel ’ throughout for ' Thinel,’ though mvolvmg a sad 
confusion of two characters, could only have been intentional 

Unfortunately, these editions, bad as they are, are the only ones yet given the 
pubhc I have chosen the second (Ellis, 1906) as the later, the more correct, and 
the more accessible , and to this the hne references are made 

Night the First 

At the head of this Night Blake quoted from Ephesians vi 12 the followmg 
passage m the Greek ‘ For we wrestle not agamst flesh and blood, ^but agamst 
prmcipahties, agamst powers, agamst the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
agamst spintual wickedness m the high places ’ 

Lme 1 The Aged Mother Blake’s origmal idea seems to have been to make 
his epic the great cry of Nature (or Vala, as he named her) He chose her name 

^ None of these changes are noted m the long list of Verbal Wmendatiom , though else- 
where (n 300) this hst is guaranteed to be complete 
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from Scandinavian mythology The oldest Edda, the ‘ Voluspa/ is the vision of 
a Vala who is the guardian spirit of the earth, and the earhest of all prophetesses 
0dm himself consults her, having raised her by a magical song from her death- 
sleep , whereupon she prophesies on the grave of the Huns the eventual destruc- 
tion of the world by fire The Four Zoos was intended to be just such a prophecy 
But unfortunately Vala came to play such a small part m the spiritual wars that 
Blake removed her name from the title page and erased it from the first line 

His other choice for Prophetess was Enion, who could more properly be called 
the ‘ Earth Mother,* since she represents the Generative Instmct As ‘ Eno * 
(another name of hers — see Commentary on i 193), she had opened The Booh of 
Los with a lament As Eno she was to open this book Blake, however, erased 
her name Nevertheless the epithet ‘ Mother * identifies her 

Lme 6 Four Mighty Ones the Four Zoas Blake gives a marginal reference 
to John xvu 21-23 ‘ That they aU may be one , as thou. Father, art m me, and 

I in thee, that they also may be one in us that the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me And the glory which thou gavest me I have given them , that they 
may be one, even as we are one I m them, and thou m me, that they may be made 
perfect m one , and that the world may know that thou hast sent me, and hast 
loved them, as thou hast loved me ’ The appeal is clearly for a harmony of the Zoas 
Lme 8 Blake gives a marginal reference to John i 14 ‘ And the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father), full of grace and truth * Blake quotes in Greek the phrase 
‘ among us ’ 

Line 9 For the names and positions of the Four, see vi 276 277 
Lines 11-13 Blake is dehberately confusing his names here Urthona is the 
ultimate name of the Spirit of Man , his form on Earth is Los, the god of poetry 
Poetry is the temporal form of the Spirit 

Line 14 The Aurtcular Nerves through which the appeal of Poetry is made 
Line 16 Daughters of Beulah Blake’s muses Beulah is a Hebrew word 
meaning * married,* which Blake selected because of his theory of the sexual nature 
of inspiration 

Lme 20 Tharmas, the western Zoa, represents the Body and the senses His 
name was undoubtedly .derived from Tamas (Tama, or Tamasee), the Hindu name 
for Desire Blake had been reading the Bhagvat-Geeta (London, 1785), and had 
been so impressed by it that he made a water colour drawmg of The Brahmins — 
Mr Wilkin translating the Geeia (No 84 in Rossetti’s list of Blake’s paintmgs) 
In Lecture xrv of this book is a description of the three ^ (5k>on ’ ‘ Satwa truth, 

Eaja passion, and Tama darkness , and each of them confineth the mcorruptible 
spirit m the body ’ (p 107) From other references to the Goon, it appears that 
they correspond almost precisely to the three lower Zoas Satwa being Unzen, 
Raj a being Luvah, and Tama being Tharmas The fourth and highest Zoa, Urthona, 
IS the ‘ incorruptible spint ’ m the passage quoted above Needless to say, Blake 
thought more highly of the Groon than the Brahmms he desired a harmony of 
the four Zoas , they sought the subjection of three to Urthona 

Lme 21 His dehghts are gone Emon is his mate, the Earth Mother, the genera- 
tive and maternal instinct The senses have lost touch with the Earth Mother 
Lme 23 Selfishness (jealousy) has brought the consciousness of sin 
Lme 26 Jerusalem is hberty Tirel is a name never used again, all we can 
certamly say is that it is not a reference to Tiriel 

Lme 27 Tharmas (the senses) has pitied, not loved, Enitharmon (space) , yet 
Space has entered mto him, and he cannot cast it out Pity produces shame, 
hence it is not a good substitute for love, which produces sympathy Therefore 
Tharmas is ashamed of the Emanations 

Lme 34 A shadow in Albion a cast-out desire of man 
Lme 35 She must see the eternal Tharmas to hve 
Lme 39 She, too, has perceived sm, and therefore is fallen 
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Lines 41-42 Sometimes the Senses perceived the act of generation as a purpose 
(flower) and sometimes as an end m itself (fruit) 

Lme 46 Analysis (the function of Urizen) is the Curse Joy felt is lovely, 
analysed, it soon becomes homble 

Lme 56 The Body condemns the generative Instmct as diabolic though 
beautiful 

Lme 58 The conflict divides (m a further Fall) the Eeason (or Spectre) of 
Tharmas from him Analysis is thus cast out , but becomes dominant and proud 
of its strength The loom of vegetation is the means by which the physical body is 
formed 

Lme 72 Eeason soon discovers the generative mstmct (Enion) hidden m the 
dark places of the mind (Cave) 

Lme 82 The Seventh Day of the creation 

Lme 83 Eeason defies and threatens the Generative mstmct with his power of 
judgment Accusation is the great sm, m Blake’s mmd This is always a spectral 
function 

Lme 96 The generative mstmct thought to hide her sms under a ‘ veil ’ of 
modesty , but m doing so she only uncovers the sms of the Body 

Lmes 97-98 I have not been able to find these hues m the manuscript 
Lines 99-102 A description of Beulah, where the Females sacrifice themselves 
for the Males All thmgs hve by the death of others — ^the mystical death of self 
sacrifice, of course 

Lme 103 Therefore Emon sacrifices herself (suppresses herself), though m 
error, for the masculme Eeason 

Lone 105 A tahermcle of ddigh* The decoration on page 216 shows a nude f 
crowned woman, with a tabernacle covermg her loms The ‘ death ’ of the Eternals 
IS a descent mto flesh 

Lmes 106-110 The suppression of the generative mstmct has a terrible eflect 
Tharmas, though innocent, has to submit to the Circle of Destmy, the laws of cause 
and effect, praymg meanwhile for the complete reunion of his personahty when the 
day of darkness is over For the Circle of Destmy, see hnes 122, 210 , also the 
proverb ‘ Where man is not, nature is barren ’ — ^the mmd creates its own universe 
Tharmas sets the Circle m motion 

Lme 111 The sea is the sea of Time and Space Tharmas is a ‘ corpse,’ because 
this IS death 

Lme 112 Her filmy woof the loom of Vegetation 

Lme 113 His feet the lowest part of his person Enion’s self-repression 
allows the Spectre (the Eeason) to grow and assume a personality of its own 
Lmes 114-116 The anguish of self-analysis m desire Cf The Mental Traveller 
Line 118 Her Shadow is the form she will wear durmg her absence from Etermty 
(her sleep m Beulah) 

Lme 123 Space sohdifies m the process of generation 

Line 125 Shadow of suppressed desire, which is to solidify eventually into the 
material body 

Lme 143 Emon still feels self justified 

Line 145 Eeason still blames Emon for their mutual Fall 

Lme 151 So they struggle, mfectmg each other 

Lme 155 They mfect each other 

Lme 161 From the sorrow of their struggle is bom Los and Enitharmon 
Poetry and Inspiration are always bom of woe For the earher part of their story, 
see VII 277-295 

Lmes 169-172 (a later msertion) But the gods watch over them all this while, 
from Gilead (the Hdl of Witness) and Hermon (Lofty) Hermon is the Northern 
Limit (Spirit) of the Promised Land 

Lme 173 Emon as the Earth-Mother She produces the world of vegetation 
Lme 182 They sulk Los and Emtharmon 
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Line 185 The Poetic Instinct is originally ascetic , repulsing, and nearly kill- 
ing, the Generative Instinct, though its life conies from her 

Lme 193 Eno (anagram of ‘ Eon,’ or emanation) is Enion, as a Daughter of 
Beulah The moment of Time, which is equal to all created time, and the atom of 
space whose centre opens to Infinitude, is the work of Love (Poetry), which reveals 
Infinity and Eternity withm everything Cf ‘ To see a world in a grain of sand ’ 
Undoubtedly this revelation comes durmg the first moment of love Cf Jeru- 
salem, 48 18, 30 seq This passage was probably suggested by Henry More’s 
Divine Dialogues (London, 1668) ‘ The Thread of Time and the Expansion of the 
Umverse, the same Hand drew out the one and spred out the other ’ 

Lme 194 The world’s history is to last 6000 years , then will follow the final 
1000 years, the sabbath of the chosen See the Commentary on The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell, plate xrv 

Lme 209-210 They limit the Circle of Destiny (Karma, m Oriental phraseology) 
to Space, and name it Ulro (or Maya) 

Line 217 The gate of the tongue the abdity to express oneself 
Lme 218 Here Los and Bnitharmon obviously become WiUiam and Catherine 
m their early married hfe , but at the same time they symbohze every young poet 
and his Inspiration, which are not yet in accord 
Lme 225 Prophecy, or Poetry 

Lme 231 In Blake’s last version, he ended Night the First here, deleted hne 232, 
wrote Night the Second in the margm, and mserted lme 233 to mtroduce hnes 234 seq 
Lme 232 Nine years according to Swedenborg (Arcana, 2075), nine sigmfies 
conjunction 

^ Lme 239 Catherme sees the world’s great •struggle, and reproves Wilham for 
not flinging himself into it, and for repressmg her 

Lme 245 Enitharmon’s song is the voice of Inspiration When Albion is 
fallen mto the sleep of death, and Eeason is ofi guard, then Passion (Luvah) and 
Nature (Vala) literally go to his head ‘ Why does Emtharmon appear as Vala 
(Material, not Spiritual, beauty) ^ ’ Passion, seizing the Horses of Instruction, 
sees that Jealousy is the cause , for all these joys were ‘ Once born for the sport & 
amusement of Man, now born to drmk up all his Powers ’ 

Lme 249 This incident (Passion directmg the hght of Eeason) is often referred 
to as one of the most crucial moments of the Pall It may have been suggested by 
Plato’s famous symbol of the chariot, m the Phaedrus 

Lme 263 This suggests that this was written by the sea at Felpham 
Lme 265 Los is shocked at her condemnation of jealousy 
Lme 267 I die not he refuses to sacrifice himself for her Cf the voice of 
Jesus ' Every kindness to another is a little death m the Divme Image ’ (Jeru- 
salem, 96 27-28) 

Lme 273 He blames Emtharmon for Vala’s rejection of Albion for the lost 
Luvah 

Lme 276 Los and Emtharmon hve in the faith of the Incarnation They 
must struggle (‘ in stem debate ’) until One becomes All , and his Crucifixion 
will be blamed upon Emtharmon 

Lme 283 is repeated by Ellis from hne 273 

Lme 284 Los also foresees Passion entermg Nature, and the wars that will 
result 

Lme 289 Lamps The stars 

Lme 290 He beheves that they exist only m the material body the watery 
expanse of Tharmas 

Lme 293 Emtharmon unfortunately calls upon Eeason (Urizen) to answen Los 
Lme 301 The Wandering Man is Albion (Humamty) 

Lme 302 The one Lu^ah 

Lme 304 So the terrible reign of Urizen begms 

Line 306 The Prince of lAgUis^VTiz^ri 
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Line 308 Eeason approves of the Poet, but not of Inspiration , and he gives 
the Poet dominion over Nature and Passion 

Lme 324 Eeason , repulsed, reveals himself as the destroving god opposed to Jesus 

Line 327 The dommant idea of the Eighteenth Century 

Lme 334 The bright Sun is the eternal sun of Imagination and Poetry 

Line 335 The blue shell is the sky, the shell of the Mundane Egg 

Line 336 Los, havmg rejected Eeason, is again united to Enitharmon 

Line 340 The bread and wme of love 

Line 344 Passion and Nature are abandoned , yet they are watched over by 
the Saviour 

Lme 349 Luvah's robes of blood are the Incarnation 

Lmes 356-358 The eternal round the descent mto the Void of this world 
because of the cravings of the Generative Instmct and the return to the golden 
feast of Eternity 

Lme 359 repeated Fragment i 38 

Line 369 The marriage song of the Poet and Inspiration is the song of Eevolu 
tion — its bad aspect, as well as the good 

Lme 387 The lament of the Earth Mother over the Cruelty of Nature, the 
struggle for existence 

Lme 403 The golden tent is the dwelhng of the Good Shepherd 
Lme 404 Eternal Death Nature, which is Death from Eternity 
Lme 406 The Palm Tree is the symbol of martyrdom the OaJc of stubborn 
Error, and hence of Weepmg 

Lme 407 Albion smks still farther from Eternity, having passed below Beulah, 
into the world of Generation ^ 

Lmes 408 410 This moment is repeated in Jerusalem, 23 2i 28 and 48 1-4 
Lme 410 The Roch of Ages is the outward limit of stonmess, where Man must 
rest This lme is marked ‘ End of the First Night ’ 

Lme 411 begins page da Possibly this page was mtended as a substitute for 
some other, or perhaps it belongs m another place However, the sequence is 
clear enough 

Lme 415 Shiloh is the site of the Tabernacle, and often used to mdicate the 
hlessiah 

Lme 418 Gilead, the Hill of Witness 

Lme 419 The Seven Eyes of God chosen to protect Albion are the seven various 
aspects of Man which have been successively worshipped as the supreme God The 
first Six fail, but the Seventh, Jesus, is successful The whole hst will be found m 
VIII 392 400, m Milton, 11 17-29 , while m Jerusalem, 55 31-33, a mysterious 
Eight is added, which is the essence of the Individual The engravings for Job are 
based upon these seven 

The seven aspects of God, which are implied m each other, and yet may be con- 
sidered distmctlv, are derived from Revelation iv 5 ' And there were seven lamps 

of fire burning before the throne, which are the seven Spirits of God ’ In Reve- 
lation V 6, these seven are gathered together m the figure of Jesus ‘ And I beheld, 
and, lo, m the midst of the throne and of the four beasts, and m the midst of the 
elders, stood a Lamb as it had been slam, having seven horns and seven eyes which 
are the seven Spirits of God sent forth mto all the earth ’ A reference in the Old 
Testament may be that m Zechanah m 9, of the seven-eyed stone 

Jakob Bohme laid great stress on the seven aspects of God, which resolve mto 
an analysis of the creative act Blake, however, used them to symbolize the stages 
of the passage through Experience 

For a detailed discussion of Blake’s conception of each of the Seven, see the 
Commentary on vm 392-400 

Line 423 Mount Ephra/im, accordmg to Swedenborg (Arcana, 5354) signifies 
the mteUectual prmciple of the Church, as opposed to the spiritual and celestial, 
hence bemg the lowest of the three 
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Line 425 Tins line is also marked ‘ End of the First Night ’ 

Line 426 Page 9&, which begms with this hne, is written entirely with pencil 
Very evidently it was not intended to be mserted here , but as it was probably 
another version of some part of the quarrels of Los and Enitharmon, it is hard to 
say just where it should go, though it surely belongs in the First Night 

Line 429 These gates the head, heart, and loms Tins whole passage repre- 
sents the covness of the woman towards the man, as well as the uncertamty of 
mspiration towards the poet Blake’s symbohsm here becomes somewhat obscure 
Emtharmon herself generally represents Inspiration , but now, the Emanation has 
taken that role As Inspiration is to be obtamed m love, Enitharmon’s modesty 
excludes the Inspiration by closmg all the three gates of sympathy 

Lme 435 However, neither Inspiration nor Freedom (Jerusalem) can be kiUed, 
for they are Eternals 

Lme 438 The Living creatures are the Four Zoas, caught in the wheels of 
Logic 

Lmes 442 445 This passage means, qmte simply, that all men, organized m the 
Invisible Church, form a single, hvmg body It was suggested by a passage m the 
Timaeus, 68 D 

Lme 447 Gilead, the Hill of Witness 
Lme 449 Shiloh, the site of the Tabernacle 
Lme 451 The Gate of the Tongue, or Poetry 

Lme 455 Beth-Peor, a Moabite town west of the Dead Sea, given to Eeuben 
Lme 459 Albion havmg fallen mto his sleep of this world, Eeason and Passion 
remam awake Eeason has already tried to make a pact with Poetry, but has 
failed , now he tries the same with Passion Eeason wishes to reign over the Spirit, 
while Passion is to assume Eeason’s former throne But naturally Passion refuses 
to be advised by Eeason 

This whole episode may well have been suggested by Satan’s conspiracy with 
Beelzebub {Paradise Lost, i ) ‘We have here a development of the Miltonic scene , 
more precise directions, more complex movements, a different meanmg, but the 
same general hnes And the same fall mto the abyss overtakes the adventurers, 
at once m Blake but m Milton only as the grand termination of the battle 
m Heaven ’ (Saurat, pp 16-17) 

Lme 463 The North^ihje spiritual realm, which Urizen desires 
Lme 464 The South, Urizen’s realm, which he is abandorung m favour of 
Luvah Eeason is to usurp the soul , Passion to take Eeason’s place 
Lme 465 The Universal Tent is the dwellmg of the Spirit 
Lme 466 The chariots of the morning, drawn by ‘ the horses of mstruction ’ 
See the Commentary on i 249 

Lme 470 Jerusalem, or Freedom 

Lmes 479-480 Anah, Sihon, and Og were three giant kmgs who at various times 
opposed the Israehtes on their way to the Promised Land, and who were totally 
destroyed with their kingdoms as a result Passion considers the offsprmg of 
Liberty as just such enemies 

Lme 491 At the noise of the combat of Eeason and Passion the Spirit is stopped 
m his work 

Lme 495 He is divided the two remaming parts are his Spectre (Los) and 
Emtharmon, who is now Pity 

Lmes 497-501 Pity is harboured m the realm of the body, but is suppressed 
by Enion, the generative mstmct, who here is symbolic of the modem Sex-Eehgion 
To day ‘ Emtharmon remams a corse ’ m this world— Pity is killed — ^by the cruel 
selfishness of this jealous rehgion which sacrifices everythmg to itself ‘ Such a 
thmg was never known m Eden,’ comments Blake EY, for reasons they can best 
explam, msert a ‘ before ’ after known, thus making nonsense of the passage Obvi- 
ously the murder of Emtharmon did not take place m Eden • 

Lme 502 The result of the division of the Spirit comes speedily Urthona’s 

2a 
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Spectre, Los (Poetry), flees to the Generative Instinct for Inspiration , and at 
once becomes a Serpent (Materialistic) 

Lme 505 ‘ The Sons of War,* the people of this world, drive Poetry downward, 
far into the world of the Body, into the ‘ cavemed Eock ’ of the material skull 
Line 509 Now that Urthona is divided, Eeason can without opposition usurp 
the spiritual throne He does so, leaving Man helpless beneath the assaults of 
Passion 

Line 513 The result is a still greater Fall of them all 

Lme 615 The Man^s exienors are hecorm tndejimie that is, there is now no 
linut to Man’s abihty to wander m error, away from the central Truth ‘ Truth 
has bounds. Error none * 


Night the Second 

This Night was ongmally the first , but later Blake erased the word First and 
wrote a preceding Canto 

Lme 1 His Couch of Death this world 

Lme 2 Outward to Self This phrase distmguishes between the Selfhood and 
the essential Individual, which is the kernel of every living thing The Self, or 
Selfhood, IS always used by Blake m an evil sense it is the outward husk of errors 
which becomes Satan 

Lme 5 Man, m pure wearmess, yields to Eeason 

Lme 9 The Feast of Eternity Urizen has not yet fallen This Night was 
written ongmally as Night the First , and this mconsistency escaped revision 
Lme 13 The golden porches are the senses 

Lme 18 The Fall is not only downward, but outward — ^the symbols are prac-^ 
tically the same , for we not only picture God as above, but also as within The 
Voxd IS boundless Error, which now is nearly about to absorb ail Existence itself 
Lme 23 Eeason reahzes the danger, and m pure seK protection bmlds, with 
the aid of Passion and Nature, the Mundane Shell, which is the coatmg of matter 
over everythmg Sometimes it is symbolized as the sky itself This Shell is the 
limit fixed to the Fall, the protection against Non-Existence 

Lmes 38 65 were added margmally in the late revision They are m the style 
of Jerusalem, yet they must have been written before, smce m the same hst of 
Albion’s daughters {Jerusalem, 5 41-44) Blake substituted Gwmiverra for Boadicea 
Lme 38 This line is Blake’s clearest description of the process of Creation 
The material world is ‘ what is withm now seen without ’ 

Lme 39 Tyhurn the site of the gallows. Oxford the place of dead mstruction 
Lme 40 Druid Temples the rehgion of Selfhood, which sacrifices the blood 
of others to the Self 

Lme 41 The Atlantic Mountains the Lost Atlantis, pathway to Eternity 
Lines 42-44 Albion now divides mto the fourfold division ‘ Man anciently 
contam’d m his mighty limbs all things in Heaven & Earth ’ {Jerusalem, 27) , but 
m his Fall they were separated The sun and moon (Urthona and Luvah) fly 
upward, the stars (Unzen) fall, while all the peoples of the earth flee from Albion’s 
loms (Tharmas) 

Lmes 45-46 The wreck of spiritual hberty, as typified by the Archbishop’s 
Palace at Lambeth 

Lme 49 The Severn Plenty of battles were fought on this river, any one of 
which would explam Blake’s symbolism , but he probably preferred the drowning 
of Sabrma and Estnldis by Gwendohn (Geoffrey of Monmouth, ii iv ) 

Lme 53 Reuben slept on Penmaenmaivr Eeuben is the vegetated (mcamated) 
Man of the lowest animal type He was the first son of Jacob, and was cursed for 
mcest Levi is the Pnest with his ‘ mstruments of cruelty ’ {Genesis xhx 5), Jacob’s 
third son The sigmficance of Penmaenmawr (north-west of London) is difiScult 
to guess , but by Blake’s changmg of Gilead to Snowdon {Four Zoos, i 447), we 
know that the latter is the Enghsh equivalent of the ‘ Hill of Witness ’ 
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Line 54 Their four senses (excluding touch) become matenahzed they see 
as externalities what are really portions of themselves Of The lour Zoos, viii 
554 seq 

Lme 55 The internal world seems exterior , and they are lost m its wilderness 
Lme 56 They seem hke separate bemgs 

Line 57 The daughters of Albion are the natural functions of Man Their 
particular role is that of weavmg the body There are twelve of them, named 
after characters m Geofirey of Monmouth’s History of England , except for Boadicea 
(for whom Gwmiverra was substituted in Jerusalem), who came from Milton’s 
History of England As these twelve daughters do not appear as distmct mdi- 
viduals until later, specific commentary on each is to be deferred 

Lme 58 That is, removmg the garments of Spiritual Beaifty from the dehghts 
of nature — ^the ‘ golden demons that none can stay ’ (Letter to Butts, Nov 22, 
1802) This cross-reference to these hnes composed ‘ above a twelvemonth ago ’ 
probably dates this msertion 

Lme 59 Their course is towards the East — ^the passions 
Lme 63 Babylon is always the worldly city, as opposed to Jerusalem, the city 
of God The reference here is of course to the Babyloman Captivity 
Lme 64 Nimrod, the first monarch, the ‘ mighty hunter ’ 

Lme 65 That is, while Reason sat enthroned m Stonehenge, the famous temple 
Blake called modern Puritamsm ‘ the Drmd Rehgion,’ because both are based on 
the sacrifice of our neighbours to our God 

Lme 66 Here the description of the budding of the Mundane Shell is contmued 
Lme 71 TJlro is Blake’s name for the world of matter, where the ‘ dead ’ (or 
in our phraseology the living) lament without ceasmg 

Lmes 72-79 Passion is tormented m the fires supphed by Nature 
Lmes 83-85 The Worm (flesh) becomes the Serpent (materialism) 

Lme 91 Nature is hunted by the Sea of Time and Space Drowned m matter, 
she IS tiny enough to be endured 

Lme 98 The dehghts of Nature taken from Passion 

Lme 102 The mental state of the man blmd to Etermty a bhnd memory (or 
chaos) of mcoherent love and hate 

Lme 104 Passion resfricted is no longer Love 

Lme 105 Cf ‘Reason says, “Miracle” Newton says “Doubt”’ {You Don't 
believe) Origmally, Reason recognized the Supernatural , but m his fallen state 
he does not 

Lme 107 The Human Delusion the Divme Vision 

Lme 108 From bondage of the Human Form though there is no other God 
Cf The Divine Image {Songs of Innocence) 

Lme 114 Nature herself fades durmg her separation from Passion , and m 
this fadmg Passion finds rest 

Lme 117 When this is accomphshed, then Commerce, Umversities, and other 
fixed institutions anse 

Lme 122 The earth is still infinite 

Lme 126 Families these always seemed to Blake a symbol of selfishness 
extended beyond the physical bounds of the mdividual body 

Lme 128 Astronomy the obtammg of laws from the physical sun 
Lme 136 The pyranuds are surely mtended to suggest Egypt 
Lme 142 Cf the Frontispiece to Europe 
Lme 143 Justice (the scales) is tom from the weakness of Love 
Lme 156 seq This division of Eternal Umty into the Temporal Many may 
have been mfluenced by a passage m Porphyry’s Auxiliaries to the Perception of 
Intelligible Natures (ii 39) ‘ It is not proper to thmk that the multitude of souls 

was generated on account of the multitude of bodies , but it is necessary to admit 
that, prior to bodies, there were many souls, and one soul [the cause of the many] 
Nor does the one and whole soul prevent the subsistence m it of many souls , 
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nor does the multitude of souls distribute by division the one soul mto them- 
selves ’ (Tavlor’s translation, p 228) 

Thus Albion remains whole m his sleep, though all these things are part of 
himself 

Lme 161 That is, many a false aspect of dehght (the l 3 rre, or Greek art) is 
erected as a prison-gratmg agamst Etermty 

Line 166 The building of the Palace of Reason, the world of Science Archi- 
tecture is the most scientaific of the arts, and well chosen as the manifestation of 
Urizen’s creative power 

Lme 168 A line the horizon 

Lme 173 The twelve sons are the signs of the Zodiac 

Lme 175 Unzen’s three daughters, of whom we shall hear much later (vi 6seq , 
VII 92 seq , and ix 100 seq ), are the rationalistic division of Man mto the Head, 
Heart, and Loins 

Lme 179 The western wall the barrier agamst Freedom 
Lme 181 Ahania, or Pleasure As yet, Urizen allows her to dwell in his halls 
Lme 194 Brass the metal of false chanty 
Lme 204 Already Pleasure appears separated from Reason 
Lmes 209-210 The mistake of all the Zoas with their Emanations Of i 229, 
which, as Blake (not EUis) wrote it, reads 

She drove the Females all away from Los, 

And Los drove all the males from her away 

Lmes 229-230 The illustration for these lmes occurs on 696 and m Jerusalem 
62 Vala can only behold the lowest parts of Passion, wandermg m torture through^ 
non expression 

Lme 232 Nature is unable to recogmze true Passion 
Lme 236 The Poet and his Inspiiation find ]oy in all these thmgs 
Line 239 They recogmze Reason as their enemy , and they thmk that if they 
can divide Pleasure from Reason, they can overcome him 

Lme 247 Christ’s Incarnation is the climax of the work of Creation 
Lme 256 The world of Tha/rmas is always a watery one, smce water is the 
symbol of matter 

Lme 263 When human passion was debased, Jesus himself put on the body 
(robes of blood) to enact his own Passion 

Lmes 266 267 The stars themselves, the karmic round, the rule of Reason, 
bmd Man from falhng farther Plato’s Tvmaeus (38) mentions these ‘ vital chams ’ 
of the stars , and Blake’s 454th design to Young’s Night Thoughts illustrates the 
word ‘ That Pow’r / Whose Love lets down these silver Chams of Light ’ 

Lme 290 Their attack begms by drawing the voice of Generation to the ear 
of Pleasure 

Lmes 295-300 See the Commentary on v 121-141 

Lmes 302-382 symbohze the struggle of the Poet with his Inspiration, of which 
he IS not yet master (1 332) They also symbohze the conflicts of the young married 
couple 

Lme 324 Inspiration often appears as Pleasure or the Generative Instmct 
Lme 326 In the days of Innocence 

Lmes 328-335 Spiritual Beauty vanishes when she sees the Poet mistaking 
Pleasure for herself 

Lmes 340-341 The Poet dies m the absence of Inspiration, but is revived by 
her song 

Lme 348 The nine hnght spheres are the seven planets known m Blake’s day, 
and the sun and moon They symbohze the Spirit, the Passions, and the Intellect 
Lme 367 The weeping babe is the Secret Child, Jesus 

Lme 383 Thus the young poet tries to crush out the Generative Instmct, and 
even Pleasure 
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Line 384 A wrtex is a Thought, or a system of thought, which becomes a 
nucleus of action, and draws all other thmgs mto it They must pass through it 
tiU the vortex has worked out its energy 

Line 386 And thus she wmls from the dark deep % e the despair of Enion, the 
Barth Mother Ahania alone hears it (hue 419) 

Lme 395 Her heavens are false charity, her earth warfare, her passions apparent 
death, and her mspiration disease 

Line 397 This splendid passage is m a fine Bihhcal style, and may have been 
suggested by the passage on Wisdom m Job xxviu , though m no sense is it an 
mutation Cf L C Samt-Martm’s Oeuvres Posthumes, i 213 ‘ Never persuade 

yourself that you possess wisdom m virtue of mere memory or mere mental culture 
Wisdom IS hke a mother’s love, which makes itself felt only after the labours and 
pains of childbirth ’ 

Lmes 419-424 Pleasure hears the voice of the tortured Earth Mother , and at 
the knowledge of such misery, Pleasure can never rest agam 

Night the Thibd 

Lme 11 Pleasure protests agamst Keason’s gloomy consideration of the Future 
And Eeason does not escape from his troubles till he gives up worrymg (ix 181) 
Lme 14 A Boy Ore, or Eevolt 
Lme 20 Nature shall be brought forth by Space 
Lme 22 Passion shall be the seed of Time 

Lme 32 Cf i 466 When Passion guided the Horses of Instruction, which 
should have been gmded by Eeason, an important part of the Fall took place 
^ Lme 35 The wine-press of Luvah War 

Lme 50 Man now worships his Shadow, or cast out desires In this shadow 
appears Luvah, his Passions, who torments him, and then leaves him spiritually 
diseased Cf Shelley’s Laon and Cythna, vni 6 

What then is God ? Some moonstruck sophist stood 
Watching the shade from his own soul upthrown 
Fill Heaven and darken Earth, and in such mood 
The Form he saw and worshipped was his own, 

TTia litosness m the world’s vast mirror shown 

Omar’s soul was also m this state when he found 

Heaven but the vision of fulfilled desire 
And Hell the shadow of a Soul on fire 

Lme 64 WaVry, or materialistic 

Lme 82 Covered with boils the cursmg of the fifth sense. Touch or Sex Cf 
the 6th Illustration to Job Cf also the Vision of the Last Judgment ‘That 
Living Creature on the left of the Throne {i e Luvah] gives to the Seven Angels the 
seven vials of the wrath of God, with which they, hovermg over the deeps beneath, 
pour out upon the wicked their plagues ’ 

Lme 97 Like a serpent Nature has become materiahzed 
Lmes 105-107 Man closes the gate of Freedom m the realm of the body 
Line 113 Eeason, furious at the victory of Passion over Man, exerts his authority 
and casts Pleasure out from his palace 

Lme 136 The ofisprmg of Eeason flee m horror, not towards the Eational 
and Spiritual realms, but towards the Carnal and Passionate 
Lme 139 Materiahsm (the Sea) becomes triumphant 

Lme 146 Pleasure falls mto flesh (the caverns of the grave) and generation (the 
places of human seed) 

Lme 155 Tharmas (the body) is generated as the result 
Lme 179 The Body, now materialized, hates Emon, the generative instinct 
Lme 181 She, m her turn, plunges into materiahsm— the cold billows of Time 
and Space 
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Line 182 Entuihon Benython is the valley of Abstract Philosophy 
Line 207 Only a voice now remains of the Generative Instinct 
Line 209 Pleasure follows the Generative Instinct to the verge of destruction 
(Non-Entity) 

Night the Fourth 

Line 7 At a glimpse of Poetry, the Body recalls his love 
Line 24 Cf the epigram 

What IS it men in women do require ? 

The lineaments of gratified desire 

What IS it women do in men require ? 

The hneaments of gratified desire 

Line 26 My Son Los Cf i 491 seq and vn 282 seq 
Lme 29 The Body itself demands a higher world than its own world of Matter 
Lme 35 Los here repeats the words of Canute Blake was very fond of utihzing 
mcidents from sacred and English history in this way 

Lme 39 A reference to the First Commandment, to identify Urizen with 
Jehovah The young Poet thinks himself above Good and Evil 

Lme 43 The Poet thinks himself even greater than the Spirit from which he came 
Lme 50 Inspiration loves the world of Matter, forgetting that though Unzen 
ordered it, it is properly the realm of Tharmas 

Lme 56 Just when the Poet thinks himself supreme, the Body mtervenes, 
and snatches away Inspiration 

Line 63 When Emtharmon, Los’s Emanation, is taken from him, all that 
remains is the Spectre, the logical part of the Poet 

Lme 70 The Body commands Poetic Logic to find Inspiration 
Lme 76 The Spectre of Urthona is Spiritual Eeason See the Commentary on 
vir 217 

Lme 88 Vortex, see Commentary on ii 384 
Lme 90 Los’s Spectre recalls his old life under a new symbol 
Lme 99 The division of Urthona mto Los and Emtharmon 
Lme 100 And call'd U Love though it was only Pity v ) 

Lme 106 The Poet and Inspiration separated by Generation 

Lme 113 See the Commentary on i 249 

Lme 114 A reminiscence from Hamlet (i v 15-16) 

I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul 

Lme 119 This son of Enion Los himself (see hnes 105-106 supra) 

Lme 120 The Body teUs the Poet that Reason must be limited, or the Genera- 
tive Sense wiU never be happily united agam to the Body 
Lme 122 The Body gives Inspiration to the Poet 
Lme 129 Now the Body thinks itself triumphant 
Lme 130 The Passions have fallen to the World of Generation 
Lme 131 The Body thmks that the Spint is a product of physiology, since Los 
(the Poet) was apparently bom of the Body 

Lme 146 Yet the Body, though it thmks itself God, prefers being man , the 
humility of Tharmas helps him to see clearly For the Gods, as we shall learn, 
should never put themselves above Man Cf ix 706 

Lme 147 Science to Blake, the state of knowing (scientia) 

Lme 148 The State of Innocence 

Lme 150 The Poet must create a umverse of imagination, or die m spirit 
Lme 179 The Logic of the Poet, or Los as the Time-God, creates Time as a 
limit to Reason 

Lme 187 The cham of Time hurts Inspiration as much as it hurts Reason 
Lme 201 The Prophet of Eternity is Time, or Los 
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Line 210 A lale^ bright shining and clear Udan-Adan, the Indefinite 
Line 253 Cf John xi 21 ‘ Then said Martha unto Jesus, Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died ’ 

Lme 254 Cf John xi 22 ‘ But I know, that even now, whatsoever thou wilt 

ask of God, God will give it thee ’ 

Lme 266 A polypus human society 

Lme 270 Cf John xi 23 ‘ Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother shall rise agam ’ 
Lme 271 Jesus limits the extent of Opacity and Contraction Opacity to the 
Divme Light, and Contraction from Infinity Thus he mercifully hmits the Fall 
And thus Blake came to the paradox that Jesus is the creator, not only of Adam, 
but of Satan 

Lme 275 The starry Wheels (Blake’s later readmg for ‘the deeps beneath,’ 
which Mr Ellis preferred) are the system of Eeason, astrological fatalism 
Lme 276 Eternal Death that is, this world, which is Death from Eternity 
Lme 277 The seventh Furnace corresponds to the seventh Eye of God, who is 
Jesus Cf Jerusalem, 11 5-13 and 48 45 This is the Divine Mercy, which (m 
another symbol) fixes the hmits of the Fall 
Lme 287 One of the Eternal laws 
Lme 293 Los’s mad dance of triumph 

Page 276 At the bottom of this page, written very illegibly m pencil, are the 
words ‘ Christ’s Crucifixion shall be made an Excuse for Executmg Criminals ’ 

Nig-ht the Fifth 

Line 12 Shrunh into fixed space that is, into “temporal bodies 
Lme 17 But all the Furnaces were out all the poetic inspiration derived from 
the Body is gone, leaving the two hopelessly materialized 

Lme 37 Ore, the Eevolt agamst such terrible conditions, is born from the heart 
of Inspiration 

Lme 42 Ore is but a lower form of Luvah (Passion) , and aU fear him 
Lme 43 Eeason tries to keep Eevolt m ignorance Passion, not reoognizmg 
their kinship, attacks Eevolt with the weapons of Eeason 

Lme 46 The cry agamst Nature, who is blamed for the situation 
Lme 59 The Enorrmus Spirit Poetry (Los) 

Line 63 Material Beauty (Tala) is to be born of Spiritual Beauty (Emtharmon) 
Lme 75 Poetry fears his own death m the outburst of Eevolt, but Inspiration 
nurses her child 

Lme 76 Golgonooza is Los’s City of Art, built in opposition to Udan-Adan, the 
Indefinite, which correspond*:^ to Adam, the Natural Man The root of the name 
seems to be ‘ Golgotha ’ , since all Art is self-sacnfice 

Line 77 Luhan (not Laban) is mentioned eight times bv Blake The Four Zoas, 
V 77 , VII 430 , and viii 34 , Milton, 23 49, 26 24 and 27 21, and Jerusalem, 
13 24 and 13 25 It is the gate into Golgonooza, the City of Art, built by Los on 
the Limit of Translucence where the Tree grows Here Enitharmon’s Looms of 
Cathedron are placed The Spectres of the Dead wail outside, till they are snared 
by Theotormon (Desire) and Sotha , then they have mortal bodies woven for them 
on the looms, so that they may again take on the human form which they have 
lost In Jeru<ialem, the position of Luban is moved from the circumference to the 
centre of Golgonooza 

Lme 79 The story of the Jealousv of Los vanes shghtly here from the earlier 
versions In the Preludium to America, Ore was fourteen when he finally broke 
loose from his bonds In The Four Zoos the motivation is shghtly clearer, for Ore 
has already reached the age of potency before he is boimd 

Line 85 The Cham of Jealousy ^ 

Lme 113 Storgeous an adjective denved by Blake from ‘ storge, meanmg 
Parental Love, used by Blake m preference to the more violent word, ‘ incestuous ’ 
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Lines 121-14:1 nnglit have been suggested by Thomas Vaughan’s AvUhroposophm 
Theomagica ‘ Spirits (say the PlatomcJcs) when they are m $ua patna, are hke the 
Inhabitants of green Fields, who bve perpetually amongst Flowers in a Spme 
oderous Aire but here helow, m SpJiaera Generationis, they mourn because of 
darknesse, and solitude, like people lock’d up m a Pest-house It is miraculous 
to consider how she struggles with her chames when Man is m Extremity, how she 
falsifies with Fortune , what pomp, what pleasure, what a Paradise doth she 
purpose to herself ^ she spans Kingdoms in a Thought, and injoyes all that m 
wardly, which she misseth outwardly In her are patterns and Notions of all 
things m the world If she but fancies herself m the midst of the Sea, presently 
she is there, and hears the rushmg of the BiUowes she makes an Invisible voyage 
from one place to another, and presents to her self thmgs absent, as if they were 
present The dead hve to her, there is no grave can hide them from her thoughts 
Now she IS here m dirt and mire, and m a tnce above the Moon 

Celsior exurgit pluviis, auditque ruentes 
Sub pedibus Nimbos, & caeca Tonitrua calcat ’ 

Line 129 Cf the Prmtmg House m the third Memorable Fancy {Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell, plate xv ) , ‘In the third chamber was an Eagle with wmgs and 
feathers of air he caused the inside of the cave to be mfimte Around were 
numbers of Eagle-hke men who built palaces m the immense chffs ’ 

Lme 147 Fntufhon Benyihon the Valley of Abstract Philosophy 

Lme 156 Poetry and laspiration, though the parents of Ore are imable by 
themselves to uncham him 

Line 164 Neither the force ef pure Spirit nor the animal forces of Passion by ^ 
themselves can uncham Revolt 

Line 173 Herbs of the pit The Spirit revives them by natural objects Cf the 
role of the wild thyme m Milton, 35 54 ‘ The Wild Thyme is Los’s Messenger to Eden ’ 

Lme 175 Not to be understood hterally 

Lme 177 Branihon This is Blake’s single use of this name Its significance 
is only to be guessed by the context Evidently it is the place of Bmtharmon’s 
repentance At the sight of the agony of Revolt Bound, Inspiration feels again her 
heart open she begms to view Nature agam, and she reah/es the miserable plight 
of Pleasure 

Lme 179 Nature is conceived in Space She is bom vn 315 

Lme 200 Nine virgins the sun, moon, and seven planets once composed the 
harmony of the spheres 

Lme 209 Reason reahzes that, because he did not give his services to the Lord 
of Mercy, his whole realm is darkened 

Lme 219 Light is XJrizen, and hence the first of created thmgs Jakob Bohme 
taught the same doctrme under the symbol of Sophia 

Lme 224 Cf The Tyger {Songs of Experience) ‘ When the stars threw down 
their spears ’ 

Lme 226 Under the rule of Reason, the Passions and Nature faded 

Lme 240 Passion (Luvah-Orc) maj be bom of Inspiration 


Night the Sixth 

‘ The journeys of Unzen m the sixth Night of Vala, his explorations through 
the dark worJH. of Urthona, are strongly remmiscent of Satan’s travels through 
outer HeU and Chaos As Satan meets his family at the gates of Hell, Urizen 
comes unawares upon his three daughters Then the whole of Night vi is 
hardly more than a splendid paraphrase of Milton’s description of the voyage 
through Chaos ’ (Saurat, pp 17-18) 

A less close parallel is that of Dante’s meetmg the three Furies at the gate of 
Dis But Blake did not follow the ideas either of Milton or of Dante Unzen’s 
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three daughters are Eleth, Ona, and Uvith the division of Man into the Loins, 
Heart, and Head (for Urizen sees Man upside-down) Eleth, the Loins, pours out 
the water of Matter (10) from her iron pad (101) , like the ‘ Shadowy Female ’ 
(another symbol of the Loms), she is clad m the clouds of mystery Ona, the Heart 
(whose name we have already met as A Little Gvrl Lost m the Songs of Expenence, 
where she sacrificed herself for love), ‘ draws all into a fountain ’ at her ‘ rock of 
attraction ’ — ^the function of the Passions Uvith, the Head, divides the water 
of Matter mto her four rivers of Paradise (18) , she is Queen of the Waters, since 
with her hands she moulds it to its shape — ^the function of the Mmd of Man These 
daughters appear very seldom in Blake’s writings The Book of Unzen, 439-44:0 , 
The Four Zoos, ii 175 , vr 5 , and vii 95 seq 

Line 2 The river of Matter, of which Eeason can never drink enough 
Lme 6 The three-fold division prevents his sating himself , for the proper 
balance of Head, Heart, and Loms always prevents a fmther Fall 
Lme 9 That Name Eleth, which might be an anagram of Lethe 
Lme 22 At the sight of Eeason, the three shrmk to the limit of Death (rocky 
forms), while the Water of Matter, or (m this world) of Life, dries up immediately 
Lme 38 A reminiscence from the curse of Tiriel 
Lme 43 The three worship the Body as God 

Lme 49 Froze to solid were his waves Eeason sohdifies and kills the world of 
Matter 

Lme 54 The Body cannot withstand Eeason, but always fights it 
Lmes 60-61 In the ' struggle for life,’ Body stdl destroys Body, but its fecundity 
IS msuperable Fishes are the lowest form of animal those who alone can hve 
•m the Sea of Time and Space 

Lme 82 The poet observes the ‘ Struggle for Life ’ with ^ cruel delight ’ 

Lmes 90 92 The fourfold division mto Sun, Moon, Stars, and Earth 
Lme 97 The regions of the Grave this world 
Lme 99 After this line Blake wrote 

Not so clos’d up the Prince of Light now darkened wand’ring among 
For Urizen beheld the terrors of the Abyss wand’ring among 
The Ruin’d Spirits once his Children & the Children of Luvah 

» 

But as these lines repeated m part lmes 87-88, he deleted them , then forgot to msert 
anythmg to explain his shift of subject from men m general to Unzen The He m 
lme 103 obviously refers to Unzen, however 

Lme 103 Women the war of the Female WiU 
Lme 113 Dishumaniz^d Men men fallen into the state of beasts 
Lme 121 To such men, the voice of the law of the Umverse is thunder, com 
ptehensible only as wrath 

Lme 150 ‘ Truth has bounds, Error none ’ 

Lme 160 Eeason, entering the world of the Passions, dies, but is soon reborn 
Lme 164 His hooks his laws 

Lme 168 The cloths represent the dogmas which conceal truths and often are 
mistaken for what they merely enfold 

Lme 193 Eeason looks for a place to stand, but he cannot transcend himself 
Lme 201 Vortex See Commentary on ii 384 

Lme 210 A sudden reversion to the Personification of the Eighteenth Century 
Lme 224 Eeason, unable to find any bounds to Error, decides to be content 
for the while with organizing what he has explored 

Lme 228 The attempt to reform the world by Eehgion 
Lme 233 The living wheels of the constellations 

Lme 241 A dire web the spider-net of Eehgion Cf The Book of Urizen^ 
451 seq 

Lme 250 For every one opened within into Eternity will Heaven is withm 
each of us , but Eehgion hides it from us 
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Line 261 Four caverns the four Zoas, now prisoned in unexpansive rocky caves 
Line 263 Ore, who represents Luvah (the Passions), now is bound m the reahn 
of Reason 

Line 264 The cave of Reason is m the realm of the Body 
Lines 266-268 Blake mdicates here the misplacement of the Four Zoas The 
Spint still dwells m his proper place, the North, but is locked in solid blackness 
from the rest Reason is movmg towards his realm The realm of the Passions 
is void, Ore (Luvah) bemg chained m Reason’s realm Meanwhile the Body 
dwells everywhere, seekmg for the immortal form of the Earth Mother, but can 
find nothing but foul water (Matter) 

Lme 289 In reachmg the ‘ state ’ of Revolt (Ore), Urizen has at last reached 
the realm of the Imagination, but he is soon opposed — ^for the fiirst time with any 
success 

Line 295 XJnzen can see only the lowest aspects of Spirit 
Lmes 309-311 The Spirit’s armies are the armies of Time (fifty-two, the number 
of the weeks) , they are led by four of Reason’s own sons, the elements (see The 
Boole of Unzen, 430 437 , these are not included in the twelve sons mentioned in 
The Four Zoas, ii 173 seq ) Urizen was bound to Time and Space m Night the 
Fourth , Time and Space now oppose his invasion of Eternity and Infinity 

Lme 314 Reason cannot exist agamst the Spirit, but has to retire mto the 
Web of Rehgion 

Line 322 reads ‘ In their progressions preparing Urizen’s path before him ’ 

Nig^t the Seventh 

Line 1 The Spint (now, of couise, divided) cannot withstand Reason and his 
Rehgion 

Line 5 Reason confronts the forces of Revolution, which are still held in check 
The flames are those of Youth, the hotter for restramt 

Lines 10-12 The scales of Justice consumed by the Oil of Mercy 
Line 14 The instruments of agriculture represent the tillage of mankind itself , 
m Night the Ninth, they are used by Urizen and his sons, but in Milton by Los 
Lme 18 Reason does not quite dare to deal with Revolution 
Lme 22 Inspiration, it will be remembered, was the mother of Revolution 
Lme 26 Revolutionary ideas, nevertheless, fly over the world 
Lme 29 The Book of iron is the Code of War 

Lme 31 A deadly Boot Mystery, which is the Outward Church of Reason’s 
Rehgion The Spint must always remain a Mystery to Reason 
Lme 34 Like the deadly upas-tree 

Lmes 37-39 Reason himself barely escapes from his Church , and he leaves the 
Code of War m its shade Warfare remains the property of worldly Rehgion, and 
not of Reason 

Lme 44 Reason cannot comprehend Revolution 

Lmes 44-68 The fires of Genius always look to the Angels " hke torment and 
insanity ’ 

Lme 74 In tortwre Reason suffers as much as Genius (for Blake always 
considers the Genius as a Revolutionist) 

Lme 78 The Head, Heart, and Loms feed Ore with the bread of Materialism, 
which elsewhere (vni 73) is identified with the fruit of the Tree of Mystery 

Lme 109 The hook of brass is the code of false charity, which outwardly 
resembles true chanty, as brass seems to be gold 

Lme 113 To brmg the desire of Inspiration within the Outward Church 
Lme 116 That is, let the logical part of the Spirit overcome the Poet 
Lines 130-134 The embryo of the Shadowy Female (materiahzed Nature) 

Lme 145 Reason maddens Revolution 

Lme 147 The hght of Reason, when stolen by Revolution, becomes W^'rath 
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Ore remembers bis former existence as Lnvab Tbis is one of tbe many references 
to tbe time when Luvab guided tbe Cbanot of Light See the Commentary on 
I 249 

Lme 150 Eevolution recogmzes that the Paradise promised by Reason is non 
existent 

Lme 151 Reason now reahzes that Revolution is Passion 
Lme 152 Revolution, maddened by Reason, begms to assume tbe form of 
hypocrisy, the only way m which he can get free Thus Reason turns even Revolu 
tion mto evil 

Lme 163 Revolution, now disguised, is the Serpent in tbe Tree of the Know 
ledge of Good and Evil Reason, by directmg Revolution, mtends to make the 
highest part of Man fall, and so become subject to Reason 

Lme 167 His thoughts flow downward, and break futilely over Mystery 
Lme 184 Inspiration is lost to him 
Lme 210 Suppressed spiritual desire appears in Rehgion 
Lme 216 As a result. Plagues appear Cf the fifth Proverb of Hell ‘ He who 
desires but acts not breeds Pestilence ’ 

Lme 217 TJie Sjpectre of JJrthona Blake’s psychology here becomes very 
subtle, and hardly capable of defimte adumbration Both the advantages and 
disadvantages of bis symbohe system are now demonstrated Urthona, it may be 
remembered, is tbe Spirit whose manifestation m tbis world is tbe double being of 
Los and Enitharmon (Poetry and Inspiration) At present Los and Emtbarmon 
are divided, and appear as Spectre and Shadow, or Poetic Logic and Suppressed 
Spiritual Desire But all these characters exist and melt mto each other for 
they are psychological states, which always are shiftmg In the last analysis, we 
have Urthona (Spirit), the Spectre of Urthona (Spiritual Logic), Los (the Poet), tbe 
Spectre of Los (Poetic Logic), Enitharmon (Inspiration), and the Shadow of Emtb- 
armon (Suppressed Inspiration) Yet all these are playmg the part of two — 
Adam and Eve , and it may be remembered that Adam and Eve were origmally 
One The Spectre of Urthona can sometimes be defined as Metaphysics , and tbe 
Spectre of Los as Poetic Technique 

The advantages of Blake’s symbohe method is that it allows ham to deal with 
the overtones of psychology, which are ruled out from ordinary allegory The dis- 
advantage IS purely a literary one those readers who look for a consecutive story 
are baffled hopelessly by the mstabihty even of the characters 
Lme 219 Metaphysics seeks to possess the secret of Inspiration 
Lme 230 Sweet delusions of Vala The Poet promises his Inspiration dehgbt 
m Natural Religion 

Lme 239 Albion, seduced by Nature (m her unfallen form), caused her to brmg 
forth Reason, ‘ the first bom of generation ’ 

Lme 246 Then Vala divided mto a double form , Passion and Nature 
Lme 249 Man is cast out from Eternity, but finds solace and forgetfulness m 
the state of Innocence 

Lme 255 Passion and Reason conspire agamst the State of Innocence For 
the details of this conspiracy, see i 459-490 

Lme 259 Poetry and Inspiration are bom when Reason and the Passions begin 
their warfare 

Lme 263 That is, bound to flesh through the Passions, who smote the Central 
Humamty and then assumed his throne 

Lme 265 The fiery south when Revolution is enchained m the cave of Reason 
Lme 268 The Church of Mystery is considered a refuge from the storms of this 
world, until Eternity is found agam 
Lme 279 The manhood Albion 

Lme 282 A female bright Albion was divided when his Passions were sepa- 
rated from him 

Line 286 Then the Spmt fell mto the realm of Generation 
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Line 289 The Spmt, now divided as Los and Enitharmon, are brought forth 
by the Barth Mother 

Line 300 Nature must be submitted to the domination of the Grenius 
(Revolution), and the body (Selfhood) must be destroyed, before Eternity can 
be regained 

Line 315 Nature in a material form (' the Shadowy Female ') is brought forth 
by the Shadow (Suppressed Desire) of Enitharmon (Space), her father being the 
Spectre of Urthona (Metaphysics) 

Line 321 The breakmg of Enitharmon’s heart symbohzes Pity, which must 
exist as long as Matter exists 

Line 325 A Cloud she grew the Materiahzing spreads rapidly, till many of 
those m this world smk lower yet (‘ through the bottoms of their tombs ’), without 
ideals (‘ female counterparts ’) 

Line 329 In dreams of Ulro m illusions of Matter 

Line 330 Her the Shadowy Female, who is Vala m a fallen form (See viii 
252) 

Lme 333 Los and Emtharmon become yet more entangled in Mystery 
lane 334: Reason enters Los’s very heart 

Lme 337 Enitharmon confesses her seduction , Los readily ^forgives her 
Lme 340 The Spectre speaks, trying to estabhsh his Selfhood — ^promismg that 
m his domination, salvation will be found 

Lme 361 Ths fourth Universe that of Spirit 
Line 370 Inspiration is not to be won by any power of Logic 
Lme 371 Nevertheless, the union with the Spectre (the first act of bemg made 
whole) ‘ opens the Centre ’ mto Eternity , and with the inspiration derived from 
Divine Mercy, the City of Art is built 

Lme 372 Thomas Vaughan’s Commentary on the ‘ Centre ’ is of great interest 
‘ Agam he that enters the centre shall know why all mflux of fire descends — agamst 
the nature of fire — ^and comes from heaven downward He shall know also why 
the same fire, havmg found a body, ascends again toward heaven and grows upward ’ 
{Lumen de I/amine) 

Lme 377 Cf Revelation xxi 1 ‘ And I saw a new heaven and a new earth 

for the first heaven and the first earth were paissed away , and there was no more sea ’ 
Lme 379 The worlds of the Head, Heart, and Loins are contmuous from the 
world of the Spmt 

Lme 380 A limit twofold the limits of Opacity from the Dmne Light and of 
Contraction from Infinity See the Commentary on iv 27 

Lme 384 At last Blake reaches the story of the Fall, as told m Genesis It is 
to be noticed that the eatmg of the Apple is here only the chmax of Error, while m 
the Bible this sm is the first and only cause of the Fall But Blake, m common 
with many others (notably the Gnostics and Jakob Bohme) read other meamngs 
mto the Bibhcal symbols all the acts of Creation were divisions and separations 
from the ongmal Unity, and therefore evil , the sleep of Adam, durmg which Eve 
was divided from him, was obviously representative of a further Fall , the coats of 
skm which they put on after the expulsion were surely meant to be the mortal 
flesh , and so on Creation, then, was not caused by the good God, but by an 
infenor deity, whom Blake calls XJrizen, or Reason, or Law— whose character is 
entirely similar to the Jehovah of the Pentateuch 

It was an old doctrme of Blake’s that the division of the entire universe mto 
the black and white of Evil and Good was a false system preventing any real valua- 
tion of the universe, which is essentially holy This was The Voice of the Devil who 
had spoken so vahantly m 1793 Therefore we must not be surprised to find him 
endorsmg Genesis completely when he says that the final sin is the eatmg of the 
frmt of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil Not of the Knowledge of 
Evil only, but of both , for Good only exists by its antithesis to Evil This Know- 
ledge IB Law, by which we know Sm and Justice Many of the PT(yoeTh$ of Hell are 
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based on tins doctrine, as for example ‘ Prisons are bruit witb stones of Law, 
brothels with bricks of Kehgion ’ 

I think that it must be fairly clear from hne 163 that Ore was mtended to be Em- 
tharmon’s tempter, but that Blake forgot to mtroduce him here Bevolt, hypocriti- 
cally concealed m the Church, leads Inspiration to the doctrme of Virtues and Vices 
Lme 385 A reference to Romans vu 7-9 ‘ I had not known sm but by 

the law for I had not known lust, except the law had said. Thou shalt not covet 
But sm, taking occasion by the commandment, wrought m me all manner of con- 
cupiscence For without the law sm was dead For I was ahve without the law 
once but when the commandment came, sm revived, and I died ’ 

Lme 386 W%thout ransom An attack on the doctrme of vicarious atonement 
Cf Jerusalem^ 61 17-19 

Doth Jehovah Forgive a Debt only on condition that it shall 
Be Payed ? Doth he Forgive Pollution only on conditions of Punty ^ 

That Debt is not Forgiven ^ That Pollution is not Forgiven ’ 

Lme 388 Despair is the mevitable result of the judgmg by Good and Evd 
Cf the words of Bildad to Job (xxv 4) ‘ How then can man be justified with 

God ^ or how can ^le be clean that is born of a woman ^ ’ 

Lme 391 She beheves that Los will surmoimt this test triumphantly , and 
hopes that m his victory he will demonstrate the reahty of the supeiphysical But 
Good and Evd touch nowhere on the Eternities , Los eats of the fruit, and is himself 
given over to despair 

Lme 397 Six thousand years the time allotted to Creation, whose end Blake 
« claimed was very near Then the material world is to be consumed, and the sexes 
united forever 

Lme 398 The Logic of the Spirit is troubled at ‘ the spectres of the dead,’ 
which symbolize the triumph of Eeason over men in this world 

Lme 399 Without a counterpart that is, without an Emanation, or Ideal 
Lme 407 For without a created tody the Spectre is Eternal Death by bindmg 
Eeason m a material body, he is limited Therefore, he is no longer Eternal Death 
Lme 408 The limit of the Fall has now been reached, the mazes of Error 
begm to disentangle th^piselves , and out of their long sufiermgs m the State of 
Experience, Los and Emtharmon begm to see clearly 

Lme 412 They turn their eyes mward at last , and Emtharmon sees m her 
broken heart the Divine Vision of Mercy This is the conception of Jesus 

Lme 413 LuvaEs robes of blood the flesh created by the Passions — ^the In 
carnation This is not actually the Nativity , which takes place, viii 256 Jesus 
IS still mward, though m the form of a man 

Lme 423 Inspiration cannot yet beheve the Divine Mercy , convinced of her 
sms agamst the Christ, she is sure that he will destroy her as an example 
Lme 430 Laban see Commentary on v 77 

Lme 437 Los feels a desire to make ‘ embodied semblances ’ (works of art) by 
which the ‘ dead ’ may come to share their community of delight 

Lme 440 A world of sacrifice the world of art is essentially this, both spiritually 
and practically 

Imae 441 Art is a comfort to the suppressed mstmets 
Lme 443 At last Poet and Inspiration are m accord 

Lme 448 Piteous forms mspirational ideas, which must be caught by the 
Poet, or else they vamsh at once 

Lme 450 Moderate fury The adjective recalls the mnumerable wammgs of 
the Alchemists that the Fire must not be too hot 

Lme 452 In the work of Art is the justification of their hves, and even their 
life itseK 

Lme 457 Los draws the fire of his mspiration from the intellectual warfare of 
ideas, and from the enchamed passions of humamty 
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Line 461 Eeason now is used as tlie firm foundation for Art 
Line 463 Heaven itself is tlie page on which he pamts Cf the Descnpx^Q 
Catalogue (xv ) ‘ Leave out this fine and you leave out life itself , all is chaos 

agam, and the Ime of the Almighty must be drawn out upon it before man or beast 
can exist ’ 

Lme 464 It may be recalled that Mrs Blake helped her husband to colour some 
of his books 

Lme 469 The Spectres view'd the immortal works, etc Mankmd, m contem 
platmg Art, become what they behold, reposmg with the Ideal 

Lme 471 Los has discovered the true means of warfare, which overcomes the 
enemy by convertmg him, and which strives for hfe, not death No longer does 
he try to destroy or subjugate , he comprehends, idealizes, and synthesizes, until 
he feels only pity and love, rather than hatred First Emtrah (Just Wrath) and 
Palamabron (Pity) are won to his side, and enter agam the State of Innocence 
Lme 478 The Poet refuses to suppress any human aspect 
Lme 484 Soft silhen veils flesh 

Lmes 486-495 This passage was mserted m the margm, and Blake forgot to 
make the transition clear His immortal spirit refers to Los, not to Tharmas 
Eeason, also made Innocent (an mfant), is conquered ^ 

Lme 489 Thiriel (so spelled by Blake, and not to be confused with Tiiiel) is 
the element of air (the ‘ Memory of Nature ’) See the Commentary on vii 730-731 
Lme 490 Eeason becomes Honest Wrath Air becomes Pity 
Lme 495 This lme ends one version of the Seventh Night The triumph of 
TJrizen immediately after this passage which describes his conversion was obviously 
not mtended by Blake to be mserted here It is marked ‘ Beginning of the Seventh ^ 
Night ’ Blake vrrote two 'versions of the Seventh Night, and never combined them 
Line 496 Mystery as the Sphmx 

Line 497 The Shadow is Ore, at whose bondage Eeason trmmphib 
Lme 499 The Time of Prophecy Prophecy, as we have seen, is synonymous 
with Poetry Eeason now thinks that he has attamed to the supreme gift, and is 
Lord of all 

Line 504 A God and not a Man the contmual nustake of the Zoas Harmonv 
is only obtamed when they are ‘ servants to the infinite & Eternal of the Human 
form ’ (IX 372) 

Lmes 507-510 Child-labour and slavery as the results of commerce 
Lme 512 A temple in the image of the human heart the rehgion founded on 
sex those who set up Chastity as the ultimate ideal are worshippmg Sex 

Lme 513 Wondrous worLmanshi'p an image of the Phallos, as lepresented m 
the illustration 

Lme 518 Plays at disguises the worship of those who mistake their own 
Bubhmated sexual impulses foi divinity, and thence create the laws of Moral Virtue 
Lme 521 The Sun itself (symbol of the Spirit) is compelled to serve thib rehgion 
Lme 535 The resulting warfare 
Lme 555 My crystal form Emon 
Lme 562 The Demon is Tharmas 

Lme 572 In thee m Los, whom she does not recognize Eepressive measures 
terrify Inspiration durmg the time of Eevolution 
Lme 583 Cf Isaiah xxi 11 

Lme 589 The broad oak these trees represent the growth of error 
Lme 614 TJm nameless shadowy vortex is Fallen Nature, the material world 
Blake retells the story of the Preludiwn to America Eevolution has at last reached 
manhood , he breali loose and bends the material world to his desire 
Lme 637 The northern drum of the Spirit 

Lme 655 But Eevolution is far from good m its immediate effects The Cruci- 
fixion IS enacted the Passions are nailed to the Tree of Generation 
Lme 667 The Industrial Eevolution 
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Lines 685-686 ‘ The sound of harps which I hear before the sun’s rising ’ (letter 
to Hayley, Jan 27, 1804) 

Line 702 Eevolution, entering the material world, loses his divmity Nothing 
remains but the Serpent — such is the course of even the justest war 
Lme 707 The destruction of Matter is the salvation of Nature 
Lines 714-715 The rage of the Body m warfare is destroying Reason altogether 
Lme 716 The Body mistakes the world of Matter for the Earth Mother herself 
Lines 720 seq The Body remembers its ancient Eden, which is to return 
(ix 535 seq ) 

Lines 730-731 The air, the greatest of the elements, here represents the Memory 
of Nature, where the entire Past, Present, and Future are completely recorded 
This theory figures in most of the magical authors One legend tells that all lost 
thmgs are to be found on the other side of the moon , here Astolpho found the lost 
wits of Orlando Blake seems to have combmed this theory with his common 
symbol of the Moon, which is Beulah, the realm of Love For the theory of the 
air, see Agrippa’s Occult Philosophy, i vi ‘It remains that I speak of Aire This 
is a vitall spirit, passmg through all Bemgs, giving hfe, and subsistence to all things, 
bmding, movmg, and filhng all thmgs Hence it is that the Hebrew Doctors reckon 
it not amongst the Elements, but count it as a Medium or glew, ]oynmg things 
together, and as the resoundmg spirit of the worlds mstrument It immediately 
receives into it self the mfluencies of all Celestiall bodies, and then communicates 
them to the other Element , as also to all mixt bodies Also it receives mto it self, 
as if it were a divme Loolong-glass, the species of ail thmgs, as well naturaU, as 
artificiall, as also of all manner of speeches, and retames them ’ For such reasons, 
Paracelsus called Air ‘ the cloister of the Invisible Fates ’ Of also Thomas Vaughan’s 
Anthroposophia Theomagica ‘ The thmg to be now spoken of, is Air This is no 
Element, but a Certam miraculous Hermaphrodit, the Caement of two worlds, and 
a Medley of Extremes It is natures Common Place, her Index, where you may 
finde all that ever she did, or mtends to do This is the worlds Panegnck The 
Excursions of both Globes meet here, and I may call it the Eendezvouz In this 
are innumerable Magicall Forms of Men and Beasts, Fish and Fowls, Trees, Herbs, 
and aU Creeping Things This is Mare Rerum irmsiMium, for all the Goncep- 
tions in sinu supenoris Naturae wrap themselves m this Tiffany, before they imbark 
m the shell It retames^the species of all Thmgs whatsoever, and is the Immediate 
Receptacle of Spirits after Dissolution, whence they passe to a Superior Limhus 
I should amaze the Reader if I did relate the severall offices of this Body, but it is 
the Magicians Backdoor, and none but Friends come m at it ’ It is extremely 
mterestmg to learn that Wilham James, m his endeavour to account for Mrs 
Piper’s phenomena, came to the theory of a Cosmic Memory, the reservoir m which 
records of all thmgs are stored See also the Commentary on Jerusalem, 16 61 69 
Lme 736 Inspiration and Pleasure, combmed with Generation, hid the Passions 
m the form of Revolution 

Lme 766 The living soul ‘ Man looks out m tree & herb & fish & bird & beast ’ 
(ix 554) 

Line 777 Fallen Nature clings to Beulah as the social system cbngs to the 
Decalogue 

Line 781 A reference to the raismg of Lazarus, John xi 23 
Line 789 Those who fall below the state of man become Satans, or Errors 
Possibly, however, Blake meant that the wisdom of the Past becomes the error of 
the Present 


Night the Eighth 

Lme 2 The Eternals, when in harmony, always take the form of One Man, 
Jesus Oilead is the HiU of Witness Hermon (‘lofty’) marks the northern 
(spiritual) limit of the Promised Land 

Lme 7 Two winged immortal shapes, the guardians of the Passions and of the 
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Body, representatives of Beulah See the illustration to Jerusalem^ 14 They 
cannot represent the Cherubim of the Ark, since the latter are symbolic of Reason 
Line 14 Pointed at the top % e Gothic 

Lines 18-19 Sneezmg and a nc^e-bleed are traditional signs of resuscitation 
Blakes changes the latter mto the bitterest kind of tear 

Lmes 20-22 take the story back to the Conception of Jesus in lines 408 421 of 
the previous Night 

Lme 22 Zwn, the heart of Jeiusalem 
Lme 25 Ulro's Night the world of Matter 
Line 29 Inspiration flows freely to the Poet 

Lme 30 Those who have materialized and are worshippers of Reason are the 
subjects for Art (Golgonooza) when Inspiration opens the way through Pity 

Lme 35 Mortal bodies are woven by Inspiration upon her looms , so that by 
givmg human, though temporary, forms to the wandermg ghosts, she can raise 
them from the despair of a lower existence 
Lme 39 Jesus (divine love) enters Art 

Lmes 55-56 Each ghost is given a body best fitted to his capacity 
Lmes 58 61 Agam we reach a confusion of symbohc figures, blurred for the 
purpose of bemg more subtly definite Jesus (Love), Luvah (the Passions), and 
Ore (Revolution) are at the same time three aspects of the same Eternal State, 
and coexist m time Reason is puzzled to see a Divine aspect of the Passions, 
though Revolution (War) is obviously a bad aspect , he is amazed to learn that 
Peace and War, however diflerent, are both forms of Passion 

Lme 74 Vmth, the third daughter of Urizen, representing the Intellect divided 
from the other two parts of Man She works out the Knowledge of Good and Evil 
m her * kneadmg-trough,’ the skull , while Fallen Nature feeds it to Revolution 
Lmes 90 $eq Bl^e is certainly more successful than Milton m describmg 
artillery 

Lme 94 The Synagogue of Satan is the school of the Ten Commandments 
Henry More, m his Divine Dialogues, ii 182 (London, 1668), also contrasted the 
‘ Synagogue of Satan ’ with the Temple of God 

Lme 100 A shadowy hermaphrodite the opposite of the Eternal Man The 
Hermaphrodite preserves both sexes, a combmation of unsynthesized contradic- 
tions , Eternal Man blends the sexes till both disappear m a single harmony 
Reason never mtends a contradiction, which is doubt , yet always produces it 
Lme 103 Hiding the Male the Female Will bemg predominate Accordmg 
to MiUon, 37 38-40, this is the rehgion whose mnermost motive is warfare 

Lme 107 The gates of death Unzen’s armies have fallen so far that they are 
completely bestiahzed Only by passmg through rebirth (the gates of death) can 
they nse mto some semblance of humanity 

Lme 136 Reason will sacrifice anythmg whatsoever to itself 
Lme 146 The King of Light Urizen 
Lme 150 The murderer Unzen 

Lme 165 The source of every joy Of ‘ Energy is Eternal Delight * {The 
Voice of the Devil) 

Lme 166 Allegoric This word is practically always used by Blake with a 
bad meanmg to represent the mistakmg of a symbol for the reality behmd it 
Lme 168 Reason at last sees that Matter (the Shadowy Female) is the very 
basis of his whole system 

Lme 173 As a consequence there follows the Pall of Outward Rehgion , all 
the evil forces feed on its scattered doctrmes , and Reason himself is snared m it 
at last 

Lme 185 A Universal Female form Jerusalem, or Liberty,^ the Emanation 
(Inspiration) of all on earth 

Lme 188 The Conception of Jesus The Forgiveness of Sms is to be bom of 
Freedom 
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Line 197 Looms where bodies are woven Forges where poetry is written 
— ^where truths are beaten into permanent forms 

Line 198 T%rzah and Raliab Tirzah is the prude, Eahab is the harlot One 
represents the repressed life, the other the abandoned life As ^ Tirzah ’ was the 
name of the central city m Samaria, we mav identify Blake’s character with the 
Woman of Samaria Rahab is, of course, the harlot who saved Joshua’s spies in 
Jericho {J oshua u ), whom Blake often identified with Mystery m Revelation These 
two also help weave the body , for together they represent all the Daughters of 
Albion (viii 322) The mills represent the processes of logic Beelzeboul is 
Beelzebub 

Lme 202 The Poetic Genius (the Human Imagmation) creates all the glories 
of the visible universe and gives the wandermg Spectres bodies, that through 
them they may rise agam 

Lme 212 The Arnon is the southern boundary of Israel, separatmg it from 
Moab and flowmg into the Dead Sea Thus the Spectres cross from the state of 
pure Reason into the Holy Land of the Human Form 

Lme 214 The d/read Sleep of Ulro the illusion of Matter 
Lme 214 Og and Sihon were two giant kmgs who opposed the Israelites in their 
way to Canaan, an^ who were utterly destroyed Og ruled Bashan, m the North , 
Sihon ruled the Amorites in the South 

Lme 215 The Spirit and the Reason under Satan combme m bmldmg the Milla 
of Logic to strip ofi the flesh, which is the means of salvation of these spirits , and 
then the Spectres are exposed, unredeemed, to the divine vengeance, which is that 
of Urizen 

Lme 217 Sex, in its two aspects of Restriction and Licence, combme m tortur- 
mg the Spectres It preludes Veils of hypocrisy and ignorance — a contrast to the 
frank veil of the flesh 

Lmes 221-226 The Void of the Indefimte, in the realm of Abstract Philosophy, 
contains the Satanic MiUs The Indefinite and the Abstract feed the Outward 
Church, and are formed of the agonies of the victims of the Laws of Reason 

Lme 230 The Harlot-Church, Mystery, is always the enemy of the Christ , but 
her efiorts to destroy him only destroy Mysteries which are her own work 
Lme 233 Jesus dies endlessly m the flesh 

Lme 236 The ends oj Beulah Beulah will vanish when all is perfect m Eternity 
‘ It IS curious to notice that the more mspired his utterance the more passionately 
and dogmatically Christian even this hater of Churches becomes This is the 
doctrme of the Incarnation m a nutshell here St Thomas himself would find 
little to correct ’ (E TJnderhiU Mysticism, pp 127-128) 

Lme 248 Satan (Error of Selfhood) is bom from the Hermaphrodite of Doubt 
and Self-Contradiction 
Line 256 The Nativity 

Lme 259 The birth of Jesus is both mystical and hteral in the symbols pre- 
served by the Church (‘ Mystery’s woven mantle ’) and m the flesh (' the robes of 
Luvah ’) 

Lme 263 The fragment which appears on page 73a of the manuscript is an 
early version of this passage In this particular lme, Blake ongmally had Jesus 
confrontmg Urizen, who was changed to Satan 

Lme 264 Jesus mvades his enemy’s territory, facing him even m Abstract 
Philosophy, on the heights of Amalek, the extreme South (Reason) of the Holy 
Land 

Line 267 Jesus is to be condemned by the Synagogue of the Ten Command- 
ments 

Lme 268 He is charged with murder and robbery Of The Everlasting Gospel, 
V 39-40 and 43-44 

Lme 269 Number’d among the transgressors So Isaiah prophesied (lin 12) , 
see also Mark xv 28 and Luke xxu 37 
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Line 271 The twelve are the Sons of Albion, who in Jerusalem are named after 
those mvolved m Blake’s own trial They symbohze the cruelty of man to man 
Lme 275 Vala In the court there appears against Jesus ‘ Mystery, Babylon 
the Great, the Mother of Harlots and Abommations of the Earth ’ {Revelation 
xvii) She IS the goddess of Nature, the Church which is Materiahsm, the 
Seductress of the whole world 

Line 280 In the state of Error, the beauty of Nature is the highest possible 
achievement, and may even destroy Error Many who are otherwise complete 
Materialists have experienced somettung of the mystical union through Nature 
Line 282 The Law creates Nature from the Knowledge of Good and Evil 
Lme 287 The real form of Nature is hidden withm Illusion ‘ an outside 
shadowy Surface superadded to the leal Surface ’ {Jerusalemy 83 47), which is to 
be rent by the Divme Imagmation 

Lme 290 These daughters of the Holy Land become m Jerusalem^ 67, qnite 
simply the Daughters of Albion They represent Female Cruelty m sex They 
appear m the double form of Eahab and Tirzah (Licence and Eepression) , but 
eventually they appear as Eahab only, because Eepression is merely the reverse 
aspect of Licence 

Lme 294 Because Man does not hve up to the Female Ideal^of Eepression, the 
Daughters bind his love down, turning what should have been Love mto Lust 
Lmes 295-299 They shut the senses from their normal perception of the Eternal 
Lme 300 Seven furnaces the Seven Eyes of God, now become places of torture 
Lmes 304 305 Manasseh and Ephraim were the two sons of Joseph, from whom 
great races were descended Kanah is in the north (spiritual region), the boundary 
brook between Manasseh and Ephraim 

Lmes 306 312 Mahlah, Noah, Hoglah, Milcah, and Tirzah were the five daughters 
of Zelophehad, and represent the five senses, and particularly Man fallen mto a 
purely sensorial existence Zelophehad had no sons {Numbers xxvi 33), and his 
five daughters were the cause of Moses’ law that daughters should mherit when 
there were no sons {Numbers xxvii 8) Mahlah, the name of the first daughter, 
means ‘ disease ’ Bbal was famous for the curses dehvered from it , Lebarhon for 
its forests (errors) , and Smai for its Laws 

Lme 314 Shechem the murdered lover of Dinah {Oenms xxxiv ) 

Line 317 Jesus descends mto the lowest passions to redeem them 
Lme 320 The Crucifixion of Love which is Forgiveness on the Tree (Good and 
Evil) of Mystery (Materialism) 

Lme 322 The Daughters sometimes appear as twelve (the Daughters of Albion) , 
sometimes as five (the senses), and sometimes as one (Eahab) 

Lme 325 Liberty (or Spmtual Beauty), seemg the Divme m Man killed by 
Materiahsm, flees, appealmg at once in her despair both to Poetry and to Eeason 
for pity 

Lme 329 She worships Death, where she thmLs the Divine is to be found 
Lme 332 Here Los plays the part of Joseph of Arimathea He preserves the 
form of the Divme m the hour of darkness Later, according to a legend accepted 
by Blake, Joseph of Arimathea was to bring Christianity to England 

Lme 333 Cf Matthew xxvn 60 " And laid it m his own new tomb ’ 

Poetry, when once ‘ despainng of the Life Eternal,’ built a philosophy for himself 
by which he could exist m this world Now, knowing that the Divme is slam by 
men, he conceals m his philosophy the last vestiges of the Divme This is, m a 
way, Blake’s own apologia for his symbohc system 

Lmes 336-338 The revealed heart of Jesus is shown to contain all his Enemies, 
even m their worst forms 

Lme 341 After the Divme Death, the Poet cannot hate, but must pity, those 
who knew not what they did 

Lme 345 Shadowy prophet ‘ shadowy,’ because he is but the reflection of the 
Spmt , ^ prophet,’ because he is a poet, whose works are all prophecies of Eternity 
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Line 346 Cf ‘ As all men are alike, tho mfinitely various , so all Beligions 
and as all similars have one source the True Man is the source, he bemg the Poetic 
Genius ’ (All Religions are One, 7) 

Lme 349 Even the Spirit may sm agamst Jesus by reason of Pnde Blake 
suggests here the identity of Los with Lucifer 

Lmes 351-361 This catalogue is intended to cover all human types and their 
history, culmmating in the perfection of the sexes as embodied by Milton and 
Mary The catalogue starts m Eternity and ends on earth It has httle value 
m calculatmg a theogony, since Blake invariably left all such ' allegorical ’ matters 
either vague or contradictory, m fear that they should be taken literally For 
example, Ore, the most famous of the sons of Los, is omitted, and not by accident 
(See the Commentary to Europe, hue 43 ) Ore, after all, is a form of Luvah, not 
of Urthona Any parents or offsprmg must be accepted for the moment only 
as we have said before, psychological states may be bom of a variety of conditions , 
therefore Blake often represents them as being born m many various ways They 
are not subject to the Laws of Urizen — One Cause, One Effect 

Though many of the names in this catalogue are never used agam throughout 
all Blake’s works, we can sketch the broad outhnes of their development 

The first four ^ons of Los — ^Rmtrah, Palamabron, Theotormon, and Bromion — 
should be already faroihar to the reader They were never generated (Jerusalem, 
71 50) , they never fled during the Fall, but remained with their father Los to 
guard the wall of Freedom (Jerusalem, 72 10-13) Each is a dim reflection of a 
Zoa Kmtrah (Wrath) of Urthona , Palamabron (Pity) of Tharmas , Theotormon 
(Desire) of Luvah , and Bromion (Reason) of Unzen Their four Emanations 
^ are the first four Daughters, who will be described later 

After these first four foUow ten names of a lower order, only three of whom are 
mentioned elsewhere They are all aspects of the creative faculty Antamon, the 
oldest, moulds and circumscribes the human body (Milton, 27 13-18) , he is often 
attracted by the false doctrines of sex (Europe, 180) , and for this reason wrote the 
Koran (Africa, 29) Ananton, the second of the ten, is not mentioned elsewhere 
Ozoth guards the dehghts of Vision hidmg them from the worldly nch, but reveal 
mg them to the poor (Milton, 27 29-39) Ghana, the fourth of the ten, agam is 
not mentioned elsewhe^;e Sotha is a smger (Europe, 187) who helps Theotormon 
to snare the wandermg Spectres (Milton, 27 21), and who gave the northern races 
their code of war (Africa, 30) The rest of the ten Mydon, EUayol, Natho, Gon, 
and Hurhath, are nothing but names to us 

Next follows a series of five names representing the fallen states, which terminate 
m the appearance of Man They are Satan (the error of Selfhood) , Har (Poetry 
fallen from its state of Innocence) , Ochim, of whom nothmg more is known , Ijim, 
who represents the mad brutahty of the Common People (m Tiriel) , and Adam 
(Man completely m the realm of Nature) These represent the hmit of the Fall 
Satan being the hmit of Opacity, Adam the limit of Contraction 

The next twelve names, from Reuben to Benjamin, are the names of the twelve 
sons of Jacob, m the order of their birth They represent the spread of mankind 
mto various races , for from them the tribes of Israel were descended 

The rest of the names are completely modern David and Solomon represent 
the great monarchs , Paul, Constantme, Charlemame, and Luther represent the 
four great Churches (Milton, 23 31-32) , while Milton ends the hst as the great poet 
The hst of the Daughters is rather less compheated and more obscure The 
first four are the Emanations of the first four sons They are Ocalythron, who 
seems to represent Female Jealousy , Elymttria, the ideal wife , Oothoon, the 
Magdalen , and Leutha, the puritamc doctrine of sex Tdl now Leutha had been 
considered the Emanation of Antamon, but with his relegation to a lower order, 
she became the Emanation of Bromion She shares with Elynittna the attributes 
of Diana, dividing between them the admirable and the cruel aspects of that 
goddess 
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Only two of the next four are mentioned elsewhere, but from the attributes 
ascribed to those we know, we may assume that they represent the four elements 
as their names indeed suggest Elythiria represents Air, which was the first element 
(TJnzen^ 430-432) , Enanto the Earth , Manatha Varcyon the element of Fire 
{Eurojpe, 166-168) , and Ethinthus the element of Water {Europe, 161) 

The remainmg ten are a strange medley Moab and Midian are to be explamed 
by Numbers xxv , where the Moabite women seduced many Israelites to the worship 
of Baal-peor , where Zimn the Midianitish woman introduced a great plague among 
them Adah was one of Lamech’s wives, the mother of Jabal and Jubal {Genesis iv 
19) , from her sons’ attributes of the pastoral life and music, she probably repre 
sents the State of Innocence (ZiUah, Lamech’s other wife, was omitted because, 
according to Swedenborg, A C 333, she represented only the external church, Adah 
bemg the mtemal ) Tullah and Cama are names unknown to me , though perhaps 
the latter represented to Blake the nameless wife of Cam Naamah was the sister 
of Tubal Cam {Genesis iv 22) , and from her brother’s attributes of the blacksmith, 
she may represent the State of Experience (for Tubal Cam is often unfairly blamed 
as bemg the first maker of weapons), or she may mstead represent the spiritual 
life, since Urthona is a blacksmith Tamar {Genesis xxxviu 6) certamly repre 
sents the evils of a disappointed maternal instinct, since after the sm of Onan she 
acted as a harlot The hst culminates m three famihar names Eahab, the harlot , 
Tirzah, the repressed woman , and Mary, who was neither, but hved her hfe mstinc- 
tively and mnocently {Jerusalem, 61) For a revised list, see Jerusalem, 62 8-12 
Lmes 362-366, 382 389 These Imes contain, much compressed, and used m a 
highly S 3 miboho manner, a brief reference to Blake’s quarrel with Hayley, which 
recurs, much expanded, in the first pages of Milton Therefore these hnes date ^ 
this portion of The Four Zoos, 1803 It is, of course, just possible that Blake wrote 
these lmes before the quarrel, foreseeing what might happen m just such a situation , 
and rewrote them later m the Milton to fit the situation when it had arisen We 
can be sure that here Blake did not mtend them to be connected with his own life, 
but to be mterpreted purely as a bit of the history of Eternity Nevertheless, the 
personal element mtrudes Satan is Hayley , Palamabron is Blake 

The Error of Selfhood condemns Pity and upsets his poetical work (the mstru 
ments of ploughmg are used m Milton as symbols of the work of Poetry) Pity, 
jomed with Wrath, cuts Error from the world of Art However, Error is not deserted 
by Inspiration , she pities him and protects him m the days of Revolution Then 
Error, aided by the arts of Reason, seduces all mankmd (the twelve sons of Jacob) 
from the Inspirational Life, and the Nations are divided 

Lme 374 This is Blake’s condemnation of the psychology of association Of 
Jerusalem, 73 42-43 

Lme 275 Error can never be redeemed, because in Eternity it must cease to 
exist Cf IX 157 

Lines 376-380 When the Passions, as Revolution, descended mto material 
warfare, they became Error Inspiration preserved Revolution m this form 
because Inspiration had been his mother 

Lmes 380 387 Error, aided by Reason, and profiting by the mistake of Revolu- 
tion, would have dommated the world, but that Pity, aided by Wrath, called him 
to a valuation Wrath, bemg foreign to Error, triumphs 

Lines 388-391 Wrath and Pity cut off and cast out the world of Error from the 
city of Art Satan and his compamons fall away, and now exist as this Earth 
They did not fall mto complete annihilation, however, because Divme Liberty saves 
them with mantles of flesh from fallmg farther 

Lmes 392-400 Here Blake enumerates the Seven Eyes of God, who watch over 
all those m this world They represent the necessary course of Experience, and 
were divmely mstituted so that the revolvmg of their cycle would mevitably brmg 
Man back to the Saviour The Illustrations to Job are based on this cycle 

The first of the Seven is Pride m the Selfhood, which leads to become sue- 
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cessively the Executioner, Judge, and Accuser of all those who do not follow ks 
holy example After these four States, Man falls into the State of Horror at the 
results of his acts , then follows the State in which he discovers the nature of his 
Evil Evil recognized is cast out, and so Man reaches the Seventh State, m which 
the Truth is revealed 

Blake chose the names for these seven States from the Bible, the last five bemg 
names given God in various places (Elohim, Shaddai, and Pahad do not appear 
m the Enghsh versions, being translated as ‘ the Lord,’ ' God,’ etc ) It may seem 
strange that the first two names, those of Lucifer and Molech, should appear as 
names of Eyes of God, and Lucifer was certainly never worshipped by the orthodox 
Molech, however, was actually set up as a god by Solomon (1 K%7bg$ xi 7), and the 
Israehtes often followed his example (J erermdh mmi 35, etc ) 

The first of the Seven is Lucifer [Isaiah xiv 12) who, according to tradition, 
was the first to fall from Eternity He represents Pnde — ^the Selfhood which un- 
consciously usurps the central power He proved an inadequate god, as his pride 
forbids him to sacrifice his Selfhood, and so overcome error 

The second is Molech, the Executioner, to whom Men sacrifice others, even 
their own children, but never their Selfhoods He proves inadequate because he 
IS too impatient wi^h humamty 

The third is Elohim (a plural name, meanmg ‘ Judges ’) After Execution 
follows Judgment , but even this is insufficient to right the world Once we begm 
judging mankmd, the task is endless The Elohim grow weary and famt 

The fourth is Shaddai (' all-powerful ’), the Accuser But he is angry, and 
lence proves no god for Humanity (In reahty, Shaddai seems to have been 
god of fertihty [Genesis xxvin 3 , xxxv 17 , xlvm 4 , xhx , etc ), who was 
worshipped by the patriarchs before Moses, according to Exodus vi 3 ) 

The fifth IS Pahad (or rather, Pakhad), the god rulmg by Terror [Isaiah u 10, 
9, 21, etc ) Terror is the natural consequence of mverted ^justice,’ and Pahad 
proves madequate because terror is bhnd 

The sixth is Jehovah, whom Blake identified with Unzen, the god of Law and 
Reason To escape from Pahad, Man naturally apphes his reason to the problem 
of the laws which bring about such terrif 3 ang results But Law, sooner or later, 
gets corrupted Jehovah proves msufficient because he becomes leprous 

The last, of course, is Jesus, who breaks the whole cycle of Cause and Efieot by 
forgivmg sms, that they may have no more consequences, and by sacnficmg, even 
to false ideals, the Selfhood which leads one mto the State of Lucifer 

It IS just possible that Blake mtended the Seven Eyes of God to correspond to 
the Seven Deadly Sms a theory which is suggested by his use of the Four Cardinal 
Virtues in Milton, 28 49 as the piUars of Satan’s Throne But the hsts of Eyes 
and Sms do not correspond very closely , while the correspondence of four of them 
(Lust, Envy, Covet, and Wrath) to the four Zoas, m the openmg hnes of the Book 
of Los, gives us a much more useful classification 

In Milton and Jerusalem, a shadowy Eighth Eye is added the essence of the 
Man himself , which cannot be found easily 

This doctrme of Blake’s is developed from an astrological theory m Paracelsus’s 
Interpretation of the Stars (In the quotation, ‘ astrologer ’ means ‘ a guidmg star ’) 
‘ There are four astrologers of the elements, two of the stars of men and animals 
respectively, which make six , and then one of the superior star , which is the 
seventh Besides these there remams yet another astrology bom of the imagina- 
tion m man, superior to all the rest, and standmg eighth m order ’ 

How Blake mterpreted this is clear Lucifer is a fallen form of Urthona , Molech 
of Tharmas , Elo him of Unzen , Shaddai of Luvah , Pahad of the animals , 
Jehovah of men , while Jesus is the ‘ superior star ’ , and the ‘ shadowy Eighth ’ 
IS Man himself 

Lme 401 Los tells all this to the Church of Moral Virtue that it may be con- 
verted (destroyed to another form) and allow Freedom , but the Church will not hear 
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Lines 404-406 Moral Virtue, rejected by the Man of Vision, appeals to 
Eeason 

Line 410 Eeason welcomes Moral Virtue, and at once feels a blow struck at 
his life 

Line 415 Natural Eehgion Eeason begins to work upon Fallen Nature 
Lines 416-424 The fall of Uiizen below human form is due to the old law ‘ He 
became what he beheld ’ Observing the world of matter, he becomes a brute 
This transformation may have been suggested hy Paradise Lost, x 511-515 

Lines 438-447 Creation of the animals This was the time when the Tyger 
was created 

Lme 452 Eeason discovers that by himself he had not been able to keep to a 
human form , the Divme Imagmation always had given him unsuspected strength 
Line 454 Eevolution rises against the horrible creation 
Line 457 To combat Eevolution, Eeason ‘ forgets his wisdom ’ by accepting 
stereotyped dogmas 

Lines 460 463 Both Body and Spirit are afflicted the Body rages frmtlessly, 
while the Spirit begms to organize society (‘ a vast fibrous form ’ — ^the Polypus) 
Lmes 464 469 The Poet and his Inspiration begin to take on material forms 
Lines 470 473 Body and Spirit combine forces in the Poet, because of Inspira 
tion, Fallen Nature, Eevolution, and Eeason 

Line 474 The mmeless Shadow Fallen Nature (‘ the nameless Shadowy 
Female ’) 

Lme 475 Made permanent ‘ Giving a body to Falshood ’ 

Lines 478 485 The Body flees from itself, trying to escape the voice of outcast 
Pleasure, which is now Sm, though she speaks of Heaven itself She looks to ^ 
Eeason for help 

Line 496 The murder'd one Albion 

Lines 500 513 A sjnmbohc picture of fallen Man He is blind to the glories of 
the Spirit, the Passions, and Eeason (500-501) , he is involved in War (502-503) , 
by his corrupted imagmation he creates constantly the lower forms of life (503-506) 
he is almost dead in the Sea of Time and Space (506 509) 

Line 514 The strong Eagle the flights of Gemus 
Lme 520 The Lion guardian of the Lamb 
Lme 522 The pale Horse Instruction 

Lme 536 Pleasure laments the fall of Man the Earth Mother rephes that Man 
IS the Universe 

Lmes 529-530 This was the attitude of Thel 

Line 534 A reference to the parable of the Wise and Foohsh Virgins {Matthew 
XXV 6) ‘ And at midmght there was a cry made, Behold, the Bridegroom cometh 

go ye out to meet him ’ 

Lme 539 The Generative Instmct finds her hope m her own disappearance, 
which wiU take place m Eternity 

Lme 543 Of Matthew xxii 30 ‘ For in the resurrection they neither marry, 

nor are given m mamage, but are as the angels of God in heaven ’ 

Lme 547 Invisible The mcrease of spiritual knowledge draws the saint from 
the view of his fellow men The matenal body will gradually be put off for the 
spiritual body 

Lme 548 The caverns of the grave are this material world 
Lme 554 So Man looks out This splendid passage means more than that all 
Creation groans to be dehvered , and more than that Man sees all thmgs in terms 
of himself It means that the exterior world is Man, separated from him by the 
Division which was the Fall Cf Jerusalem, 27 ^ Man anciently contam’d m his 

mighty limbs all thmgs m Heaven & Earth ’ Blake refers this to an ancient tradi- 
tion of the Jews , but it is also to be found in Jakob Bohme From Man, not from 
God, nor yet ex mhilo, was the Universe formed Cf also Shelley’s Queen Mah, 
n 211-212 ‘ There ’s not one atom of yon earth But once was hving man,’ etc 
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Line 557 Even now, by power of his Imagination, he moves at will through 
the Umverse Cf the Commentary on v 121-141 

Lmes 561-562 Here Blake denies the prmciple of the famous Smaragdine 
Table, the basis of all occultism, accordmg to which the superiors govern the in- 
feriors See also the Commentary on Jerusalem, 90 34 

Lme 567 Forget & return When Man has escaped from his body, he may 
forget his former woes, and allow hi m self to be drawn agam mto the material world 
The purposelessness of Remcamation is clearly mdicated 

Lmes 578-580 A return to hues 332-334 This mdicates the chaotic state m 
which this mght was left 

Lme 581 Two thousand years the time, speaking broadly, between the death 
of Jesus and the coming of Blake’s doctrmes 

Night the Ninth, being the Last Judgment 

Lmes 1-3 The Poet and Inspiration build the city of Freedom over the few 
doctrmes which remam to them after the crucifixion of Love by the world These 
doctrines appear to them to be really dead 
Lme 5 The death to this world 

Lme 8 Los appears for the moment as the Angel of Death destroymg the 
universe (Cf Blake’s design for the N%ght Thoughts ) In his agony he tears down 
the visible symbols of the Spirit and the Passions, not knowmg that by destroying 
the symbols he is openmg the way to their eternal reahty But Jesus is the real 
Angel of Death 

Lme 10 The fires of Eternity are those which were predestmed to destroy the 
material universe Cf The Marriage of Heaven and Hell (plate xiv ) ‘ The ancient 

tradition that the world will be consumed in fire at the end of six thousand years 
is true, as I have heard from Hell ’ , also see the Commentary for the prophecies 
Lme 14 Cf Revelation vi 14 ‘ And the heaven departed as a scroll when it is 

rolled together , and every mountain and island were moved out of their places ’ 
Lme 19 The hues deahng with the retahation of the oppressed upon their 
oppressors were mserted later, to explam Revelation vi 9-10 ‘ And when he had 

opened the fifth seal, I saw under the altar the souls of them that were slam for the 
word of God, and for the testimony which they held And they cried with a loud 
voice, saying, How long, 0 Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge 
our blood on them that dwell on the earth ^ ’ Blake mterprets this lust for revenge 
as almost entirely automatic and mevitable the breaking out of the passions 
temporarily suppressed by death The ghost of the gentle Abel cried for blood 
with precisely the same reaction 

Lmes 24-31 At this terrible moment, only the logical parts of the very highest 
remam , they clmg together m fear 

Lmes 32-33 AU the errors begin to be destroyed 

Lmes 33-35 The material aspect of Ore (the serpent) also begms to vanish 
His own flames — ^those of Intellectual Eevolution — ^are consuming the earth, as at 
the end of America 

Lme 70 Blood is always associated by Blake with material hfe At last this 
bursts forth from the crucifixion which is itself and deluges all persecutors 

Lmes 74-79 This umversal catastrophe is a characteristic of all Apocalypses 
Blake gives it meaning by representing it as the destruction of all worldly tyrants 
Lme 83 The flames spare nothing even m Jerusalem they find matenahsm to 
be destroyed 

Lme 92 A horrible rock is the Kock of Ages (i 410) It is horrible only on 
account of the Fall , for it was forsaken when Eeason gave mstruction to be guided 
by the Passions 

Lme 93 See the Commentary on i 249 

Lme 97 Albion begms to awake, though it be only to lamentation 
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Line 123 0 Pnnce of LigU Urizen Albion calls upon Eeason to end the 
strife of tbe world, and laments ins separation from Pleasure 

Line 137 At the failure of Eeason to allay the strife, Albion begms to see more 
clearly At first he cannot recognize Eeason at all in his form of the Dragon , but 
he IS soon disabused 

Line 142 Eeason, by circumscribmg the Passions, keeps them m a perpetual 
heat Of the third Proverb of Hell ‘ The road of excess leads to the palace of 
wisdom ’ 

Lme 144 Man threatens to ignore Eeason, if Eeason will not work for Man 
Unzen m his debased form cannot be accepted 

Line 151 War is energy enslav'd it is the inabihty to express It is Luvah 
bound by Urizen See the Commentary on lme 142 

Lines 156-160 Error (Satan) can never be redeemed, because he is an illusion, 
and must perish when the Truth appears The Outward Church (Mystery, or 
Eahab) will be consumed m so fai as it is Error , but will be redeemed in so far as it 
IS merely Sm For even the harlot is not wholly bad, as Blake reminds us m lme 
159 (Joshua 11 18) Though the Church rules m a land of heathen, sometimes it 
secretly protects the Chosen 

Lme 167 Eeason as Conupt Civihzation 
Lme 181 See Commentary on iii 11 

Lme 187 As soon as Eeason renounces his authority over the other three Zoas, 
he resumes his ancient Apollonian form 

Lmes 194-199 This cunous passage suggests that at the moment of such 
tremendous rejuvenation, Pleasure cannot exist, through sheer ecstasy The 
recognition of new power brmgs oyerwhelmmgly the thought of the tragedy of 
the world, which is to be set right by that power 

Lme 200 The Head, Heart, and Loms guard the memory of Pleasure 
Lme 212 True Pleasure prepares for comfort, knowing that she cannot exist 
always 

Lme 229 Now all tiungs reveal themselves m their true forms, with all the 
marks of sufiering which they have mdergone The Eternity withm each one 
expands so rapidly that it bursts the shell of matter (the circumference imposed 
by Eeason), and this shell vamshes mto Non-Entity ^ 

Lme 251 The Massacred Innocents rage agamst their murderers Even the 
babes feel the automatic release of passions cut ofi by death 
Lme 264 Each man sees m his victim the crucified Saviour 
Lme 271 Cf Revelation i 7 ‘ Behold, he cometh with clouds , and every 

eye shall see him, and they also which pierced him and all kmdreds of the earth 
shall wail because of him ’ 

Line 278 Cf Revelation iv 2 and, behold, a throne was set m heaven, 

and one sat on the throne ’ 

Lme 279 Cf Revelation iv 4 ‘ And round about the throne were four and 

twenty seats and upon the seats I saw four and twenty elders sitting, clothed m 
white raiment, and they had on their heads crowns of gold ’ 

Lme 280 The Pour Zoas Cf Revelation iv 6 ‘ and m the noidst of the 

throne, and round about the throne, were four beasts full of eyes before and behmd ’ 
Lme 289 Mere vision is not sufficient for consummation All the nations 
must yet undergo a final harvest and vintage, to make the Bread and Wine of 
Etermty This takes seven days the reversal of the Seven Days of Genesis 
Lme 290 The First Day the ploughing and sowmg 

Lme 302 Cf Isaiah u 4 and they shall beat their swords mto plow- 

shares and their spears mto prunmg-hooks nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more ’ 

Lme 319 Cf Plato’s Timaeus (42) ‘ When he [the Creator] had given all 

these laws [of remcamation] to his creatures, that he might be guiltless of their 
future evil, he sowed some of them m the earth, and some m the moon, and some m 
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the other stars which are the measures of tune , and when he had sown them he 
committed to the younger gods the fashioning of their mortal bodies * 

Line 342 After this labour, Pleasure revives at last 
Lines 352-355 The Resurrection of the (spiritual) Body 
Lme 356 At last Revolution has run his course, and now may be subdued to 
his place as a servant of Man 

Lme 361 Ore and the Shadowy Female are now regenerated to their original 
forms of Luvah and Vala 

Lme 363 Passion and Nature are ordered to their place the Loins They 
obey, and find themselves m Eden 

Lmes 364-372 The holmess of Man, above any of his functions, any gods 
whatsoever 

Lme 373 The Passions and Nature re-enter the State of Innocence, which is 
Eden, the Lower Paradise 

Lme 381 Those upon the couches the Eternals, for this is the night of the First 
Day Dreams of Beulah are true (mspired) dreams 
Lme 389 Cf Pope’s Essay on Ont%c%sm (172-173) 

Not so when swift CamiUa scours the plain, 

Flie^o’er th’ unbending com, and shines along the mam 

Lme 391 Nature awakes at the voice of Passion, which, however, she does not 
recogmze Possibly Blake intended to suggest the unfallen Psyche and the m- 
visible Chipid 

Lmes 406-407 Cf Psalm xo ' They are hke grass which groweth up In the 
morning it flounsheth, and groweth up , m the evenmg it is cut down, and withereth ’ 
Line 408 The redeemed Vala is also reminiscent of the mnocent Thel 
Lme 417 The Immortahty of Nature 

Lmes 452-454 These lmes recall one of Blake’s favourite designs, to be found 
m the second plate of The Little Girl Pound {Songs of Experience)^ the nmth plate 
of America, and the third plate of Africa 

Lme 461 The sleep of Vala m Eden is to be contrasted with the sleep of Adam 
{Genesis ii 21) Adam had no dreams, and m his sleep Eve was divided from him , 
Vala, however, dreams tfue dreams, and wakes to find the Palace of Passion The 
reason for the contrast is that Vala’s sleep is natural , but Adam’s was cast on 
him durmg the Fall by the Elohim 

Lme 480 Water, as usual, represents the Sea of Time and Space But the 
redeemed Vala does not suffer from her immersion , on the contrary, ‘ her eyes 
were open’d ’ to the world of matter She can see the unredeemed, though they 
cannot see her 

Lme 504 Though her call seemed to go unheeded, yet the simple sight of the 
misery of the Body and the Generative instmet was enough to redeem them The 
two children are Tharmas and Emon 

Lme 525 is a sort of ethereal echo of vii 717 

Lme 554 Though the redemption of Nature, the Body, and the Generative 
Instmet was true, yet to those in Eternity these lower functions can appear only 
as a dream 

Lme 563 This torrent from heaven is not one of the woes mentioned in Rem- 
lation What seems a woe to the human harvest is to those m Eternity only a 
nocturnal storm which is necessary for the gram 
Lme 564 The Second Day the Reapmg 

Lme 565 Cf Revelation x 6 ‘ And sware by him that liveth for ever and ever, 

who created heaven, and the thmgs that therem are, and the earth, and the thmgs 
that therem are, and the sea, and the thmgs which are therem, that there should 
be time no longer ’ 

Lme 672 Of ‘ All Creation groans to be delivered ’ {Vision of Last Judgment) 
Lme 676 Cf Revelation xiv 14-16 ‘ And I looked, and behold a white cloud, 
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and upon the cloud one sat like unto the Son of man, havmg on his head a golden 
crown, and in his hand a sharp sickle And another angel came out of the temple, 
crying with a loud voice to him that sat on the cloud. Thrust m thy sickle, and 
reap for the time is come for thee to reap , for the harvest of the earth is ripe 
And he that sat on the cloud thrust m his sickle on the earth , and the earth was 
reaped ’ 

Line 587 The Third Day the Eesurrection and Eeunion of the Earth Mother 
and the Body , and the welcommg of Albion to the Feast of Etermty 
Lme 590 Death to mortals is the painful rebirth 

Lme 595 A golden Moth in Greek philosophy, the butterfly was the parallel 
symbol 

Lme 600 All things are renewed, for all are immortal 

Lme 613 Over the min'd worlds, the misty tomh of the Eternal Prophet Los, 
strictly speaking, has vanished, for he was only the temporal form of Urthona He 
appears only once more , and then his change is emphasized " Los, who is Urthona ’ 
(hne 798) Therefore the worlds are called his tomb, smce there he died mto his 
higher form 

Lme 619 The female is still separate from the male 

Lme 624 Man is a Worm weaned with joy Mr Elhs’s subj^titution of renewed 
for weaned gives an entirely false turn to the passage, which is explaining how Man 
can fall from Eternity 

Lme 629 See Commentary on lme 319 
Lme 632 Windows of the five senses 

Lmes 634-636 have a marginal reference to Ephesians m 10 ‘To the mtent 
that now, unto the prmcipahties and powers m heavenly places, might be known by 
the church the manifold wisdom of God ’ 

Line 647 The Fourth Day the Threshmg and Wmnowmg, by which all 
the chafi is blown mto the Sea of Time and Space 

Lines 667-673, which in America were given a hteral sense, are now taken 
spiritually Death is the great liberator 

Lme &3 Sotha, it will be remembered, gave a Code of War to Odin {Africa, 30) , 
and therefore is a symbol of the northern races who enslaved the Africans 

Line 691 Cf Revelation xiv 17-19 ‘ And another ^angel came out of the 

temple which is m heaven, he also havmg a sharp sickle And another angel came 
out from the altar, which had power over fire , and cried with a loud cry to him 
that had the sharp sickle, saying, Thrust m thy shaip sickle, and gather the clusters 
of the vme of the earth , for her grapes axe fully npe And the angel thrust m 
his sickle mto the earth, and gathered the vme of the earth, and cast it into the 
great winepress of the wrath of God ’ 

Lme 693 Cf Paracelsus’s Philosophy Addressed to the Athenians (i 10) * Before 

all creatures were made, the work of separation began When this had commenced, 
afterwards every creature emerged and shone forth with its free will , m which 
state all will afterwards flourish up to the end of all thmgs, that is, until that great 
harvest m which everything shall be pregnant with its fruits, and those frmts shall 
be reaped and earned mto the barn , for the harvest is the end of its frmt, and 
signifies nothing else than the corporeal destruction of all thmgs The number 
of those fruits is, indeed, almost infinite , but the harvest is one wherem all the 
fruits of creation shall be cut down and gathered mto the barn No less marvel- 
lous will be this harvest, the end of all thmgs, than was stupendous at the begmnmg 
that Mystenum Magnum ’ 

Lme 698 The Bulls of Luvah represent the Passion that makes the Sun of 
Poetry move through the Stars of Eeason In the most ancient astrologies of 
Assyria and Babylon the solar Bull ploughed the heavens, and the furrow was the 
ZodLac 

Lme 706 The great lesson learned by the immortals Cf the Descriptive 
Catalogue, No 3 ‘ These Gods are visions of the eternal attributes, or divme 
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names, whicii, when erected mto gods, become destructive to humanity They 
ought to be the servants, ai d not the masters, of man or of society They ought 
to be made to sacrifice to Man, and not man compelled to sacrifice to them , for 
when separated from man or humanity, who is Jesus the Saviour, the vme of 
etermty ^ they are thieves and rebels, they are destroyers ’ 

Lme 708 H%s crown of thorns obviously mtended to suggest the relationship 
between Christ and Luvah, but also to indicate his former circumscription 

Line 713 The Fifth Day the Vmtage The wme press represents war 
The ultimate world-war foretold in all Apocalypses seems to the Eternals hke a 
village festival Blake also emphasizes the agony of the human grapes, whose 
outer skms are being burst, that all the best that is in them may mingle in the wine 
of brotherhood 

Line 722 Human families the family always seemed to Blake nothmg but 
an extension of the Selfhood Cf Jerusalem, 27 

Is this thy soft Family love, 

Thy cruel patriarchal pnde , 

Planting thy Family alone, 

Destroying all the World beside ^ 

« 

However, this mu^t be understood in a special sense , for Blake certainly never 
advocated anythmg like the Platonic Commumsm It was the jealousy and the 
competition between families as social umts that he deplored, and nothing more 
Lme 723 Cf Revelation xiv 20 ‘ And the wmepress was trodden without 

the city, and blood came out of the winepress, even unto the horse bridles, by the 
^ space of a thousand and six hundred furlongs ’ > 

Lme 727 ‘Excess of sorrow laughs Excess of joy weeps’ (26th Proverb of 
HelVj 

Line 748 Cf Paradise Lost, n 621 ‘ Rocks, Caves, Lakes, Fens, Bogs, Dens 

and Shades of Death ’ 

Lme 755 As usual, all these animals are mtended to suggest symbols to the 
reader They represent the hosts of minor evils which accompany war Cf Sir 
Thomas Browne’s Pseudodoxia, n 7 ‘ For Pestilence is properly signified by the 

Spider, whereof some kmds are of a very venomous Nature Famine by Maggots, 
which destroy the fruits of the Earth And War not improperly by the Fly , 
if we rest m the phansie of Homer, who compares the valiant Grecian unto a Fly ’ 
Lme 763 Naked in all their beauty le m their spiritual forms 
Lme 765 Cf The Mental Traveller ‘ Catches his shrieks in cups of gold ’ 

Lme 773 Urthona, with his limp and his hammer, suggest the fallen Vulcan 
The Zoas are reassuming their ancient attributes Urthona has a hammer for he 
IS the ‘ Maker ’ (which m the old sense meant the Poet) Tharmas is a Shepherd, 
smce he is the God who rules the realms of Innocence 

Lme 783 Quite exhausted Passion, when given free play, always wears itself 
out 

Lme 795 Man casts out the Passions for the woe they have caused, until 
Eternity is perfect, when they will find their places 

Lme 800 The Sea of Time and Space gives up its ‘ dead ’ Cf Revelation xx 
13 " And the sea gave up the dead which were in it ’ 

Lme 803 The Sixth Day the Gnnding of the Com and the Making of the 
Bread This final work is accomplished by the profound (‘ dark ’) Spmt After 
the bitter wars of Experience, its philosophy is educed The Body furnishes the 
wmds which move the wheels 

Lme 821 The bread of Experience is made the tmths which are to be the 
food of the future are completed and laid away Then the Spmt, freed from its 
labours, takes its repose m the deeps, ‘ in the night of time ’ 

Lme 823 The Seventh Day, which is the Sabbath of Etermty 

Lme 846 Urthona, the Spmt, is at last one no longer ‘ divided from Enith- 
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armon — ^no longer the Spectre Los ^ Poetry has vanished, and is replaced by tne 
Instinctive Life itself But no time is a time of complete repose , the 3 oy of ' in- 
tellectual Warfare ’ still remams, and will always remam 

Line 851 Sweet Sox&me Elnowledge (from scientia) , not the ^ doubt and 
experiment ’ of Newton and Locke Art and Science rorrespond to the Seraphim 
and Cherubim 

FEAGMENTS 

(A) This page (69) was possibly to be mserted before page 8 (line 385) The 
catchword is ‘ Enion ’ , moreover, hne 38 of the fragment and hue 359 of l^ight the 
First are the same More likely, however, this was a page from an earher version 
which was destroyed 

It describes the confusion which attended the Fall 

Lme 12 The Mighty Father, from his attributes, must be Tharmas 

Lme 29 The birth of Luvah is surely the birth of Ore The Passions, borfi of 
Space, are named War 

Line 35 This bndal feast is that described m i 340 seq 

(B) This page (70) is a fragment of the myth of Eahab, a portion not even- 
tually included m the completed poem It represents the trcrable of the Estab- 
lished Church (who is identified with Natural Eehgion) over the sorrows of out-cast 
pleasure and of out-cast Generative instmet But her secret sympathies only 
produce mental strife , until the Church condemns its own humamtarianism 

(C) On page 71a occurs one fragment , on the verso (716) occur several notes 
for various passages AH were rejepted 

The fragment on 71a concerns the creation of the Hermaphrodite of Contradic- 
tion and Doubt, also of his Emanation Blake later denies that these Devils had 
any Emanations, which probably accounts for his rejection of this portion 

Line 3 Ahana is probably a shp of the pen for Ahama All the Zoas are seeking 
the wrong Emanations (Ideals) 

Line 4 The shady bride must be the Shadowy Female 

Page 716 contains several notes for the union of the Spectre of Tharmas with 
Enion {Night ike First, 161-161) 

(D) Page 72 was torn up, but saved for the sketch on the verso It deals with 
the struggle of the Spectre of Tharmas and Enion, and was little changed when 
incorporated mto Night the First 

(E) This page (73a) contams an early version of Night the Eighth, lines 263-410 
This account is very much compressed it omits the account of Eahab in the 
Synagogue (which was added margmally m the later version) , the song of the 
females of Amalek , the generations of Los and Emtharmon , the quarrel with 
Hayley , and the appomtment of the Seven Eyes of God 

EEPETITIONS 

Proof that The Four Zoas was not intended to be given the public is to be found 
in the fact that Blake later utdized long passages of it for the two later epics He 
also repeated a few hues from the earher books Such repetitions are never qmte 
hteral For example when Blake retold the forging of Unzen’s body he varied 
the refrain m The Four Zoas as follows 

A first Age passed, a state of dismal woe 

And a second Age passed over 

And a third Age passed, a state of dismal woe 

And a fourth Age passed over and a state of dismal woe 

And a fifth Age passed and a state of dismal woe 

And a sixth Age passed of dismal woe 

And a seventh Age passed over, and a state of dismal woe 
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THE FOUR ZOAS 

In tlie passages repeated in the later books, many symbohc names are added, and 
often lines are inserted Sometimes a whole passage is reduced to a couple of Imes , 
or a couple of Imes may be expanded to a whole passage 

A list of these repetitions, with a few of the more important parallel passages 
which were entirely rewritten, follows 

Night the First 

29-32, 38-39, repeated in Jerusalem, 22 1, 10-12, 14-15 

46-50, repeated in Jerusalem, 22 20 24 

192-193 Cf Jerusalem, ZQ seq 

203-207, entirely rewritten m Milton, 30 and 31 

408-410 Cf Jerusalem, 48 1-4 

442-446, repeated in Jerusalem, 38 17-21 

491-493 Cf iv 89-94, vii 282-284 

500-501, revised m Jerusalem, 80 23-24 

Night the Second 

61-62 Cf Jerusalem, 5 41-44 
72-79, repeated m Jerusalem, 7 30-36 

364-366, repeated from the Visions of the Daughters of Albion, 214-215 
389-390, repeated from the Visions, 119-120, with the substitution of serpent 
for ape 

Night the Third 

> 44-103, repeated, with unimportant changes, m Jerusalem, 29 33-82, omittmg 

hnes 47-48 (deleted m The Four Zoos), 72-76, 84 and 91-92 

Night the Fourth 

208-246, repeated almost verbatim from TJrizen, 183-263 
253, repeated in Jerusalem, 50 11 
260-262, repeated in Milton, 30 25-27 
277 Cf Jerusalem, 46 45 

280-283, repeated almost verbatim from TJnzen, 254-261 

Night the Fifth 

56-66, rearranged m Jerusalem, 40 32, 38-42 
83-91, revised from JJrizen, 378-389 

Night the Sixth 


236-257 Cf TJnzen, 451 ^eq 

307-310, repeated from America, cancelled plate C, 14 17 


Night the Seventh 


29-39, rewritten from Ahama, 111-122 
110-124, repeated m Jerusalem, 30 30-31 
618-621, remembered from Tinel, 222-225 

653-697, repeated in Jerusalem, 65 6-55, with a few added hnes and names of 


723, repeated ix 536 


Night the Eighth 


78, revised from America Preludium, 3 
111, revised, became Milton, 4 6 
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192, repeated m Milton, 11 28 

200 201, repeated m MiUon, 23 63-64 

205 214 Cf Milton, 34 24 31 

293-315, repeated in Jerusalem, 67 44-68 9 

345-346, repeated in Milton, 20 15-16 

382 seq , retold, much expanded, in Milton, 6 and 7 

392-400, rewritten in Milton, 11 17 27 

488-489, revised from the Visio7is, 152-153 

Night the Ninth 

99-112, repeated m Jerusalem, 19 1-14 
667 673, repeated from America, 42-48 

740-768, repeated, with some rearrangement, and the omission of three lines 
and the addition of eight hnes, m Milton, 24 3-41 
822 823, repeated fcom America, 49 50 

DELETIONS 

According to his custom, Blake planned to omit a great deal of what he originally 
wrote Many of these deletions are mdicated, and w e have good reason to believe 
that more would have been crossed out, particularly m the later Nights In the 
editions hitherto prmted practically all Blake’s discarded passages have been re- 
tained The following list indicates those hnes which Blake marked for rejection 

Night the First 

Lines 66 96 , hnes 127-135 (preceded by the deleted couplet ‘ He spurn’d 
Enion with his foot, he sprang aloft on Clouds / Ahghting in Ins drunken joy m a 
far distant Grove ’) , hnes 142-153 , hnes 159-161 , Imes 169-181 , hne 232 , Imes 
274-282 

Night the Third 

Lmes 28-29 , hnes 47-48 

Night the Sixth 

After hne 99 follow the deleted hnes ‘ Not so clos’d up the Prmce of Light now 
darken’d wand’rmg among / For Urizen beheld the terrors of the Abyss wand’rmg 
among / The Eum’d Spirits once his Children & the Children of Luvah ’ 

Night the Eighth 

Lmes 10 (from ' but other wmgs ’) through hne 14 , hnes 200-201 

Fragment B 

Lmes 19 28 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE FOUR ZOAS 

The illustrations which surround the text of The Four Zoos prove beyond doubt 
that Blake never mtended his poem to be given the public durmg his own days , 
and they also prove that he anticipated a time when our present prudery would 
exist no longer Quite a number of the sketches (for few of them got beyond that 
stage) are of a navoete commonly found m primitive art, but which the modern 
age unhesitatmgly calls mdecent 

The connection of so-called obscenities with the deepest mystical philosophies 
has often been noted, particularly m the case of the Antique Mvstenes (cf lambhcus 
Le Myst Aegyp iv ) , and many explanations, some partly right, none entirely 
wrong, have been given 
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The monograph which might be mserted here, however, is unnecessary Blake’s 
mtentions are perfectly clear He was obviously too pure a soul to indulge m 
such drawings for their own sake , nor did he intend to excite others by them 
Therefore they cannot be called ‘ obscene ’ with any accuracy whatsoever 

These drawmgs are exactly parallel to various passages in the Visions of the 
Daughters of Albion They are equally frank, and equally dignified, with the same 
shght veil of poetical symbol drawn over them Blake intended now, as then, to 
expose the pitifulness of human vices, m order to condemn their causes Pure 
himself, he could gaze clear-eyed on impurity, feehng neither scorn nor anger 
Courageous beyond any man of his or our times, he could practise his doctrme that 
the exposure of evil is sufficient to destrov it — ^when, of course, it is really evil 
We may add that lambhcus gives exactly the same reasons for the displays in the 
Antique Mysteries, calling them a cure 

But it must be added that Blake’s drawings, though sufficiently frank, are not 
reahstic pictures of orgies The symbol, as usual, comes to his aid The scene 
of the women gathermg phalloi m the woods is obviously not hteral Blake’s 
sense of beauty always gives his designs the digmty of his own decency 

Unfortunately John Lmnell, to whom the manuscript was left, did not share 
Blake’s faith m a cleaner future , and not bemg able to tolerate even the frank 
ness of a female nuSe, he utilized the eraser freely The ef ect of his expurgations 
are ludicrously opposed to his mtentions , the smeared blanks m the designs leave 
too much to the imagmation, as may often be seen by tilting the page so that a 
shadow fills the grooves made by Blake’s pencil 

With The Four Zoos, Blake abandoned his earlier scheme of retelling the story 
k by means of the series of pictures Epics are too long to sustam a symbohc 
sequence of designs Most of the pictures, therefore, are nothing but illustrations 
of the text on the same page, though many give symbohc commentaries , while 
others seem to be pure decoration The unfimshed character of many leave their 
meanmg m doubt, while the deletions of John Lmnell plus those of Time are a 
constant source of difficulties 

Page la, Title Page A trumpeting angel descends to a cauldron of tortured 
human forms He is evidently callmg them from the Hell of this world to a higher 
life by the doctrmes m the book 

16 Man m this worl^, as seen from Eternity A sleeping male nude, viewed 
from above This is mscnbed ‘ Rest before Labour ’ 

Night the First 

2a Enion as the Earth Mother m her Cave 

26 A young archer kneelmg on the Worm, and aimmg at somethmg below him 
Such archers have abeady appeared as spints of affliction (as m the Visions of the 
Daughters of Albion, plate 3) , and the steed of this one renders his function un- 
mistakable 

3a The sleepmg Spectre of Tharmas, ‘ a shadowy human form winged " 

(I 59) 

36 Tharmas weeping over the Sea of Time and Space (i 106) 

4a Enion sucklmg the children Los and Emtharmon (i 168) 

46 Emon with flaming hair and serpent legs, ‘ half Woman & half Spectre ^ 

(I 155) 

5a Los and Emtharmon as children playmg while bhnd Emon stumbles after 
them (i 186) 

56 Los and Emtharmon floating through the Forest of Error (i 219) 

6a Los and Emtharmon floating — a very vague sketch (i 218) 

66 Los striking Emtharmon (i 265) 

7a This sketch is so vague mdeed that its subject is uncertam It seems to 
be a sleepmg serpent with a human head 
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76 ‘ Bnglit souls of vegetative life budding and blossoming ’ Three women 
exult , two tiny figures fly upward (i 364) 

8a Emon floatmg m despair (i 386) 

86 A very vague sketch, contammg a descending angel 
9a One of the deleted sketches Jerusalem, a nude female, hides with a gesture 
of modesty behmd a rock, while on the left a grotesque sort of god descends 

96 Enitharmon hes upon her back, about to give birth to Ore This picture 
resembles the lower half of plate in of The Marriage of Heaven and Hell 
Pages 10a and 106 have no decoration 


Night the Second 

Page 11a Albion rechnes with open eyes (ii 1) 

116 A woman flies downward , presumably a spirit engaged in bmlding the 
Mundane Shell 

12a A vague sketch of a figure with poles 

126 The monstrous forms engendered by the tortures of chastity (Luvah in 
the fires of Vala) " Deform’d I see these lineaments of ungratified desire ’ They 
are respecti-vely a winged fairy with an exaggerated kteis , arbat winged woman 
flying and embracmg a huge phallos , a monster with crane’s head, bat wings, 
serpent legs, and a proimnent kteis , and a many-breasted, serpent-necked woman- 
dragon (n 112) 

13a Albion and Eahab His form is wasted , he diaws a veil from her figure 
while she smiles at him 

136 Woman visitmg Youth m his dreams She kneels over his naked, im- 
passioned form This sketch is partly deleted 

14a A crouching male nude weaves a net (ii 158) 

146 To the left, a female torso, partly erased 

16a A woman kneels m despair before a man, chained to a rock, who does not 
recognize her 

156 The despairmg Daughters of Albion One group has been erased 

16a A design of which nothmg can be distingmshed 

166 No decoration 

17a The Perversion of Woman through Abstmence Nude women kneelmg 
and uprootmg what may be mandrakes or possibly phalloi in either case, the 
plants are a symbol of the sexual desire To the left, a woman stands with a basket 
of flowers (^) on her head 

176 Emon falls headlong, wailmg (ii 386) 


Night the Third 

18a Ahania bowmg before the startled Urizen (iii 2) 

186 The Perversion of Man through Abstinence A seated Silenus turns to 
embrace a struggling woman, but is prevented by the vicious acts of two other 
men 

19a Two small boys, partly erased, pomt with glee to an obliterated figure or 
figures 

196 A winged and spurred Cupid sits on the back of a man who is attemptmg 
to turn a woman on her back This sketch is mostly obliterated The commentary 
of this and the foUowmg designs on the accompanymg text, which describes Albion’s 
worship of the Cloud of Luvah, with the resultant (Eseases, is perfectly clear 

20a A nude woman lymg on her back arouses the passions of a man who 
stands at her head 

206 A woman excites two children to lust To the left, a woman pursues a 
wmged phallos 
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21a For the most part, the rest of the text is copied on proofs of Blake’s illus- 
trations to Young, which occupy the obverse of each page As these illustrations 
have nothmg to do with The Four Zoos, they will be omitted from this hst 

216 Urizen preachmg his rehgion of abstinence , but above him, to the left, 
Emtharmon stands, with a tabernacle covermg her loms (i 105) 

226 Enion floats separated from Tharmas by a curl of flame Both are m 
agony (iii 179) 

Night the Foubth 


236 

246 

256 

266 

276 

child 


Tharmas in agony beats his breast till it bleeds (iv 7) 

Emtharmon swept away on a wave of Tharmas (iv 56) 

Emtharmon, crouching m fear, repels the kneehng Los 
Urizen forming mto a globe (iv 208) 

Christ seated, pulling a boy upon his lap Behmd the boy is another 
Night the Fifth 


286 Emtharmon prostrate before Los (v 5) 

296 Los watching the embrace of Ore and Emtharmon (v 81) 

306 Los and Emtharmon appalled at the crucifixion of Ore (v 170) 

316 A figure ptflling at a net , behind, a man kisses a woman 
326 A full-page illustration Los, with the sun on his head, faces mward, 
while two figures float m a circle about him Two other figures sit below Then 
four subordinate figures may well represent his four sons Wrath, Pity, Desire, 
and Eeason ^ 

Night the Sixth 


336 One of Unzen’s daughters falls forward with her head between two rocks 
(vi 22) 

346 A monster encountered by Unzen (vi 117) 

356 The three daughters of Urizen asleep beneath the sterile tree of 
Mystery 

366 Urizen, globe in hand, explores the dens This design is adapted from 
the 23rd design of The Booh of Drizen (vi 283) 

376 No text A nude female, either Jerusalem or Emtharmon descends 


Night the Seventh 

386 A supine male nude, with an erection, symbohzed as flames in the verses 
This is Ore, though he is not in his customary cruciform position (vn 20-22) 

396 Whatever decoration once was on this page has smee been cut ofi 
406 Emtharmon (^) and the Starry Wheel She lies prone on a cloud, holding 
the wheel, which has seven stars — ^the Seven Eyes of God 
416 A crouching man pomts downward 

426 In the centre of the page, between Imes 363-364, is a large sketch of 
Emtharmon, kneeling and holding her breasts 

43a No decoration, though this page is the verso of half of Blake’s engravmg 
of the Trial of Elenor 

436 This page contams, over the engraving, the following lines 

The Christian Rehgion teaches that No Man is indiflerent to you but that 
Every one is 

Either your friend or your enemy, he must necessarily be either the one 
or the other 

And that he will be e(g[ually profitable both ways if you treat him as 
he deserves 

44a No text the other half of the engravmg In the lower left hand comer 
is a sketch of a man with a dagger about to stab a kneehng woman 
446 No decoration 


2o 
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Night the Seventh (second version) 

456 A reclining man and woman She is weepmg, while a third figure flees 
away 

466 Vala as the ‘ howlmg Melancholy ’ (vii 775) , she is flying naked through 
space 

476 The worship m Unzen’s temple Three figures bow before the phallos 
(vii 516) 

486 The prester-serpent (vii 603) 

Night the Eighth 

496 A Spectre fallen below the human form , he appears as a sort of bug with 
a man’s face, surrounded by flames 
506 Albion rechnmg in sorrow 

516 A kneehng woman repels the Starry Wheel which is rollmg upon hei 
526 A rechnmg male nude Behmd him a woman stands, leaning back into 
the arms of a man 

536 Ahama wailmg m her cloud A Cupid with his bow sits on her back (viii 
481) 

546 Bmon drawn into her vortex (viii 538) 

55a IS covered with text, and has no decoration , the verso is the full page 
engravmg of the Eismg Chnst from the Night Thoughts 

566 Eull-page sketch of the Saviour parting the clouds (viii 400) 

Night the Ninth 

576 Three laughing women the daughters of Urizen) knotted somehow into 
group 

586 Albion lamentmg This is a repetition of the sketch on page 506 (ix 94) 
596 The Female m Eternity (ix 218) 

606 The State of Innocence A man leanmg on a stick speaks to a nude 
woman m a hly (the ‘ Lilly of Havilah ’) She touches his brow 

616 The Sense of Sight begms its redemption As a giant still half buried m 
Matter (cf the 60th illustration to Dante), it beholds a fl;^g spirit (drawn across 
the text) , while a tmy shepherd strides along 

626 The Wme-Press of Luvah A man and woman are trampling the grapes, 
while a turbaned dancer sleeps with her hand on a tambourme, and a flutist sits 
above her (ix 740) 

636 The wasted form of Albion awakmg (ix 614) 

646 Vala m the nver, while Tharmas on the bank bends over (ix 480) Drawn 
over this sketch is another a man on the ground strikes with a sword at a flying 
form 

656 Mystery as a Harpy, of classical conception On her back is a figure with 
whip and goblet 

666 A Seraph, as an old man’s face surrounded by four wings 
676 The Soul as a woman waking m the grave 

686 The Soul as a woman, leapmg from the tmy globe which is this world 

Fragments 

69a An old man with a rope 

696 Vala sees the flaming feet of Luvah pass by (ii 229) 

706 A full-page sketch of Los endeavourmg to embrace the strugglmg 
Enitharmon 

71 No decorations on either side 
726 Emon half Spectre (i 155) 

73 No decorations on either side 
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MILTON 

COMMENTAEY 

Blake intended M%lton to be fifty pages long, but none of the three copies known 
to exist IS complete The British Museum and the Huntmgton copies contam forty- 
five pages only, while the New York copy omits the Preface^ but adds the missmg 
five pages These ‘ extra pages ’ have never been printed in the order which Blake 
mtended In the EUis-Yeats edition, they are renumbered at the whim of the 
editors, and all subsequent editions have followed their numbering, and not Blake’s 
As these pages contam Blake’s final ideas for his epic, they cannot be treated as 
extraneous matter 

In The Four Zoos we found a few English names used with S 3 rmbohc mtent , 
but now they begin to overwhelm us Generally they are either self-explanatory, 
or practically incomprehensible Blake used familiar names (such as Oxford and 
Tyburn) m their faroihar sense , he used others (such as Lambeth and Felpham) 
with purely personai meanings , or he used them according to their relations to 
the pomts of the compass The difficulty of understanding most of these Enghsh 
names is due to the growth of London durmg a century, so that its physical aspect 
has entirely changed The bathmg pools of boys are now dmgy rows of tenements 
The poetical facts being gone, the symbols aie meanmgless But in Milton we 
find comparatively few obscure places 

As several passages are repeated from The Four Zoas, the reader will refer to 
the earher Commentary for their explanation 

Plate 1 Title-page The motto is from Paradise Lost, i 26 

2 Preface The Stolen and Perverted Writings It was once a common theory 
that all heathen rehgions were heresies from the origmal Jewish rehgion To Blake, 
Rehgion was Art, and therefore all heathen art was perverted from true Inspiration, 
which was Christianity He could pomt to the Muses, who were called by the 
Greeks themselves the ‘ Daughters of Memory ’ , he could cite Plato’s ejection of 
poets from the Eepubhc,*and his classification of Inspiration as a form of madness 
Eome, through the voice of Virgil, had preferred Empire to Art (Aeneid, vi 847 
seg — a text referred to on the Laocoon plate) , and Empire was in Blake’s mmd as 
defimtely opposed to Art, as War is to Peace In the Bible, however, he found the 
poets and prophets accoided due reverence, and Inspiration set up as the ultimate 
authority Therefore, classic art was necessarily second-hand, being based on the 
Memory of some original Inspiration — ^which could be no less than the Bible On 
the 7th water-colour to Dante, Blake referred agam to ‘ The Poetry of the Heathen 
Stolen & Perverted from the Bible, not by Chance but by Design, by the Kmgs of 
Asia & their Generals, the Greek heroes, & lastly by the Eomans’ Blake’s 
violence on this point was at least partially due to Thomas Taylor’s assertion 
that the exact contrary was true But Blake had Milton on his side Cf 
Paradise Regained, iv 336-340 

Our Hebrew Songs and Harps in Babylon, 

That pleas’d so well our Victor’s ear, declare 
That rather Greece from us these Arts deriv’d — 

111 imitated, while they loudest smg 
The vices of tbir Deities, and thir own 

Homer & Ovid, Plato <& Cicero Blake had much more sympathy for these 
authors than we might expect He adnutted their greatness, but attacked their 
philosophy Moreover, as great masters, they were the more likely to be imitated, 
and hence to ^ oppress art ’ Therefore Blake here ‘ drives his plough over the bones 
of the dead ’ We hardly need to point out Blake’s many approving references to 
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artistic works of Blake « South Molton Street was Blake’s address after leaving 
Pelptam All such work is self-sacrifice, as Blake well knew , therefore he m 
serted Calvary^ s foot as an explanation of his English terms 

22 The%T Cherubim Blake always used Cherubim, whose symbol was the 
Eye of Knowledge, as practically syiion;^ous with the term ‘ Spectre ’ These 
always have to be subdued, or ‘ sacrificed ’ 

3* 23-28 The instruments of spiritual warfare (the tygers of wrath and the 
arrows of desire) are prepared 

3* 24 All colours of precious stones These may be the breast plate of Aaron 
used as a body-armour , or it may simply be spiritual sensation transmuted into 
colour as in Jakob Bohme’s Aurora, xii 142 145 

‘ In this Rismg up the Armies or Companies of all the Angels of the whole Heaven 
become triumphant and joyful, and that melodious Te Deum JLaudamub (We Praise 
Thee, 0 God) rises up 

‘ In this rising up of the Heart, the Mercunus in the Heart is stirred up or 
awakened, as also in the whole SaUter of Heaven there rises up in the Deity the 
miraculous, wonderful and fair beautiful Imaging of Heaven, in se^eral manifold 
various Colours and Manners, and each Spirit presents itself in its own pecuhar 
Form 

‘ I can compare it with nothing but only with the most precious Stones or 
Jewels, as Rubies, Emeralds, Topazes, Omxes, Sapphires, Diamonds, Jaspers, 
Hyacinths, Amethysts, Beryls, Sardmsses, Carbuncles, and such like 

‘ In such Manner and Colours, the Heaven of God’s Nature shows or presents 
itself in the Rising up of the Spirits of God And now when the Light of The Son 
of God shines therem, then it is hke a bright clear Sea, or the Colours of the above- 
mentioned Stones or Jewels ’ 

3* 26 Cf the letter to Butts, April 25, 1803 ‘ If a man is the enemy of 

my spiritual life while he pretends to be the friend of my coxporeal, he is a real 
enemy , but the man may be the friend of my spiritual life while he seems the 
enemy of my corporeal, though not mce versa ’ 

3*** 27 Drmdical Mathematical Proportion Blake might quite as easily have 
said ‘ Greek,’ ‘ Egyptian,’ or ‘ anti-Christian ’ Drmdical is a technical phrase for 
the reasonable rehgion, which would reduce even the dmner Human Form to mathe 
matical proportions 

3* 28 Displaying NaJeed Beauty Cf the Laocoon plate " Art can never 
exist without Naked Beauty displayed ’ 

4 1 The spiritual Fourfold London fourfold, because it is now taken as a 
symbol of fourfold Man 

4 3 Albion^ s four Forests, the grow^ths of error which have overspread Man’s 
four divisions (Zoas) 

4 6 is revised from r/ie Fow? Zoas, vni 111 

4 12 These are the four chief sons of Los who were never generated Eintrah 
represents Wrath , Palamabron is Pity , Theotorm[on] is Desire , and Bromion 
IS Reason (as m Jerusalem, 54, illustration) See the Commentary on The Four 
Zoas vm 351 

4 13 For the final Judgment of Man 

4 14 Lambeth where Blake wrote most of his minoi Prophetic Books 

4 15 Here his Vision began ‘ the foundations of Jerusalem ’ , but here also 
the Visions later abandoned him 

4 16 Oah Groves Trees generally represented errors to Blake , the British 
Oak came to represent the most stubborn of them, especially from their connection 
with the Druid rehgion Cf Sir Thomas Browne’s Pseudodoxia To the Reader 
‘ What roots old age contracteth unto errors, and how such as are but acorns m 
OUT younger brows, grow Oaks in our elder heads, and become inflexible imto the 
powerfuUest arm of reason ’ 

4 20 A reference to the Axchhishop’s palace at Lambeth 
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i 25-26 A reference to the idea that the imfallen Man once contained all things, 
but that m his Fall they became separated from him 

i 35-5 1 And woven, through the subsequent Ime, is obhterated in the New 
York copy, probably to avoid a repetition of the idea Here Tirzah, the repressed 
woman, is seen aiding m the work of Generation 

5 i-5 The last half of one line and the beginnmg of the next hne are 
obhterated m all copies This lacuna probably contamed some reference to the 
fourth Class, which is the synthesis of all three in Eternity 

To destrucUon in the worldly sense only Follow with me my jplough is an 
exhortation to the reader to follow the path of the poet It is repeated 6 20 

6 5 0/ the first class was Satan Here the story of the Felpham quarrel 
begms A compressed version appears in The Four Zoos, viir 362-367, 382 389 
In Milton, however, Satan is ‘ generated ’ into the form of Hayley , a spirit ‘ of the 
first class,’ the Elect, who consider themselves saved, and yet ‘ they cannot Beheve 
in Eternal Life Except by Miracle ’ (25 34) 

5 6 Hayley’s attempts at poetry 

5 7 Palamabron is Blake’s name throughout this mcident The reader should 
have no difficulty in tracmg the mam outhnes of the quarrel , remembermg, how- 
ever, that this IS jjLot hteral ‘ allegory,’ but a spiritual mterpretation, where forces 
appear, though no one actually represented them m the world of flesh 

5 19 Work under Hayley disturbs Blake’s own creative powers 

5 20 The Gnomes are Earth-spirits, comparable to the Fames of the earher 
poems This proves that Blake believed that much of his mspiration came from 
natural forces 

5 34 Blake shows Hayley that he cannot work if Hayley interferes Hayley 
blames Blake m return 

5 36 Los throughout this mcident represents Blake’s higher self 

5 42 Blake’s higher self commands him to submit to Hayley, keeping his own 
creative work separate from the work which was brmging m remimeration 

6 7 Hayley finds the work he has given Blake quite disrupted with Blake’s 
own ideas 

6 11 His left sandal a symbol of the greatest humiliation The feet are the 
lowest part of the body , and, as we shall see m the Joh, the left represents the 
matenahstic aspect of tlungs, while the right represents the spiritual We must 
mterpret this to mean that Blake was very sorry to have abandoned the work he 
was doing for Hayley m such confusion, and tried to repress his creative instincts 
‘ But Emtrah also came ’ 

6 24 Blake, incapable of working either on his own things or on Hayley’s, 
spends a day m thmkmg it over This process is symbolized by the act of 
ploughing 

6 27 Jehovah represents the logic of the situation , Molech represents the 
unnatural sacrifice of Blake’s own ‘ children ’ — ^his Art 

6 30 Theotormon d Bromion represent Blake’s concern for his wife m the two 
aspects of natural love and a husband’s logic They fight against Blake’s artistic 
mdependence, fearing that Catherme may be miserable 

6 32 Michael, the leader of the heavenly hosts, and the enemy of Satan (Reve- 
lation xu 7), does not appear agam m Blake’s writmgs Undoubtedly he repre- 
sents Spiritual Warfare 

6 33 Thulloh appears nowhere else m Blake He represents the natural 
sympathy between Blake and Hayley 

6 34 Rmtrah is Wrath, who stirs the various mental forces now at work m 
Blake’s mind to an appreciation of the situation He is ' of the reprobate,’ that is, 
of the third and highest Class of mankmd, a ‘ devil ’ condemned by Satan and all 
his angels, the ‘ elect ’ 

6 39 Wrath kills Blake’s sympathy for Hayley and urges Spiritual Warfare 
^ to anse ’ 
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6 40 Emtharmon represents Catherine’s higher aspect, her lower appears 
under the name of Elymttria 

6 41 Blake conceals from Catherme his loss of sympathy for Hayley 
6 42-43 Catherme tnes to reconcile the two men, deploring the mental con 
flict (Michael) She form'd a Space her function as goddess of Space , probably 
to be translated, * She made allowances ’ 

6 47-48 repeated Jerusalem, 9 29-30, which continues ' That Enthusiasm 
and Life may not cease ’ 

7 2 Drmds <& Bmds the two contrastmg types 
7 5-6 Cf John Marston’s Mahontent, rv iv 

Malevole Now God dehver me from my friends » 

Pietro Thy fnends ? 

Malevole Yes, from my friends , for from mine enemies ile deliver my selfe 

7 10 Judgment Blake makes an appeal against the situation , and is blamed 
for his wrath — even though Hayley also ‘ flam’d high & furious ’ 

7 12 Hayley is admired for his firmness , ‘ till it became a proverb in Eden ’ 
This proverb, ‘ Satan is among the Eeprobate ’ (the third Class), was of course 
qmte false Cf the letter to Butts, July 6, 1803 ‘ As if geij-ius and assurance 

were the same thmg ’ ’ 

7 20-29 Hayley infuriates Blake the more by accusmg him of conventional 
crimes against friendship ‘ of mgratitude, of malice ’ (In so doing, Satan mas- 
querades as Jehovah, though remaining the Accuser ) The idea that one should 
sacrifice one’s very nature to Friendship, in order to imitate an inferior nature, 
was terrible to Blake See 35 4 6- He had hoped for a sympathy that would 
rise above ordmary social standards , yet Hayley had not only done his best to 
hinder Blake’s own creative woik (‘ perverting the Divme voice m its entrance to 
the earth ’) with wammgs of poverty and the like , but now, at the first sign of 
disagreement, he had fallen back on the hollowest names of selfish virtues 

7 30-35 Hayley’s wrath, being repressed ‘ beneath his own mildness,’ bums 
mwardly, blackemng everything against the Divme Vision of true sympathy He 
falls yet lower m the spiritual scale Blake’s theories about the repression of such 
emotions may be found m the Proverhs of Hell and in Thcr- Poison Tree {Songs of 
Experience) TJlro is a technical word for the illusion of Matter 

7 40 The east the realm of the passions Hayley’s passions are entirely 
overwhelmed by this ‘ opakeness ’ to the Divme Light 

7 46 Scierm scientia, ‘ knowledge ’ As Hayley was unable to understand 
Blake’s wrath, so he cannot understand his own Blake had really mourned over 
the death of their friendship (6 45) , but Hayley separates wrath and pity 
7 50 The seven mountains the Seven Churches 

7 61 The Covering Cherub is the symbol of Doctrine which once guarded the 
truth (as the Cherubim guarded the Ark), but now it has become a False Doctrme, 
smce it IS mistaken for the Truth formerly concealed withm Specifically, the 
Covermg Cherub often represents the Visible Church, as opposed to the Invisible 
the Mihtant warrmg agamst the Triumphant We shall often meet this symbol 
It IS derived from EzekLel’s lament over the prmce of Tyre’s errors (xxvm 14-16) 

‘ Thou art the anointed cherub that covereth , and I have set thee so thou wast 
upon the holy mountam of God , thou hast walked up and down in the midst of 
the stones of fire Thou wast perfect in thy ways from the day that thou wast 
created, till imqmty was found in thee By the multitude of thy merchandise 
they have filled the midst of thee with violence, and thou hast sinned therefore I 
will cast thee as profane out of the mountam of God , and I will destroy thee, 0 
covermg cherub, from the midst of the stones of fire ’ Cf also Exodus xxv 20 The 
False Doctrme descends upon the oppressors of Israel Rome, Babylon and Tyre 
8* 1 Blake and his 'mfe now recognize Hayley as no poet actmg from divme 
impulse, but as a logical person actmg from rules, and endeavouring to dominate 
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all ttose who are really higher than himself Satan is now openly identified with 
Urizen ‘ It is a grand piece of poetical mtmtion on Blake’s part to set Milton 
to fight Urizen, smce “ Los & Emtharmon knew that Satan is Urizen ” and smce 
in PaTad%se Lost the real Adversary and Pursuer of Satan is the poet himself ’ 
(Saurat, 22) 

8* 2 In the wars of Body and Intellect (Tharmas and Unzen), Revolt (Ore) 
sided agamst Urizen, and gradually got great power over him Among other thmgs 
he caused the fall of Urizen’s Net of Rehgion {Four Zoos, viii 171) , this success 
and the others followed only when Ore wedded the Shadowy Female (when War 
entered the Material World) Thus Urizen was drawn down into Generation by 
the two Of also The Four Zoos, vii 244 and 786-789 

8* 3 Emtharmon, as Inspiration, is lost and aged when she tries to enter the 
realm of Satan , as Catherine Blake, she is mefiectual m her attempts to reconcile 
the two men 

8* 12-13 Blake cannot agree with any of Hayley’s fundamental rules of life 
His theories of Church and State are equally impossible 

8* 14-18 Elymttna is the lower aspect of Mrs Blake Evidently she did not 
share her husband’s views regardmg Free Love Even she is tamted with Satamc 
selfishness ’ Her sycrows of jealousy (cf 9 38) kill mspiration The deadly fadiing 
Moon IS symbolic of their married life (Beulah), suffermg from its restriction 
8* 19 Ocalythron is a spirit of Female Jealousy She is one of Blake’s most 
obsetue characters See the Commentary on Europe, 49 

9 1 Eon IS another word for ‘ Emanation ’ He refers to Satan Albion’s 
emanation is Jerusalem (Freedom) 

9 4-5 Love and Inspiration end, where executions begin 
9 8 Here Hayley is lost m the eternal symbol, Satan Satan’s Druid sons 
are all those who follow the philosophy of which Hayley was the exponent Every* 
where they sacrifice Humanity to their own system of life 

9 14 The Unutterable Name is the name of God never pronounced aloud, the 
Tetragrammaton 

9 16 The great problem of injustice on earth The Innocent are, in general, 
the Human Victims of line 8, and specifically Blake himself 

9 17-21 The answer is that, if the guilty were condemned at once, they would 
have no chance to work out their errors, and hence would be cut ofi from Eternity 
forever The mnocent, who cannot be so out off, must be sacrificed to them Thus 
Jesus was sacrificed to Satan Meanwhile the gmlty must be born and reborn 
imtil they have attained wisdom 
9 18 Cf Jerusalem, 96 23-28 

9 28 Leutha represents simultaneously Hayley’s Inspiration and the con- 
ventional, false doctrine of sex It is not hkely that she can be identified with 
any person then existing in the world of space and time Hayley’s wife was dead , 
his illegitimate child had just died , while he himself was m straitened circum- 
stances , therefore it is not hkely that he had begun the harem, whose tradition 
(quite probably false) has been often mentioned 

The importance of sex m matters of mspiration has already been dealt with 
Blake now tries to explam Hayley’s spiritual failings by referring them to a lack 
of any sense of the higher functions of love The httle we know about Mrs Hayley 
mdicates that her hfe was not what could be called happy , for which Blake, with 
ourselves, blamed the husband 

9 29 The Serpent is the Everlastmg of Nature 

9 37 We must take Leutha, then, as Hayley’s Inspiration He also wanted 
to be a poet (Leutha loved Palamabron) , but his Inspiration was not of the right 
sort, and he failed Blake symbohzed this as jealousy between Elymttna (his own 
Inspiration) and Leutha Smce Leutha cannot be identified wuth any one, we 
cannot interpret this passage as an attempt at a vulgar haison, frustrated by Mrs 
Blake Blake was not wnting hteral allegory, but spiritual interpretation 
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10 2 The essential antagonism between the two , another reference to 
Hayley’s oppression of Blake’s creative work 

10 3-5 This IS to prevent ? e Blake’s creative work She is responsible for 
Hayley’s friendship to Blake for this very purpose Cf the epigram 

Of H ’s birth this was the happy lot 

His mother on his father him begot 

Had Hayley been less passive, and spiritually more aggressive, he would have 
understood Blake much better 

10 9 When Blake was exhausted with his own work, he should have had rest 
But Hayley’s Inspiration msisted on utihzmg Blake’s powers for other work, until 
they revolted 

10 12 Those living creatures This identifies the horses that drew the harrow 
with the Four Zoas themselves 

10 15 A bow of varying colours Leutha is not seen m her real form , other- 
wise, as a visible Error, she would have been cast out She appears therefore as a 
rainbow, the promise of the Lord But the rambow is only apotheosized water, 
and water is the symbol of death In her most exalted moments she cannot change 
her nature ^ 

10 23 As usual, the flames of creative genius seem like the torments of Hell 
to the ' angels ’ 

10 25 The Assyrian conception of the Sun (which to Blake meant Poetry) 
ploughing its way through the Stars (which meant Reason) seems to have fasci- 
nated Blake Usually, however, Lnvah (Passion) guides the Plough , but now 
Satan does so, with destructive results 

10 28 Dark fires devoid of light (wisdom) 

10 29 The Serpent the system of Materialism 

10 31 The Earth Spirits themselves fight against Materialism and finally 
function no more 

10 35 The Living Creatures the Pour Zoas, who are the horses of the Hairow 
10 38 Leutha appears m her real form, but is rejected, and takes refuge in 
Hayley’s subconscious mind She emerged from his head, because she is a foim of 
intellection, and is not of the heart ^ 

10 39 IS quoted from Paradise Lost ii ‘ and call’d me Sin^ and for a 
Sign / Portentous held me ’ 

10 42 Hayley’s one influx of true Inspiration (Elynittria) must have come 
m the penod precedmg the birth of his illegitimate son At first he was mtoxi- 
cated by his adventure, but at once he repented, ‘ bemg most impure, self condemn’d 
to eternal tears,’ till he cast out even his normal sex-life (Leutha) 

10 49 See the Commentary on Jerusalem, 42 32-34 

11 1-2 As a result, Satan has become a Spectre, while his Emanation, Leutha, 
IS oast out, and sick almost to non-existence 

11 4 The Sich-one is Satan 

11 5 Individual Law One Law, drawn from the character of a single per- 
sonahty , ‘ let all obey my prmciples of moral individuality ’ (7 26) 

11 8 The Spectre of Luvah the reasoning portion only of the god of the 
Passions When Albion fell, Luvah defied Unzen’s ofier to share the supreme 
power, smote Albion, then rose to fight Unzen Cf The Four Zoas, i 459 seg 
11 10-11 That IS, the Sm was not begun in the world of Time, nor will it end 
until the two Etermties of the Past and of the Future close m over the Present , 
when Time, ‘ the parenthesis m Etermty,’ is obliterated 

11 13 Emtharmon often plays the part of goddess of Mercy in this world, by 
protectmg spirits from immediate judgment, that they may have time to work out 
their errors Satan is protected by Space from the boundlessness of Infinity , a 
hmit IS put to Error, which otherwise would extend everywhere This is an ex- 
planation of all Creation 
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11 17 Six Thousand Years the time allotted to the created world, accord- 
mg to a prophecy derived from the Bible See the Commentary on The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell, plate xiv 

11 18-26 This hst of the Seven Eyes of God is slightly rewritten from The 
Four Zoas, viii 392-4:00 See the Commentary on that passage 

11 31 The Transgressor is another term for the Eeprobate, the third of the 
Three Classes of Mankind Cf H C E , 17 Dec 1825 ‘ What are called vices in 
the natural world are the highest subhmities m the spiritual world ’ Cf The Four 
Zoas, IX 264 

11 35 The Fatal Brooh Tyburn 

11 36 Liberated Sex endeavours to convert Conventionahzed Sex 
11 40 Conventionalized Sex, in the embrace of Pity, gives birth to the Illusion, 
Death Cf Shelley’s Queen Mab ' How beautiful is Sleep, / Sleep and his brother 
Death ’ 

11 41 Rahab, hcence in sex, is the mother of Tirzah, sex suppressed Her 
sisters are the Daughters of Albion 

11 42 See the Commentary on Jerusalem, 57 7 

11 45 The Bard ceas'd His song began 3 25 

12 5 Vegetative jpower the power of the flesh 
12 12 TJlro Matter 

12 14 Eternal Death death from Eternity The descent mto the world of 
Time and Space always seems hke death to the Eternals When knowingly 
performed, it is also a process of inortification, of self sacrifice Cf Shelley’s 
Prometheus Unbound, iii in 113 ‘ Death is the veil which those who hve 
call life ’ 

12 15 Gods of Pnam self-expression by means of War 
12 17 The sleeping body is Albion 

12 20 The grave and all similar terms are symbols of the world of the flesh 
Cf the 4th section of Thel 

12 22 Self-anmhilation self-sacrifice 

12 23 Unanmhilate with his Selfhood (Selfishness) not completely gone, 
with his life therefore not made whole 

12 28 My Emanqjtion the sixfold soul of his wives and daughters Milton 
IS not made whole, since he is still divided Cf the Commentary on 3 19 By 
finding his Emanation, he will reheve the world from that false ideal 

12 29 ‘ He spoke of Milton as being at one time a sort of classical Atheist ’ 
(H C E , Dec 17, 1825) 

12 30 I in my Sefhood am that Satan Selfhood (or selfishness) is always 
error Blake believed firmly that the Individuality is immortal distinguishing 
between the Indmduahty (or Humanitv) and the Selfiliood, which is its outer 
coating of error Here Blake becomes almost Buddhist , but the Buddha refused 
to say whether the mdmdual soul survived or not However, there are 
plenty of Buddhist texts which seem to distmguish between the Individual and 
the Self-hood ‘ The Truth is the immortal part of imnd Establish truth in 
your mmd, for the truth is the image of the eternal Learn to distmguish 
between Self and Truth Self is the cause of selfishness and the source of sm , 
truth clings to no self , it is umversal and leads to justice and righteousness 
The consciousness of self dims the eyes of the mmd and hides the Truth ’ (quoted 
from texts in Paul Carus’s Gospel of Buddha) 

12 31 When the Emanation is outcast, only a Spectre remains When the 
Imagination is rejected, Logic is triumphant Milton’s theology was entirely 
rational, hence an Error (Satan) The Creative faculty (Furnace) is always Hell 
to the Spectre 

12 35 The graves of the dead physical bodies Cf Paracelsus ‘ All putre- 
faction IS essentially and excessively cold ’ {Be Tartaro, ii ii 7) , ‘ Putrefaction 
takes away the acridity from all corrosive spirits of salt, renders them soft and 
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sweet, transmutes their colours, separates the pure from the impure and places 
the pure higher, the impure lower, each by itself ’ (De Natura Rerum^ vii ) 

12 36 Beulah stands between Eternity and Tune To those m Eternity it is 
a place of sleep , to those m Time it is the great source of all Inspiration Here 
Milton finds Us own Shadow, which is the illusory vehicle, becoming in its lowest 
form the physical body Till now, ‘ Shadow ’ had meant suppressed desire , but 
in M%lton it takes a new meaning Cf the poem to Butts, Oct 2, 1800 * And saw 

Felpham sweet / And m her fair arms / My Shadow I knew / And my wife's 
Shadow too,’ where the meamng is ob\ lously the same 

It is possible that this idea was suggested by Porphyry’s Auxiliaries to the Per 
cepion of Intelligible Natures (i 32) ‘ Moreover, in its egress from the body, if it 

still possesses a spirit turbid from humid exhalations, it then attracts to itself a 
shadow, and becomes heavy , a spirit of this kmd naturally stnvmg to penetrate 
mto the recesses of the earth ’ (Taylor’s translation, p 216) 

12 37 Hermaphroditic that is, contammg the unsolved contradictions of 
Lis sexual doctrme Emanation and Spectre not bemg one, the forms of both sexes 
are distinct ‘ in one wonderful body ’ This is the paradox which Milton is to solve 
12 39 Twenty-sevenfold his error extends everywhere, throughout all the 
‘Twenty-seven Heavens and all their Hells’ (16 24) They^ represent all the 
false religions which the earth has accepted A list of them is given 37 35-43 
These rehgions stand between Eternity and ‘ this earth of vegetation on which 
now I write ’ 

12 41 The Seven Angels of the Presence are the Seven Eyes of God Cf 11 27 
14 1 Here Blake describes the psychological state m which the Mortal com- 
mumcates with the Eternal, and viee versa Cf Swedenborg’s Heaven and Hell, 
440 ‘ A man is brought into a middle state betwixt sleepmg and waking, 

during which he knows no other than that he is perfectly awake, forasmuch as 
all his senses are as hvely as ever, his sight, his hearing, and what appears still 
more strange, even his feehng , nay, this last is at such a time more exquisite than 
at others In this state I have seen angels and spirits to the hfe, have heard them 
speak, and, what wiU be thought still more wonderful, have touched them, though 
the material body then bore no part therein Into this state I have been 

brought only three or four times ’ Blake seems to have been very famihar with 
this state See Chapter xxvni See also lambhcus De Myst Aegypt, iii 7 
14 4 His Sleeping Body When Mdton entered Beulah, his Spiritual Body 
(1 Cor XV 44) sank into sleep , at this moment he entered his Shadow 

14 5 An Eighth to the Seven Eyes of God is to be added each man’s own 
mdmduahty Needless to say, on this earth Man adds his own Essence to the 
various Prmciples which he worships See the Commentary on The Four Zoas, 
vni 392-400 

14 8 The Polypus is Blake’s symbol for a growth of Material Thought m the 
Sea of Time and Space , generally it is a symbol of human Society See the Com- 
mentary on Jerusdem, 67 35-37 

14 9-16 A description of Milton’s condition when he enters the world of flesh 
Cf the Commentary on 14 4 The Couch of death is his resting place m Beulah , 
his real and immortal Self is his Individuahty , but to himself refers to the Shadow 
on earth 

14 22 Its own Vortex Cf the Cartesian vortices Everything is an Active 
Principle, which draws all other thmgs to itself (hence the law ‘ he became what 
he beheld ’) Once such a Vortex is passed through, it takes its place in the Uni- 
verse (as Imagmation becomes the Sun, Love the Moon, and Intellect the Stars) 

14 32 Thus IS the earth one infinite plane See Commentary on 28 15 
14 33 / e to the man beneath the state of Inspiration (Beulah), and confined 
to this earth 

14 34-35 Thus we have passed through heaven, but have not yet passed 
through earth 
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14 36 Milton’s first sight in his descent is that of Man outstretched in the 
same death which Milton is now entering 

14 42 Of The Four Zoas vi 199-203 In the confusion of descent, aU sense 
of direction is lost Things which are below heaven soon appear above the earth 

14 46 Cf John Dyer’s Rmns of Rome, 40 42 

Towers 

Tumblmg all precipitate down dashed 
Rattling around, loud thundering to the Moon 

14 49 The left foot is the very lowest part of the body , since left is always 
inferior to right, the first being material, the second the spiritual This left and 
nght symbolism is very ancient , and was developed to a very great extent m 
Blake’s illustrations to Job Blake means that the spirit of Milton entered him 
through exterior means (such as books) and not by mtenor communion 

When the spint of the unredeemed Milton enters Blake (that is, when 
he absorbs the spirit of the older poet), Blake sees the dark cloud of Puritanism 
which has spread over Europe 

14 51-16 3 When Milton enters Blake (for Blake beheved that the thought 
of a dead person was actual communion with that person — see letter to Hayley, 
May 6, 1800), Miltt)n realizes his error He learns that when he hved here m the 
body (not for sixty, but for sixty-six years, in reahty), he was made a poet (behold- 
ing the Three Heavens of Beulah — ^which mclude the three visions granted to man 
on this earth, but excluding the ultimate fourfold vision) for the purpose of correct 
mg his sexual theories (‘ To Annihilate the Self-hood of Deceit &; Raise Rorgive 
ness / In those three females whom his wives, & those three whom his daughters / 
Had represented and contam’d ’) , so that at last he might be made whole ‘ by 
the givmg up of Selfhood ’ 

The Maclagan-Russell text at this pomt unfortunately omits the single Ime on 
page 15, which is essential to the sense of the sentence , and numbers page 16 
as 15 

16 4 Human , or, m more common phraseology, ‘ Divine ’ 

16 5 Till the Judgment, which occurs on page 44 A last Judgment is the 
exposure and destruction of an error 

16 8 Dividing dis error is repeated numberless times m the cruelties of the 
sexual doctrmes of the Puntans 

16 11 Milton’s first wife was Mary PoweU (1625 1652), by whom he had his 
three daughters Ann (1646-1678), who was a handsome cripple , Mary (1648- 
1674), who appears to have been the meanest of the three daughters , and Deborah 
(1652-1727), who was the only one to contmue Milton’s hne There was also a 
son, John (1651-1652), who, on account of his early death, was not considered by 
Blake Milton had courted and married, Mary Powell m a month He soon 
realized that they were completely incompatible , mdeed, he wrote his first divorce 
pamphlet durmg their honeymoon Four years after her death, he married Xatherme 
Woodcocke (^-1658), whose only offspring was Katherme (1657-1658), also omitted 
from Blake’s symbolism on account of her early death Milton loved his second 
wife deeply, as his last sonnet testifies Five years after her death, in desperation 
agamst the meanness and mismanagement of his three daughters, he married 
Ehzabeth MinshuH (1630-1727), who does not appear to have been much more 
than a housekeeper She and the three daughters survived him 

Blake lays the blame on Milton for bemg unable to cope with the women m his 
house , and that they turned out so badly was to be explamed by Milton’s own 
mhuman austerities They were, quite hteraUy, expressions of Milton’s own 
attitude towards hf e 

Blake names them after the brotherless daughters of Zelophehad (Numbers 
XXVI 33), addmg Rahab, to make the sixth (See the Commentary on The Dow 
Zoas, VIII 306 ) 
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16 13 When Milton became bhnd, bis daughters used to take down his poems 
from his dictation 

16 14 The Rock S%na% Milton was of the Old Testament tradition, whose 
ultimate expression was reached m the Ten Commandments, delivered upon Mount 
Sinai Blake always took these ‘ ten Negations ’ as opposed to the teachings of 
Christ, who forgave the very sms which the Commandments denounced In the 
ultimate sense, therefore, Milton was not Christian (for all his being a poet) , and 
his error, which is Puritanism, must be sblved 

16 16 These are the names of various mountains which circumscribe the Pro 
mised Land Of course, they are not to be found in ‘ the Desarts of Midian ’ Midian 
IS a State of spiritual whoredom, a following after false sexual doctrines , Blake 
derived his symbol from the Midianitish woman who brought the plague to the 
children of Israel {Numbers xxv 6-18) 

16 20 Hostile countries surrouning the Promised Land 
16 21-23 The Earth is the petrifaction of the Human Imagmation 
16 24-26 It contams all the famihar errors the twenty-seven religions with 
their Heavens and Hells , the Chaos which is the result of imperfect Memory , and 
the Ancient Night which is the Void of Non-Entity 

16 27 The lari, m this poem, becomes the symbol of poetic inspiration Cf 
31 29 Perhaps this was suggested by Ecclesiastes x 20 

16 29-30 Descendmg from Eternity, one passes outward to Error , ascending 
towards Eternity, one passes mward to the City of Art 

16 31-33 The Poet is terrified at Milton’s advance, for his Inspiration announces 
that, while they will be freed, Error will also be unloosed over mankind 

16 35 Liik roots of trees like fibres of flesh (vegetation) In short, the flesh 
itself hmits the advance of the great spirit It will be remembered that the flesh 
IS woven on Cathedron’s looms by Enitharmon 

16 36 The immortal Man Milton 

17* 1 These two names complete the list of the four Zoas who behold the 
progress of Milton 

17* 2 The Shadowy Female is materiahzed Nature 
17* 12 Writings the philosophy of Experience 

17* 18 Rahah d Tirzah the two forms ot false sexpal doctrine Licence 
and Kepression 

17* 25 The Shadowy Female (Vala) is the Emanation of Ore (Luvah) , their 
story IS one which Blake never tires of repeatmg m new forms Passion, when 
degraded to this world, is Warfare, the Revolt of Youth , Nature on the same plane 
is the world of Matter When the two are umted, warfare enters the world of 
Matter The union is destructive to both, and therefore ver> ternfjrmg to them , 
though they are destroyed only to nse in their higher forms of Luvah and Vala 
War, in short, always bums itself out, and consumes Materiahsm m the piocess 
This conflagration is, in Blake’s terms, a ‘ Consummation ’ 

17* 26 Ore IS angry that Nature should assume definite form 
17* 30 Satan or Error 

17* 37 Coieruig Cherub see Commentary on 7 ol 

17* 39 Oothoon S Leutha sjrmbohzmg the true and the false doctnnes of 
sex , one opemng mto Jerusalem, the other into Babylon 

17* 42 The conflict between two sexual ideals is not dehghtful to the Material 
World 

17* 47 His rocky Couch see The Four Zoas, v 101, for the bmding of Ore 
17*^ 51 We return to Milton’s voyage Urizen opposes his progress We are 
now to see Milton’s own reason struggling with Reason itself 

17 6 Blake’s geography is obviously symbohe The Amon is not near 
Mahanaim, much less ‘ on the shores of Albion ’ The Amon is the river of gene- 
ration on whose banks the Spectres put on the flesh {The Four Zoas, \iii 212) 
Later, Blake renames it ^ Storge ’ 
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17 7 Mahanaim was the spot where Jacob wrestled {Genesis ) 

17 9 Eeason baptizes Milton with the water (death) of his rebgion 
17 10 The red clay of Succoth Of Succoth clay Hiram had various utensils 
made for the Temple (1 Kings vu 46) Milton is giving Eeason a form (cf the 
labours of Los) 

17 14 Beth Peor, a place of erroneous doctrmes of sex Here the Israehtes 
followed the sms of the Moabites {Numbers xxv 3) 

17 15-18 The four Zoas m their normal position 

17 19-20 But when the Passions tried to direct Eeason, Man died from 
Eternity 

17 21 All shrank and fell 

17 22-23 Logic is now rumed by wrath , Love has faded to nothmg , the 
Body IS overwhelmed m the Sea of Time and Space , and the Spirit is locked m 
frigid blackness 

17 25 The Universe of Los and Enitharmon tne realm of Poetry The 
‘ Centre ’ is the throne of God, where the ‘ mtellectual fountam ’ breaks forth , it 
IS the residue of the Divine Imagmation which has not been petrified into fixed 
form 

17 26 Mdton tries to reach the very core of Man, but Reason opposes his path 
17 28 Standing in the West (realm of the Boay) the twm false attitudes 
toward sex (licence and repression) watch the strife 
17 29 Cf Jerusalem, 43 41-43 

17 31 The river is the Arnon (17 6) The false doctrines of sex try to tempt 
Milton to re-enter the life of generation 

17 32-34 The old religions of doubt and cruelty appear before Milton, tempt 
mg him with their magnificence For a list, see 37 35 43 

17 35 Entuthon, or Entuthon Ben3d3hon, the realm of abstractions 
17 36-18 6 This song of seduction promises Milton the glory of the Old 
Testament patriarchs, if he will but follow its strict morality This was, quite 
hterally, the ideal of the English Puritans The song also pictures the state of 
fallen man 

17 36 Ephraim, Joseph’s younger son, who nevertheless was blessed with the 
right hand, since from him the greater race was eventually to come Milton’s 
generation is to be this younger and greater race 

17 37 The Beautiful Amalekites these formed a race successively smitten 
by Israel, Gideon, Saul and David The sound of their name, with its overtone of 
Love (amare), caused Blake to use them as a symbol of youth smitten by Puritanism 
The fires of youth the flames of Ore The Pour Zoas, v 101 
17 39 The banks of Cam where Cambridge Umveisity is situated 
17 40 Rephaim’s Vale where the Philistmes spread, till they were srmtten 
by David (2 Samuel v 18) 

17 41-43 Eeferences to the early part of The Four Zoas Pleasure is cast out 
(ill 134) , the Generative instmet has withered to a mere voice (iii 207) , and 
Nature has become a torturer (ii 73) 

17 44 Therefore the Eepressed Sex triumphs 

17 46 The Grecian Lyre m aesthetics, this is Eeahsm , in rehgion, it is the 
triumph of the Intellect over the Spint Cf Blake’s margmaha to Sins ‘ The 
Whole Bible is fill’d with Imagmation & Visions from End to End & not with Moral 
Virtues , that is the baseness of Plato & the Greeks & all Warriors The Moral 
Virtues are continual Accusers of Sm & promote Eternal Wars & Dominency over 
others ’ 

17 47 Natural Religion Eousseau’s term, which Blake apphed to all Intel- 
lectualized rehgions, particularly to the contemporary rehgions His first book of 
illummated prmtmg was an attack on Natural Rehgion 

17 51 Horeb the desert about Smai Here Man is enclosed in the phj^sical 
body 
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17 58 Hand, Hyh, and Coban are three of Albion’s monstrous sons, born as 
a result of the Fall In general, they represent the cruelty of Man to Man , or War 
TheyTielong to the symbohsm of Jerusalem, rather than to Milton , and their m 
elusion proves this page to be of comparatively late date Hyle has been identified 
with Hayley Hyle is the Greek term for Matter 

17 59 Scofield is another monstrous Son of Albion , he is easily identified with 
the soldier who attacked Blake at Felpham Reuben is the materiahzed Man 

17 60 Two lovely Heavens the separated sexes 

18 2 Three Heavens of the Body, the Intellect, and the Emotions 

18 3 Ephraim d Manasseh the two sons of Joseph {Genesis xli 51-52) 

18 6 Hazor a city overcome and burned by Joshua {Joshua xi ) 

18 7-10 Milton, having encountered Unzen, has given him a form— has 
created a logical philosophy 

18 10-14 Milton m his threefold division (Elect, Redeem’d, and Reprobate 
— see the Commentary on 3 26) The Mortal Fart, or Shadow, which is frozen 
in the Law (Horeb being an alternative symbol for Smai) is the Elect (18 20) , the 
Redeem'd Portion, or Spectre, at present is givmg Falsehood a form , while the 
real Human, or Humamty, is the Reprobate at the core of his Personality ‘ he 
was a true Poet, and of the Devil’s party without knowing it ’ {Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell, plate vi ) When he finds his Emanation, he will be foiTifold and complete 
18 15 Blake speaks 

18 19 Of the many references m the New Testament, 1 Corinthians mii 2 is 

the nearest to this passage 

18 20 24 As Blake uses " redoundmg ’ with its early meaning ‘ overflowing,’ 
this passage should be clear Blajce casts off the reasoned part of Milton’s philosophy 
(the Spectrous Body or the Cherub) , this portion remains in the woild of Time and 
Space, and preserves Milton’s entire work (as, m The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, 
plate III , Swedenborg’s erroneous writings preserved the true doctrines unwittingly) 
18 23 The Great Consummation is the Last Judgment 
18 25 Albion’s sleeping Humanity his inmost self 

18 27 42 The gist of this passage is that everythmg opens within into Eternity 
Milton, as a poet, entered the Centre , but he went too far and entered the realms 
of Abstract Philosophy , and so ‘ fell through ’ the heart of Man 

18 27 Cf The Ely {Songs of Experience) Cf also Jakob Bohme’s Aurora, 
XXVI 68 ‘ The clear Deity stands everywhere hidden in the Circle m the Heart 

of the whole Deep ’ 

18 31 A Platomc doctrme 

18 32 Beyond the skies outside man This was Milton’s error seeking 
God away from Humamty 

18 33 Og <& Anak These two, with Satan and Sihon, constantly appeal as 
Accusers, and workers at the Satanic Mills They appear twice in The Four Zoos 
(i 480 and viii 214) , and many times in the other two epics 

Accordmg to the Bible, Og was the giant king of Bashan, and Sihon was the 
king of the Amorites , both were destroyed by Moses on the way to the Promised 
Land {Numbers xxi ) Anak was the supposed ancestor of the Anakim, another 
race of giants, cut off by Joshua {Joshua xi 21) on the way to the Pronaised Land 
In Blake’s symbohsm, Og and Anak are the ‘ guardians of the threshold ’ They 
guard jomtly the gates of the heart and the brain m nature {Milton, 31 49) as well 
as m man {Milton, 18 33) Though they are of the Satanic forces, the Divine 
Mercy has placed these giants between the two worlds of Imagmation and Matter, 
to prevent a further fall, ‘ bendmg the Laws of Cruelty to Peace ’ {Jerusalem, 49 56) 
Blake associates Og and Sihon as the fabric of the starry Mundane Shell 
{Milton, 37) 

The four together probably correspond in some way to the Zoas 

18 46 The Waidl^rs are the Seven Eyes of God 

18 47 The Shadowy Eighth is the sleepmg Humanity of Milton 
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18 48 The Eight are driven by the wrath of the Eternals over the Fall into 
the material world 

18 49 Three wide gates m the bram, heart, and loms (18 38) 

18 50 Ulro the illusion of Matter 
18 51 Rintrah d JPalamahron Honest Wrath and Pity 
18 53 Reuhen S Gad the first and seventh sons of Jacob See Joshua vth 
11 seq 

18 57 An old Prophecg, apparently not recorded elsewhere than in Eden 

18 61 Ore the fires of youth ’ (17 37) 

19 1 Udan-Adan the region of the Indefinite 

19 2 Satan Hay ley agam, whose poetry obviously belongs to this region 
19 3 Shadow used in the old sense of Repressed Desire, and not in the new 
sense of Body (We may conjecture this page to have been one of the earhest ) 
When Hayley’s logic is asleep, his sympathies awake, and vice •bersa 
^ 1 The vast breach the destruction caused by Milton s fall ‘ thro’ Albion’s 

heart ’ into Puritamsm Milton’s reascent is to be through the person of Blake 
(his errors are to be corrected by Blake) , therefore Milton, bemg fallen, has to enter 
Hake through the foot 

19 11 Sin^e, m fact, Man is the Universe 

19 12-14 Cf Plato ‘ The true order of going is to use the Beauties of Earth 
as steps along ^\hich one mounts upward for the sake of that other Beauty ’ 

19 15 19 Ololon, though she does not know it, is the eternal form of ]\Iilton’s 
errmg Sixfold Emanation Obion first appears as a nver of spiritual riches , but 
after that she is always a woman When hlilton descends to seek her (though not 
knowing it is she he must find), she is similarly mo'ved to descend, with the same 
high motives, and the same ignorance as to her true relation to JMilton Those 
interested m psychological curiosities should compare Ololon with Thomas Vaughan’s 
River of Pearl (Lmmn de Lumine, v ) 

19 20 Cf the Commentary on 10 25 In this Moment all the rest of the 
epic s action takes place 

19 20-27 Ololon’s lamentation, when heaid on eaith, is mspiration for the 
finest poetry What is woe in Eden is immense dehght on the more woeful earth 
The moment when this^mspiration is heard is at dawn For the pecuharly mspired 
character of that hour,* see Chapter xxvni Cf also Blake s letter to Hayley, Jan 
27, 1804 ® The distant approach of thmgs mighty and magnificent, hke the sound 
of harps which I hear before the sun s rising ’ 

19 28-30 Los and Enitharmon (as manifested m Blake and his wife) are m 
the world of Generation , they hear the lamentation vaguely 

19 31-36 The Poet who rejected Milton now reahzes that Milton was more 
than a mere lyrist — ^he came to correct errors Now Los hears the appeal of the 
outcast (‘ those whom hMton drove down into Ulro ’) and he sees the cloud of 
Puritamsm spreading over Europe 

19 33 The Bard is he who sang from 3 25 to 11 44 
19 37 Four Suns the Four Zoas 

19 40 Southward toward the place of bondage, where Ore is chamed 
19 46 The Transgressors are the Martyrs (Reprobate) 

19 47 Is Virtue a Punisher ^ The question which condenms all Puritanism, 
besides most of Milton’s theology 

19 51 Six Thousand Years, the time allotted to Creation See the Com- 
mentary on plate xiv of The Marriage of Heaven and Hell 

19 52-57 Both she and Milton Imew by instmct that the cycle was ended, and 
that they were appomted to raise the Universe But no hope can be given that 
she will raise Milton , with such a hope the Great Sacrifice would be no sacrifice 

19 56 A remimscence from Matthew xxvm 20 

20 4-14 When Blake was turning the material umverse into a means for 
spiritual progress (bindmg on his sandals — cf 19 12-14), which took place in 

2d 
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Lambeth the god of Poetry came upon him and entered him (inspiring the Lambeth 
books) Then Blake knew that he was a poet and that he could not ever be any 
thing else (*' ’Twas too late now to recede ’) Los now takes Blake to his ‘ supreme 
abode/ the city of Art, which is Golgonooza 

20 15-16 are repeated from The Four Zoas, \iii 245-24:6 
20 22 All error IS destroyed , but nothing else ^\hate\er seems to vanish 
from the earth has m reality taken its place in Eternity 

20 31 Honest Wrath and Pity are not big enough to appreciate at once the 
arrival of Blake, whom they see as a new force of terrible potentiahties They 
remember the errors created by Milton, and see those errors repeated in Blake’s 
‘ fibrous left Foot black " They Imow Blake's intention to unchain the forces of 
Eevolution (Ore), and fear that m domg so he will also loose upon mankind all the 
old errors (Satan) of natural forces (the giants Og, Sihon & Anak) 

20 36 The Shadowy Female Nature in hei form of Matter 
20 38 The Daughters of Inspiration, fearing the freedom which would Qome 
from the tnumph of Desire (Theotormon), are creating false philosophies for self 
protection 

20 39-60 The condition of contemporary religion Puritanism is the cause 
As a reaction agamst it, the spirit of hcence raised up Voltaire, while the spirit of 
restraint raised up Eousseau, who, though destroying superstition, also destroyed 
the last vestiges of belief in Inspiration and in aii-v thing be-vond abstract virtues 
Even Swedenborg’s visions of the Conjugal Life and of the World of Matter were 
overcome by the popular errors of the Church of Moial Viitue (Eahab), so that 
‘he has written all the old falsehoods ’ {Mayriage of Heaven and Hell, plate x\ii ) 
Finally Honest Wrath raised Whitefield , Pity raised Wesley , and the Methodist ^ 
movement revived the Christ in the he irt 

20 39 Milton is blamed for Puritanism, since he was its greatest exponent 
20 51-52 One of the oldest errors, refuted in The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell 

20 53 Cf the Sins margmalia, quoted m the Commentary on 17 46 Troyan 
Gods are deified heroes Cf the letter to Hayley, May 28, 1804 ‘ As the French 

now adore Bonaparte and the Enghsh our poor George, so the Americans will con- 
sider Washmgton as their god This is only Grecian, or^rather Trojan, worship, 
and perhaps will be revised in an age or two ’ 

20 55 For an account of George Whitefield (1714-1770), John Wesley (1703 
1791), and the birth of Methodism, see Chapter ii Of course, neither Whitefield 
nor Wesley were killed m the attacks of the mobs , but they often stood in great 
danger of it , and some of their followers were not so lucky as they’' 

22 1-2 Blake did not beheve m the ordinary conception of miracles ‘ The 
manner of a miracle bemg performed is m modem times considered as an arbitrary 
command of the agent upon the patient, but this is an impossibility, not a miracle , 
neither did Jesus do such a miracle Is it a greater miracle to feed five thousand 
men with five loaves than to overthrow all the arnues of Europe with a small 
pamphlet [^] Look over the events of your own life & if you do not find that you 
have both done such miracles & hved by them you do not see as I do ’ (from Blake’s 
margmaha m his copy of Bishop Watson’s Apology for the Bible) Cf Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Religio Medici, nil ‘ Now for my hfe, it is a miracle of thirty years, 
which to relate, were not a History, but a piece of Poetry ’ Cf also Walt Whit 
man’s Miracles, which begins ‘ VTiy ^ who makes much of a miracle ^ / As to 
me, I know of nothing else but miracles ’ 

22 4 Twice sounded m the American and French Ee volutions 

22 6 The American Eevolution Ore is at last released 

22 10 The Covering Cherub see Commentary on, 7 51 

22 12 ‘ How long sacrifice our highest inspirations to the false doctrme ^ ’ 

22 16 Gwendolen d Oonwenna are the first and last of the twelve Daughters 
of Albion, who represent the cruelty of Woman to Man Though the Daughters 
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appear as early as The Four Zoas, ii 61-62, they belong in reality to the symbolism 
of Jerusalem 

22 18 Bowlahoola is the assimilative system (Digestion) , or m general, the 
Laws of Physiology It is below the Head, Heart, and Loms, and does not open 
into Eternity The root from which the name was derived is bowel ’ 

22 33 The falhng Death Milton As Milton has entered mto Blake, there is 
a natural confusion between the two 

22 39-44 The answer to Blake’s question throughout the Songs of Experience 
what is the reason for femmme hypocrisy ^ It exists in order to protect love, while 
love is still called evil Spectrous and Vegetation are almost synonymous terms for 
this fallen world 

22 45-46 A vision of the sacrament of Eternity See The Four Zoas, ix 
22 49 ‘ God never makes one man murder another, nor one nation ’ (Blake’s 
margmaha to Bishop Watson) 

22 55 This seems to have been a behef not xmcommon m Blake’s day Cf 
Bums’s Death and Doctor Hornhook ‘ Sax thousand years are near-hand fled ’ 

22 56 The Elect Milton died self -justified, and therefore is of the ' Elect ’ , 
but in Eternity he learned that he was really a Transgressor, and has returned to 
earth m Blake’s form 

22 60 The SiSh of Salah evidently the material sun This is Blake’s only 
use of the word ‘ Salah,’ which seems to have no relation to the Biblical characters 
of that name ‘ The dead Sun is only a phantasy of evil Man ’ (Swedenborg mar- 
ginaha) TJdan-Adan is the lake of the Indefinite 

22 62 Twelve Sons the Twelve Tribes of Israel The thousand years of 
sorrow refer to the Blake-Hayley quarrel (5 14) 

23 2 Apparently a hst of the twelve sons was to follow, but it was not com 
pleted as m The Four Zoas, vni 369-371 Manazzoth, however, is a name not 
met elsewhere in Blake, and not at all in the Bible we must assume that it, as 
well as Menassheh (hnes 6 and 20)^ is a pecuhar spelling for Manasseh 

Blake considered the division mto tribes as further fruit of the Pall from the 
origmal Unity Tirzah, who is restrained sex, here represents the Jewish marriage 
system 

23 9 Three of the ^oas have fallen , Los does not seem to realize that he, the 
Fourth, IS also fallen from his original station, when he was known as Urthona 
23 10 My four mighty ones his four principal sons (jPowr Zoas, viii 351-352), 
who were never generated, but remained with Los to guard the West agamst further 
flights from Eternity {Jerusalem, 72 10-13) These four sons are dim reflections 
of the Zoas Emtrah (Wrath) of Urthona , Palamabron (Pity) of Tharmas , Theo- 
tormon (Desire) of Luvah , and Bronuon (Eeason) of Urizen 

23 14 Blake believed each nation was one person in Etermty, therefore he 
often personifies them In The Fow Zoas, viii 358, we find Moab and Midian among 
Los’s daughters 

23 17-19 Blake’s account difiers from Genesis There Joseph, far from being 
an infant, was aged seventeen , he wore a coat of many colours, not emblematic 
needlework , and he was sold to Ishmaehtes, not to the Amalekites The two 
essential symbols of Joseph’s life were the stnppmg ofi of the coat and the seUmg 
into Egypt As Joseph’s position is the West {Jerusalem, 72 3), he must repre- 
sent the body, stripped of all covermg of its sms (as in The Four Zoas, vni 215) 
and sold to slavery under the Intellect (Egypt — south) 

Jakob Bohme, in his great commentary on Genesis, The Mystenum Magnum 
(in 65), has nothmg to say of the significance of Joseph’s coat Swedenborg 
{Heavenly Arcana, 4677) claims that the coat represents " truth of the natural,’ m 
particular, ‘ the appearances of truth, whereby the spiritual of the natural is known 
and distmguished ’ 

23 20-21 The sons of Joseph led the nations to spiritual whoredom 
23 26-33 An explanation how error arose from the teachmgs of Christ The 
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raising of Lazarus was the climax of the miracles of Jesus It was the triumph, 
over death This symbol of immortahty, howe\er, was misunderstood, and so 
rose ‘ into the Covering Cherub/ which is the false intellection, that nevertheless 
preserves the Truth in times of darkness by circumscribing it The Covering 
Cherub is the hteral mterpretation of the mystical symbols From it rose the four 
Churches of Paul, Constantine, Charlcmaine, and Luther Theocracy, Imperiahsm 
by divine right, the Mihtant Church, and Sectarianism 

23 27 The Vehicular Body of Albion the temporal symbol of Man 
23 36 Bowlahoola d Allanianda Digestion (Law) and the Ner\ous System 
(Commerce) 

23 46 Wrath and Pity are Kintrah and Palamabion themselves 
23 48 Blake has entered Golgonooza 

23 49 Luban is the place in Golgonooza where the merciful looms of Cathedron 
are erected There the wandermg Specties are snaied by the children of Los, and 
given bodies, that they may rise through this assumption of the I uman form Satan 
waits outside Luban Cf The Four Zoos, ‘viii 205-219 
23 63-64 are repeated from The Fou) Zoas, vni 200-201 
23 65 The double drum probabl}^ refers to the kettle-drums , but Blake may 
have been remembermg faintly Dryden’s ‘ The double double Rouble beat / Of the 
thundering drum ’ (Ode on St Ceciha^s Day) 

23 75 Cf All Rehgions aie One Principle 7 

Plate 24, in the New York copy, is placed after plate 26 

24 3-41 IS rearranged and expanded from The Four Zoas, ix 740 768, of which 
see the Commentary The additions are lines 1-2, 8 10, 15, 17 18, 21-24 

The Wme Press of Los is War, situated in the realms of the passions (east) , ^ 
begun by Passion and finished by Eeason Heie they ‘ trample out the vintage 
where the grapes of wrath arc stored ’ 

24 8 10 A pun seems to be the origin of this image in Blake mind Another 
unconscious pun will be found in 14 48 Warfare is the piinting-press ’ because 
it writes the history of the woild 

24 42-46 Allanianda is the nervous system and its five senses, where 'the 
Sons of Los labour against Death Eternal ’ by endeavouring to change sensorial 
impressions of the dead world of Mattel mto hving Visionr The reader will recall 
Blake’s abihty to see ' through, not with, the eye ’ The artist thus ‘ cultivates ’ 
the land outside of Golgonooza Allamanda is also called the Sense of Touch, 
because that sense is both the highest and the lowest of the senses In the acts of 
love, it IS capable of the highest ecstasy , but m ordinary hfe, it convinces us most 
firmly of the reahty of the exterior world 

The False Tongue is false doctnne, flesh or touch 

24 50 Theotormon (Desire) is here enslaved to the Mills (logic) of Satan 

24 52 Oceans water (death of matter) 

24 53 A reference to the Creator and his work in Plato’s Twiaeus Blake 
identified Plato’s God with Urizen See the Commentary on The Four Zoa^, 
IX 319 

24 55-63 The meanmg of this passage is to be found only when the four arts 
are related to the Four Zoas Poetry, of course, is the function of Urthona-Los , 
Architecture, ' which is Science,’ of Unzen, who is the architect of the Universe , 
then Painting, which apparently deals with the external world, must be the func 
tion of Tharmas , while Music, which is pure Emotion, is the function of Luvah 
On this earth, however, Poetry reaches its highest form in Religion , the Emotions 
are curbed by Laws , the treatment of the Body appears as Physic and Surgery , 
while Architecture remams as Science 

The division of these Sciences into Bowlahoola and Allamanda means that they 
are all functions of human physiology, in its two functions of assimilation and 
perception 

25 3 The Rhine a focus of the Napoleomc wars 
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26 8-11 The old order will be completely changed before the war is over 

25 14 The old enor 

25 20 In ernes withm skulls, etc 

25 21 All Nature, as well as all Mankind, is to be redeemed 

25 22 The Awahener Milton-Blake 

25 30 Since the Fall from the Fields of Eternity 

25 32-37 In his classification, Blake characteristically inverted the Methodist 
order, placmg the Elect as those not yet ready for Consummation, while the Eepro- 
bates (or Transgressors) are of the very highest class Line 34 shows clearly enough 
what Blake thought of Kevival conversions, and when he wrote ‘New Birth* 
he meant it in the most hteral sense — ^that of a new mcarnation 

25 38-39 Error must be changed from an mdefinite form, which might over- 
spread the earth, into fixed forms Thus it is not only cut off from Eternity, but 
IS manageable 

25 48-49 Lmiketh contained the Archbishop’s Palace, where m 1804 we may 
imagme that the Hohness of War was bemg preached (‘ given to the detestable 
Gods of Priam * — see the Commentary on 20 53) In Lambeth was also the 
famous mad-house, Bethlem Blake places here all those suffering from the 
‘ classical ’ philoso;^hies of moral virtues Lambeth thus becomes a symbol of 
the unregenerated earth, thanks to its famous bmldmgs 

25 50 Tvrzah here becomes Omphale Hercules is, of course, the strong man 
subjugated beneath that monstrosity, the ‘ Female Will ’ 

25 51 A reference to the famous ‘ Choice of Hercules ’ 

25 66 All the rest of Book i is a description of the Universe from the Poet’s 
point of view 

25 66-26 12 The Universe as seen thiough the ‘ double vision,’ m its human 
forms 

26 2 Spirit m Nature 

26 13 22 Eemcamation Souls descendmg to birth in the bodv descend 
through the south, the region of the intellect (Urizen), those who are returning from 
the body rise in the north, the region of the spiiit (Urthona) During this period 
of war, Los confronts the realms of the Passions, fighting against them to save the 
realm of the Body 

These two Gates are evidently those m Homer’s Cave of the Nymphs {Odyssey, 
Bk XIII ) of which Porphyry wrote a celebrated explanation See the Commentary 
on The Booh of Thel, Ime 108 

26 23-25 Allamanda is the Nervous System , Golgonooza is the City of Art , 
Luhan is the place of generation , Udan-Adan is the Indefinite , Entuthon Benython 
IS the Abstract 

26 26-30 Souls unclothed by fiesh, who nevertheless have fallen from Eternity, 
wander formless, bemg ‘ meer passion & appetite ’ The Sons of Poetry redeem 
them from this mdefimte state by givmg them mortal bodies 
26 31 The Body 

26 38 46 The bodies given these Spectres are in accordance with their spiritual 
capabilities , for everything has a spiritual cause, and not, as it seems, a natural 
cause 

27 3 A quotation from Theseus’s celebrated speech in the Midsummer 
Nighfs Bream, v i 12-18 

The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolhng. 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven , 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name 

Such tricks hath strong imagination 

Tie passage in M.%Uon is Blake’s commentaiy on Shakspere However, lie was 
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not wholly pleased with ShaLspere’s calhng these things airy notUifiq ’ (Gilchnst, 
ch XXXV ) 

27 13 Antamon, one of the vaguest of Los’s sons, here appears m the function 
of the painter circumscribing the mdefinite Spectie with a bounding outline , after 
which the flesh is made for it Cf The Ghost of Ahel ‘ Nature has no Outline, but 
the Imagmation has ’ 

27 21-28 The entenng of the Body Theotormon d Sotha are the two sons 
who snare the wandermg Spectres, that they may be circumscribed by Antamon, 
and then take on the flesh If the Spectres cannot be lured by ‘ soothing forms,’ 
they must be terrified by animal forms, from which thev recoil into 'Human 
hneaments ’ 

The device of revealmg to some the animal forms of the Cock and to others 
the Lion, is explained by the magical antipathy between these two animals This 
is mentioned in Cameranus’s Symbola, Pliny’s De Sacnjkiis et Magia, Proclus, and 
Sir Thomas Browne’s Pseudodoxta Blake, however, probably ifound the tradition 
m Cornelius Agnppa ' As Proclus gives an example m a spirit, which was wont 
to appear in the form of a Lion, but by the setting of a Cock before it, vanished 
away, because there is a contrariety betwixt a Cock and a Lion and so the hke 
consideration ’ (i xlm ) Agnppa refers thrice agam to this peculiar antipathy (i 
xlvm , I hv , in xxxni) 

27 29-43 The windows of the Body This passage is an expansion of the hne 
' To see a world in a gram of sand ’ This poetic vision is given to the poor and 
not to those full of the love of money Blake is not excluding the iich per se 
‘ Works of art can only be produced to perfection where the man is eithei in afflu 
ence, or is above the care of it ’ {Yision of the Last Judgment) 

27 44 61 Time The Sons of Los also build Time , for Los, as the Sun-god, 
is master of Time 

27 48 Inspiration is conceived in less time than a moment Cf Europe^ 183 
‘ Between two moments Bliss is ripe ’ 

27 62-28 3 An expansion of 27 48 Cf also the 36th Proverb of Hell 
' One thought fills immensity ’ 

28 4-20 Space To the artist, the world exists as it is perceived Percep 
tion depends upon the perceiver The world, as conceived by the scientist, is 
nothing but abstract law, with no relation to human instinct, and is therefore 
false 

‘ Thus IS the earth one infinite plane ’ (14 32) Blake was very fond of obiter dicta 
upon this sub 3 ect ‘ He declared his opimon that the earth is flat, not round, and 
just as I had objected the circumnavigation, dinner was announced But objec- 
tions were seldom of any use ’ (H C H , Dec 10, 1825) Almost equally amusmg 
IS the anecdote retold by Gilchrist (xxxv ) and Palmer {Life and Letters, p 245) 

‘ Some persons of a scientific turn were once discouismg pompously and, to him, 
distastefully, about the incredible distance of the jilanets, the length of time light 
takes to travel to the earth, &c , when he burst out, “ Tis false ’ I was wallong 
down a lane the other day, and at the end of it I touched the slcy with my stick ” ’ 
In this he was bolder than Sappho, if we may credit her choriambic quoted by 
Herodian ' I do not think to touch the sky with my two arms ’ Possibly Blake 
had been readmg Philostratus’s Life of Apollonius of Tyana (ii 5) ‘ A man who 

has his station upon this vast and mysterious engine ought to express clearer views 
about heaven and the sun and moon, which I dare say you fancy you could touch 
with a stick, from our vantage of proximity to yonder heaven ’ 

28 21-22 Bvervthmg contams Eternity m its centre Cf Thomas Vaughan’s 
Lumen de Lumine ‘ Every natural body is a kind of black lantern , it carries 
this candle within it, but the hght appears not it is echpsed with the grossness 
of the matter ’ 

28 23-26 This globule is the hght of Poetry itself, which is enclosed in the 
physiological processes 
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28 29-31 Every man is the crucifixion of the fires of youth upon the flesh 
28 32-45 The present state of the Four Senses (the fifth, Touch, hemg ex- 
cluded for reasons given below) Blake identified these Four Senses with the Four 
Zoas the Eyes belongmg to Urizen, the Nostrils to Luvah, the Ears to Urthona, 
and the Mouth to Tharmas ( J ermalem, 12 59-60) The fifth, Touch, is a universal 
sense, which has not fallen like the other four, but is merely diseased Etermty 
can still be attained through it 

In the Eyes (Eeason) Sleep appears as death, which is an error In the Nostrils 
(Emotions) the Saviour set the twm limits of the Fall the limits of opacity to the 
Divme Light and of contraction from Infimty But m the Ear (the realm of 
Poetry) the material universe is created day after day, as a barrier agamst further 
death The Tongue (the Body) is closed smce the Fall that is, the Body is drowned 
m the Sea of Time and Space 

28 34 Error is the Keason of Eevolution , and Revolution is the god of the 
Passions m the world of Generation 
28 47 Redemption by Poetry 

28 49 The four Cardinal Virtues are the pillars of Satan^s throne 
28 51-57 The opposed mfluences of Inspiration and of the false doctrmes of 
sex The UacL Woof of Death is Tirzah’s abstract philosophy 

28 58 Zelophehad' s Daughters were five in number, and had no brothers 
{Numbers xxvi 33) To Blake they symbohzed hfe fallen mto a purely sen 
sorial existence 

28 60 The River of Matter (which is always sigmfied by water) From the 
Eternal point of view, it is a pleasant stream known as the Arnon In this world, 
^ seems like a limitless ocean 

28 65 The Elohim are the gods of Creation, who together form one of the 
ven Eyes of God In the Bible ‘ Elohim ’ is usually translated as though it 
"re singular, and not plural 

Book the Second 

Plate 30 At the top of this page are written m reversed writmg three mottoes 
‘ How wide the GuK & Unpassable » between Simplicitv & Insipidity * Contraries 
are Positives A Nega,tion is not a Contrary ’ 

30 1-31 7 This IS Blake’s famous description of Beulah, the realm between 
Eternity and this world To the Eternals it is a place of rest from mtellectual 
warfare , and here all the tenderer joys that could not endure the full blaze of 
Eternity come for protection To the mhabitants of this world, Beulah, far from 
bemg a place of rest, is the source of all mspiration Even the sorrows of Beulah 
seem hke mtense joy on this stiU more sorrowful plane 

The germ of this passage is to be found m The Four Zoas, i 203-207, 260-262 
30 1 Contranties are equally True m Beulah, because here they achieve a 
synthesis before passmg into Eternity This sjmthesis is brought about by the 
power of Love (for Love is essentially of this plane, there bemg no sexes m Etermty , 
see The Crystal Cabinet for Love as an illusion) 

30 5 The moon is the symbol of Beulah, smce the moon reflects the hght of 
the sun, and makes it endurable to the eyes of those on this earth 

30 25 Wings are always the symbol of Love 

31 10 The coming of the Lord mdicates a Last Judgment, therefore the 
tender-hearted weep 

31 17 Even the Four Elements wail They are the physical reflections of 
the Four Zoas the Gnomes (Earth) bemg descended from Urthona, the Fames 
(Air) from Urizen, the Genu (Fire) from Luvah, and the Nymphs (Water) from 
Tharmas 

31 25 26 A Corporeal Strife in Los's Halls Everythmg is found m Los’s 
HaUs Everythmg is used m the labours of Art See 5 20 seq for Palamabron’s 
servants, the Gnomes 
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31 28-63 This celebrated passage has been universally admired, with the one 
exception of T Sturge Moore (page 200) Biakt is writing pure poetry yet for 
its symbobsm, see the Commentary on 35 48 

31 49 Og & Anal See the Commentary on 18 33 

32 1 The Divine Voice confronts Tir/ali (the Daughtei of Eahab Babylon) 
with the error of her jealous limitation of Io\t Because of her attitude, Mton 
finally ‘ abstracted himself from Female lov^es ’ , and she must now relent, giving 
her maidens to her husband (after the fashion of Ricliel) lest she herself die 

32 14 The Sixfold Female Milton’s Emanation 
32 22 Then Freedom shall no longei be hailotry 

32* 1 Milton’s sleeping Humanity begins to aw ake and recognize his past errors 
32* 4-5 He denounces the stiife between his Reason and his human mstincts 
These lines are obviously a quotation fiom My SpecUe A/otmd Me 

My Spectre follows thee behind 
He scents thy footsteps m the snow. 

Wheresoever thou dost go 
Thro’ the wintry hail and rain 

32* 8 Hillel, who is Lucifer Hiilel wus the celebrated Jewish scholar who 
died about b c 10, and who anticipated many of Chiist’b teachings Consequently 
he IS likened to the mommg star (Lucifer) \^hlch piecedes the sim 

Blake represents Lucifer, or Hillel, plotting with the si\ other Eyes of God 
agamst Satan, the god of this world Blake had evidently been reading Thomas 
Vaughan’s Anthroposopkia Thcomaqia (1650), on pp 31 32 of which occurs the 
following passage ‘The first m this plot was Lucifer, Moiifanus tells me his 
name was Hilel He casts about to Nullifie that which God h id Inacted, that so 
at once he might oveireach him and his Cieatuie This Pollioy he imparts to some 
others of the Hierarchy, and strengthens himself with Conspirators But there is 
no Counsel agamst God The mischief is no sooner hatched but he and his Con 
federates are expell’d from Light to Darknesse, and thus Rebellion is as the smne 
of Witchcraft, a Witch is a Rebel m Physicks, and a Rebell is a Witch in Polhticks 
The one acts against Nature, the other agamst Ordei , the Rule of it But both are 
m League with the divel as the first Father of discmd and soifierie ’ 

Vaughan apparently took ‘ Hilel ’ for the name of some evil spirit , Blake 
understood his error, but adapted it for the sake of the deeper truth he could wring 
from it 

32* 10 We that is, the Seven Eyes They are talking of themselves, not 
of Milton or of any human bemg Men are Individuals , these Gods are States, 
through which men pass The States are debased and made definite by Satan, 
while Dmne Mercy adapts them to Humanity They can change from one to 
another — or rather, man can pass from one to another 

The Individual Identity can never die, but it can assume forms which may be 
destroyed, and enter states which may change Yet the Eternal Form (the 
Platonic Ideal) cannot be destroyed, and the States also ‘ remain permanent for- 
ever’ {Jerusalem, 73 43) Thus the Identity, the Form, and the State are the 
three eternal factors, all indestructible, yet all shifting through various errors 
Thus the Identity may appear contracted into a Selfhood, and assume a physical 
form The physical body is destroyed by death , hut the spiritual body never 
dies The Selfhood will also he destroyed, while the Individual lives on 

32* 11 Druids the State of cruel Hohness which saenfioes others, but not 
the self 

32* 13-15 To the right of these hnes is engraved ‘ as multitudes Vox 
Popuh,’ with the Hebrew for ‘ multitudes ’ preceding the Bnghsh 
32* 18 Space is a ‘ Satanic ’ illusion 

32* 24-29 Milton’s self-sacnfice does not mean annihilation, of his Identity 
(as he thou^t), but only of his SeKhood 
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32^ 33 Love i& on^y a part of tlie Imagination 
32*^ 35 In othei words, Reason is always transcending itself 
32*^ 36 38 Cf Wordsworth’s Valedictory Sonnet bo the River Duddon ' The 
Form remams, the Function never dies ’ 

32*^ 42 The Linen Clothes the symbols which preserved the Divine Truth 
m darkness are recognized as nothing but symbols — ^the reality is elsewhere 

34 1 Inspiration (the Songs of Beulah) comfort Ololon by helping reveal hei 
error 

34 8-16 A new classification of Humanity ‘ m its repose,’ correspondmg to 
the four sons of Los To the old classification of Head, Heart, and Loins, Blake 
adds a fourth, the Digestive System (Bowlahoola — ^see 23 67) The place of 
Beulah is, of course, the Head, since from the bram descends all inspiration (3 5-9) , 
Alla IS a new name for the Heart , while Ulro is divided into the Sexual and diges- 
tive functions Alla, Al-XJlro, and Or-Ulro are names never used agam 
34 17 There is» no Gate openmg from Bowlahoola See 18 38-39 
34 19 Ololon descends to the lowest state, the state of the physical world 
She IS not actually mcamated, we may assume , but she becomes visible to Blake’s 
imagination (36 26) Perhaps this, according to Blake’s doctrme, was quite as 
real an mcaination as we ourselves sufier, smee ‘ the Satanic Space is delusion ’ 
(36 20) and matter is only an error 

34 20 The Martyrs are all of fallen humanity 

34 23 In this lowest state, m the realm of Logic (23 48), Contraries seem 
mutually exclusive 

34 24 31 A description of this world of Geneiation, rewritten from The Four 
Zoos, VTii 207-214 Matter is a sort of parasite growth, divided mto the Twenty- 
seven Religions Within it, the Five Senses and Emon (or possibly Vala in her 
fallen form of the Shadowy Female) weave sexual bodies for the spiritual forces 
which they lure by songs of delight down the river of paraital afiection (such is the 
meanmg of ‘ Storge ’) into the Dead Sea of Time and Space 

34 30 The River Storge (which is Arnon) Blake here notifies us of a change 
of symbol 

34 32 39 A passage repeated without important changes from 17 15 21, for 
the sake of keeping the, synibohsm clear in the reader’s mmd 

34 41 The Chasms are those spaces deserted by the shrunken soul of Man, 
between the Egg and the outer arcs of the four Circles On page 32 Blake inscnbed 
a careful diagram of these four Umverses (or Zoas) and the Mundane Egg 

34 42 Southward d hy the East The course of Milton in this world lay mid- 
way between Reason and Passion, as Blake carefully shows us m his diagram 

34 50 They said i e Ololon, who is plural, as also in 35 18 

35 2 War d Hunting, the search i<St, and conflict with, Ideas is the life of 
Heaven 

35 7-17 These names will be recognized as the names of Zelophehad’s five 
daughters (Numbers xxvi 33) plus the name of Rahab which represent Milton’s 
Sixfold Emanation See the Commentary on 16 11 The Looms are the Looms 
of Generation 

35 18-25 The City of Art cannot be seen by Immortals till they have passed 
through the Experience of Matter , but those m Matter already can see it 
35 18 They Ololon again, and not the Daughters of Zelophehad 
35 31-41 This is the moment of Inspiration To the Immortals, it appears 
like the reunion of an Individuality, when the feminine mspiration confesses her 
error ^nd submits to the mascuhne portion In modem psychology, this would 
be explained as the Subconscious (Emanation) workmg out its problems unper- 
ceived by the Conscious (Spectre), then presenting them to the Consciousness The 
breach of Ololon’s descent opens the way to the Truth which is m Heaven 

35 42 For another description of the Moment of Inspiration, see 27 62-28 3 
35 48-36 12 The Lark and the Wild Thyme are symbols peculiar to Milton 
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Wild thyme is mentioned nowheie else outside of this book, and the Lark but once, 
and that merely m a catalogue of birds {TTig Four Zoas^ i 178) They were un 
doubtedly inspired by actual observation of nature at Felpham The Lark is the 
first bird to sing in that early morning hour, which has from classic times been 
sacred to visionaries (see Chapter xxviii ) , and the Thyme is the first flower to 
shed its perfume (31 51) They represent the joyful reaction of man to the re 
ception of mspiration , that heightenmg and transfiguration of the senses which 
follows mystical insight (as at the very end of Melton) 

This exultation is of great spiritual importance to Blake here the material 
earth ends (16 27), and man can then communicate with Eternity This mood 
preserves the Seven Eyes of God from slumbering in any of the twenty-seven 
rehgions (35 63-65) , in other words, it eternally quickens Man’s rehgious sensi 
bilities, and prevents them from bemg killed by dogma 

Blake, however, distmguishes carefully between the Lark and the Wild Thjrme 
The first is ' a mighty Angel,’ the second ‘ a mighty Demon ’ There would be no 
reason to thmk that ‘ Demon ’ were uncomplimentary, did not Blake specially 
add ‘ Ternble, deadly, & poisonous his presence in Ulro dark ’ The key to 
this obscurity hes in the fact that the Lark is a bird free to come and go, while 
the Wild Thyme is a vegetable, rooted m matter But at suqji a moment, both 
good and bad reveal their mner divinity, the Lark by its song, the Thyme by 
its perfume 

35 50 The two Streams are readily explained by then courses one fountam 
of Lite reaches Eden through the Body (the western gate), while the other (the 
emotions) runs through all dogmas, passing them eventually to reach the city 
of Art 

35 59 Here Luvah (the emotions) was buried and rose from the dead Luvah, 
it may be remembered, is often associated with Christ 

35 62 Luther’s rehgion was the last great religion, and therefore the first to 
be passed through on the way to Eternity For the complete hst, see 37 36 43 

35 66 The Lark nests at the eastern gate, because of his emotional quality 

36 14-15 Inspiration must come to men m a form that is capable of givmg 
birth, or producing , otherwise the suppressed creative spark is fatal to the one 
who receives it 

36 17 Ololon, being twelve years of age, is at last old enough to be frmtful 
36 20 Here ends the description and analysis of the Moment of Inspiration 
which began 35 31 

36 21 Blake suddenly reahzes the purpose of his stay at Felpham 
36 22 My Vegetated Portion Blake’s physical body 

36 31 My Shadow of Delight his wife 

37 6-12 When the voice of the outcast Woman is heard, all the Mdtonio 
philosophy IS at once presented to Blake’s mmd, and its error made manifest 

37 8 The Covering Cheruh, which guards the Ark, is the symbol of the dogma 
protecting the truth, yet which is false if mistaken for the truth See the Com- 
mentary on 7 51 

37 10 The old distmction of the true Identity and the false Selfhood See 
the Commentary on 12 30 

37 11 The Wick&r Man of Scandinavia a symbol of the ‘ Druidic ’ rehgion, 
which sacrifices others, and not the Self This is the Drmdic image, referred to m 
Caesar’s Commentaries (vi 16) ‘ Others use huge figures, whose wicker limbs they 

fill with hving men and set on fire, and the men die surrounded by flames ’ 

37 15-39 4 Blake sees Milton’s errors m their complete orgamzation They 
contain all the errors ever made They are divided mto the twelve Gods of Ulro 
and the twenty-seven false Churches of Beulah 

The twelve Gods (Baal, Ashtaroth, Chemosh, Molech, Dagon, Thammuz, 
Rimmon, the trmity of Osiris, Isis, and Orus considered as one, Belial, Saturn, 
Jove, and Rhea) are all the old, false mythologies Their names are taken from the 
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list m Paradise Lost, i 392 521 Being Error, they are Satan Each is fourfold, 
since each is a deformed reflection of Humanity They are reflected, therefore, as 
forty eight as the twenty-seven districts of Og and the twenty-one of Sihon 
Og is comprehended in the constellation Orion, Sihon in Ophiucus , for all -are of 
the starry (Urizenic) region — products of Keason Orion represents the fifteen 
southern constellations plus the twelve constellations of the zodiac, Ophiucus 
represents the twenty-one northern constellations Blake chose these particular 
two, since Orion was the Giant slain by Diana, the goddess of chastity, while 
Ophiucus was the Giant in the deadlv embrace of the twin serpents of Good and 
Evil (see the Laocoon plate) 

The Twenty-seven Churches are not the worship of twenty-seven gods, but 
twenty-seven ways of worshipping God, which have been sufficiently formulated 
to mterfere with direct communion They are dogmas , and each is named after 
the man who founded it Each has its own heaven and hell , and each heaven 
must be passed before Eternity can be reached The first nme names give the 
hue of Adam through Lamech, accordmg to Genesis v , these are the antediluvian 
Giants (also known to Blake as the Ancients), in whom vision and will were 
equall;^ balanced (‘ Hermaphroditic ' m the good sense) The next eleven names 
continue the hne, j(?^om Noah to Terah, according to Genesis xi , with the addition 
of * Cainan ^he second,’ after Arphaxad, according to Luke ui 36 These are the 
‘ Female-Males,’ in whom the will was concealed within the vision The last seven 
names continue with Abraham through the great religious leaders down to Luther, 
the ‘ Male-Females Eeligion hid in War,’ or, in other words, Eahab and the 
Dragon (A picture of this state will be found on Jerusalem, 75 ) But with Luther 
the end has not come, for the twenty-seven are a cycle ‘ And where Luther ends, 
Adam begins again in Eternal Circle ’ (Jerusalem, 75 24) And in Blake’s own 
day, were they not returning to Adam, the Natural Man, m Eousseau’s philosophy , 
and was it not an age of giants ^ 

Blake followed Swedenborg in believing that each of these persons signified a 
church , that these churches are grouped together mto larger churches , and that 
every church at last turns mto its opposite error But only the first of his groups 
(the Antediluvians) corresponds with Swedenborg’s Swedenborg had four large 
churches, begmnmg respectively with Adam, Noah, Moses, and Jesus Blake has 
three, begmnmg with Adam, Noah, and Abraham Jesus does not appear at all, 
his rehgion being the Everlastmg Gospel, which all the others try m vam to approxi- 
mate Blake’s three groups probably represent Man upside down Adam to 
Lamech teachmg the religion of the Loms, Noah to Terah that of the Heart, and 
Abraham to Luther that of the Head 

The twelve Gods are Error (Satan), the twenty-seven heavens are their Churches, 
and the forty-eight starry regions are the active results of the teachmgs (the ‘ Cities 
of the Levites ’), and the source of modem society (‘ the Heads of the Great 
Polypus ’) 

See also the Commentary on Jerusalem, 39 13 

37 34 Tlie Druid Albion is Humanity m his primeval, unillumined states the 
Twelve false Gods are the children of his Eeason 

37 35-43 This passage is repeated m Jerusalem, 75 10 20, with a few added 
lines 

37 45 The Covenna Cherub is the Logic derived from Emotion (' the Spectre 
of Luvah ’) 

37 56 60 The starry regions touch upon Art , but none can reach Eternity by 
thinkmg to pierce the Mundane Shell all must descend mto the four regions repre- 
sented by Los, Bowlahoola, AUamanda, and Entuthon Benython — ^that is, through 
Poetry (which is of the Spirit), the flesh of the Body, the nerves of Emotion, and 
Abstract Philosophy these four corresponding to the Four Zoas 

39 9 Satan, who triumphed over Palamabron, now is about to be vanquished 
by Milton We can no longer identify Satan with Hayley , but nevertheless he 
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still represents Hayley’s type tho self-righteous man who is the souice of all 
error 

39 16 This passage recalls forcibly Walt Whitman s City Dead-House ' But 
the house alone — ^that wondrous house — ^that delicate fair house — that rum ’ / That 
immortal house, more than all the rovts of dwellmgs ever built ^ ’ 

39 28 The Eastern po) cn of Satan's Umve^ se the emotions which lead towards 
intellect 

39 29 49 Blake might easily have set himself up as the leadei of a new sect , 
this passage explams why he did not He had seen evei> sect before him begin 
well and end badly , or, to quote Swedenborg * Every church at the commence 
ment is spiritual, for it begins from chanty, but in the couise of time it turns aside 
from charity to faith, and then from being an internal church it becomes an ex 
ternal one , and when it becomes external, its end is, since it then places everything 
in knowledge, and little oi nothing m life ' {Last Judgment^ 38) The search for 
truth always ends m the worship of dogma and the dogma’s eieator Therefore 
Blake, rather than set himself up m the name of truth, sacrificed himself that the 
truth might progress 

39 46 The Natural Heart that is, the heart that does not know God because 
of Nature (matter) which sunounds it Rousseau’s ^ Natiiial Man ’ taught Deism, 
which to Blake was Atheism 

39 51 I am God or Jeho\afi The God of Justice, as opposed to Mercy, 
the Accuser, not the Forgiver 

40 11 The Lake of Los, of which we have nevei heard before, is the Lake of 
the flames of annihilation It is not a place of torment 

40 19-20 Satan-Jehovah is the ‘ I am that I am,’ or the religion of things as 
they are Any vital change is terrific torture to him 

40 22 27 This passage may have been suggested by Satan’s appearance m 
Fatad'hse Lost, n 

God like imitated State , him lound 
A Globe of fiene Seraphim inclos’d 
With bright imblazonne and horrent Arms 
Toward the four winds four speedy Cherubim 
Put to thir mouths the sounding Alchvmie 

40 29 Sm and Death are Satan’s chief followers m Blake’s illustrations to 
Paradise Lost 

40 30 We have noted many times how the Starry Heavens represent astro- 
logical Eatahsm, or the rule of Karma, m Blake’s system 

40 32-52 At the clear vision of Error, Man begins to rise, but is not yet strong 
enough The gist of the geographical symbols is that Man now covers all his 
regions, and treads their errors under foot 

40 36 These four pillars represent the Four Zoas In Jerusalem, 74 3, 
Verulum and York are substituted for Bath and Legions 

40 53-54 Reason and the Poet struggle at the River of Generation 
40 54 The Ploughman, the Artificer, and the Shepherd are respectively 
Urizen, Urthona, and Tharmas The omission of Luvah, the Weaver, is not clear 
40 61 Tho^ seen m fallacy outside smee it is error to believe in the exterior 
world, which is really mterior 

42 1 At last Milton stands face to face with his erring Emanation , and he 
sees the Truth (' Eternal Form ’) withm her 
42 4-5 Milton as he appeared m the flesh 

42 6 Ore is a form of Luvah , he is Luvah as the revolting energies of youth 
42 9-11 Those who attack Conventional Rehgion are apt to cast out with the 
errors a portion of Truth , and this portion (in Milton’s case, Ololon herself) gives 
life to all the errors associated with it 

42 17 As Milton is opposed by Satan, so Ololon is opposed by Rahab 
42 20-22 Cf 37 43 
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42 25-26 On earth the errors are known by the names of Truth , m Eden 
they shall be errors no more, and therefore wiU deserve the names falsely given 
them on earth 

42 SO The only thmgs which can be anmhilated are Errors, Negations, Pro- 
hibitions, and other such illusions 

43 3 Eeasoning cast ojS for Faith 

43 4 Realism cast ofi for Imagmation 

43 5 Bacon, LocJce Newton are the arch-scientists 

43 8 This hne proves that Blake felt bitterly the scofis (we cannot say ‘ accusa- 
tion ’) of madness 

43 14 A picture of this person, waylaying the Pilgrim on his way of Faith, 
is to be found in Europe, plate iv 

43 23-24 Another attack on Realism m poetry 

43 27 Whch Jesus rent a reference to the rending of the veil of the temple 
at the chmax of th^ crucifixion 

43 30 Ololon, already feehng the union with Milton which is not yet accom- 
plished, speaks of the errors withm herself, the " Six-fold Miltonic Female ’ or 
Emanation, as another person 

43 33 Om Sexual our generated portion 

44 3-6 As sodn as Ololon attempts the supreme sacrifice of herself, her errors 
divide from her Truth, and become reconciled m Milton See the Commentary on 
42 9-11 

44 7-11 When Ololon is reumted with Milton, then the process of reunion 
continues The Seven Eyes of God with the Individuality which made the Eighth 
become fused as Jesus 

44 12-15 The garments of J esus have often been a subject of symbohsm See, 
for example, the P%sUs Sopha, Book i Blake’s conception is that all history 
itself IS only the garment of the Deity, a garment of spiritual warfare 

44 18 The Immortal Four' are, of course, the Zoas 

44 24 At the chmax of the vision — ^the reunion of God with Man — Blake is 
overcome, and he returns to himself This is accurate description of mystical 
psychology 

44 28 My sioeet l^hadow of del%ght his wife 

44 29-30 See the Commentary on 35 48 

44 31-32 The Poet, united with his Inspiration, hovers over London 

44 32 Oothoon Blake’s Magdalen — ^here as pity for the sufferings of restramed 
womanhood 

44 36-45 1 Wiath and Pity behold all things preparmg for the Last Judg- 
ment 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS TO MILTON 

Tttle-page Milton, in his spiritual form as a nude youth with a Christ hke 
beard, strides forward with his spiritual (right) foot, and with right hand oustretched, 
into the pillar of smoke which is his Shadow (12 36) He is descendmg to Eternal 
Death {M4ton, 12 14) In the New York copy, hght flames start up beneath his 
feet 

Inscribed ' Milton a Poem in 2 Books The Author &, Prmter W Blake 
1804 To Justify the Ways of God to Men ’ In the New York copy, it reads 
apparently ^ m 12 books ’ , in the Huntmgton copy, it might read either way , 
but the British Museum copy reads definitely ‘ in 2 Books ’ 

Plate 3 M%Uon Booh the F%rst Milton as a descending star sheds his rays on 
the sleeping spiritual forms of the bread and the wine These forms appear as a 
male (^) and female whose respective right and left feet touch One rests on a 
couch of wheat, the other on a couch of grapes 

Plate 5* To the right of the text crouching nudes Below the text are flames 
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Plate 3* Below tlie text, an illustration to lines 4-6 ‘ Here the Three Classes 

of Men take theu Sexual texture woven / The Sexual is Threefold , the Human is 
Fourfold ’ Before a sort of Druidic Acropohs, three women with the spindles and 
distaffs of Generation stand or crouch in despair A fourth, without such instru- 
ments, crouches m despair at the extreme left 

Below line 14 is a row of Druidic rocks and a Druidic gate (as in plate 4) with the 
moon seen nsmg through it 

Plate 4 Between hues 26 and 27, a picture of Man m the state of Drmdism 
(Experience) He appears as a traveller riding through a barren country lighted 
by a new moon and large stars He is passmg a titamc Druid gate or trilithon 
made of three imm ense stones , and before him stands a balancing rock 

Plate 5 Between and to the right of the text fine vague hues suggestmg birds, 
vmes, and nudes Such lines are to be found on practically all the other plates 
not described here 

Plate 8 No text Los and Enitharmon regard with horror the flammg Ore, 
who stands on a block of stone (The Poet and Inspiration before the sacrifice of 
the flames of youth upon the Drmd altar ) 

Plate 8* ‘ An aged Woman ravmg along the Streets ’ (hne 4) Aged Enitharmon 
flees in horror before a gate 

Plate 9 In the New York copy, painted across the text, is the rainbow of 
Leutha (10 14) stretched from the upper left comer to the nght 

Plate 10 Tmy nudes fly through the text In the Huntington copy the rain 
bow of Leutha is pamted across the text 

Plate 12 Cam flees from the corpse of Abel under a tree There is a similar 
design m The Ghost of Abel, beside Jehovah’s first ‘ Adam ’ In the New York 
copy, Cain is given a gold halo , probably the halo of martyrdom 

Plate 13 No text Milton preparing to descend This picture is an illustra 
tion of 12 13 ‘ He took off the robe of the promise & ungirded himself from the 
oath of God ’ He stands aureoled and nude upon a dark globe, with the robe in his 
left hand and the girdle in his right He looks upward in the dark, while a dark 
sun smks behmd him 

In the New York copy, his aureole is of dark silver, while the sun is of a very 
dark gold In the British Museum copy, light is reflected upon the under side of 
his arms and hands very effectively 

Plate 14 To the right of the text a mother and child , beneath them a startled 
figure Below hne 46 is a tiny miniature of plate 29, representing the star of 
Milton ‘ Descending perpendicular, swift as the swallow or swift, / And on my left 
foot, falhng on the tarsus, enter’d there ’ (hues 48-49) Separated by a tangle of 
fibres from this picture of Blake is a mourning figure, which may represent his 
wife 

Plate 16 Blake as a nude youth strides upward and inward (z e with his back 
to the reader), and grasps Urizen by the beard m order to dethrone him Unzen 
IS identified by the tables of the Law to which he clings m anguish Above him 
dance m an arc the hberated senses, represented as four maidens and a youth 
playmg upon musical instruments In the New York copy, a golden sun rises 
behind the youth’s feet 

Plate 16 Above the text Milton’s three wives sit on a couch and turn their 
faces from his three daughters, who are danemg before them 

Below the text Los, as a tree-man (vegetatmg), and Unzen, whose head emerges 
above the ground, oppose Mdton’s path (hues 36-36) 

Plate 21 Blake turns from bmdmg his sandal (on his nffht foot, in contradiction 
to the text), and sees Los steppmg from out the Sun close behmd him This plate 
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illustrates 20 4-8 ‘ what time I bound my sandals / On, to walk forward 

thro’ Eternity, Los descended to me / And Los behind me stood a ternble flaming 
Sun just close / Behind my back I turned round in terror ’ 

Plate 23 From this plate onward, the tmy decorative nudes, vmes, etc , become 
larger and more distmct Here we distmguish a snake limbed woman, a man 
flying from her m despair , a man gazmg upward , a woman bound by a vme , 
and a kneeling woman 

Plate 24 Below hne 24 is a procession of the vermm of the Wine-press (hues 
12-22) we see a caterpillar, spider, cricket, worm, and others 

Plate 26 Below lines 15 and 43 are stretches of Albion’s icy mountams 

Plate 27 Below hne 43 a spiral , to the right of the text, birds 

Plate 28 To the right of the text four floatmg nudes Below the text, a stretch 
of dark earth ' End of the First Book ’ 

Plate 29 No text Blake, as a nude youth, falls backward, while a flammg 
star (Milton) descends to his left foot This plate is mscnbed ‘ Wilham ’ Blake 
is advancing towards the right — ^towards the material realm Three stone steps 
are behind him 

This picture is ^n enlargement of part of a design on plate 14 , and it has a 
complement on plate 33 

Plate 30 Milton Booh the Second The descent of the sons and daughters of 
Ololon Above the text two faUing nudes , below it, two flymg females , to the 
nght, one ascendmg figure In reversed writmg, above the text ^ How wide the 
Gulf & Unpassable ’ between Simphcity & Insipidity » Contraries are Positives 
A Negation is not a Contrary ’ 

The British Museum copy adds a border of very tmy ascendmg and descending 
figures 

Page 32 Below the text a map of the Four Zoas, as four mterlacmg circles 
(Cf the xivth Illustration to Job) The circles are named, and given compass 
points Urthona is North, Lu\ah is East, Urizen is South, and Tharmas is West 
This evidently illustrates 19 37-39 ' But all the Family Divine collected as Four 

Suns / In the Four Points of heaven. East, West & North & South, / Enlarging and 
enlarging till their Disks approach’d each other ’ 

Upon these four circles is drawn the Mundane Egg, representing the shrmkage 
of life m this world The upper half of the Egg is marked ' Adam,’ the lower half 
* Satan ’ Flames burst from Satan and enter Adam , flames surround the Zoas 

A hne, mscnbed ‘ Milton’s Track,’ passes from the lower right, mto the design 
through the intersection of Urizen and Luvah, passes through the very centre of 
the design, and stops on the point in the centre of Adam 

There have been various attempts to ascribe diflerent colours to the Zoas, but 
the diverse colourmgs of the three copies of this plate seem to disprove any such 
symbolism In the New York copy, Urthona is a red brown , Luvah and Tharmas 
are both of a greenish grey , Urizen is a dark violet , and the Egg is a bluish white 
The Huntington copy is coloured practically the same The British Museum copy, 
however, colours all the Zoas brown, and the Egg blue 

Plate 33 A full page reversal of plate 29 , inscribed ‘ Eobert ’ and not ' Wilham ’ 
He smks backward while a flammg star descends upon his nght foot Four stone 
steps are seen behmd binn and he advances towards the left, or spiritual region In 
all the copies, the colouring is distmguished from that of plate 29 by an emphasis 
on cold blues, rather than pmks and yellows 

Eobert Blake was Wilham’s beloved younger brother, who died so tragically 
— ^and who mspired Wilham with the idea of lUummated Prmtmg On the 6th 
of May 1800, Blake wrote to Hayley ‘ Thirteen years ago I lost a brother, and 
with his spirit I converse daily and hourly in the spint, and see him in my remem- 
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brance, in the regions of my imagination ’ This picture is further evidence of bs 
belief that his brother brought him inspiration The correspondence of left and 
right feet in the material and spiritual worlds is a s 3 miboiism which is most important 
in the interpretation of Blake’s Job 

Robert is not mentioned m Milton , ne\ ertheless, Blake did not thmk it out 
of place to insert this tribute to his dead brother’s influence 

Plate 35 In the Huntmgton copy, this page is tinted to suggest a sun rising 
behmd the lower right comer 

Plate 36 Below the text is a scene mscribed ® Blake’s Cottage at Pelpham ’ 
The cottage (rather simplified from the original) is m the background , Blake is 
walking in the garden and Ololon descends towards him This illustrates lines 
16-20 

It has been stated that Blake lepresented himself naked , but this is certainly 
not true in the New York and the Huntington copies , while it is extremely doubt 
ful m the British Museum copy 

Plate 37 In the Huntmgton copy, this plate is tmted fco suggest a sun rising 
from the centre of the lower edge of the page 

Plate 38 A full-page illustration of the Moment of Inspiration, as seen by the 
Poet He lies in the arms of a woman on a rocky shore just'^above the reach of 
the Sea of Time and Space The woman’s head is on his bosom, while his own 
head is thrown back to behold the descent of the Eagle of Genius In one of the 
three copies of Milton, the sexual nature of the moment is clearly indicated , an 
indication which is suppiessed in a second copy , ind onh hinted in the thud 

Plate 39 In the Huntington copy, } ellow sun rays radiate from the upper 
left hand corner 

Plate 41 The Forgiveness of Sms Milton, as an aureole d nude, stands upon 
a dark bank, upholdmg Ololon, who kneels, bent forwaid with shame 

Plate 42 Below the text the Forest of Error A male nude hides behind a 
tree from a serpent with two heads, one of which is a wolf’s 

Plate 43 ‘ To bathe in the waters of Life to wash ofi the Not Human ’ (Ime 
1) Above the text six figures float with their hands entwuied above their heads 
In two of the copies, these figures are floating in flames , in the Huntmgton copy, 
merely in a briUiant atmosphere 

Plate 44 Below the text Oothoon weeps over her Human Harvest (lines 32- 
33) She floats m a cloud, extending her left hand, from which falls ram upon a 
field of green wheat 

Plate 45 The Soul m the ultimate ecstasy She stands as a woman (lightly 
veiled in a dehcate green) uplifting her arms between two many-wmged Seraphim 
of love 

Dr Keynes (p 159) describes this plate as ‘ a sprouting stalk m the form of a 
naked woman with arms straining upward , on either side an ear of human corn ’ 

A sketch for the central figure is in the possession of Mr W A White In 
place of the Seraphim are masses of vegetation, mdicatmg that this ecstasy can 
take place m the flesh (Cf Blake’s note in Swedenborg ‘ this, Man can do 
while in the body ’) On the back of this sketch is written ‘ Father & Mother, I 
return from flames of fire tned k pure & white ’ 
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JERUSALEM 

A Table oe Blake’s Foueeold Coeeespohdences in ‘Jerusalem’ 


NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 


Urthona (Los) 

Luvah 

Urizen 

Tharmas 

The Four Zoas 

Blacksmith 

Weaver 

Plowman 

Shepherd 

Their caUings 

Spirit 

Emotions 

Reason 

Senses (Body) 

Their meanings 

Poetrv 

Mu§ic 

Architecture 

Pamtmg 

Their Arts 

Friendship 

Love 

Hunger 

Lust 

Their Desires 

ISTadir 

Centre 

Zenith 

Circumference 

Their places 

Breadth 

Inward 

Height Depth 

Outward 

Directions 

Iron 

Silver 

Gold 

Brass 

Their Metals 

Emtharmon 

Vala 

Ahania 

Enion 

Their Emana 
tions 

Spiritual 
Beauty (In 
spiration) 

Natural 

Beauty 

(Nature) 

Pleasure (Sin) 

Generative In 
stinct (the 
Earth Mother) 

Their meanmgs 

Rintiah 

Theotoimon 

Bromion 

Palamabron 

The Four Sons 
of Los 

Wrath 

Desire 

Reason 

Pity 

Their meanings 

Ocalythron 

Oothoon 

Leutha 

Elymttna 

Their emana 
tions 

Jealousy 

The Magdalen 

Puritanism 

Toleration 

Their meanings 

Eternity (or 

Beulah 

Bowlahoola 

Generation 

The Four Worlds 

Golgonooza) 

Sun 

Moon 

Stars 

World 

Their symbols 

Gods 

Men 

Matter 

Vegetation 

States 

Earth 

Fire 

Air 

Water 

Elements 

Gnomes 

Genu 

Fairies 

Nymphs 

Elementals 

Humanity 

Emanation 

r'' — 

Spectre 

Shadow 

Divided Man 

Head 

Heart 

Stomach (Bowels) 

Loins 

The Body 

Ears 

Nostrils 

Eyes 

Tongue 

The Senses 


Asia 

Africa 

America 

Contments 

Scotland 

England 

Wales 

Ireland 

Bntish Isles 

Edinburgh 

London 

Verulam 

York 

Cities 

Pison 

Euphrates 

Gihon 

Hiddekel 

Rivers of Para 
dise 


2s: 
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COllMENTARY OR JERUSALEM 

To understand the Jerusalem, the leader must have a fair knowledge of Blake’s 
technical vocabulary I have been obliged to assume such a knowledge in the 
reader, otherwise this Commentary would be about three times as large as the 
poem itself Nevertheless, each term is explained on its first appearance , and 
the general character of the meaning of any obscure p issagc is outlined 

For the most part I have omitted explanation, of the geogiiphical symbols, 
whenever such explanation is not covered by one simple statement The references 
to places in the Holy Lands are clear enough they may usually be divided into 
sacred and profane places, while the more famiUai names are immediately self 
explanatory Blake assumed that his leaders would have a considerable know 
ledge of the Bible , I have tried to lighten their task by explammg the more obscure 
references The references to places in the British Isles are extremely difficult 
to explam at times, for only too often Blake read into them purely personal mean 
mgs , and when their s^mbohe meanings have been exposed, they usually were 
not worth the labour mvolved 

Plate 3 To the Public Blake obliterated ceitain woids on this plate, and 
never mserted any substitutes By comparing various copies, I have been able 
to complete the poem and some of the prose, while a word here and there from the 
other lacunae mdicates the general tiend of the omissions This has been possible 
because the words are not entirely obliterated in some copies The restored words 
are mdicated by italics 

‘My former Giants & Fames having reciev’d the highest reward possible, the 
love ani friendship of those with whom to be connected, is to be blessed 1 cannot i 
doubt that this more consolidated & extended Woik, will be as kindly lecieved 

The Enthusiasm of the following Poem, the Authox hopes that all will thtnl 

or engraving when he / '^and the Ancients to their 

I I aclnoidedijG for my / 

, for they ^are wholly '^accursed m their ideas I also hope the Reader will be 

with me, wholly One m Jesus our Lord who is the God of ^Fire and Lord of ^Love,^ etc 

‘ Therefore Dear Reader, forgive what you do not approve, & love me for this 
energetic exertion of my talent/ etc 

‘ Reader ^ lover of books ’ lover of heaven 
And of that God from whom all hymns are given, ^ etc 

After ‘ Digestion or Sleep ’ Blake’s cancelled text continues ‘ I fear / the ^best 
in Jesus whom we j When this Verse, ^ etc 

3 1 Three years slumber at Felpham 

3 2 My former Giants <& Paines epics and lyrics 

3 7 The Author hopes the obliterated passage probably contamed con 
temptuous references to Ls rivals 

3 9 God of Fire and Lord of Love the synthesis of Moses and Jesus (see head 
mg for chapter i ), the joint approval of wrath and love, of the Old and New Testa 
ments 

3 21 The wondrous art of writing gave It was a common belief m the eight 
eenth century that writing began as the result of the revelations at Mt Smai 
Thus Defoe wrote m his System of Magick (ch vii , ed Scott, p 183) ‘ The first 

knowledge of letters to write by, and to read upon, was dictated to Moses from 
mount Sinai, by the immediate revelation of Heaven ’ Previously, of course, the 
Egyptians had used picture-wnting , but sometimes the question of Moses’s 
priority became a trifle nice However, we find Bishop Percy assertmg in his 
Miscellaneous Pieces Relating to the Chinese (London, 1762, vol i p 29) ‘ It is 

certam that the most exact mqxurers have not been able to trace the use of alphabets 
earher than the time of Moses ’ 

3 31 Every thing is conducted by Spirits Writing poetry is as natural a 
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function ds eating or sleep, which, also have spiritual causes Cf M^lto% 26 44- 
46 ‘ And every Natural Effect has a Spiritual Cause, and Not / A Natural for a 

Natural Cause only seems it is a Delusion ’ So Blake mterpreted Milton’s doc- 
trme ‘ Millions of spiritual Creatures walk the Earth / Unseen, both when we 
wake and when we sleep ’ {Paradise Lost, iv 677-678) 

3 32 When this Verse the first Free Verse Manifesto in English 
3 33 ^ Monotonous Cadence cf Edward Bysshe’s Art of English Poetry, 
Section vii ‘ Blank verse is where the measure is exactly kept without Ehyme , 
Shakespeare, to avoid the troublesome Constraint of Rhyme, was the first who 
invented it ’ 

3 34 Derived possibly a mistake for delivered 

3 35 The modem bondage of Rhyming cf the Introduction to Pa/radise Lost 

‘ Eime bemg no necessary Adjunct or true Ornament of Poem or good Verse in 
longer Works especially, but the Invention of a barbarous Age, to set off wretched 
matter and lame Me^ter This neglect then of Eime so little is to be taken for 
a defecb, that it is rather to be esteem’d as an example set, the first in English, of 
ancient liberty recover’d to Heroic Poem from the troublesom and modern bondage 
of Eimemg ’ 

Chapter I 

4 10 -<4 hlacL water materiahsm — ^the Sea of Time and Space 
4 14 Thy Emanation Jerusalem, or Freedom 

4 17 Cf the Auguries of Innocence ‘ But doth a Human form display / To 
those who dwell in realms of Day ’ 

4 22 The perturbed Man Albion 
4 23 Shadow desire 
4 26 Daughters effects 

4 27 Cf Matthew iv 4 ‘ Man shall not live by bread alone,’ etc 

5 4 The starry wheels of the Satanic Mill of Logic 

5 10 XJdan-Adan the Lake of the Indefinite 

6 12 The Vale of Entuthon-Benython the Philosophy of Abstractions 
5 16-26 Blake speaks 

5 22 The Selfhood the selfish and lEusory shell round the eternal Humanity 
in every one Cf the Commentary on Milton, 12 30 
5 24 Golgonooza the City of Art 

5 25, 27 These are the names of the Twelve Sons of Albion In general, they 
represent the Cruelty of Man to Man In detail, they represent the Crucifixion Upside- 
down of man m the flesh , therefore their names are given m reverse order, the lowest 
(eldest) coming first Their table (based on a study of the maps) is as follows 



NORTH 

BAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

Loins (Exeou 
tioner) 

Hyle (bad Art) 

Coban 

Hand (bad 
Science) 

Gwantok 

Heart 

(Judge) 

Brereton 

Peachey 
71 45 

Slayd 

Hutton 

Head 

(Accuser) 

Bowen 1 

71 4 

Scofield 

71 38 

Kox 

71 42 

Kotope 

71 44 


(The reader is warned, however, not to expect too much correspondence between 
this table and that of the twelve Sons of Israel (16 28-68), who are a higher order 
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IS aiy .1. .ot bad at aU Blaka give, a des»pta rf 

their immortal gons have been identified with those concerned a 

The names ® get a complete list of them afi, we 

should probably find that ^ but the Trinity the fourfold 

names JuL^r (separated from the others m lae 

Accuser, p4 the Executioner before the others, as a 

— t. tba eternal Co.tt of d»t». 

opposed to the Mercy imnnriant of the sons, who at times absorbs all the 

S(maSr) and E^t (matSnaU) HisSme is probably to be explained 
by te^SLs beSn Wmgs and Hand (vision versus mechanism) m hues 7 8 

S often works side by side with Hand, is the bad ^tist, also the Puntan 

o^r»“.bfr7&'x/s.irJ:a:oi 

m a perpetual circle 

y<r /T ■» V /n ^ _ i5 J 



a^ X latto to Bait., l»k A«™t 1803) W”".? f 
^Koic (Kocb) IB descnbed as tke Noab of the Flood of U<^-A^, ^ 

He IB troopei Coot, Scofield’s fneiid, who also teshfiod to Blake s nttetaooo ol 

the last of the Twelte, may be »»iecW to >>Ci 
faitiet mtnesses induced by Scofield to 

may be Thomas Barton Bowen, a name on the Law List of the times as p S 
on the Home Circuit and Sussex Sessions Scofield, °P°» «!rofield is 

are closely associated, being given points of the 
East, the Accuser from passion , Kox is South, the Accuser from 
Kotope, who IS West, would be the Accuser from Irresponsibility P™ , 

S reward) , and Bowen, who is North, the Accuser through moral “ 

sense of duty to his fehows, or his disapproval of the poet l^t 
Zst have smd a good word for Blake , smee Ins reward /termty s gre^^^^^ 
the last in the hst of sons, he is the one nearest Eternity, and eventually 

Eom°of these names (Hand, Hyle, Coban, and Scofield) appear for a “ 

Mtkm (plates 17 and 22) , and none of them appears m The Jon 

mg of the names vanes very much , and smee these vanations often occur m 

secutive hues, we must suppose them wilful P„yv,T«PT,tarv on 

Each of the Sons had his Emanation , for which see the Commentary 

5 40-44 
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It IS perhaps worthy of mention that Rabelais is supposed to have used the 
names of people he had encountered in lawsuits, etc 

5 27 The fourfold Accuser wars against the Poet 

5 28 The eastern gate of the emotions 

5 32 They enter the Poet’s hfe by Reason, and are defeated by power of the 
Spirit Cf Milton, 26 16 17 

5 34 The two sexes in their various creative functions the Male creates 
weapons of war and the instruments of peace , the Female creates the Veil of Vala 
— material nature 

5 38 As we shall see, Blake named the Twelve Daughters after women in the 
mythological history of England 

5 39 Their work is to control the physical functiomngs See the Commentary 
on 3 Every ihiryg is conducted hy Spirits 

5 40-44 The Twelve Daughters of Albion represent the Cruelty of Woman to 
Man They are the living forms of the female Will, which subjects Man to femmine 
standards of conduct Thus they are the goddesses of Lust and Chastity, who 
weave and embroider the material body Blake distmguishes their work from 
that of the Looms of Cathedron (though not very clearly), because the Daughters 
of Albion try to perpetuate the state of Generation m selfishness , while Enitharmon 
creates bodies that, by passmg through them, wandermg spirits may escape through 
XJlro into Generation and upward 

These Daughters may unite into One, as Rahab, the false, worldly religion , 
sometimes they appear as two Rahab (licence m sex) and Tirzah (repression of 
sex) 

The names of the Twelve Daughters were taken from the mythological histones 
of England by Geofirey of Monmouth and Milton Blake adopts the speUmg some- 
times of one, sometimes of the other, and sometimes uses his own 

Gwendolen, the emanation of Hand, is the most important of them all As 
Hand is really a lower form of Un?en (Reason) so she is a lower and selfish form of 
Ahania (Pleasure) Once she seems to have absorbed aU her sisters, as Hand 
absorbed all his brothers (34 52) She is the leader of the others, knowmgly 
preaching falsehood to them (82 17) She is named after Guendoloena, Cormeus’s 
daughter, who married, Locrme, but was deseited by him for Estrildis after the 
death of Cormeus When Locrme Was kiUed m battle, Guendoloena drowned 
Estnldis and her illegitimate daughter, Sabrma, m the Severn , reigned for fifteen 
years , then retired to Cornwall when her son was able to take her place (Geofirey, 
II IV -VI ) Thus Gwendolen also represents Jealousy 

Camhel, the emanation of Hyle, is the false mspiration of the bad poet She is 
really another form of Leutha (Puritanism) In this capacity she directs the 
building of the Mundane Shell She is probablv named after Kambreda, a daughter 
of Ebrauc (Geofeey, ii viii ) In Jerusalem she is twice identified with Boadicea 
(whose story Milton took from Dion and added to Geofeey’s account) As Boadicea, 
Cambel represents the dominant Female Will, of which Blake disapproved as 
heartily as Milton ‘ For Boadicea and her Daughters nde about m a Chariot, 
tellmg the tall Champions as a grea I encouragement, that with the Britans it was 
usual for Women to be their Leaders A deal of other fondness they put into her 
mouth, not worth recital , how she was lash’d, how her Daughters were handl’d, 
things worthier silence, retiiment, and a Vail, then for a Woeman to repeat, as don 
to hir own person, or to heai repeated before an host of men The Greek Sistorian 
setts her in the field on a high heap of turves, m a loose-bodied Gown declammg, 
a Spear in her hand, a Hare m her bosome, which after a long circumlocution she 
was to let slip among them for lucks sake, then praying to Andate the British 
Goddess, to talk agam as fondly as before ’ (Milton, Bk ii ) Milton rejects this 
story, however, as a fabrication of foreigners to prove that ^ m Brito/in Woemen 
were Men, and Men Woemen ’ , j 

Ignoge, the emanation of Coban, is another figure representing the bamed 
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desire for domination She is named after Ignoge, the daughter of Pandrasus 
King of the Greeks, who ^as married as a hostage to Biutus (Geoffrt} i si ) * 

Cordelia, the emanation of Gwantok, is named after Cordeilia (Shakspere’s 
Cordelia), the daughter of Leir, whose story hardly needs retelling, save that m 
Geoffrey, Cordeilia commits suicide (ii \ w ) 

Mehetabel, the emanation of Peachc} , is named aftei Metliabel, a daut^hter of 
Ebrauc (Geoffrey, ii viii ) 

Ragan, the emanation of Brereton, is anothei daughter of Leir, who quarrelled 
•with her father (Geoffrey ii xi -xu ) She is the spirit of cruelt\ (11 21) 

Gononll, the emanation of Sla;^d, is named after the othei" daughter of Leir 
GononUa , who also 3 udged her father too harshly (Geoffiey, ii xi -\ii ) 

Qw%nefred, the emanation of Hutton, is the most obscure of them all She does 
not appear either in Geoffrey or Milton, and may well ha've been a name which 
Blake invented to complete his hst 

Gwinvoerra (Gwinevera), the emanation of Scofield, is the^faithless wufe of the 
unworthy husband which Scofield, the Katuial Man, must have been In the 
history of Britam, however, she is the wife of King Arthur Being left in charge 
of his kingdom with Mordred, she allowed herself to be corrupted b} him, then m 
despair took the veil (Geoffrey, ix ix xi i ) Geoffre} spells her name ‘ Guan 
humara,’ and Milton, ‘ Guene\er ’ 

EstnU, the emanation of Kox, represents the secret sin of the worn in She is 
named after the prmcess Estiildis who “was captuied b'v Lociine ind hidden by 
him m a subterranean chamber, where she bore him the illegitimate Sabrma 
Both mother and daughter were drowned b> Guendoloena, the lawful wife, after 
Loerme’s death (Geoffrey, ii ii iv ) 

Sabrina, the emanation of Kotope, therefore repiesents the fruits of secret sm, 
unjustly punished The Severn, in which she was drowned, was nanitd after her ’ 
Gonwenna, the emanation of Bowen, is named after the mother of Brenmus and 
Belinus, who fought each other continually, until she persuaded them to stop 
(Geoffrey, iii vii ) Therefore she represents the Mother of Hatied 

The Twelve Daughters thus represent the couisc of Feminme Error Begin 
ning with Selfish Pleasure (Gwendolen), it passes through Restriction (Cambel) 
Capture (Ignoge), and Disastrous Submission (Cordelia)— ■this is the region of the 
Loins The four daughters in the realm of the Heart (Mehetabel, Ragan, 
GonoriU, and Gwmefred) are all probably forms of Hatred of Chistom The last 
four (Head) represent the Faithless Wife (Gwiniverra), the Secret Sin (Estnld), 
Its consequences (Sabnna), and Motherhood of Evil (Conwenna) But this whole 
course leads upward (from south of Loms to north of Head), Motherhood being 
the logical end of Selfish Pleasure 

From their appearance here {Jerusalem, 5 40-45), when five unite as Tirzah 
and seven as Rahab, the Daughters seem to be a combination of the five senses 
(who restrict sex) and the seven virtues (who encourage sex) , but Blake, if this 
were his idea, did not develop it elsewhere 

The Twelve Daughters appear once in The Four Zoas, ii 61 62, where their 
names are given m a hst, whose ordei varies from that in the Jerusalem Boadicea 
is substituted for G'winiverra The only specific reference to them in Milton is 
22 16, where Gwendolen and Conwenna (the first and last Daughters, theiefore 
mtoded to comprise them all) appear as the Covering Cherub’s garment, ‘ woven 
of War & Rehgion ’ 

5 40-41 The five who become Tirzah, goddess of the restraint of sex, may 
represent the five senses 

5 42 Rahah is the goddess of Moral Virtue The Covering Cherub is her false 
rehgion created by mistakmg the symbol for the truth which it conceals 

^ Paracelsus’s Philosophy Addressed to the Athenians (m 3) 
Eve:^ body or every tangible substance is nothmg else but coagulated smoke 
As long, therefore, as it is driven and disturbed, so long the thing grows, but 
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when the ebullition ceased the smoking also ceases All bodies will at last 
pass away and vanish in smoke, and will be termmated only in smoke ’ Of also 
Jakob Bohme’s S^x Theosophic Points (ii 29) ‘ Thus you aie to understand what 

this Worlds Substance is a Coagulated Vapour or Cloud out of the EternaU Aether , 
which thus hath a Completion or product like the Etemall ' 

5 55 The Immortal Form of Albion, which is sleepmg in Beulah 

5 67-6 4 The division of Los In his pity over the plight of Freedom, his 
Inspiration is separated from him, ‘ for Pity divides the Soul ’ {Vnzen, 287) 

6 6 His reason curses the poet for his interest m mankmd 

7 5 The srmhe which is Vala (Nature) 

1 11 He drinks i e Albion 

7 14 Thy stolen Emanation if this refers to the quarrel with Stothard over 
the Canterbury Pilgrims, it would date this page not earher than 1806 

7 18-26 All this means, qmte simply, that a cruel race of men has peopled 
the earth ^ 

7 19 Nimrod was the first kmg According to Paradise Lost, xii 24 seq he 
upset the origmal pastoral existence through ambition, huntmg men (mstead of 
beasts), and finally bmlt Babel out of pride ‘ A mightie Hunter thence he shall 
be styl’d / Before the Lord, as in despite of Heav’n ’ 

7 22 Constellations represent the mechamstic laws of Fate 
7 30-36 is repeated from The Four Zoas, n 72 79 Passion is tormented in 
the fires supphed by Nature 

7 42-44 The Natural Man is the father of all generated men 
7 44-49 The first eight Sons (the fourfold Judge and Executioner) are caught 
m the false feminine standards of war and rekgion , the fourfold Accuser remams 
outside even such standards 

7 56 Tenfold the meeting of the five senses of the Spectre with those of the 
Emanation ^ Or merely a number of joy ^ Cf The Four Zoos, ix 346 

7 61 Self -annihilation is regeneration, since it destroys the false Selfhood, and 
reveals the Eternal Humanity Cf Buddha’s doctrine ‘ Self is death and truth 
IS hfe The cleaving to self is a perpetual dying, while moving in the truth is par 
taking of Nirvana which is hfe everlasting ’ 

7 63 The Religion of Generation is the religion of this world of generation 
Materiahsm 

7 63-67 The errors of religion conceal withm them the truth, which they thus 
protect until the Last Judgment Blake has often expressed this doctrme under 
the symbol of the Covering Cherub Thus the whole visible universe becomes the 
symbol of the invisible , and error arises only when we mistake the symbol for 
the reahty 

7 68 The Dead those in this world despise the Saviour 

8 3 My Mace Los’s weapon with which to protect Albion 
8 12 JReason (the Spectre) must be submitted to the Poet 

8 22 His prey Albion 

8 32 Uncircmncised Circumcision is used by Blake as another symbol of the 
sacrifice of the Selfhood 

8 34 Triple form divided into Head, Heart, and Loms 
8 43 Condens'd when they should expand 

8 43 Hand has absorb'd all his Brethren Accuser and Judge unite as the 
Executioner 

9 1-6 The appearance of physical war 

9 14-16 The suppression of genius and all self expression 
9 18 Against this brutal foUy, Los begms his spiritual warfare, forming his 
weapons from human misery 

9 29-30 Eepeated from Milton, 6 47-48 Though the Poet may not yet be 
creating forms of Truth, he is at least givmg a body to Falsehood, so that it can be 
recognized and destroyed 
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9 34 Enn replaces America m tte Jerusalem symbols, since America was now 
definitely not a part of England Enn bes to the west, and is also separated from 
England by the sea Therefore Erm represents the Body 

10 7-16 The rationalistic philosophy 

10 10 An Ahstroawhwh IS a Negation a Law which is a Prohibition 

10 20 21 These famous hues were probably suggested by Hoiace’s 

Si quid noYisti rectius istis 

Candidus imperti , si non, his utere mecum 

10 37-59 The Spectre sees himself as a sinful man before the God of strict 
Justice, to whom all sms must be sacrificed These sms arise from the same im 
pulses which bimg the poet his inspiration (Enitharmon) 

10 64 Creation m the flesh is an act of Mercy, though the Spectre cannot 
understand this 

11 2 Vision operates m the moment of time and the grain of matter Cf 
Milton, 1-3,21-22 

11 Q7 He might feel i e the Spectre Thanks to the works of poetry, 
Eeason cannot attack mankind without reahzmg the pain it is causing Cf Milton, 
40 19-20 

11 8 12 At last the poet produces perfect works, which are led by his defence 
of the Body (Erm) 

11 22 Reuben is the vegetated Man His incest and consequent curse 
(Genesis xlix 4) represented to Blake the love for the Earth Mother, who is goddess 
of Generation 

11 24-12 3 Nature is only the reflection of Eternity If Tula’s existence is 
admitted she becomes ‘ a devouiing worm ’ — the grave of mankind , but as a 
dream, she is beautiful Cf Saint-Martin ‘ If this world will seem to us, after 
our death, as nothmg but magical illusion, why do we regard it otherwise at piesent ^ 
The nature of things does not change ’ ((Eumes Bosthmes, i 209) 

12 5 The Finger of God touches the Seventh Furnace, as m The Four Zom, 
TV 275-279, and m Jerusalem again, 35 1-6 and 48 44-46 The Se\enth Furnace 
IS the Seventh Eye, Jesus The touching coincides with the fixation of the double 
limit to man’s fall — Satan and Adam, the hmits of Opacity and Contraction 

12 13 Statmg untruths m order to disprove them 

12 25-13 29 This description of the building of Golgonooza has been approved 
by some critics and censured by others Though Blakean throughout, it is cer- 
tamly remimsoent of the fourfold cities of Ezekiel and John, wnth a touch of medieval 
(possibly Spenserian) romance 

12 26 Ethmthus is the eighth daughter of Los and Enitharmon (The Four 
Zoos, vin 358) She appears in Europe as the Queen of Waters, and therefore 
must be a spirit of matenahsm 

12 38 42 A reference to the Lambeth penod of mspiiation 

12 45 50 Like the cities of Ezekiel and John, Blake’s city is fourfold through- 
out These four correspond to the Four Zoas As usual we can chart Golgonooza 
only by the use of the fourth dimension, since its ciicumference, zenith, nadir and 
centre open ahke inward mto the four worlds of Eden, Beulah, Generation and Ulro 

For correspondences, consult the Table at the head of the Commentary 

The Bulls of Luvah guard the Spirit , the Wheels of Tharmas guard the Emotions , 
the Lions of Urthona guard the Intellect , and the Cherubim of Urizen guard the 
Body Apparently Blake intended to utilize the four beasts of Ezekiel for these 
guardians , but he substituted Wheels for the Eagles The Wheel usually stands 
for XJrizen , but m this case the discrepancy is noted in line 12 51 

Each of these regions has four gates opening into the four worlds of Eden, 
Beulah, Generation and Biro Eden is Eternity itself (for Golgonooza represents 
the Imagination, which is Existence, and which is not bounded by Eternity) , 
Beulah is the same as we have always known it , while the distinction between 
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Generation (living material forms) and Ulro (mmerals) is new Blake has abandoned 
for good the classification into Beulah, Alla, Al-Ulro, and Or Ulro (M^lton, 34 3-18) 
In the centre of Golgonooza is Luban, where the Looms of Cathedron are placed 
12 51-52 Golgonooza, however, is not perfect as yet The realm of the Body 
IS still afflicted by the fatahsm of Science , its gates are closed until the Last Judg- 
ment , while the Gates of Eternity are frozen sohd 

12 55-56 Cf Thomas Vaughan’s Amma Magica ‘ Circumferences dilate, 
and Centres contract , Superiours dissolve & Inferiours coagulate ’ 

13 6 Cherubim these forms of logic are the same which guard the Tree 
They are Prohibition, which closes the Western Gate agamst mdulgence in the ]oys 
of the Body 

13 17 To the perversion of the emotions Blake ascribed all diseases Cf the 
Vision of the Last Judgment ‘ That hving creature on the left of the Throne gives 
to the seven Angels the seven vials of the wrath of God, with which they, hovering 
over the deeps beneath, pour out upon the wicked their plagues ’ 

13 24 Luban see the Commentary on The Four Zoos, v 77 
13 26-29 The four elements guard the various gates 
13 30 Outside the City of Art lies the universe of the scientists 
13 32 The Twenty-seven Heavens the various fabe religions of the earth, 
repeated on 75 lu-20 from Milton, 37 35-43, of which see the Commentary 
13 36 Eternity can be achieved m two ways by expansion, until the universe 
IS mcluded m oneself , and by uearchmg the centre of oneself 

13 37 A shght shift in symbols Foim rly the Stars formed the wheels of 
logic , but now (possibly through the influence of the astrologer Varley) the empty 
spaces between them take their meaning 

13 38-40 A recapitulation of symbols belonging to the material world the 
Platonic Cave of the skull , the Eock of moral law , the Tree of Mystery , the 
Lake of the Indefinite , the Forest of Eiiors , the Marsh of Despond , and so on 
These symbols are a combination of those in VirgiTs Aeneis, vi , and Dante’s 
Inferno 

13 43 The Salamandnne men are piobably men who live in contmual wrath 
13 44-45 Creation is an act of the Divine Mercy, because by the fixation of 
form it prevents a further Fall Cf Jakob Bohme, Six Theosophic Points^ vii 
28 ‘ And therefore hath God introduced the Soul into Flesh and Bloud, that it 

might not so easily be capable of the fierce wrathfull Substance , also it hath its 
Joy the while m the Sun’s Lookmg-Glasse, and re 3 oyceth it self in the Sydereall 
Essence ’ 

13 50 The Voids of Error, the Sohds of Matter, the Clouds of Ignorance, and 
the Waters of Time and Space 

13 52 A summation of everything exterior to Golgonooza 
13 59 Six thousand years is the hmit of Time See the Commentary on The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell, plate xiv 

13 60™14 1 Everything exists in Eternity, except errors Even Matter has 
its eternal form , and everything, living and dead, is to be redeemed Cf Para- 
celsus’s Ooelum Philosophorum, ii ‘ The earth with its frigidity is a coagulation 
and a fixation For the house is always dead , but he who inhabits the house 
hves If you can discover the force of this illustration you have conquered ’ 

13 62 63 These things also exist under the Twenty-seven Heavens of the 
fabe rehgions, which are always being elaborated by the aspiring Logic of earth- 
inhabitants 

14 1 Cf Paracelsus’s Philosophy Addressed to the Athenians (ii 17) ‘ There 

IS no frail or fading thmg in the whole world which does not substitute in its place 
something which is eternal ’ 

14 2 The Cherub is the cruel Logic with the flaming sword which prevents 
sexual freedom The Serpent Ore is the revolt of youth still suppressed and made 
to take on a hypocritical form 
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14 3 The Dragon Vnzen is brute Eeason debased below any semblance of 
humanity, and fallen mto a form of War 

14 4-6 Tharmas the Vegetated Tongue The materialized Body is a false 
doctnne (Tongue) composed of false thinking, false emotions, and false 
sensations 

14 7-9 Symbols of the materialized Body The wafry flame is the torture of 
Lust (see the Commentary on the illustration of plate iv of The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell ) , darJc roots and stems are forms of Vegetation, or flesh (of The Everlasting 
Gospel, ni 99) , the Forest is the forest of error , and the seas of sorrow are those 
of Tune and Space 

14 10-14 The Four Females are the four emanations of the Zoas Pleasure, 
the Earth Mother, and Material Beauty fade and vanish , but Spiritual Beauty 
still hves, though apparently separated from the Poet 

14 15 Creation, the act of Divme Mercy, is performed by the Poet and 
his Inspiration , smce by giving a form to Falsehood they can eventually 
destroy it 

14 16-26 A description of Blake’s own works Their appeal is triple through 
the senses, through the intellect, and through the spirit , but the fourth gate (of 
Bowlahoola) is closed — ^no way of entenng Golgonooza is opened to those who serve 
only the belly-gods 

14 29-30 Possibly suggested by Ephesians iii 18 ‘ That ye may be able to 

comprehend with all samts what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and height ’ , 
but changed to conform with 12 55 56 — the ‘ centre ’ is too important in mystical 
psychology to be omitted See Ouspensky’s Tcrtium Organum for a development 
of fourth dimensional theory in connection with mysticism 

14 31-34 Freedom appears through the emotions (eastward) in the realms of 
Abstract Philosophy She seems almost an illusion (a cloud) though she is borne 
by the Daughters of Inspiration 

15 4 The Polypus is the constrictive and devouring symbol of rationahstio 
society See the Commentary on 67 35-37 

15 6-7 The four divisions of Man are (1 ) the Humanity, which is the immortal 
essence of his Indmduahty, now asleep , (2) the Emanation, which is his mspira 
tion, now an outcast , (3) his Spectre, or Eeason, which now dommates him , (4) 
the Shadow, withered yet cruel, of his denied Desire They correspond to Urthona, 
Luvah, Urizen, and Tharmas 

15 11 Bacon, Newton, and Locke are the three arch scientists, who are 
responsible for the reign of Reason 
15 20 As in Ezehiel i 16 
15 22 Deaih the mystical death of self-sacrifice 
15 23 Cutting the Fibres freeing Man 

15 26 From Noah to Abram, there was no promise of redemption 

16 27 28 When the promise of redemption came, Abram changed his name 
to Abraham, and fled from the errors of Chaldea Then Reuben, the Vegetated 
Man, will (for the symbol belongs to all ages) reunite himself with Humanitv 

16 4 Trees always represent growths of erior 
16 8 Theotormon Desire 
16 9 Palamabron Pity 
16 11 Rintrah Wrath 

16 26 Cf The Vision of the Last J udgment ‘ While we are in the world of mor- 
tahty, we must suffer — ^the whole Creation groans to be dehvered ’ 

16 28-60 This assignment of the various counties of Great Britain among the 
twelve Sons of Israel is not too important m the understanding of Jerusalem, and 
poetically is the worst place in the book The division of Ireland (promised, but 
omitted here) wdl be found 72 17-27 

^ general, this passage means that mankmd, when divided, fled from the wars 
of Eternity, and overspread the earth as separate nations This fleemg of the 
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twelve sons of Israel has often been mentioned before {The Four Zoos, viii 369 , 
M%ltoni 22 62 , etc ), but never with any elaboration of detail They ‘ fall ’ as the 
Sons of Israel , then, after working out their salvations, they return as the Twelve 
Tribes of Israel There is a shght difierenoe between the names of the Sons and 
the names of the Tribes, since the tribe of Levi became scattered through the other 
tribes, while Joseph’s two sons (Ephraim and Manasseh) founded the two tribes 
which replace the names of Levi and Joseph {Numbers u ) In Revelation vu the 
tribe of Dan does not appear, bemg replaced by the tribe of Levi Blake is some- 
times careless m his hsts he confuses the Sons and the Tnbes, omits Gad m favour 
of Levi, etc 

The Tribes of Israel and their compass-points are given m Numbers ii On the 
basis of this, Blake constructed his map of Ireland (72 17 27), which, unlike the 
maps here given, represents the state of salvation His arrangement is as follows 


* 

NORTH 

EAST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

Head 

> 

Dan 

72 4 

Judah 

72 4 

Reuben 

72 3 

Joseph 

72 3 
(Ephraim) 

Heart 

Asher 

1‘ssachar 

Simeon 

Gad 

(Manasseh) 

Loms 

Napthali 

Zebulun 

Levi 

Benjamin 


However, clear as this seems, there is possibly some confusion in the south 
Eeuben (in spite of 72 3) may correspond to Hand (south of Loins), if we acknow- 
ledge 34 36 and 90 25 to indicate that , but then agam, Levi rules the provmces 
governed by Hand on the map of England (16 45 and 71 11-12) 

But the maps on plate 16 represent the confusion of the Fall Few Sons rule 
their rightful provmces In England, the four chief ‘ Gates ’ (or Heads) are char- 
acteristically dispersed Dan (the Spirit) is cast down to the south-west (loins 
of the Body) , Judah (the Emotions) is ]ust above hun (loins of the Body) , Reuben 
(Reason) is enthroned in the east (the Emotions) , and Joseph alone keeps his 
place in the west (Body) Yet all four still ‘ keep their heads ’ sufficiently to share 
the northernmost provinces Just below these northern provmces is Simeon 
(sentimental Reason) who owns vast tracts The positions of the other sons are 
very much confused, and not of much importance m understandmg Jerusalem 
Further trouble comes when we discover that the positions of the Sons "varies m 
the maps of Scotland and Wales Zebulun (loms of the Emotions) is assigned to 
the islands, and so is cut ofi from the others In Scotland, the northern land jpar 
excellence^ Dan (head of North) is shrunk almost to nothing 
For further information, see the Commentary on 72 17 27 
16 61-69 This celebrated passage means more than that everythmg is con- 
tamed in Art, or in Eternity Blake is retelhng quite clearly one of the most per- 
sistent of all occult theories This is the theory of the ‘ Cosmic Memory, m which 
all images and events of the Past and the Future are preserved Soothsayers and 
clairvoyants claim to penetrate this Memory , and by beholdmg those Ideas wffich 
are descendmg to birth on the material plane, they can foretell the future This 
theory is to be found m Indian, Greek, Egyptian, Celtic, and Jewish thought It 
IS the ‘ Perfect Land ’ of the Egyptian mysteries, it is Plato’s World of Ideas, it is 
the ‘ Yesod ’ (Archetypal World) of the Kahalah, the ‘ Astral Plane (or Light ) 
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of later occultists, and the ‘ Akashic Records ’ of Theosophy Shelley describes it 
(Prometheus Unbound^ i 195 203} 

For know there are two worlds of life and death 
One that thou beholdest , but the othti 
Is underneath the grave, whcie do inhabit 
The shadows of all forms that think and live, 

Till death unite them and they part no more , 

Dreams and the light imaginings of men, 

And all that faith creates or love desires, 

Terrible, strange, sublime, and beautr^ous shancs 

Blake claims this doctrme is to be found m both Testaments (16 68-69) and iden 
tifies the ‘ Cosmic Memory ' with the Dmne Imagination See the Commentary 
on The Four Zoas^ vn 730-731 

17 1-15 Poetry is the weapon to subdue the woildly logic of the Sons , but 
Logic alone should approach the feminine ideals, lest the Poet himself be seduced 
by them Neither Spectre nor Emanation should triumph or be destroyed 
17 18 Logic must be subdued by the Poet, lest it destroy Inspiration 
17 26 Cf 43 35-36 The "love’ of hypociites invariably selfish and 
destructive 

17 33 Cf Melton, 30 ‘ Contraries are Positn es A Negation is not a Con 

trary ’ This passage is a restitement of Blake’s doctrine that salvation consists 
m the synthesis of Contraries , while Satan is the great Negation, which has no 
real existence 

17 36 If thou sc pa) ate Los addresses his Spectre 

17 46 The Worm is a new symbol, whoso significance may be guessed by its 
association with graves It represents Man, fallen to the very lowest point He 
no longer possesses Head, Heart, and Loins , he has fallen into the fourth state 
(Ulro, or Bowlahoola), and is only a blind ‘ dcvouiing stomach ’ 

17 48-58 The birth of Emtharmon, as related in Unzen, 307 seq 
17 69 ‘Demand of the Accuser if he be the healer in things physical or 
spiritual ’ 

17 60 Error and Falsehood always refuse " exphcit words,’ takmg lefuge in 
vague generahties 

17 62 63 The Poet discovers that he can use the forces of evil as well as good 
Cf The Four Zoos, 4Sb (margin) ‘ The Christian Rehgion teaches that No Man is 
indifferent to you but that Every one is / Either your friend or your enemy he 
must necessarily be either the one or the other / And that he will be equally profit 
able both ways if you treat him as he deserves ’ 

18 1 The story now changes fiom the conflict of Los and his Spectre to the 
lamentations of Jerusalem and Vala over Albion 

18 1-3 See the Commentary on 13 36 Ident%ty means Selfhood 
18 6 Ashamed of the works of Freedom 

18 7 The works of genius have a mateiial fonn, but their spirit is that of 
Freedom 

18 8 Three Immense Wheels The Accuser, the Judge, and tlio Executioner , 
the Satanic Tnnity 

18 11 The cry against Fieedom is the necessaiy prelude to the further Fall 
which Albion is about to undergo The spokesman for the Twelve Sons are Hand 
and Hyle (18 36) , they are the Rational Man and the Bad Artist 

18 15 Transgressors the geniuses Sometimes called the Reprobate They 
correspond to the Devils of The Marr%age of Heaven and Hell 

18 26 The Perfect called in Milton the Elect They are the opposite of the 
Transgressors, and correspond to the Angels of The Marriage of Heaven and Hell 
18 34 Parents Albion and Bnttanma See the Commentary on 36 28 
18 39 The Rational Man absorbs all the other types of mankind and the 
polypus of the social system appears 
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18 41 Bad Art and the Lust for Dominion are the Emissaries of War of the 
Rational Man They tear themselves away from the body of Mankind 

19 1-14 Repeated with practically no changes fiom The Four Zoos, ix 99- 
113 Line 8 is added 

19 16 Bon or Emanation 

19 20 The Twenty-four the Sons and Daughters, who are now divided into 
Spectres and Emanations 

19 26 Seven diseases see the Commentary on 13 17 
19 27 Luvah %n his secret cloud the Emotions are hidden 
19 28 The Friends the Zoas and the Cities of Albion 
19 36 Man^s senses are closed, and his emotions are darkened 
19 37 Man enters Beulah — ^the first state below Eternity 
19 42 Havilah represents the State of Innocence Its symbols are the Lilly, 
the Sun, and the Fames Blake probably chose the name partly for its connota 
tmn of Avalon Jt was a region full of gold, north of Eden and was watered by 
Bison, the first of the four streams of Eden (Genesis 11 11) Plate vii of The Song 
of Los IS a full-page picture of the Lilly, with Oberon and Titania in its cup 

19 43-44 These lines connect Havilah with Beulah, the place from which all 
Inspirations come 

20 1 Lamhe% unfalien, is the place of inspiration, fallen, it is the place of 
the Palace of the worldly religion and the Bedlam of rationalism 

20 5 Freedom and Nature begm to feel a certam enmity 
20 19 Thy shame Nature begins to see Jerusalem as a smner 
# 20 26 The Veil of V ala is an important symbol m this epic It represents the 
veil of Matter which hides the mner, eternal beauty of Nature Freedom is now 
ensnared in this Veil 

20 30 The loves of Albion and Vala are recounted in The Four Zoas, vii 239 
264 There, as a result of the union, Vala and Luvah are divided, and Urmen is 
born , but this story does not seem to be followed here Albion’s rending the Veil 
and possession of Vala is a symibol of nature mysticism 

21 1 Albion IS smitten with diseases, which he attributes to his former Freedom 
and mtercourse with Nature 

21 4 This IS a reminiscence of the boils of Job 
21 6-10 Albion laments his division into the visible universe 
21 10 Tharmas, Urizen, Urthona, and Luvah 
21 11-12 Albion expects to find redemption m hypocrisy 
21 14 Gwendolen <& Ragan selfish pleasure and cruelty 
21 16 Their higher aspects wither at the death of the Emotions 
21 28 The Bad Artist cries out against the fruits of Albion’s loves, the 
Rational Man tortures them, because- they caused the Emotions to be deified 
by Man 

21 42-47 Killed by the cruelty of Man to Man, the Daughters are preserved 
in Arks of Oak (error) and become the inspiration of War itself (as the A:k of the 
Lord was carried befoie the Hebrew armies) Dead in eternity, the Daughters are 
reborn as doctnnes of this world, adding the bitterness of their false sexual standards 
to the cruelty of Man to Man 

22 1, 10-12, 14-15, 20-24 repeated from The Four Zoas, i 29 32, 38 39, 46-50 
22 2 Nature herself was crucified until the Hunter of Men utilized her m his 

warfare 

22 3 Nimrod see the Commentary on 7 19 

22 26-32 Albion thinks that Freedom must be hidden, and that Nature must 
sacrifice him, smce he has killed his own Emotions 
22 33 Jerusalem speaks from Love (Moon—Beulah) 

22 34-36 The Wheel (mechanistic logic) as opposed to the Wmg (of Love, of 
the Seraphim) 

23 7 Jerusalem begms her answer to Albion m the middle of the line 
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23 10 Eternal Death Freedom is willing to sacrifice herself for Man by dying 

from Etermty mto the bosom of Nature 

23 20 The Veil of Vala is cast mto the Sea of Time and Space, where it snares 
the souls of the ' Dead ’ m forms of matter The story of the Veil is continued 59 2 
23 24 This moment, when Albion is failing below Beulah mto Generation, is 
repeated from The Four Zoos, i 406 seq , and recurs 48 1 At this spot is the Oak 
of Error and the Palm of Triumph 

23 29-33 The materialistic religion God is separated from Man, and Nature 
is a curse 

23 40 is repeated from 21 49 

24 4 Druidic worship 

24 10 Imagination had fled from the brain, love from the loms 
24 29 This suggests the Potter of Omar Khayyam 

24 34 The Spiagogueb of the Ten Commandments (Moral Law) as opposed to 
the Churches of Jesus (Moral Lawlessness) 

24 42-50 All was once the land of God 
24 51 Jesus is imprisoned m tne death of the Emotions 
24 52 ‘ Sooner murder an mfant in its cradle than nurse imacted desires ’ 
Cf the Commentary on 13 17 

24 56 Men, m assummg the right to judge, which properly belongs to God 
alone, have slam Man 

25 4 The Oaken Groves (living errors) of the Druids The Dragon is the 
symbol of War 

25 8 Cf Matthew x 29 ‘ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthmg ^ ajpid 

one of them shall not fall on the ground without your Father ’ 

25 13 To forgive sms one must blame the state and not the individual One 
must blame the anger, and not the man who is angry Fox he will pass out of 
anger , but anger is eternal This is simply Blake's way of saying ‘ Hate the 
sm, but love the smner ’ . 

25 16 Vlro the error of Matter 

Plate 27 To the Jews Blake's references to the Kabalah cannot be traced to 
any one volume, but to the general Kabahstic philosophy He identifies Albion 
with Adam Kadmon (Swedenborg's Grand Man), and implies other parallels These 
he takes as proof that originally all rehgions weie one, and pomts to the similarity 
of the rums of the abongmal temples ail over the earth 

It IS very difhcult to discover just what Blake knew of the Kabalah, partly 
on account of the scattered nature of the works comprised under that title, and 
partly because Blake might have absorbed a great deal of Kabahstic doctrme 
through Agrippa, Paracelsus and Vaughan without ever seemg the origmal sources 
Perhaps he had also read Henry More’s Conjectura Cahhal%st%ca Many of the 
Kabahstic doctrmes difier from Blake’s, while those which do not could easily be 
explamed as parallels But from this page of Jerusalem we must assume that he 
knew somethmg 

Blake rejects wholly the idea of the Am Soph (the unknowable abstract God) , 
‘ for when separated horn man or humanity, who is Jesus the Saviour ^ ’ The 
very essence of Blake’s philosophy is that God is knowable and human The Ten 
Sephiroth are entirely ignored m Blake’s work We might compare Kabahstic 
Emanations with Blake’s, but a close mspection shows them to have been qmte 
different In the Kabalah, the Sephiroth emanate from the Am Soph in a cham 
which endeavours to bndge the unbridgeable space between God and Matter Blake 
avoids that difhculty by calhng Matter an error, and saymg that all true thmgs are 
part of God He has no Emanation at all m the Kabahstic sense his Eternity 
was divided many times , and not, as it were, thmned out 

But the Kabahstic theories concernmg Man are quite Blakean Albion, as we 
have seen, is the Adam Kadmon, m whose hmbs all things were formerly contamed 
‘ For the Zohar the world is a “ disgmsed humanity ” and all that mterests a 
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man is man The form of man comprises all that is in heaven or on earth, 
and prior to its manifestation no form could subsist It is the perfection of faith 
m all things and the absolute form of all There is even a certain withdrawn 
and mconceivable sense m which man through Sephirotic mediation brmgs the 
latens Deltas into manifestation, and as all things exist and subsist for man, so the 
problem of evil m the universe is solved in his mterest, as it is the condition of his 
development , while with a Cathohc comprehensiveness which has no parallel in 
any sacred literature, the scheme of human existence is regarded by the Zohar with 
an optimism strange in its profundity, from man’s pre-existence in the archetypal 
world to the beatific vision, the absorption and the eternal nuptials which await 
him ’ (A E Waite The Doctrine and Literature of the Edbalah, pp 208-209) 

In the Kabalah we can also find the Four Worlds remcamation , the original 
unity of the sexes , the Seven Eyes , and the eventual salvation of all things 
Was Britain the Fnmitwe Seat ? Accoiding to British mythology, Joseph of 
Arimathea brought the Holy Grail to Glastonbury, and there founded Christianity 
Albion was th^ Parent, etc When Albion feU, he divided into rational men 
(Druids) , and durmg the sleep of death, various forces (the Elohim) created False 
Eehgion, the Natuial Man, and the world of Matter Cf the Vision of the Last 
Judgment ‘ He is Albion, our ancestor, patriarch of the Atlantic Contment, whose 
history preceded t^at of the Hebrews, and m whose sleep, or chaos, Creation began ’ 
The poem describes the origmal state of Innocence (stanzas i -vi ), contrasts it 
with the present state of Experience (vii -xiv ), and promises Redemption (xv xxii ) 
Lines 25-26 are revised from 12 25, 27-28 
Line 56 Salvation is to be found within 
Line 75 The Reason is not to be destroyed, but reclaimed 
Lme 77 Family-love As a family is onlf the extension of a man’s personahty, 
so his promotion of that family at the expense of others is a sin of selfishness 
Humility, accordmg to BlaLe, was hypocrisy ‘ If a man is master of his pro- 
fession, he cannot be ignorant that he is so ’ Also cf The Everlasting Gospel, iii 

Chapter II 

The order of the plates of this chapter in this commentary follows the standard 
order as usually prmfced Blake’s revised order (28 , 33-41 , 43-46 , 42 , 29 32 , 
47-50) IS followed m the synopsis given m Chapter xxvii , The Ultimate Gity 
28 6 The conviction of sin 

28 7 Cf H C R , Dec 17, 1825 ^ What are called vices in the natural world are 
the highest subhmities m the spiritual world ’ 

28 15 A deadly Tree the Tree of Mystery, for which see Ahania, 109-129, 
and The Four Zoos, vii 29-39 This is the stenle Tree of Puritanism 
28 19 Like the deadly upas-tree 

28 21 Twelve Altars to the twelve Gods of Ulro — see MiUon, 37 20-34, 
where they are identified with the Twelve Sons The Gods themselves would be 
condemned by their own laws 

29 1 The setting of the sun 
29 4 Cf Ezeheh 26 

29 9 The Reactor Satan 

29 10 Evil must be revealed through its works 

29 18 Ephratah a place of the Ark Cf Psalm oxkxh 6 Lo, we heard of 
it at Ephratah , we found it m the fields of the wood ’ mi it 

29 28 Two Immortal forms Los’s Spectre and Emanation The Powers of 
Poetry have fled from Man’s^bram, though the Poet remams his fneni 
29 29 Cf Job 1 15-19 , , - , , 

29 33-82 RepeatedfromTAeFowf 44-103,withafewverbalchanges 

and the omission of hnes 47-48, 72-76, 89, 91-92 For the meaning of this passage 
see the Commentary m The Four Zoos 
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30 6 -4 Shadow suppressed de&ue 

30 11 The Sexual Religion Urizen’s temple of Clustity, where the phallos is 
worshipped {The Four Zoa^, 511-529) Vncircumcmon sellifahness 
30 13 Their Humanity Los himself 
30 14 XJrthona's Spectre Los 

30 16 The Spectre and Emanation aie united m Los hy divine Mercy The 
Spectre was divided 6 1 , the Emanation, 17 49 

30 18 Feminine Allegories fake doctrines, where the symbol is interpreted 
wrongly m favour of the Female Will 

30 26 The Twenty eight Cities see the Commentary on 39 13 
30 28 32 The practice of the doctrines of Urizen s ‘ Book of Brass ’ Lines 
30 31 are repeated from The Four Zoas^ \ii 110, 124 

30 33 40 The highest aspect of Man is above Sex ‘ For m the resurrection 
they neither marr} noi aie given m marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven ’ 
{Matthew xm 30) But now Man has embraced Natuie , he is fallmg from Beulah 
mto the next lower world, Generation, whence he can onl5^ be released by a 
destruction of Error 

31 2-6 The Poet, m hopes of saving Man, examines his soul throughout 

31 7-27 He sees all the ‘ Minute Particulars ’ — all the little tendernesses and 
mipulses of the personahty, which in the last analysis are the e'^entials of the indi 
vidual — degraded and despised , while the ‘ Uni\ ersal Foim ’ has fallen from a 
hving thmg to a barren Abstraction Los cannot see who commits those sms , for 
Satan is not to be revealed until the fnuts of his ways are e\TLdent 

31 24 A huiUing of Luvah the Towei of London, far fiom being a place of 
cold ]ustice, IS a creation of the passions of Man 
31 25 Bethlehem Bedlam 
31 44 Thy Wife Freedom will not be bound 

31 50 66 Man m the grip of Nature is fightmg his Passions with the aid of 
Eeason 

31 57-66 Nature blames Freedom for Albion k condition 

32 3-14 The Poet cannot penctiate to the interior of Albion’s impulses, where 
Satan is hidden , but he sees that Man has become ingrowing, instead of expanding 
outward to Eternity He rises to work, but the Sons bear him to the Death-Couch 
in Beulah 

32 16 This Ime is repeated from plate 27 

33 2 Albion is now defimtely m the world of Generation Blake identifies 
Chaos with Memory, m contrast to the Eternity of the Imagination 

33 6 16 Kational Eehgion 

33 26 Albion's Emanation m Generation is not Jerusalem, but her Shadow, 
Vala 

33 28 Sexual Reasoning Hermaphroditic the doubt of self-contradiction 

33 30 Autumn ripeness decay, though Albion takes it for a time of harvest 

33 31 Nature appearmg from Chaos seems a new thing 

33 36-34 1 The false doctrines drawn from the delusions of Nature 

33 41 Nature is the result of the Emotions 

33 48 Material Beauty claims to be the only beauty 

33 49 Nature claims the Human Form itself is her own creation 

34 7-8 Albion beheves that the Sun of Imagmation, the Moon of Love, and 
the Stars of Eeason are all products of Nature 

34 15 See the Commentary on 30 33-40 
34 20-21 Eeason (the Starry Heavens) has not yet left Albion 
34 23-40 The Poet laments over the cruelty of Nature Albion, m submitting 
to her control, has violated the great law that Man shall rule Woman 

34 27-28 Cf 1 Corinthians xi 3, 8, 9 ' But I would have you know, that 

the head of every man is Christ , and the head of the woman is the man , and the 
head of Christ is God For the man is not of the woman , but the woman of 
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Neither was the man created for the woman , but the woman for the 


the man 
man ’ 

34 31 Create a Female Will submit to a lower mfiuence 
34 36 The Eational Man is only another form of the Natural Man 
34: 37 Merhn is the Prophet (or Poet) submitted to the Feminine Will Accord 
mg to the old legends, Merhn was seduced by Nimue, the Lady of the Lake (Matter), 
who enclosed him forever in a rocky tomb, though he could never wholly die 
34 40 W eight d Distance G-iavitation and Space 

34 43 The Vegetated Man sleeps, seemingly dead to Eternity , but Los gives 
hnr» his physical hmitations, when the Emotions are divided 

34 46 The Emotions are divided into three the cold mteUectual passion , the 
hot revolutionary passion of the heart (Ore) , and the bhnd passion of the loms 
34 47 Reuben’s first sense to be limited by Los is that of smell (Nostrils 
Emotions) Mankind flees from his apparition, but is overtaken by his fate 
34 52 The Twelve Daughters, comprised m the form of Gwendolen (selfish 
pleasure), divide mto the two forms of Rahab (sexual hcence) and Tirzah (sexual 
restramt) 

34 53 His Eyes Reuben’s second sense to be limited (his Reason) 

34 55-58 All thmgs are as we behold them If Man sees the world as the 
World of Generation, it is his own shame thar he sees 

35 1-2 Jesus places the hunts of Opakeness and Contraction (of Blindness 
and Narrowness) m Man’s bosom, lest Man fall beyond mto Ulro, the realm of life- 
less matter, and thence into Non Entity The limit of the Fall is thus fixed by 
Diyine Meicy , now Man must work out his errors This is the moment when the 
Hand of God touches the Seventh Furnace which is Jesus (12 5, also The Four 
Zoos, IV 275-279) 

35 5 Suggested by Daniel m 25 ‘He answered and said, Lo, I see four men 
loose, walkmg m the midst of the fire, and they have no hurt , and the form of the 
fourth IS like the Son of God ’ 

35 9-10 All Eternity must pass through Jesus for worldly condenmation 

35 13 Be permanent, 0 State t By fixing the State, Jesus releases the Indi 
vidual Error (Satan), made definite, and fixed mto a certam form, can be tran- 
scended and escaped 

36 1-20 The Poet fixes the form of the Vegetated (materiahzed) Man 
36 1 Tirzah repressed sex 

36 2 Eyelids mtellect Nostrils passions These were bound on plate 34 
36 4 The Moon of Ulro Love m the material world 
3b 5 6 His senses [Tongue) are bound 

36 13 Ear The last of the powers of perception to be bound is that of spiritual 
perception Reuben’s four senses are now closed from Eternity 

36 23-24 Reason stands between the Flesh and the Imagmation Here, as 
often elsewhere, Blake gives the mterpretation of his symbols m the form of a 
simile 

36 26 They change their situations The usurpation by each other of the 
various thrones of the Zoas occupies a large part of The Four Zoos They should 
never try to dommate each other 

36 28 England, who IS Bnttannia Cf the Vision of the Last Judgme^ ‘The 
good woman is Bnttannia, the wife of Albion, Jerusalem is her daughter ’ 

36 29 Reason dominates the Emotions , the Emotions (as Ore) are bound m 
the realm of Reason 

36 32 Four Elements Earth is North, Fire is last, Air is South, and Water 
IS West, accordmg to 13 26-29 

36 34 The Laws of Chance are discovered m the rational universe 
36 38 The Atlantic Continent is the Lost Atlantis, the stairway to Eternity 
See the Commentary on America, 107-112 
36 39 The Sea of Time and Space 
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36 40-41 When the Vegetated Man is circumscribed by the Poet, he is seen 
to be the Fallen Imagmation exploring the three stages of Matter 

36 48 Of the Laocoon plate Art can never exist without Naked Beauty 
displayed * 

36 49 55 Death hie m this world Illusions are real, as long as they are 
beheved, and have the most dreadful consequences, until Man is released from them 
by the power of the Divine Imagination Length, Bredth, Eighth, the three dimen- 
sions, represent the delusion of Space 

37 1 One Los 

37 7 All the Fall does not take place in Time, which lasts only six thousand 
years Man leaves Eternity for eight thousand years , Los for eight thousand and 
five hundred years (83 52) After Time ends, there are yet thmgs to be done 
before Etermty is achieved , presumably there were also acts which took place 
between the begmnmg of the Fall and the beginning of Time 

37 8 E%s Spear the phallos 

38 11 The D%mne S%miktude or Ideal 

38 17-26 Cf Swedenborg’s Arcana OcdesUa ‘ The whole Heaven is a Grand 
Man (Maximus Homo), and it is called a Grand Man because it corresponds to the 
Lord’s divine Human , and by so much as an angel or spiiit or a man on earth has 
from the Lord, they also are men All things in the hun>an body, m general 
and particular, correspond most exactly to the Grand Man, and as it were to so 
many societies there ’ 38 17 21 are lepeated fiom The Fow Zoos, i 442-446, of 
which see the Commentary 

38 28 Blake speaks 

38 45 54 Verulam, Canterbury, York, and Edinburgh seem to be a fourfold 
symbol , but in Jermalem these symbols shift too often to be definitely explained 
in 46 24 we find another similar group, but with London substituted for Canter 
bury , and m 67 1 yet another, where Bath is substituted for Verulam Verulam 
was Bacon’s title , while Canteibury and York are England’s two archbishoprics 

38 55-39 11 The Northern Gate of the Imagination, which opens into 
Eternity, through Beulah Tyburn, the place of the gallows, is an obvious symbol 
Tyburn Tree stood near what is now the Marble Arch, Hyde Park On the earthly 
side of the Gate is the Mill of Logic, the Sea of Time and Space, and the Eehgion 
of Moral Virtue When XJrthona (the Spirit) passes through this Gate, he becomes 
Los (the Poet) Man now flees definitely through this Gate mto Ulro 

39 13 The twenty-eighth m the hst of cathedral towns and cities Los 
corresponds to Bdmburgh (north) The names of the first seven in the hst are 
given 40 48-61 , the next seventeen, who are contamed in Bath (the seventh), 
are named 46 3-19 , the last four, who sum up the other twenty-four, and who 
represent the Zoas, are named 46 24 

These twenty-eight Cities evidently correspond to the twenty-seven Eehgions, 
if we add to the latter the name of Milton, which is given in The Four Zoas, viii 
356 The hst begms with Selsey (or Chichester, where Blake was tried for tieason), 
which corresponds to Adam (or Scofield, 7 42), and ends with northern Edin- 
burgh, who corresponds to Milton (or Bowen, the Head of the north) Thus the 
hst should represent a nse of mankind from Adam , and such was Blake’s idea in 
The Four Zoas (Swedenborg’s very similar hst of churches represented a Fall ) 
But m Jerusalem, Blake has cast aside the idea of progress on this plane the 
mdividual may progress, but the state never Therefore he onutted Milton, jomed 
Adam on again after Luther, and thus got the symbol of the everlasting round of 
Nature 

Blake’s hst of Cities does not correspond exactly to the twenty-seven dioceses 
of his time Apparently he made London and Canterbury interchangeable, and 
added Edinburgh and Verulam (which, as St Albans, actually became a diocese m 
1875) 

Hand, Hyle, Ooban, and Scofield are assigned Selsey, Wmchester, Bath, and 
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Ely, respectively (71 11, 20, 26, 38), to indicate wkat forces are necessary for the 
balvation of that state whir h each city represents 

For further information about the Cities, consult the Commentary below under 
their names 

40 4 The four the last four of the list of cities 

40 4-5 Line 4 evidently ends with the word ‘ Chariot,’ which must have been 
carried over into line 5 by some carelessness in the engraving 

40 7 S%xteen pilar s the inspired books of the Bible See the Commentary 
on 48 7 

40 21 The Tiventy-four the cities of Albion, excludmg the Four mentioned, 
40 4 

40 22 The Living Creatures or Zoas The third processions that of the Body 

40 32, 38 42 Rearranged from The Four Zoas, v 56 61 

40 33 The Meiciful Jesus 

40 41-42 Eon n Emanation Cf The Marriage of Heaven and Hell ‘ The 
man who never alters his opinion is hke standing water, and breeds reptiles of the 
mind ’ 

40 45-61 This list of cities is completed 46 1-24 

40 48 Selsey (Chichestei) The origmal see was Selsey, but was changed to 
Chichester in 1075 ^ The site of the old cathedral is now a mile out to sea Blake 
was tried at Chichester , therefore it comes in the place of the Accuser, and corre 
spends m the list of Religions to Adam, the Natural Man In the state of salva 
tion (71 11) the Natural Man is luled by the Rational (Hand) 

40 53 Winchester repiesents that state saved by Ait (here by Los , in 71 20 
byHyle) 

40 57 Bowlahoola d Allamanda the digestive and nervous systems of Man, 
which together represent his entue physiology Wmchester is obhged to descend 
into Generation 

40 61 Salisbury must havfe been associated in Blake’s mind with the Druid 
remams on Salisbury PI iin, to which he refers very often Bristol he early associated 
with Chatterton {Island in the Moon) The Polypus seems to have reached no 
farther than this cit} (67 37) 

41 1 Bath, where the heahng sprmgs issued from the earth, represents the 
healing Power of Nature — ^in the broadest sense, the Body But complete rehance 
on the Body tends to Materialism Therefore Bath is both ^ the best and worst in 
Heaven and Hell ’ , Blake promptlv warns the Matenahsts that within the Gram 
of Sand a Gate opens Being the Body, Bath speaks from the western porch (45 2) 
He IS once beheld in vision to contam all the others (45 37-39) 

41 4 14 ‘ Poplar (near the Bast India Dock m the East of London) and Bow 
(a part of the same district), and then further towards the east “ to Malden and 
Canterbury,” means to transfer the Divme Vision mto the regions of the emotions, 
to speak only to the heait instead of to the intellect, and to make religion an affair 
of mere feeling The leasonmg power first attempted to analyse rehgious faith 
m a spirit of love and in the highest regions of the human soul But he took a triple 
octave — twentj foui — which he tiied to reduce to twelve , he wished to divide the 
Bible mto two parts, and to see m it only the book of the twelve tribes, otherwise the 
Old Testament, thus upholding the religion of Jehovah mstead of the eternal Gospel 
of Christ Casting Jerusalem forth to Poplar, Bow, Malden, and Canterbury, he 
endeavours to make Christ’s teaching a purely emotional thing, quite independent 
of the intellect, and therefore to be believed or rejected according as each man is 
inclmed The shuttles of death, singing to Ishngton and Pancrass, round Maryk- 
bone to Tyburn’s river (from north to west) mark the progress of Materialism (the 
western region) The black net of melancholy and the meshes of despair closely 
woven over the west of London signify that all the purely vegetative and physic^ 
part of human hfe is really dead, and that man can only obtain true life through 
the Dmne Vision This Divme Vision, Jerusalem, would have perished utterly, 
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if there had been no other regions of the spirit But she found a refuge in Lambeth, 
a q[uarter of the south where the prophet hved, and where there is still some hght* 
There, beneath the southern and consequently lummous Suirey hills, which are 
the highest peaks of our little human intelligence, she staged her couise and rested ’ 
(Berger, pp 231 233) 

I suggest that ‘ reducmg twent}--four to twelve ’ means eliminating the Emana 
tions (mspirations) of the twelve 

41 15-22 ‘ To see a Heaven m a Giain of Sand ’ Blake found the gate through 
Nature to Eternity m Lambeth Wh-tn all other spirituahty is dead, one can 
always find it m Nature Of Jakob Bohme’s Points, iii 52 ‘Thus 
also IS to be seen m the Metals, which outwardly are a Grosse Body of Brimstone 
Mercury and Salt, wherem the vegetation standeth or consisteth, and in their 
inward ground they are a clear bright Body wherem the mcorpoiated Light of 
Nature of the divme Efflux skineth In which Glance or Lustie a Man miderstandeth 
the Tmcture and great Power, how the hidden Power maketh ^t self visible ’ Blake 
connects this with sez-mysticism, which is an approach to Eternity through the 
body of the beloved (Oothoon) 

42 3 4 A reminiscence from XJnzen^ mii 3 

42 18 From Dover to Cornwall the southern coast 
42 29 31 Sec the Commentaiy on 35 12 

42 32 34 The Divme Mercy gives visible form to those powers wrhich Man 
has cast out , thus Woman is created, and Jesus himself may follow Man into the 
realms of Llro 

42 36 A contradiction (in symbols only) of The Bool of Los^ 70 ‘ Truth has 

bounds, Error none ’ 

42 47 The Eational Man and the Bad Artist aie to dcstioy the Poet 
42 48 The Twenty four Albion’s cities 

42 55 The outcome of the attack of Hand and Hyle is not described , pre 
sumably, they could not reach Los 

42 63 Rahab the worldly religion of Moral Virtue 

42 76 The Serjpent Temples of the Drmds See the Commentary on Europe^ 
71-93 

42 78-81 The Mundane Shell is the Veil of Vala (Mattel) 

43 2-3 The Four Zoas m their fallen aspects 

43 6 They saw the Freedom of the Body pievented by the laws of Eeason 
The foUowmg Ime repeats the same idea under a new symbol Human sacrifice 
formed a part of the ceremomes of the ancient Mevican religion 
43 8 Rooty Groves the Druidic gro\es of Oaks 

43 16 The twenty seven false rehgions See the Comment iiy on M dlon, 37 15 
43 23 Minute particulars see the Commentaiy on 31 7-27 
43 31-32 Shghtly revised from Milton, 35 2 3 

43 37 Oshea (Joshua) and Caleb were the only two lennmmg of all the 
Israehtes who left Egypt {Numbers xxvi 65) They were apparently great 
friends, and there is no record of any contest between them , but Blake, using them 
as symbols of the men who should be the greatest fiiends, allows them to fall out 
43 41 ‘ Opposition is true Friendship ’ {Marriage of Heaven and Hell) 

43 43 ‘ God never makes one man murder another, nor one nation ’ (Blake’s 
margmaha m Watson’s Apology for the Bible) 

43 46-47 This passage refers to Eichard Brothers’s theory that the Enghsh 
were the Lost Tribes of Israel, and therefore due to inherit all the blessings pro 
phesied m the Bible Eichard Brothers (1757-1824) was a religious fanatic who 
raised some excitement m 1794-5 by various striking prophecies, some of which 
(notably the violent death of Louis xvi ) came true Unfortunately for himself, 
he foresaw equally violent changes in England , was tried for treason , but was 
sent to a mad-house 

His name still hves, however, as the first to propose the theory of Anglo-Israehsm 
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—a belief wbicli later was lield by over two millions of Englisb and Americans 
Tbe beginning of Brothers’s theory came when he discoveied himself to be the Slam 
Lamb in Revelation (among other things), and consequently of the line of David 
Then he began telling Ins privileged followers that they, too, were Jews, which 
pleased them immensely As his followers increased, so did the numbers of the 
elect, until it seemed that most of the English must be mcluded WiUiam Bryan, 
an ardent convert, addiessed his Testimony of the Spirit of Truth (London, 1795), 

‘ To the Children of Israel, whciever scattered, under the Multitude of Names, 
which Christtndom is dn ided into,’ and said ‘ Ten years ago the Lord was graciously 
pleased to communicate to my imnd, in a peculiar manner, the following particulars 
VIZ that there were many Jews, who were not known to be Jews, or called by that 
name , that very many of those called Christians, are the true descendants of 
Jacob that the greatest number of the inhabitants of this land (called Great 
Britain, Sc ) are Israehtes, of the tribe of Benjamin, that there are some of Judah, 
and some of Levi ’ (pp 7 8) 

Brothers’s theory was not finally completed until 1822, when he issued for the 
benefit of his few faithful followers A Oonect Account of the Invasion and Conquest 
of this Island, by the Saxons, so interesting to, and so necessary to he known to the 
English Nation, the Descendants of the greater pait of the Ten Tubes of Israel This 
work IS generally considered the begmnmg of Anglo-Israehsm 

Blake, as usual, did not accept such theories exactly, either as to spirit or detail 
Heswas willing to admit, for symbolic reasons, that the Enghsh were the children 
of Jerusalem (Fieedom), thus takmg advantage of the popular agitation But he 
reaUy believed that England was the sjoithesis or ‘ meltmg pot ’ of the nations 
Specifically, these nations ivere, of course, fourfold the giant Britons (west), the 
Saxons (north), the Normans (east), and the Eomans (south), who together formed 
the Enghbh (90 1-6) 

43 47-50 Evidently inspired by the rhyme m Jack and the Bean-Stalk 

Fa, Fe, Fo, Fi, Fum ^ 

I smell the blood of an Englishman 
Be he live, or be he dead 
I ’ll grind his bones to make mo bread 

43 51 Scofield S Kox Blake’s own accusers 
43 60 See the Commentary on 13 38-40 

43 65 A Wicker Idol the Druidic idol m which men were burned See the 
Commentary on Milton, 37 11 

44 1, 6 The Wings of Love opposed by the Wheels of Logic Man cannot be 
redeemed but through his own will and wisdom 

44 21 The Dlro matter, or error 

44 26 In Enn^s Land towards the north The rehgion of Ulro springs from a 
combination of the body and the spiiit 

44 28 They the Cities, which are now fallen onto Ulro 
44 36 The Gate of Los see the Commentary on 38 55 
44 38 Friendship comes fiom intuitive sympathy See 88 3 10 

44 39-40 The Emanation (intuition) in every man is free (Jerusalem) , the 
physical laws which seem to cause such friendships are only the Shadow (sup- 
pressed desire) of such Freedom, regulated by Reason 

45 3 Bath, the healmg power of Nature, appropriately wails over the restric 
tion of the Senses, closed by the Sea of Time and Space 

45 13 Selfhood see the Commentary on Milton, 12 30 
45 19-22 The enslavement in Egypt, and the release under Moses 
45 30 Oxford see Commentary on 46 7 

45 38-40 This jommg of the Cities mto two forms (one containmg the first 
SIX and the last four, the other the remaining eighteen who appear as Bath) repre- 
sents the Cities m the two aspects of Spirit and Body 
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46 1-24 This completes the list begun 40 48 61 

46 5, 18 Lincoln and Norwich are twice associated (5 10, 21 39) 

46 5 Durham ^ Carlisle are again associated in Milton^ 40 43 
46 6 My, here described as Los’s Scribe, is in Cambridgeshire, where Los has 
his eternal station (39 12) 

46 7 Oxford, as one mighb expect, is mentioned m connection with Cambridge 
no less than hve times He is an eloquent Bard, here as in 45 30 Perhaps this 
IS to be explained by Blake’s letter to Hayley (Jan 27, 1804) ‘ my much 

admired and respected Edward, the bard of Oxford, whose verses still sound upon 
my ear hke the distant approach of things mighty and magnificent, like the sound 
of harps which I hear before the sun’s nsmg ’ This bard has never been identified 
Oxford’s association with Oothoon {Milton, 11 42, Jerusalem, 83 28) and with the 
Tree of Life (45 30, 46 7) is to be explained by the fact that Rosamond’s Bower 
was m Oxfordshire (It is sometimes difficult to distmguish between City and 
County, when Blake gives no clue, as elsewhere ) 

46 12 Rest in love, until the Last Judgment 

46 14-15 The Last Judgment is represented by a final harvest of the Nations, 
from which the Bread of Philosophy is made {The Four Zoos, ix ) See also the 
Commentary on Milton, 3* 1-3 

46 18 Chester is twice associated with Benjamin (63 12, 90 15) 

46 25-28 The tune will come when a family will be a man’s worst hmdrance In 
such a time, Jesus brings no peace, but a sword {Matthew x 34 36) , ‘ And a m«n’s 
foes shall be they of his own household ’ Cf also lines 81-82 of the poem on plate 27 

47 3 The Emotions are separated from mankind, and break into war Soon 
they will turn the places of religion i^ito the places of the sacrifice of others 

47 6 The Wicher Man see the Commentary on Milton, 37 11 

47 11 The illusion of Matter is created by the Reason of those in this world 

47 17 Cf Dante’s ‘ Abandon hope ’ ’ over the gates of Hell We have already 
had Albion’s last words once before, m 23 26 

48 1-4, 30 seq and 46 are lewntten from The Four Zoas, i 408-410, 192-193, 
and IV 277 

48 4 Surrounded with a Cloud concealing the mner sense under a veil of 
s3nnbol 

48 7 Sixteen pillars the inspired books of the Bible, according to Sweden 
borg {Arcana Gcelestia, x 325) 

48 13-17 Beulah (Love) is a mild repose from the splendours of Eternity 
(Imagination) 

48 14 Repeated from MiUon, 30 1 
48 18 Enion awakes Freedom m Love 

48 28 An aged, pensive Woman Enion, maternal love, the Earth Mother, 
and often the Generative Instinct In The Four Zoas (i 193) she is renamed Eno 
when she opens Time and Space into Eternity 

48 35 A Rainbow always represents a watery (material) illusion 
48 36 The Moment becomes eight thousand and five bundled years, which as 
the length of Los’s existence outside of Eternity (83 52) The Moment of Inspira- 
tion is equal in value to all time 

48 37 Every second century produces a great genius 
48 45 See the Commentary on 12 5 
48 47 Freedom at last is wholly separated from Man 
48 51 Erin, the Body 

48 56 58 Now Man must sacrifice his opmions and his works (his Children) 
if he wishes to keep his friends , for no toleration remams 

49 10 The Gigantic roots the Wicker Man of Scandinavia 

49 15 H^ivilah, or the Eden of Innocence, is materialized mto the visible sun 
49 19 The Moon is supposed to have been a part of the earth, at one time , 
Blake identifies it with the Lost Atlantis 
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49 24 Polypus the social system based on Matenahsm 
49 47 SMloh, the site of the Tabernacle, represents Inspiration direct from 
God The soul is female towards God (the Mascuhne Emanation) but male towards 
all other kmds of Inspiration (Daughters of Beulah) See the note on the lUustra- 
tion to plate 96 

49 51 A reminiscence from Psalm cxxi 6 ‘ The sun shall not smite thee by 

day, nor the moon by night ’ 

49 53 The gesture of the cross enclosed in the circle 
49 54 The Mundane Shell is the Tomb of Man 
49 56 Og d Anak see the Commentary on Milton^ 18 33 
49 58 Divine Analogy the Swedenborgian correspondences, or the Kabalistic 
Macrocosm and Microcosm 

49 58 59 The heathen giants, in the tears of the repentant Balaam, gire their 
powers to the two steadfast friends See the Commentary on 43 37 
49 60 Surfaces^oi matter, beneath which Man is bound 
49 61 The twenty-seven heavens and hells are forming to shut Man from 
Eternity See the Commentary on Milton, 37 15 

49 66 To the State The States are moods and attitudes, through which any 
Individual may wander These are to be blamed for Iniquity, and not the Man 
who IS m them , fcr the Man will pass beyond them We must blame the Anger , 
not the Man who is angry, for Anger is eternal, yet it is not an essential part of any 
mdividual 

49 67 Death the nfe in this world, which is Satan (Error) 

49 73i» Cf Ezeliel xxvm 14 ‘ Thou art the anointed cherub that covereth 

and I have set thee so thou wast upon the holy mountain of God , thou hast 
walked up and down m the nudst of the stones of fire " 

49 77 Creation as an act of Mercy 

50 3 The Ticelve Gods of Asia for their names see Milton, 37 20 34 
50 11 Cf The Four Zoos, ly 253 and Commentary 

50 20 Stars Reason 

50 22 The lovely illusion of the Body contains the Reason 
50 27 Cf Ephesians iv 26 ‘ Be ye angry, and sin not let not the sun go 

down upon your wrath * 

Plate 52 This attack on Deism f the Rehgion of Nature ’) and Militansm is 
so clearly wiitten that it needs hardly any explanation 

Man IS horn a Spectre Cf Thomas Vaughan’s Anthroposophia Theomagica 
‘ We are all bom like Moses with a Veil over the Pace Tins is it, which hmders 
the prospect of that Intellectual shmmg Light, which God hath placed in us, 
And to tell you a Trueth that concemes all Mankmde, the greatest Mystery both 
in Divinity and Philosophic is, Sow to remove it ’ 

Vegetated Spectre embodied reason 

Prophecied of Jesus among them Virgil {Pastoral, iv ), Hermes Tnsmegistus 
and the Sybils 

' The poem consists of the second half of the poem in the MS Book, of which the 
first half was copied into the Pickering MS The Monk represents the follower of 
Jesus, martyrized under Charlemaine, or imperial power 

Line 17 The hlaok bow of material warfare, as opposed to spiritual warfare 
For further notes on this poem, see the Commentary on I saw a Monk of Charle- 
rmine among the ‘ Later Lyrics ’ 


Chapteb III 

53 1 Vehicular Form the Poet is the temporal form of the Spirit 
53 4 Albion's Tree the Church of Mystery, founded on Moral Law 
53 10 Seven-fold Los’s Furnaces are the Seven Eyes of God 
63 12-13 Repeated from Milton, 23 58-69 
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53 22 The Twenty-four and the Four are the twenty eight cathedral cities 
54* 5 Eepeated from plate 26 

54 11 Seeing his sons give themselves over to the Passions, Albion is filled 
with hatred 

54 21 The Temptation in the Wilderness 

54 25 Arthur was the first Enghsh kmg With Merhn and Bladud he forms 
a Tnnity Merlm represents the enslaved Imagination, Arthur the enslaved Logic, 
and Bladud (who founded Bath) the enslaved Body, or Senses 

54 27 Albion tries to regam his Emanation, but she opposes him with Reason 
(stars) and War (dragons) i^e-vertheless, the vision of Freedom united with 
Nature appears, though m torment 

55 1 The Eternals see Albion still in Beulah, as a result 
55 11 That Veil, of the flesh 

55 13 The Ser'pent of Materialism 
55 14 To hunt to Generation 

55 15 The selling of Joseph as an example of family hate 
55 22 The legend of this symbol seems to be lost 
55 27 A reminiscence from Judges v 20 

55 31 For the Seven Eyes of God, see the Commentarjr on The Fpur Zoas, 
VII 392-400 

55 37 The mind of man has complete control over his bod} 

55 55 The Limuq Creatures are the Four Zoas 
55 57 The Indefinite, or the abstract 

55 58 By Im own Works, and not by a compaiison of his piinciplee with ^he 
common standards 

55 62 This doctrme is often interpreted as meaning 'ittention to detail at the 
expense of general composition As a matter of fact, it is merely the cult of the 
mot juste, with all the accuracy of thought and feeling which such a cult imphes 
55 64 The Infinite, as opposed to the Indefinite 

55 66 On self-sacrifice, and not on abstinence 

56 8 Man is nothing but the babv of Infinity 

56 10 Cf ‘ Between two moments, bhss is ripe,’ Europe, 183 
56 18 19 The Sun (Imagmation) shall be the chaiiot of spiritual warfare , 
the Moon (Love) a ship bearmg us over the Sea of Time and Space 
56 26 The Daughters of Albion reply 

56 27-28 Pleasure has fallen to all-but-senseless matter , the Imagmation 
has become the worm which is Man 

56 42 43 St Paul’s, with its classic appearance, is the church of the Moral 
Yirtues Round the Cross stand the three Marys as mourners of crucified Man 
mourning, although fe m i nin e standards have murdered their Saviour and have 
smitten two of them 

57 7 RosamonTs Bower, where Love hides from Satan’s Watch-fiends, was 
the subterranean labyrmth m Blenheim Park (Oxfordshire) supposed to have been 
built by Henry n for his mistress, Rosamond Clifiord See also Milton, 11 42, 
and Jerusalem, 83 28 

57 12-15 Man refuses to face the warfares of the world, and is caught and 
mutilated by his own Past (the Dead) , nevertheless his Reason rises untouched 
Fmally Man reaches the Rock of Ages itself , and at last restmg there, the centre 
of thmgs opens and reveals the divme vision 

58 1 But Man is not yet saved Vision is not enough to release him, while 
all the forces of the world revel misdirected Albion’s first vision of Truth is of 
the misery of the world, due to the cruelty of the Female Will, which tortures Man 
under its selfish standards of morality This Female Will appears sometimes as 
One, Rahab, the Church of Moral Virtue , sometimes as two, Rahab and Tirzah, 
sexual excess and restramt , and sometimes as the Twelve Daughters 

58 2 Gwendolen selfish pleasure 
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58 11 The Hermaphroditic Condensations tlie contradictions of Lust and 
Chastity are divided 

58 19 By definitely dividing the sexes, the Male can then dominate the Female 
agam 

58 22 Reason’s temple of the World of Matter 

58 26 Unaenerate not descended to the world of (Jeneration , but not 
necessarily in Eternity 

58 29 Rationalism encloses the Imagmation 

58 30 The Bad Artist encloses Love 

59 2 See 23 20 seq 

59 5 The Poet makes Matter the wall of Man’s tomb, between the Oak and 
Palm which grow at the entrance to Beulah 

59 10-21 Cf Milton, 17 15-25 and 34 32 39 

59 22 The Looms of Generation are between the Spirit and the Body, near the 
descent (towards Rpulah) 

59 23 The Poet’s works are m the realm of Reason, smce his Spectre helps 
h im at ins labours 

59 28 The Daughters of Los weep at their task of vveaving bodies, but it is 
a necessary work for salvation 

60 1 Eastern keaven of the passions 
60 2 Man’s Reason is really Emotion 
s60 10 The Song of the Lamb 

60 11 The stem of Vegetation the phallos 

*60 1^21 Freedom and Innocence once overspread the whole earth 
60 18 Nimrod's Tower the Tower of Babel 

60 21 The Four Rivers the Four Zoas 

60 45 Vala Nature 

60 60 The Stars of fatahty 

61 1 This plate, mserted at a late date, represents the Conception of Jesus 

in the Divme Vision Blake did not beheve in miracles m the ordmary sense , and 
he ascribes the conception of Jesus to the Holy Ghost, because Mary ^ ignorant of 
crime m the midst of a corrupted age ’ (as he describes her m the Vision of the Last 

Judgment) yields to the impulse of true desire, which is a command from God 

Being Ignorant of ‘ sm,’ Mary sms in the world’s sense , but there is no impurity 
m her ‘ 0 f ehx culpa ’ ’ 

61 2 Elohim Jehovah God as Judge and Redeemer together The term is 
used thus agam m The Ghost of Abel, 52 

61 7 QE Job IV 17 ‘ Shall a man be more pure than his Maker ^ ’ 

61 11 If she had been without desires herself, she could not know how to 

forgive others 

61 17 Cf H C R , Deo 7, 1826 * He spoke of the Atonement said, It is a 
horrible doctrme If another man pay vour debt, I do not forgive it,” etc , etc , etc ’ 
61 20 Of the Gods, of the Heathen 

^ 61 25 As m the Lord’s Prayer ‘ And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 

debtors 3 i 33 Qtikon, Hiddekel, and Pison are the four rivers of Eden 

61 35 Another voice that of Nature (Vala) 

61 48 The Nativity 

61 49 The Crucifixion 

61 50 Jesus speaks - „ 7 

61 52 Repeated from hue 3 of the Epilogue to The Gates of Paradise 

62 7 ShaU Jesus be bom of Nature ^ i 

62 9-12 A purely spiritual genealogy, mvented by Blake himseli hainaii 

was apparently his name for Cam’s Wife , Ada, Zillah, and N aamah were wife, 
daughter, and grand-daughter of Lamech, the latter being the aunt of hioah, 
whom she married (accordmg to Blake) 
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62 14, as in John xx 

62 16 IS quoted from Joh xix 26 

62 18 IS quoted from John xi 25 

62 20-21 The Passions and Nature are also to be redeemed , but first they 
must be created into a defimte State, that they may put it ofi 

62 25-28 The journey through the wilderness to the Promised Land The 
pillars of Cloud and Fire become the delusion of Nature and the tortures of Passion 

62 30-34 The old warfare between Passion and Eeason 

63 1 Jehovah^ the Father, about to be born as the Son, Jesus Cf John x 

30 ‘ I and my Father are one ’ 

63 5-6 Durmg the Terror m the French Revolution, Chnstianity was oflS.cially 
denied The Passions (Luvah) slew the true Doctrine (Tongue) 

63 7 Nature (as Natural Eehgion) then takes her revenge 
63 9 Thor & Fnga the Scandinavian gods of War and Love 
63 11 The Chanot Wheels filed with Eyes the warfare of Reason (Eye, 
Cherubim) This is reminiscent of the splendid passage in Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
VI 749-755 

Forth rush’d with whirl wind sound 
The Chariot of Paternal Deitie 
As with Starrs thir bodies all 
And Wings were set with Fyes with Eyes the Wheels ’ 

63 12 Reuben and Benjamin, as the oldest and youngest of Jacob’s sons, me 
cursed and one blessed, though of the same father, are often associated by 
Blake 

63 14 The Fairies lead the Moon, natural joys lead Love 
63 16 Christ is born of Mary (the Victim of social order, smce she has given 
birth to an illegitimate child) 

63 21 The Looking Glass of Emtharmon Blake uses a very old symbol, 
which describes Nature as the Mirror of Deity Cf the Vision of the Last Judg- 
ment ‘ The world of imagination is the world of eternity The world of 
Generation, or vegetation, is finite and temporal There exist in the eternal world 
the permanent realities of everything which we see reflected m this vegetable glass 
of Nature ’ This Platonic symbol is constantly referred to m Spenser’s Fowre 
Hymnes Cf also Jakob Bohme’s Six Theosophic Points, i 13 ‘ It is hke a Look- 

mg-61ass, which is a retainer of the Aspect of Nature, yet it doth not comprehend 
Nature, neither does Nature comprehend the shimmering Ghmps or Reflexion in 
the Lookmg-Glass , and thus the one is free from the other , and yet the Lookmg- 
Glass IS really the retamer or preserver of the Image ’ Cf also Thomas Vaughan’s 
Anthroposophia Theomagica ‘ God m love with his own Beauty frames a glass, to 
view it by reflection ’ 

63 23 f/ie <^i?ew6ew are the dividmgs of the Nations 

63 40 Los thought it a mirage 

64 3 Cherubim are forms of Reason 

64 6 With the formation of the World of Matter, Man himself becomes a 
Worm, feeding on death 

64 13 Thyself Female Man is so obsessed with feminine ideals that he is 
become female m spirit 

64 15 The Pope is taken as the chief enforcer of the Female Will Arthur, 
the first kmg, enforces his rule 

64 25-30 Reason and Nature become one, and appear as the Hermaphrodite 
of unsolved contradictions, or Doubt 

66 1-4 The two worlds of Natural Religion and Chnstianity are at last opposed 
The Passions are cast mto the fiLre of Wrath, Man is pitied (and separated from his 
Passions), while Christ is crucified 

66 6-66 This passage is repeated from The Four Zoas, vii 653-697 Lmes 
9 and 33-36 are added, also a few names See the Four Zoas Commentary 
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65 9 A poisonous blue tlie woad 

65 33 36 The press-gang and the navy 

65 58 Drinking his Emanation feeding on Nature 

65 59 60 Reason gets its inspiration solely from the mistakes of others 

65 66 The Body spreads its delusion subtly as a perfume 

65 70 Nature has become the Holy Place of Reason 

66 2 Stonehenge, as Natural Rehgion 

66 15 The persecution of the French by the Enghsh durmg the Revolution 
66 19 21 The sacrifices of the Daughters (works) of the Poet 
66 22 34 The sacrifice of the Poet himself 
66 30 The death mto this world, as Baptism 

66 41-43 The Divine Vision becomes the torture of wrath, then the Wheel of 
fatahty, and finally disappears 
66 45 Man’s brief year 

66 46-56 In tie world of Generation, men appear separated , yet they are 
bound together in the Polypus of the present social order 

66 58 The Mountains represent those on earth who rise above it 
66 67 The Intellect and the Emotions havmg succumbed to the world of 
Generation, only the Body and Spirit are left to protest 

66 70 The Dove <& Raien, sent out durmg this Deluge of the Sea of Time and 
Space 

^66 74-81 The Sun is Imagination, the Moon is Lo\e, the Stars are Reason, and 
the Earth is the Senses 
^67 2 B See the Commentary on 58 1 

67 16 The bloody PciZ the tortured body 
67 24 Tirzah restraint in love 

67 35-37 This is surely a loose description of the spreading of the Roman 
roads across Great Britain Their centre really was at London, and not Verulam 
Blake evidently changed the place for symbolic purposes He mentions only those 
roads going south and west The Polypus’s head is m Reason (Verulam), its heart 
in Cruelty (Salisbury Plain), it progresses towards order (south) and materiahsm 
(west), and it reaches even to Art (Bristol, Chatterton’s city — though this was 
not a Roman city , a Roman road, however, went past its site, from Bath to 
Caerwent) 

67 42 A golden pm the phallos 
67 43 Tirzah suffers with the rest 

67 44-68 9 is repeated from The Four Zoos, vm 293 315, with the addition 
of Imes 67 51, 58, half of 67 61 and 68 1-2 See The Four Zoos Conomentary 

68 18 0 Double God of Generation Hermaphroditus t Molech was the 
national god of the Ammonites, to whom children were sacrificed Chemosh, the 
national god of the Moabites, was a similar deity 

68 30 The sacrifice of one’s child is the sacrifice of one’s works 
68 41 The Twelve Stones the altars to the twelve gods of the heathen, for 
“which see Milton, 37 20-34 

68 42 A physical symbol . , ,^7 

68 51 Vzzah (Uzza) was smitten by the Lord for touching the Ark (1 Chron 

xm 10) 

68 53 A beautiful Daughter Tirzah 

69 1 All men become of one type Hand, the Rational Man 

69 11 Leah d Rachel Jacob’s two wives {Genesis xxix 20 28) 

69 19-25 Beulah, the state of Love ^ 

69 26-27 Cf ‘ Brothels are bmlt with bncks of Rehgion ’ 

69 30-31 Such love causes a descent from the world of the Poet Beulah is 

below Etermty Love is inferior to Friendship Blake repeats this doctrme m 

86 42 ^ ^ 

69 32-37 The rum of lo\e when controlled by Reason 
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69 38 The Infernal Veil flesh, which becomes the centre of the rehgion of 
Rationahsm . 

69 42-44: But m reahty, Mundane lo\e is of the spiritual body (circumference) 
(See 12 55 ) It includes every aspect, and is not hnuted to the sexual act 

70 1-16 the Rational Man, is the type of mankind in the world of Gene- 

ration His three heads represent the contradictions of the impulses of his Head, 
Heart, and Loins, though (as Bacon, Newton, and Locke) each is directed by 
Reason 

70 6-7 Disbelievmg that Contraries can exist together 

70 17 Rahah (Moral Virtue) is his inspiiation She is thieefold, as she domi- 
nates Head, Heart, and Loms , and thus is the antithesis of Beulah 

70 25 A threefold kiss IS a Teimm&ccnceiiom The Of yslalCabinei 

70 31 Moral Virtue is only the shadow of Nature 

70 32 Reason (stars) has left Man 

71 1-49 The vision of the Twelve Sons and Daughters pf Albion m their 
Eternal State The southern part of Great Britain is gi\ en to the Loins, the central 
part to the Heart The four Sons of the Head, however, are distiibuted according 
to their four ‘ gates ’ Bowen is m the North , Scofield m the East , Kotope is in 
the West (overlappmg both Heart and Loms) , while Kov (also overlapping Heart 
and Loins) is in the centre of the South, smee, as the Head of Reason (or Law) he 
is the inmost impulse of generation 

71 6-9 An elaboration of the symbols of 12 55-56 The Ciicumfeienc^s 
the Body, the Centre is the Emotions 

71 10-49 For the characters of the Sons and Daughteis, sec the Comment»»ry 
on 5 25-27 and 40 44 Blake gladly demonstrates that the ‘ unnatui il con- 
sangmnities and friendships ’ which Albion feared (28 7) are the great Virtues of 
Eternity 

71 50-53 Wrath, Pity, Desire, and Reason hve m the Body and the Spnit 
They are the ungenerated Four, which make the Twehe into the Sixteen of Eternity 
The generated Twelve are Albion’s Sons 

71 57-59 The Poet dares not address Man m his fallen state, lest Man turn his 
back on the Divine Imagination 

72 1 4, 17-27 The completion of the list of counties begun 16 28-60 This 
map of Ireland, however, represents the ideal state, as contrasted with the con- 
fusion mdicated on the maps of plate 16 The Tribes (the matured forms of the 
Sons of Israel) have at last found their proper stations See Numbers u 

This map must be read clockwise Beginnmg in the east, Judah, Issachar, and 
Zebulun represent the head, heart, and loms of Luvah In the south (reading 
clockwise, east to west) are Reuben, Simeon, and Levi , for according to Urizen, 
head, heart, and loms are distmct, though equally important In the west (Body) 
we get the crucifixion upside-down Ephraim, Manasseh, and Benjamm (reading 
from south to north) are the head, heart, and loms — ^the loms predominating In 
the north, Dan, Asher, and Napthah interlace somewhat, to represent the ‘ wheels 
within wheels ’ — ^the head, heart, and loins being equally important, as m tlj,e 
south, but not carefully separated It is worth mention that each of these northern 
divisions have one county touching upon Lough Neagh 

Though the number of counties ascribed to each compass-point vanes, each has 
approximately the same amount of land Each Tribe has one-third of the counties 
ascribed to his compass-pomt, takmg them m the order given by Blake , the only 
exception being in the west, where there are but five counties Galway alone here 
bemg assigned to Ephraim 

72 5-9 The Sixteen Gates are desenbed 12 61-13 19 On each of the four 
walls of Golgonooza are four gates, openmg mto Eden, Beulah, Generation, and 
Illro But all the gates openmg from the Body are closed till the Last Judgment 

72 9 See the Commentary on 71 50 53 

72 10-16 See the Commentary on 71 50-53 
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72 32 A list of the Thirty-two Nations is given 72 38 42 
72 43 The Nations are islands, separated from each oth^r only by the Sea of 
Time and Space 

72 50 * St Teresa was his delight * {Life und Letters of Samuel Palmer, p 245) 

72 51 Hervey, author of Meditations among the Tombs, on which Blake painted 
an allegorical picture 

73 16 Albion^s Tomb is the sky, whose constellations are divided between Og 
and Anak, the guardians of the Threshold (In Milton, 37 51-55, Sihon is sub- 
stituted for Anak ) Stars represent Eeason , therefore this hne means that they 
read the Fate of Man by Reason, ignormg the two higher spheres of Imagination 
^Sun) and Love (Moon) 

73 22 LuvaKs World of OpaJceness the matenahzed world, Vala (Nature) 
bemg the emanation of Luvah (the emotions) 

73 24 Of the Elohim a Creator himseH 

73 27-28 Foy these two hmits, see the Commentary on The Pour Zoos, iv 271 
Now Los IS partially identified with Jesus Peleg S JoUan see Genesis x 25 
This Ime means simply that Adam and Satan are mstmctive enemies 
73 48-49 Rewritten from Milton, 26 31-32 

73 52 Cf H C R, 10th Dec 1825 ^ I have conversed with the Spiritual Sun 
— I saw him on Bnmrose hill ’ 

74 2 In order to arrange these Four Sons of Los in agreement with the 
^mbols of the next two hues, they should read Bromion, Theotormon, Pala- 
mabron, and Rmtrah 

74 8 Blake speaks 

74 20-21 This legend was never told m its entirety In Milton, 22 61-23 1, 
we learn that they fled in the ‘ thousand years of sorrow, of Palamabron’s Harrow 
& of Emtrah’s wrath fury ’ 

74 23 The four extra sons are the ungenerated Rmtrah, Palamabron, Theo- 
tormon, and Bromion 

74 24-26 Bad art and philosophy 
74 27 See the Commentary on 72 5 9 
74 33 Woman is seduced by Man’s physical form 
74 47 See the Commentary on Milton, 39 1 

74 54 Dinah, the woman whose lover, Shechem, was kiUed {Genesis xxxiv ) 
Enn represents the Body , Shechem and Dinah are but a lower form of Theotormon 
and Oothoon 

75 2 Bath, the Body, possesses the Imagination, Logic, and Senses of the 
Fallen Man See the Commentary on 54 25 Accordmg to Geofirey of Mon- 
mouth, II X , Bladud, the son of Hudibras, founded Bath , and this fact furnished 
Blake with his symbolic significance Milton’s History (Book ii ) gives his life as 
follows ‘ Bladud built Caerbadus or Bathe, and those medcinable Waters he 
dedicated to Minerva, m whose Temple there he kept fire continually bummg He 
was a man of great invention, and taught Necromancy till having made him 
Wings to fly, he fell down upon the Temple of Apollo m Trinovant, and so dy’d 
after twenty years Reigne ’ 

75 3 Twenty-sevenfold according to the Twenty-seven rehgions 
75 10-20 IS repeated from Milton, 38 43 
75 24 These rehgions circle endlessly 
75 27 Repeated from plate 27 

Plate 77 From ‘ We are told ’ to ‘ incoherent roots ’ is a summary of the philo- 
sophy of Puritamsm , to which Blake contrasts his philosophy as an artist 

An Intellectual Fountain Cf Jakob Bohme’s Theoscopia, u 13 ' The Great 

Love of God is come to help as a new f ountam of divine Unity, Love, and Rest ’ 

Art Science Art and Emowledge, Ser^him and Cherubim 
The blank verse shows Jesus stnvmg agamst Puritanism (or Natural Rehgion), 
and bemg overcome by it 
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Line 1 South this is an intellectual vision 
Line 2 The flanging wheel of Religion 

Lines 34 In Blake’s designs, the normal ‘ current ’ of " Creation ’ is clockwise , 
the lower half only being visible to mortal eyes Therefore ‘ from west to east ’ is 
agamst this current of life It opposes Nature, and is called ‘ Natural Religion ’ , 
in the name of Jesus it crucifies Jesus 

Lines 7-8 Imagination and Love are nearly destroyed 
Lme 11 Man has ‘ vegetated ’ , his life is a span 
Lme 15 As at the gate of Eden 

CHAPrBR IV 

78 1-9 The Poet protects Man against the cruelty of Reason and Puritanism 
78 10-20 The Spectres then attack the Body (Erm) by its forty-two gates 
(counties), hopmg to destroy its freedom , having already made Nature the supreme 
goddess, and formed her mto the Church of Moral Virtue This passage may be 
summed up m the lme from the preceding page ‘ Opposmg Nature, it is “ Natural 
Eehgion ” » ’ 

78 17 The Concave Earth the flesh, which surrounds Golgonooza, Jih.Q City 
of Art, and reaches to Entuthon Benython, the region of abstract?jons 

79 3 Heshhon an Amonte city destroved by the Israelites {Numbers xxi 25) 
79 17 The small island of England is taken as symbol of Man, shrunken 

rocky, surrounded by the Sea of Time and Space 
79 20 For the list of Counties, see 16 35 51 
79 54 Cherubim d Seraphim ' Science and Art m the Lost Atlantis 
79 59 Here the Cherubim are the guardians of the Ark Reason protects 
Divmity 

79 71-72 The sexes, once separated, war together against mankind 

80 1 The Net and the Tree are Matter and Mysterj 

80 4 A worm going to eternal torment the Puritanical conception of Man 
80 12 Vala sings Nature is no longer free 
80 13 Flames of everlastmg corruption 

80 14-15 If once Nature be found not true, her power over Man will be 
gone 

80 16 My Father Luvah Emanations are at once the daughters, sisters, 
and wives of their Zoas 

80 19-23 When the Passions were conquered by Man, they were revived by 
Nature, who then took her revenge on Man 

80 23-24 A reminiscence from The Four Zoas^ i 500-501 
80 31 Nature calls for Jesus to sperCd himself in the emotions, and not to 
waken Man Should he do so, she believes that the Emotions would be murdered, 
and she would be an outcast illusion , but she is wrong 
80 36 A Dragon form War 

80 39 Cambel d Gwendolen Restricted Sex and Selfish Pleasure 
80 43 The Four Forests Albion’s fourfold errors 

80 45 The Stones of power the twelve Druidic altars See the Commentary 
on 28 21 

71 93 Temples Druidic temples See the Commentary on Europe, 

80 62 Error always refuses to ‘ take defimte form,’ and hides among abstrac- 
tions 

80 57 A development m the story of the first two Sons of Albion and their 
emanations begms here Hand and Hyle, the Rational Man and the Bad Artist, 
are drawn to each other’s emanations, Gwendolen and Cambel, or Selfish Pleasure 
and the Female WiU The Rational Man is now attracted to the Female Will (or 
restricted sex), while the Bad Artist mdulges m Selfish Pleasure As a result. 
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both give the doctrine of Jesus a debased interpretation , and both are debased in 
turn 

80 65 To make Freedom appear mconsistent with Christianity 

81 2 Selfish Pleasure as the seducer of Merlm 

81 9 Selfish Pleasure claims to have destroyed the lust for mere physical 
beauty (Reuben) and to ha\e brought Man back to the State of Innocence, which 
is spiritual infancy 

82 17 So saying this evidently refers to the poem in the design on plate 81, 
rather than to the speech of 80 83-82 9 which is only the development of the 
doctrme of Gwendolen’s falsehood In the design, Gwendolen points to the follow- 
ing truth 

In Heaven the only Art of Living 
Is Forgetting & Forgiving, 

Especially to the Female 

Behmd this, irf deep shadow, is the falsehood, the imphed corollary of the 
truth 

But if you on Earth Forgive, 

You slibU not find where to Live 

(T 

82 19 The lefr hand is the material hand 
82 20 Porgettmg that every Lie contains its Truth within it 
^2 22 44 The falsehood of Selfish Pleasure, which the Poet desires to destroy 
82 32 This Tree of Generation 

^82 The Flesh is a covermg for sm , by laying the soul naked, it may be 
convicted of sm See The Four Zoos, viii 210 216 

82 47 Man, havmg sunk to the form of a mere baby, now becomes the Worm, 
which has neither Head, Heart, nor Loins, but is only a devourmg Stomach He 
is in the lowest state, that of TJiro, or Bowlahoola 

82 49 Herself perfect in hemty she is the complete ideal 
82 51 Restricted Sex is jealous of Selfish Pleasure 
82 55 The Seventh Furnace is Jesus 

82 56-69 The Poet draws Restricted Sex into his Furnace, to show her the 
analysis of the Rational Man She tries to form Hand, her beloved, according to 
her own principles , but mstead of a Man, Hand also smks into the Infant, then to 
the Worm 

82 64 See the illustration on plate 17 of Armrioa 

82 70-77 At this horrible sight, both Selfish Pleasure and Restricted Sex 
begm to sacrifice themselves, m order to give the Worm ‘ a form of love ’ — some 
semblance to humanity 

83 5 The Spirit, m his fall, divided mto the Poet and his Inspiration Los 
and Enitharmon, falling still further, enter the world of Generation as the children 
of Tharmas and Enion (the Body and the Generative Instmet) See The Four 
Zoos, I 

^ 83 13 The Crucifixion of the Flesh on the Tree of Moral Virtue 
83 27 Oothoon is Blake’s Magdalen See the Commentary on 57 7 
83 28 Antamon see the Commentary on Europe, 180 
83 40-41 According to the various scientific theories 

83 52 The allotted extent of time is only Six Thousand Years But the labours 
of Los both antedate and foUow time 

83 67 Inspiration appears separated m a material (watery) form 
83 79 Of Milton, 19 3 

83 82 The Dogs of Leutha (Puritanism) are those which destroyed Actaeon 

84 17 The l^tional Man demands the sacrifice of children (ideas and 
works) 

84 18 Chemosh "the Moabite god, to whom children were sacrificed 
84 28-85 2 In fear lest they be destroyed, the Daughters weave a whole 
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religion out of Pleasure’s falsehood, with which the Worm (man) is surrounded as 
in a false paradise , 

85 1 This allegory is surely the false doctrine elaborated by Bmtharmon m 
Europe 

85 3 False though this is, the Poet accepts it hoping to bring the Materiahzed 
Man back from his wandenngs through it 

85 6-9 Time is the active Male, Space is the passive Female Together they 
parent all history, which is a debased copy of the events of Eternity 

86 2 Three-fold, as Beulah, with the three gates of the Head, Heart, and 
Loins openmg mto Eternity 

86 19 Cf Revelation xxi 2 ‘ And I John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, 

coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband ’ 
86 4:2-43 Cf 69 30-31 
86 45 Enn the Body 

86 50 As m 83 67 This separation of the Poet and his Inspiration and their 
desertion of Enion (their mother m this lower form) is told in the Four Zoas, i 

87 6 Overgrown %n roots, or vegetation (matter) 

87 12 Inspiration, divided from her master, tries to dominate him 

87 16 Cf 81 6 

88 3-10 Cf 44 38 and 71 16 

88 7 The Human Four-fold Forms the Zoas 

88 18 " And Bladud ’ should have been added, to complete the Trinity 
the Commentary on 54 25 ^ 

88 23 Sussex Felpham Though Inspiration seemed separated from BJake 
there, yet almost by force it came to him eventually 
88 31 Love 

88 37 The Spectre speaks 
88 43 Want i e ‘ lack ’ 

88 48 In the City of Art, in the Indefinite, and-m the Abstractions of Eeason 
88 51 Inspiration, divided from the Poet, wastes all his efforts m her own 
emotions 

88 56 See 75 3 Freedom seizes the poisonous doctrines of Moral Virtue 

88 58 Hermaphroditic self contradictory 

89 1 The sexes were divided by the sa-crifice of Christ (see 42 32) Christ’s 
sacrifice (his whole hfe on earth) is symbohzed by the fourfold instruments of the 
Passion Yet Christ’s power is not universal , and those untouched by his miracle 
hve in the wars (wine-press) of contradictions 

89 6-7 The Pharisees, Scribes, Presbytery, High Priest, Pnest, and Sadducees 
The collective nouns Pharisaion and Saddusaion (Pharisees and Sadducees) were 
apparently mvented by Blake, who thought that they represented some orgamzed 
body 

(In his illustrations to Young’s Night Thoughts, Blake represents the seven 
heads of the Beast on which Eahab rides as those of the Judge, the Warrior, the 
King, the Pope, the Cardinal, the Bishop, and the Priest ) 

89 9 The Antichrist appears, and the Last Judgment is about to begm for 
the Covermg Cherub, see the Commentary on Milton, 7 51 As a Dragon, he is a 
form of War 

89 13 He IS a distorted reflexion of the Christ whom he opposes The Christ, 
durmg his three days m the grave, threw off the flesh , the Antichrist absorbs it 
89 14-15 In each of his four divisions of Head, Heart, Loins, and Bowels, he 
holds the children of Israel (divme ideas) m captivity 

89 15 Gihon is the southern (mtellectual) river of Eden {Genesis u 13) 

89 19 The Dragon of the River the Leviathan (See the 15th illustration to 
Job ) The Leviathan, with his many coils (from which his name is derived) repre- 
sents the devourmg round of existence m Time and Space 

89 21 Twelve ridges of stone the Druid altars to the Twelve Gods of Asia 
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89 25 The river of Generation (Arnon, or Storge) wincli flows into the Dead 
Sea of Time and Space, is the product of his love (heart) Blake identifies it with 
Pison, the first river of Eden {Geimsis n 11), which should Water the region of 
Havilah (innocence) 

89 30 Generalizing Gods the gods of Abstract Pnnciples — abstracted from 
Humanity 

89 35 Hiddekel is the third nver of Eden {Genesis ii 14), which flows west- 
ward (the Loins) 

89 38 Eujghates, the last of the four rivers of Eden, runs east (the emotions) 
{Genesis u 14) 

89 43 Ezeedom cannot he destroyed , therefore she is hidden away in the 
lowest region, Bowlahoola 

89 50 51 The Giants’ Causeway taken as poetical proof that giants hved here 
before the Sea of Time and Space overwhelmed us 

89 52-53 *The appearance of Rahab and the Dragon Moral Virtue m the 
form of War For Either descriptions, see Milton, 37 43, 42 22, and Jerusalem, 
75 17 

89 58 Alla is the state just below Beulah {Milton, 34 12) 

89 60 To ‘ burst the bottom of the grave ’ is to descend below human form 

90 1 The Mascuhne and the Femimne are respectively the Spectre and Emana 
tion of Man (the Humanity) The sexes are now losing touch with the Humamty, 
t^ng his hfe into themselves 

"^0 1-6 See the Commentary on 43 46 47 

^90 11^ The Subhme and the Pathetic as the Mascuhne and Peminme m the 
world of In degenerate art, the Pathos is apt to conceal the truth, which is 
at once terrible and subhme 

90 14-27 The various Sons and Daughters of Albion draw their dehght from 
their toiture of the Emotions , meanwhile they separate the material universe 
from materialized man 

90 27 IS repeated from 5 34 

90 28-38 Los begins to see clearly the errors of the world, and one by one he 
announces them No Individual should claim, either for himself or for his inspira- 
tion, the absolute authority in matters temporal or spiritual which we attribute to 
the symbols of sacred characters 

90 34-38 It IS a self-contradictory blasphemy to claim that the Christ could 
be born m material form from a Virgin The very fact of such a birth proves that 
Chnst has entered Satan (illusion) , and he must cast it ofi agam, or illusion would 
conquer reahty But such a descent is necessary, if Man is to be saved 

90 52-54 When an Individual sets himself up as the Infalhble Authority, he 
has cast out his finer mstmcts — ^separated into Male and Female And when one 
of these divisions claims a like Authority, it is a fall from the Truth of Eternity 
mto Error 

90^ 55 56 The contradiction of Puntamsm 

90 58 66 The reaction of the Deists into Natural Rehgion 

^ 91 5 Tell them to obey their deepest mstmcts, to hve their real hves, and not 
be hypocritical, pretending to accept a system of ethics which is at variance with 
themselves, especially when they are cruel to others (For the significance of 
‘ murderers,’ see line 10 and the Commentary to the 6th Epigram On Friends arid 
Foes ) 

91 7-12 is expanded from the fifth Memorable Fancy m The Marriage of Heaven 
and HeU 

91 18 Children thoughts and works 

91 21 Must see it completely 

91 32-33 The stupendous labour of the Intellect 

91 34 The Smaragdine Table of Hermes was reputed to be one of the oldest 
of magical documents, and is of great authority To this day all occultism is based 

2g 
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upon its philosophy It was supposed to have been discovered by Alexander the 
Great, written in ^Id upon an emerald tablet in the sepulchre of Heimes Trisme 
gistus, beneath the head of that sage 

This document is so short that it may be quoted m full 

It is the truest and most certain thmg of all thmgs 

That which is above is as that which is below, and that which is below is 
as that which is above, to accomplish the one thmg of all things most wonderful 

Ascend from earth to heaven and descend agam to earth and thou wilt 
have accomplished the potency of things superior and of things inferior 

The sun was its father, its mother the moon, it was borne m the wmds’ 
beUy 

It IS the strong power of every power, for it overcomes all thmgs subtle and 
penetrates aU things gross 

Thence proceed many marvellous adaptations which were established m 
this wise r 

It IS thus the world was created 

For this reason men call me Thnce-Greatest because I have three parts of 
the philosophy of the whole world 

This IS all I have to say concerning the mystery of the one thmg 

In rejectmg this, Blake rejects all Occultism, which he conceived to be an mdefinite 
Abstraction and a physical work created by Season, the Spectre, without spirijaial 
significance 

91 36 Cf ' But thou readst black where I read white ’ The Poet can see-sthe 
Light which shmes, however dimly, in Reason , the Spectre wastes his time m 
the empty spaces between these crumbs of Truth 

91 38-39 Leviathan and Behemoth are two monsters mentioned m Job, which 
Blake takes to represent the warfare in the Sea of Time and Space, and m the flesh 
of man They reappear on the 15th plate of the illustrations to Job Cornelius 
Agrippa (De Occult Phil , ii v ) calls ‘ Beemoth ’ and Leviathan ‘ two chief of the 
divels * They play important roles in Enoch, ii lx 7 seq 

91 44-52 The Poet masters his Reason, giving it its proper place to regulate 
(‘ a separate space ’), and not allowmg it to mterfere in matters of Faith, Art, or 
Love Yet he releases its mtellect (Eye) and spmt (Ear) 

91 50 To ‘ alter a Ratio ’ means to extend the knowledge of Reason until a 
new system is formed The paradise which the Spectre thought was so near is 
shown to be an illusion , and the complete extent of knowledge (‘ his starry heavens ’) 
somethmg too vast for any mtellect to grasp 

91 54-57 At the same time Blake emphasizes the importance of the Intellect 
* Men are admitted mto heaven, not because they have curbed and governed their 
passions, or have no passions, but because they have cultivated their understand- 
ings The treasures of heaven are not negations of passion, but reahties of mtellect, 
from which all passions emanate, uncurbed in their eternal glory The fool shall 
not enter heaven, let him be ever so holy ’ {V^s^on of the Last Judgment) Cf the 
Fo’‘Sho-E%ng-T$an-K%ng ‘ Ignorance was the root of all evil ’ Cf Thomas 
Vaughan’s Euphrates ‘ And here I doubt not to afiirme, that the Mysterie of 
Salvation can never be fully understood without Philosophic ’ Cf Milton’s Second 
Defence ‘ You therefore who wish to remam free, either instantly be wise or as 
soon as possible, cease to be fools ’ Cf Oscar Wilde’s De Profundis ‘ The supreme 
vice IS shallowness ’ 

92 1 Br%ton, Saxon, Roman, Norman west, north, south, east, 

92 1-6 Albion’s children return to his loms , the scattered Nations are becommg 
one m England 

92 7-11 Inspiration wiU have no separate existence from the Poet when the 
perfect nation, or Man, is finally produced The looms of Generation will cease to 
work Inspiration thinks that her union with Los will be her owa death 
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92 13 14 When Man awakes from his sleep of death and enters Eternity, the 
sexes will no longer be separated See the Commentary on 30 33 This is not 
annihilation of either sex, but union, which is the mystical deatL of Selfhood 

92 15-27 Then all the miseries of this world will exist only in ‘ the shadows 
of Possibility,' where they will remain as a warnmg 

93 2-16 Spiritual Beauty cannot understand the meanmg of Wrath and Pity, 
who are no longer commanded by her She fears that their own natures will drive 
away their ideals , and she remembers a time (the tune when Satan-Hayley drove 
the Poet's Plough) when Pride met Pride, and all poetry fled 

93 8 Genesis xxx 14-16 Mandrakes were supposed to be aphrodisiacs 

93 13 The Imagmation was Wrath in that day 

93 18 Tim WaLi‘}ig Death the Covermg Cherub 

93 23 Deus the Latm for ‘ God ' , hence ‘ Empire ' 

93 26 Lx the triumph of Error, m the coming of the Antichrist, hes the signal 
for the Eesurrectioi^and Judgment 

94 7 England Albion's Emanation 

94 13 Enn, the Body, is the watcher at the Tomb 

94 18 The Six Thousand Years are finished 

95 16-18 Man compels the Four Zoas to labour for him 

95 19-20 is repeated from 30 14-15 

95^1 22 Albion is united with his Emanation 
^96 1-2 IS repeated from 95 21-22 

^ 96 6 Cf Henry More’s Second Lash ‘ For God doth not ride me as a horse, 
and guide^e I know not whither myself , but converses with me as a friend ’ 

96 8 With the lesurrection of Man, the consequences of his errors do not cease 
immediately The Selfhood is his Selfishness, m the form of the Covermg Cherub 

96 13 Man now recognizes that Creation, as well as Eedemption, was an act 
of Mercy 

96 29 The Cloud is the Covering Cherub 

96 35 At that moment, when Man sacrifices hi m self for his friends, the evil 
illusion vanishes , and what he thought to be torture is the ultimate source of hie 
itself Cf the 85th illustration to Dante 

97 5 In my hearing Blake again testifies to the reahty of his Vision 

97 6-11 In every act of the glorified Albion, the four Zoas move m fourfold 
repetition 

97 12-15 Albion’s Bow is a weapon of spiritual warfare It is the symbol of 
love in Etermty, of the united sexes 

98 1 Each of the Zoas 

98 6 With one Arrow (deed) of Love, the selfish Eeason is slam 

98 9 Science and Art m Etermty 

98 11 All the works of Eternity are perfect, contammg both the ‘ sexes,’ both 
Subhmity and Pathos (90 11) 

98 < 12 The fourfold division of Man is according to his Zoas 
^ 98 15 The Four Eivers are other symbols of the Zoas There were ongmally 
Four Elvers m Eden {Genesis n 10-14) ^ 

98 44 Nature itself (the Serpent) is saved, ‘ even Tree, Metal, Earth & Stone, 
since * one hair nor particle of dust, not one can pass away ’ (14 1) * Everything 

has as much right to Eternal Life as God, who is the breast of Man,’ Blake wrote 
m his copy of Thornton’s Lord’s Prayer ‘ All thmgs are Immortal, Matter, Life, 
Spmt, Soul, Mmd, whereof every hvmg thing consisteth ’ (Tnsmegistus Pymand&r, 
XI 79) ‘ If therefore the whole microcosm is to be healed, then the corporeal 

coagulated balsam should be united with the spiritual celestial balsam and the 
discord between the elements of the sun should be reconciled, so that the super- 
fluous elements may be separated from the fixed predestmed element and alto- 
gether die out and leaVfe their fixed element, as their inhabitant, alone (Paracelsus 
Archidoans, x 9) " ^ If all thmgs are not only from God, but of God, no created 
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thmg can be finally annihilated ’ (Milton Treatise of Christian Doctrine) ‘ For 
my own part, I fear not to say, that Nature is so much the business of Scripture, 
that to me, the Spirit of God, in those sacred Oracles, seems not onely to mind the 
Restitution of Man m particular, but even the Redemption of Nature m Generali ’ 
(Thomas Vaughan Euphrates) In modern times we find Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unhound ‘Man, one harmonious soul of many a soul Where all things 
flow to all, as rivers to a sea ’ Also Walt Whitman ‘ I sweai I thmk now that 
everything without exception has an eternal Soul ^ / The trees have rooted m the 
ground * the weeds of the sea have ^ the animals » / 1 swear I thmk there is nothmg 
but immortahty » ’ {To Think of Time) , ‘ Nature and Man shall be disjoin’d and 
diffused no more , / The true Son of God shall absolutely fuze them ’ {Passage to 
India) 

From the quotations above, it will be seen that Blake is absolutely m agreement 
with occult theory The common source of this theory (aside from JSfature-mysti- 
cism) is probably Romans vm 21 ‘ The creature itself alsp shall be dehvered 

from the bondage of corruption mto the glorious hberty of the children of God ’ 

98 46 Priam War 

98 53 The Spectrous Oath of Allegiance 

99 3 ‘ After the passing away of the present creation, a new Mysterium Magnum 
may supervene ’ (Paracelsus Philosophy addressed to the Athe'i§,%ans, ii 12) 

99 4 ‘ Thereupon follows the greatest arcanum, that is to say, the ^uper- 
celestial Marriage of the Soul, consummately prepared and washed by the bloq^f 
the lamb, with its own splendid, shming, and purified body The body will 
receive and embrace its soul , since the body is affected with extrema, desire^for 
the soul, and the soul is most perfectly dehghted with the embrace of the body ’ 
(Paracelsus Aurora of the Philosophers, xiii ) 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO JEl^USALEM 

Plate 1 Frontispiece The Poet entering the Man’s inner life (31 2-4) Hold- 
ing hoLS globe of fire in his right hand, he passes inwaid, light foot first, through a 
Gothic door, which opens on darkness 

Plate 2 Title-page Jerusalem, The Emanation of the Giant Albion, 1804 
Printed by W Blake, Sth Moulton St Five of the Daughters of Beulah soar m 
various attitudes of ecstasy and despair They are six-wmged, as the Seraphim , 
and m these wmgs are the four symbols of the four states of Man the Sun, Moon, 
Stars, and the Earth Between the letters of the title are birds and butterflies 

Plate 3 Sheep To the Public Goats (cf Matthew xxv 32) The blanks m 
the text are fiUed with decorative hues A Daughter of Beulah floats to the left 
of the couplets 

Plate 4 Jerusalem Chapter I Above the title is written in Greek ‘ Moses 
and Jesus,’ signifying Blake’s synthesis of the two Testaments Jerusalem 
(Freedom), as a nude woman, pomts out the new moon of Beulah (Love) to t'J^o 
nude children who follow her through the air These children, and two others 
below them, are escaping from the heavily-draped Rahab (Moral Virtue) who 
clutches the fifth, an unwilhng youth, by the head Behmd him appear the flames 
of Affliction 

Plate 5 To the right of the text five women ascend from flames 

Plate 6 Los at his anvil, while his Spectre, as a fantastic bat, hovers over him 
(6 4-7) 

Plate 7 To the right of the text three decorative nudes 

Plate 8 A Fairy (or Natural Joy), as a nude woman, dfags Jjhe bleedmg Moon 
of Love after her, through the Valley of Logic (63 14) 
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Plate 9 On this plate are three strata of decoration, separated by the text 
They represent the State of Innocence, the PaU, and the St^te of Experience 
Innocence is represented by a piping shepherd, a flock, and a kneeling figure playina 
with a leopard The Pall shows Woman turning her back on despairmg Man to 
receive the Apple from the jaws of the Serpent The last design, Experience, 
shows the corpse of the giant Albion bewailed by the five senses, while m the back- 
ground rise the huge stars of Eeason 

Plate 10 No decoration 

Plate 11 A woman with a swan’s head, neck, and wings wades in a river by 
a gloomy shore Behind her a fish is seen m the water She is a semi-satirical 
symbol of the brainless woman, who concerns herself entirely with Time and Space 
(water) She is the ‘ Female Will ’ whose head is that of the Spectre on Plate 71 

Below the text a nude woman, in jewels and flames, flies toward the spiritual 
re^ons (to the leftj She represents Inspiration (an Emanation), m contrast to 
the half-animal figure above, who faces in the other direction This lower figure 
has been conjectured to be an Indian squaw , in which case she would represent 
the Inspiration of the Body (west) 

Slate ^2 To the right of the text a vertical row of decorative figures a woman 
m contemporary dross, with winghke growths on her arms , below her a nude man 
upsid€>down (with loms elevated over heart and head) applying compasses to the 
g%1g;e , below him, a woman indicates a pomt on the globe 

JPlate 13 To the right \ine-leaves and tendrils Below them a woman tries 
to catch a^bat 

Plate 14 To the right are the Sun, Moon, and the planets, among which Saturn 
is identified by his rings 

Below the text Inspiration visits the Poet in his sleep She appears as Enith- 
armon beneath a Rambow (83 4^7, 86 60) The background of stars, clouds, and 
a new moon mdicates the state of Beulah At the head and feet of Los are very 
small kneehng angels 

Plate 16 Abraham, the Prophet, fleemg from the errors of Chaldea (15 28) 
He IS opposed by the vegetating Man, Reuben 

Plate 16 No decoration 

Plate 17 No decoration 

Plate 18 Jerusalem and Vala, each beneath a Moon of Beulah, sleep m harmony, 
one crowned with the hhes of spiritual beauty, the other crowned with the roses of 
material beauty (19 40-44) Their emanations rush forth to embrace between 
them A similar design occurs m the margm of the 19th illustration to Job To 
the right of the text are faUmg figures 

Plate 19 The escape of Albion’s children Some rush madly above the text, 
hand in hand , others ascend to them, to the right of the text , while below hes 
Albion’s corpse, crushmg three of the Sons He is bewailed by the Pour Senses, 
beneath a settmg sun The current of this design runs contrary to the normal 
current of the universe (19 1) 

Plate 20 The text is divided by various horizontal rows of figures, represent- 
ing Albion’s released children Two flymg figures meet face to face , three moons 
and two stars and a comet , figures drag bummg wheels and stars , a row of 
flames , four old men drag flammg stars, followed by a flying female , and two 
comets 

Plate 21 Hand, both as Accuser and Executioner, scourges three Daughters 
of Albion (21 29-30) 

Plate 22 Aboye t£e text the Spectre and Emanation separate m flames 

Below the text the Angels of Forgiveness embrace above the flammg and inter 
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cogged wheels of Punishment, which are half sunk m the Sea of Time and Space 
(22 34 35) 

Plate 23 To the nght of the te\t Jerusalem and Vala, as two winged fames 

Below a winged female is dogged m mire , to the left is a dow enng plant , 
and above is a festoon of mtestmes 

Below three giant figures are encased m rock , and below them, multitudes 
of nudes, m the same phght Mankind buried m matter 

Plate 24 The Moon, a crescent contammg the winged head of a Seiaph sails 
as the Ship of Love over the Sea of Time and Space (56 18) 

Below Ime 11 the Daughters of Albion weave the bowels 

To the right of the text Gwendolen (Selfish Pleasure) kneels hoinfied at the 
sight of the bowels (Bowlahoola) 

Plate 25 The Body of Albion, supported by three of the Daughters of Albion 
His kmbs still contam the heavenly bodies his right leg is marked with the sun 
and the morning star , his left leg is marked with the moon and the Pleiades , Orion’s 
Belt girds him , and his right shoulder is marked with another star One of the 
Daughters m tears is wmdmg a clue of vegetation ’ from his navel " ^ 

Plate 26 No text Freedom (Jerusalem) is aghast at the awful vision of the 
Rational Man (Hand) Both characters aie labelled with^their namesc The 
picture IS inscribed 

Such visions have appear’d to me 
As I my oider’d course have run 
Jeiusalemis named Liberty 
Among the Sons of Albion 

Plate 27 To the Jews No decoration 

Plate 28 Jerusalem Chap 2 The King and the Queen of the Fames (natural 
]oys) embrace in the Lilly of Havilah (the state of^fnnocence) Below them is the 
Sea of Time and Space A design with similar subject appeals m The Song of Los 

To the right of the text are queer sea-ammals and shells One of them, a man 
with his head caught m a shell suggests the mfiuence of the fantasies of the elder 
Peter Bruegel 

Plate 29 To the nght of the text a nude, ecstatic woman in flames (remmis- 
cent of the last plate of Milton ) , below her figures fall and despair 

Plate 30 Los’s Spectre and Emanation being received by him (30 16) 

Plate 31 Two women (‘ Mmute Particulars ’) fallen , one is dead, the other is 
entangled tightly m a net 

Plate 32 Vala (Nature) m her veil moves towards a cathedral with Roman 
dome and cross , she questions Jerusalem, who stands nude with two nude girls 
before a Gothic cathedral A nude, flying away, tries to attract one of Jerusalem’s 
daughters 

Plate 33 An old man ploughing with human-headed monstois Tins probably 
represents TJrizen guidmg the Bulls of Luvah m the work of Generation 

Plate 34 Np decoration 

Plate 35 The birth of Eve Christ, with pierced hands and feet, hovers m 
flames above Adam, from whose side Eve emerges This represents the Divine 
Mercy changmg Death mto Sleep, by separating the sexes (42 33) 

Plate 36 Los hammermg the Sun upon his forge, while a man turns away m woe 

Plate 37 Between the Oak and the Palm, Christ receives the faUmg body of 
Albion (48 1-4) Below them is a wmged globe 

Below the text Man reposed on the Rock of Ages, wit£ hla^ Spectre hovermg 
above The sun and moon shme fruitlessly 
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Plate 38 On both sides of the text vegetation, entangling forms of people 

Plate 39 A bat winged man on a flying horse draws a threefold bow This prob- 
ably represents the Covering Cherub, smiting the Head, Heart, and Loins The 
bow (which appears as three parallel bows) has been conjectured to represent 
mention 

Below the text a dark sun is setting 

Plate 40 The grapes of ecstasy , two friends gather them m dehght 

Plate 41 Below the text the titanic figure of Hyle is sunk in despair, holdmg 
a scroll, on which is written reversed 

Each Man is in his Spectre^s power 
Until the arrival of that hour 
When his Humanity awake 
And cast his Spectre into the Lake 

A small figure reads the scroll 

The Humanity is, of course, the deepest essence of the Individual , but the Lake 
IS not so easy to identify It is probably the ‘ Lake of Los that ever burneth with 
fire ' {Milton, 40 10 12) The flames of such a Lake would be those of annihila 
tion, nofbf torture 

Pl^te 42 Six nudes stand on each other’s shoulders to reach a bunch of grapes 
^ '^late 43 To the right of the text clouds and a praying woman 

' Plate 44 A winged Ark floats over the Sea^ It represents Love, the refuge of 
the Man of Imagination (Noah) durmg the Deluge of Time and Space Two angels 
guard it 

Below the text is an open mouthed serpent, whose body ends in leaves and 
fruit , probably implying that Nature can be transmuted mto some frmtful end 

Plate 45 The tragedy of '!&over and Beloved Oothoon, as a nude woman, 
flies away, raining her sorrows as from a cloud and leaving Theotormon, who vege- 
tates in despair 

To the right of the text a watersnake and a fish Below Ime 2, one fish swallows 
smaller fish These and other marme animals represent the ‘ Struggle for Life ’ m 
the Sea of Time and Space 

Plate 46 The Sage and his Inspiration as Elijah in the chariot of flame, whose 
structure is composed of the Serpent of Nature It is drawn by the human-headed 
Bulls of Luvah, whose spirallmg horns termmate m hands On their backs sit 
winged monsters, possibly Gnomes 

Plate 47 Albion, his feet on the Sea of Time and Space, turns his face from 
Jerusalem and Bnttannia One of them, falhng, appeals to him , the other stands 
on her shoulders 

Plate 48 To the right birds, butterflies, etc 

Plate 49 Erin beneath Albion’s Tree 

Plate 50 Hand sitting on Albion’s clifis (70 1-16) Two of his three heads are 
crowned , from his neck emerges the Giant Brood, unfolding from each other in 
flames, as they tush over the land The first emanation is two-headed , from him 
evolves two more, the last of which points to the nght These three are Bacon, 
Newton, and Locke The crowned heads weep Below Hand, the sea breaks on 
the rock Behmd him, on the left is a crescent moon and eyed hghtning , on the 
right, clouds, a setting sun, and a comet 

Plate 51 No text Vala, Hyle, and Scofield Vala sits crowned and sceptred 
upon a stone throne, her head bowed , Hyle sits on the ground, his head sunk 
below his knees yi aiT agony of despair , Scofield m flames, walks towards the right 
(the material side) with chains dragging from wrists and anldes 
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Plate 52 To the Deists No decoiation 

Plate 53 Jerusglem Chap 3 Beiihb ^ tiling the Sun of Eternity 

from our eyes She is crowned with the " tfLi'd i u of the three states which 
she commands , her outer wings contain the Moon and the Stars Like her 
Daughters on the title-page, she has the si\ wings of the Seraphim of Lo\e She 
IS throned high above the Sea of Time and Space upon the Suntiower of tht Desire 
for Immoitahty The Sun glows behind her, but we can see only its rays 

To the right of the text Fiiendship and Love — one man supporting another , 
while a third man reaches down to dr ig a woman fiom the Sea of Time and Space 

Plate 54 Between the outer flame and ‘ This Woild ’ (inscribed ‘ Reason, 
Wrath, Desire, Pity ’ as N , E , S and W ) float nine nudes ^Tnis duision of the 
world occurs only in the Fall, when Uiizen has usurped the thione of the Spiiit, 
and when Luvah (as Oic) is bound in the realm of Reason It corresponds to the 
four ungenerate Sons of Los Bromion, Rintrah, Theotoiinon and Palamabron 
Below the text, a giant with four heads is tormented by a cloud of flies Tn 
the background are four large stars He repiesents the foui senses, buried and 
tortured by the pests (or even pestilences) in the realm of Reason (stars) 

Plate 55 No decoration 

Plate 56 Web-hke Imes to the right 

Plate 57 The triumph of the worldly religion YoiL and London, as ty^jp 
women from whose hands influences stream, soir ovei the top of a circle, wKigh 
contains their names and a sketch of St Paul's The b ickground is studded w^th 
stars The circle is continued below the text, beneath w hioli is the f ilkn Jerusalem, 
with influences streammg from hei breast Just ibove her, within the circle, is a 
tiny Gothic cathedral She has a star above her head 

Plate 58 The Spectre, a fantastic bit, hovcis over Man, as a skeleton in the 
flames of corruption (generation) 

Plate 59 Thiee Daughters of Los at the spinning wheel 

Plate 60 To the right of the text flames and a nude woman m piayei 

Plate 61 To the right of the text birds 

Plate 62 Luvah (the Passions) in his agony Above the text his head, 
bound with the snake of Nature, and rayed with a soit of peacock glory, peeis over 
the stone wall of the flesh, which he clutches m agony, as though to tear it down 
Below the text his feet are seen flaming, while Vala, as a tmy nude, wonders at 
them This evidently illustrates her cry in The Four Zoos, n 229-230 

I see not Luvah as of old, I only see his feet 

Like pillars of fire travellmg thro’ darkness &, non entity 

Another design for the same incident appears in The Four Zoas, 69b 

Plate 63 Beneath an eclipse of the Moon (Love), Woman is caught m the"* folds 
of the Worm 

Plate 64 In the death of this world. Woman devotes herself to the Scroll of 
the Law , but when she sleeps, her emanations are released , and aic seen issmng 
from her in a wing-shaped projection 

Below the text, a sage leposes and reads 

Plate 65 To the right of the text the Cham of Jealousy 

Plate 66 To the nght of the text a female nude is carried by another nude in 
a mountmg flame Tins may represent a victim home to the sacrifice 

Plate 67 A male nude chained and stretched as on a rack 
Plate 68 No decorakon 

Plate 69 Rahab and Tirzah, the former with her cup, the latter with her flint 
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knife and a scalp, dance naked around a naked victnn Above the Druidic rocks 
m the background glow the moon and stars 

Plate 70 A Druid trihthon of immense size, through which is seen a new moon 
Three women follow the road beneath the gate They probably represent the 
Head, Heart, and Loms (Uiizen’s daughters) passmg through the State of Experience 

Plate 71 The Emanation exhausted beneath a tangle of fibres , at her feet is 
the Spectre, half bat and half swan 

Plate 72 Between the flames and the World, two angels weep The World is 
inscribed ‘ Continually Building, Continually Decaying, because of Love & 
Jealousy ’ 

Belo*^ the text is* the Serpent of Nature, with an mscnption in reversed wntmg 
‘ Women the comforters of Men become the Tormentors & Punishers ’ 

I* 

Plate 73 Los hammering the half-disc of the Sun on his Anvil 

Plate 74 Reuben, the Vegetative Man, enrootmg Vegetation springs mto 
the earth from his hair, ear, hand, and groin 

Plate 75 ’ The Forgiveness of Sms and the Brotherhood of Man, as opposed to 
the Warfare of Moral Virtue The first is represented by a row of Angels m a 
series^ of interlockihg circles, which ^ enter each other’s bosoms,’ as it were The 
gecond is represented by Rahab and Tirzah entwmed by the Dragon or War, whose 
coi% are covered with the mterlocLmg circles of Cause and Eflect This is a repeti- 
ticjn of the idea of the design on plate 22 under another form 

Plate 76 No te\t The Crucifixion Tfiis is one of Blake’s most celebrated 
designs For feeling, it ranks among the greatest Crucifixions ever pamted 
Mystically, it represents the Dark Night of the Soul Its converse appears in the 
90th illustration to Dante 

Albion (so named in some the copies) stands m the cruciform attitude, facing 
inward, and adding Jesus upon the Cross It is Man beholding the torture and 
death of his highest faculties The sun has set, and there is barely the famtest 
ghmmer on the horizon — ^]ust enough to outline the huge dead trunk of the Tree of 
Moral Virtue The faint hght still emanatmg from Christ barely illuminates the 
Man below 

The various copies of this plate differ greatly In some, the light is so mcreased 
as to make all the details perfectly clear In the Morgan copy, the Tree bears four 
Apples , m General Stirhng’s copy, many Apples 

Plate 77 To the ChnsUam To the right of the quatrain, the Reader, as a tmy 
figure, winds up the clue of thread 

Plate 78 Jerusalem, Chap 4 A dark-rayed sun sets over the Sea of Time and 
Space Upon the rocky shore sits Egypt as a nude man with a fantastic, melan- 
choly^bird’s head 

Plate 79 To the nght of the text birds, leaves, and grapes 

Plate 80 To the nght of the text Gwendolen (Selfish Pleasure), caught m the 
folds of the Worm, tries to mould it ‘ mto a form of love ’ (82 74) Below her is 
Cambel 

Plate 81 Gwendolen (Selfish Pleasure) mstructmg her sisters With her left 
hand closed behind her back, she pomts to a motto mscnbed on a cloud 

In Heaven the only Art of laving 
Is Forgetting & Forgiving 
Especially to the Female 

Hidden behind this, as Gwendolen’s hand is hidden, is the Falsehood 

But if you on Earth Forgive 
You shall not find where to Live 
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Cambel, directly addressed by Gwendolen, assumes the attitude of the Medicean 
Venus , behmd hey, the other ten Daughters rise from the depths, expressing 
consternation 

Plate 82 The Worm 

Plate 83 To the right of the text two figures m a cloud 

Plate 84 London, as an old, crippled beggar, is led Inrough the streets of 
Babylon by a child (84 11) This decoration is repeated from London in the Songs 
of Expene^ice In the backgroimd is a Gothic cathedral , showing that the tiue 
faith always finds its altar, even m Babylon 

Plate 85 The work of the Male and Female, which continues though they are 
separated and their faces turned from each other Man is ih Beulah (Love), as 
the Moon, Star, and Cloud are behind him The Woman is the Emanation, and 
behmd her is the haloed and rayed Sun of the Imagination In the* sky between 
them is a comet She is weaving the Vme of Friendship, part of which comes from 
the Man, and part from another Man who is not seen Cf ‘ Man is adjoin’d to 
Man by has Emanative portion ’ (44 38) 

Plate 86 No decoration 

Plate 87 Enion trying to catch Enitharmon who escapes Ipldmg the hand of 
young Los Ahania mourns in one corner, while the aged Tharmas laments 
Bnion’s absence m another comer They wander over the deserts of Man’s f 93 iF 
fold nature (87 1) 

Plate 88 No decoration 

Plate 89 To the right Los and Enitharmon reach to each othei above the Tree 
{The Four ZoaSy vii ) 

Plate 90 No decoration 

Plate 91 Albion asleep between the rays of J^liovah and Tesiis Jehovah is 
represented by his customary symbol, the six pointed star, Jesus is represented 
by an ear of wheat as a vortex 

Plate 92 Jerusalem (so labelled) sits before the Drmdic gates of Babylon, and 
weeps About her feet are the faces of her sacrificed children 

Plate 93 The Accusers pomt downward to the black flames of wrath and 
punishment Upon them is written ‘ Anytus Melitus & Lycon thought Socrates 
a Very Pernicious Man So Caiphas thought Jesus ’ 

Below the text hes their victim, the soul as a nude woman, reolmmg peacefully 
m a flame-lapped sarcophagus 

Plate 94 Above the text the downfall of the three Accusers 

Below the text Bnttannia awakening on Albion^s bosom (94 20) In the 
Background are Drmdio tnhthons This design recalls the title-page to Amenca 

Plate 95 The resurrection of Man Albion as a nude youth, rises inward and 
upward in the flames of his wrath (95 5) An old man’s face is benfflth his lef? 
hand, symbohmg the illusion of his aged body, which he leaves to vanish m the 
grave (cf previous design) 

Plate 96 To the right of the text God raising the Soul (as a nude woman) 
At the end of each epic Blake always represents the Soul before God as a woman 
Cf Coventry Patmore’s Aurea Dictai xxi ‘ No writer, sacred or profane, ever 
uses the word “ he ” or “ him ” of the soul It is always she ” or her ” , so 
umversal is the intuitive knowledge that the soul, with regard to God who is her 
life, is femmme ’ 

Plate 97 The Poet advancing inward towards Eternity He dances upon a 
rocky ch|E, holding his globe, which is now a blazmg sun He isistill in Beulah, as 
IS proved by the Moon and Star in the sky With the exception of^the position of 
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Ae left W tks figure is repeated from page 6 of the water-colours dlustratmg 
Young s^ h'^ht Thoughts It recalls forcibly Blake’s letter tp Butts (22nd Nov 
1802) I have conquered and shaU go on conquermg Nothing can withstand the 
fury of my course among the stars of God and in the abysses of the Accuser ’ 

, Plate 98 The Worm with a Dragon’s head Man in his lowest form advancina 
to war ® 

Below line 55 is a row of the ofispnng of war the snail, toad, moth, mch-worm 
Spider, worm, and meb ’ 

Plate 99 The End of the Song of Jerusalem Below the text God and the Soul 
in the ecstasy of an embrace, entirely surrounded by fire This represents the 
ultimate union 


Plate lOO No text Urthona, with hammer and tongs, stands before the Serpent 
Temple, whith is evidently copied from the Serpentme Druid Temple at Avebury 

iB)* North Wiltshirt^ Blake, however, gives the Temple two tails and no head 

presumably he saw the origmal nuns and did not grasp completely its original 
plan He also omits the altar in the central coil 

pn Uith3na’s right is his spectre, Los, flying mward with the sun On his left, 
his emanation, Enitharmon, weaves the dark garment of the flesh against a back 
ground of Moon and Stars (Beulah) 
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THE GHOST OP ABEL 

COMMENTARY 

Line 2 Outline as in Painting 
Lme 3 Tune as in music 

Lmes 7-8 Cf Genesis m 15 ' and her seed , it shall brmse thy head, and thou 

shalt hnnse his heel ’ 

Lme 12 Cf Joh xvi 18 ‘0 earth, cover not thou my bl&od, and let my cry 

have no place ’ 

Lme 14 The Elohm the Creators — distinguished fiom Jehovah, who is the 
" Father ’ Cf H C R , Feb 28, 1852 ‘ Whoever beheves in Nature, said Blake, 
disbeheves m God For Nature is the work of the Devil On my obtaining from 
him the declaration that the Bible was the Word of God, I referred to the commence- 
ment of Genesis — In the begmmng God created the Heavens and the Sarth JBut 
I gamed nothing by this, for I was triumphantly told that this God was not<Jehovah, 
but the Elohim , and the doctrine of the Gnostics repeated With sufficient con- 
sistency to silence one so unlearned as myseK ’ 

Line 15 Pnnce of the Air cf Ephesians ii 2 ‘ the couise of this wo^ld7 

according to the prmce of the air ’ This pnnce commonly signiheb the dc\il , but 
to Blake he represented the tendency of acts to repeat themseh cs B1 ikd* accepted 
the occult doctrine that ‘air’ is tire cosmic memory of Nature Cf Cornehus 
Agrippa’s Occult Philosophy, i vi ‘ Hence they say it is, that a in in passing by a 
place where a man was slam, or the Carkase newly hid, is moved with fear and dread , 
because the Aire m that place being full of the drea^full species of Man-slaughter, 
doth, bemg breathed in, move and trouble the spirit of the man with the like species, 
whence it is that he comes to be afraid ’ See the Commentaries on The Four Zoas, 
VII 730-731, and Jerusalem, 16 61 69 

Line 18 As m Exodus xxi 24 ‘ Eye for eye, tooth for tooth ’ 

Lme 26 Jehovah is revealed 

Line 28 Cf Hamlet, i u 185 ‘ In my mind’s eye, Horatio ’ This is not only 

mterestmg as another explanation of Blake’s own visions, but as an mterpretation 
of the ghost m Hamlet as well 

Lmes 33-34 Cf Psalms xxxiv 18 ‘ The Lord is nigh unto them that are 

of a broken heart , and saveth such as be of a contrite spirit ’ 

Lme 44 Thou human God is also Man, therefore Satan has power over him 
Lme 45 Probably mserted at the re-engravmg The Druid religion is Satan’s 
Lme 47 A condensation mto one hne, of Satan’s speech to Chnst in the Pro- 
logue to Shelley’s Hellas 

Lme 50 Torment of Experience The States are eternal , but one can always 
pass out of them 

Line 52 Elohm Jehovah the good Creator as distmgmshed from the bad 
The bad created the world of matter, while the good works through the Creative 
Imagmation 

Lme 53 Death, 0 Holy f The Mystical Death of the Selfhood , solf-sacrffice 
for others by forgiveness 

Lme 54 Eternal Fire Wrath, or Hell 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE GHOST OF ABEL 

All but the final illustration on the last of the two plates of this httle drama are 
tiny initial or terminal designs, which fill all the spaces left iflani^by the text 
Rou/nd the title Floatmg and adormg figures 
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by Wtllmm Bhle To the left is Eden, represented by a lion and a stag , 
to the right, The Expulsion from Eden, where an angel drives a despairing form 
upon a thorny path leading to the left 

Jehovah’s first Adam f To the right Cam flees from the body of Abel, as in 
plate MI of the Milton 

^ Jehovah’s second Adam ^ To the right the serpent approaches the fruit 

Lmes G 9 To the left Adam and Eve under the well laden Tree 

Enter the Ghost of Abel To the right a floating figure 

Lmes 1 i-17 To the left a man reclining under a tree beholds a descending 
vision 

Lmes 22-27 To the left Adam and Eve under a barren tree, which probably 
IS the Tree of Mystery 

Lines 30-31 To the left is Abel m Etermty, a figure bowed and yet radiant 

Lmes 33-38 To the left the Druidic sacrifice A naked man sacrifices a youth 
who IS bound upoi), a stone altai 

Abel sinks doiin To the left a descendmg figure 

Lmes 42-47 To the left a seated and a flying man argue with uphfted hands 
Th^ ^gumehts of error 

Lmes-.48-50 To the left Adam and Eve under the serpent bound Tree 

Below the te\t» Adam flung m grief upon Abel’s corpse, while a wading figure, 
inscribed ' The \ oice of Abel’s Blood,’ floats horizontally above them Below this 
picture IS the iiibcuption * 1822 W Blakes Origmal Stereotype was 1788 ’ 
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